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PREFATORY NOTE 


This vjfijuxue qpnt^inaa reprint of (i)“ Vnispaviiun , Saiyism, and 
Mi^or RsligiquB Systems " included in the, Orunfaivs der Indc- 
arijffon. P^hilologie and first published in 1913 ; and( ii.) " Wilson 
Philolpgipal Lectures ; on Sanskrit and the Derived Languages'* 
delivered in 1877 apd, first published- in a collected farm in 1914. 
The first work was issued without any Preface- The, Preface to 
the second work is dated, Sangam, Poona, 22nd June, 1914, and 
is reproduced below = 

“ I was appointed Wilson Philological Lecturer in 1877 and 
was thus the first lecturer under the Endowment. My 
subject was the Sanskrit and the Prakrit languages derived 
from it. I understood the Prakrit in a comprehensive 
sense, so as to include modern Vernaculars of Northern 
India also ; and thus delivered a course of seven lectures 
on Sanskrit in its several forms, the Pali and the 
Dialects of the period, the Prakrits and the Apabhram&a, 
Phonology of the Vernaculars, Remnants of the older 
Grammatical Forms in the Vernaculars, New Gram- 
matical Formations to supply the place of the forms that 
had disappeared, and the General Question? as to the 
relation between these several languages. The method 
I followed is strictly histprioal, tracing the modern Ver- 
naculars from the original Sanskrit through all the 
different stages of development of which we have 
evidence, and assigning the different transformations to 
their causes, natural or physical, racial, and historical. 
These lectures, with the exception of the fifth and fdit h, 
were thoroughly revised afterwards and the first two and 
the seventh were published in Vol. XVI of the Journal, 
BBRAS, between the years 1883 and 1885 ; while the third 
and the fourth were published between 1887 and 1889. 
The other two lectures remained in manusoript /or a long 
time, until I finished in 1911 my book on. “Vaisnavism, 
$aivlsm etc," which was written for the series of Ency- 



olopedla of Indo- Aryan Researoh, which is being published 
at Strassburg by Karl J. Trtibner. These have now been 
revised and I publish them for the first time along with a 
reprint of the five lectures in the present volume. The 
delay in the publication has been due to my having had 
to attend to more urgent work, suoh as the preparation 
of a translation of the Vfiyu Pur&na for the “Sacred Books 
of the East, ” which had afterwards to be given up, the 
preparation of my Early History of the Deooan and the 
Search for Sanskrit Manusoripts and writing my severnl 
Reports on them. 

“ As, since 1908, my eye-sight has greatly impaired and I 
am unable to read matter printed in ordinary type or an 
ordinary manuscript, I have had to depend on Readers 
and Amanuenses. The work on “ Vaisnavism, Saivism, 
etc. " was written under these conditions, but the publica- 
tion of the present volume was undertaken by my eldest 
son. Professor Shridhar Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who has 
been associated with me in a good deal of my literary 
work. The lectures were all carried through the press 
by him at the sacrifice of a good deal of time and trouble, 

“ I regret to find some misprints in the present volume, but 
one-half of them occut in tho fifth and the sixth lectures, 
which had to be set up from manusoript. There are 
comparatively few instances in the reprints of the other 
five lectures.” 

Dr. Bhandnrker’s classical work on Vaisnavism, Saivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems, being included in a costly German 
Series of publications, was not easily accessible to students in 
India, although greatly in demand. Sir Ramkrishna accordingly 
purchased from Messrs. “Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, assign 
of the firm Karl J. Trubner of Strassburg, the right to issue an 
Indian Edition of the work, and this right the B. O. R. Institute 
has purchased from him. The Indian Edition of the first book was 
issued separately in 1928. In the present volume it is incorporated 
along with the Wilson Philological Lectures, 



XT 

The three Indexes to Vaispavism, Saivism and Minor Reli- 
gious Systems were originally compiled by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, 
M. A., Ph. D. The same have been retained here with necessary 
changes in pagination. The Indexes to the Wilson Philologioal 
Lectures have been prepared by me. 

I was suddenly taken ill by paralysis on Thursday, September 
8, 1927. I was unoonsoious for more than a month, and I am 
not yet completely recovered, although — thank God — I am Blowly 
but surely regaining strength. For more than one year, Mr. 
G- N. Shrigondekar, B. A., of the Publication Department of the 
Bhandarkar Institute had to do the proof-correction and all other 
work in oonneotion with this volume. To him and to all friendB 
I am very sincerely thankful for all they did. Recently, I am 
recommended for Invalid's Pension. 

With the present volume, three Volumes of Sir R. G. Bhandar- 
kar ’s works are now ready. The fourth volume, whieh however 
will be the first in order, will be ready next year. It may then 
be considered whether I may be able to compile a short biography 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as originally contemplated. 

The publication of the present volume in time for the annual 
literary tribute to be paid by the Bhandarkar Or. R. Institute 
would not have been feasible in my present invalid state had not 
the Press and the Publication Departments of the Institute — and 
especially Dr. V. G. Paranipe, M. A., LL. B„ D. LITT., the Superin- 
tendent of both, — come to my assistance. I offer him here my 
grateful thanks for the assistance, the extent of which cannot be 
adequately gauged. 


Pandharpur 
R?i Panoaml, Sake 1851 
( 7th September 1929 ) 


N. B. UTG1KAR 




V AISNAVISM, SAIVISM AND 
MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


PART r. 

VAISNAVISM. 

• • 

L Introductory. 

§ 1. The old Vedic gods became indissolubly involved in the 
elaborate and mechanical system of worship that had grown up. 
Speculations as regards the appropriateness of the rules and modes 
of worship, and their efficacy as regards man’s good in this world 
and the next became prevalent. But all this did not satisfy the 
religious spirit of the people. Religious speculation of a more 
natural order came to be established about the close of the Hymn 
period and was continued into that of the Upanisads. The various 
problems about God, man and the world, engaged the attention of 
many thinkers, and a variety of solutious was arrived at. It is 
generally believed that the Upanisads teach a system of Pantheism 
but a close examination will show that they teach Dot one, but 
various systems of doctrines as regards the nature of God, man 
and the worlu and the relations between them. The religiophilo- 
sophic s^ at 3U s of modern times, which are mutually inconsistent, 
quote texts fr )m the Upanisads as an authority for their special 
doctrines These references to the old hooks are correct in the 
most prominent cases, but when the advocates of the systems force 
into other t.exts of an opposite nature a meaning consistent with 
their ow fecial doctrines, they are manifestly wrong That 
the Upa ■ .d each not one but various systems must follow 
from the fact mat they are compllat.ons just as the Rgveda- 
SamhitS is. The speculations of the o d seers were clothed by 
them in rds, and these were handed down orally and came to 
form a 1 », e floating mass. When the idea of collecting these 
Bpeculat or 3 arose, they were incorporated into books for the use 
of indiv dr al Vedic schools. Hence it is that we find certain 
1 [ K. G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol, IV. j 
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verses, passages and whole sections occurring in one Upanisad 
reproduced in another'. 

No doubt, the idea of the immanence of God in the world is 
very prominent in the Upanisads. But if that is what constitutes 
Pantheism, the liberal religious thought of the present day in 
Europe also must be regarded as Pantheistic. With the im- 
manence of God is associated his transcendence also, as stated in 
the Vedanta-Sutra II. 1. 27. 1 2 3 4 In addition to these two doctrines 
the Upanisads teach that God is the protector of all beings, is the 
lord of all and dwells in the heart of man, that seeing him as he 
is and everywhere i6 eternal bliss, that this is to be attained by 
contemplation and the purification of the soul, and that in the 
blissful condition the individual soul attains to a perfect similari- 
ty with the supreme soul'. They also teach the absorption of the 
individual soul into the supreme as of a river into the ocean, and 
the unconsciousness of the soul when everything but himself 
fades away from his knowledge. In this respect the doctrine 
may be regarded as Pantheistic or as setting forth the illusory 
character of all phenomena. Speculation in the Upanisad times 
was very free, and it veered round even to the denial of the soul as 
a substance.* 

In the subsequent development of religious thought and wor- 
ship these Upanisad doctrines played an active part. The Heno- 

1 See the passage about the superiority of prapa and other bodily elements 
which occurs in ChU. ( V. 1. 1. ) and in BL.(VI. 1. 1 ) , that about the 
Panoagnividya occurring 111 the former (V 4. t ) and the latter ( VI. 2. 9 ) , 
and that about proud Balaki and Ajatasalru which occurs in the KBU. (IV) 
and BU. ( II. 1 ), and others (TO. II. 8 and BU. IV 3.33). As to the 
recurrence of verses (e MU. SU. and XU. 

2 See the passage quoted by S.iihkuracurya in his commentary on the Sdtra. 

3 Paramaiii sSmyam u.uuti. See MU. III. 1. 3. The opinion expressed by 
some eminent scholars that the burden of the Upanisad teaching is the 
illusive character of the world and the reality of one soul only is manifest- 
ly wrong, and I may even say, is indicative of an unontioal judgment. As 
stated in the text, the Upanisads from the very nature of the compilations 
cannot but bo expected to teach not one, but many systems of doctrine. 

4 See the passage from BU. III. 2. 13, quoted in my paper “ A Peep into the 
Early History of India ” , JBBRAS. Vol. XX, p. 361. [ = Vol. I. p. 7 of 
this Edition— E. B. U. ] 



Vaisriavism : Rise of Theism. S 

theism, so fully explained by MaxM tiller, and its ultimate result, 
the identification of the various gods, also influenced later 
thinkers. The conception that the supreme spirit manifests him* 
Belf in various forms which we find expressed in the TJpanisads is 
a development, in the opposite direction, of the idea that one God, 
for instance Agni, is the same as Varuna, Mitra, Indra and 
Aryaman,’ If these several gods are one, one god may become 
several. This led to the conception of Incarnations or Avataras, 
whi<jh plays such a prominent paTt in the later religious systems. 

But for ordinary people, an adorable object, with a more distinct 
personality than that which the theistic portions of the Upanisads 
attributed to God, was necessary and the philosophic speculations 
did not answer practical needs. Thus some of the old Vedio godB 
and others, whioh were new, became the objects of worship. 

II. The Wise of a New Thiestic System. 

§ 2 The tide of free speculations culminated in the east into 
such systems as those of Buddhism and Jainism-, and though they 
denied the existence of God as a oreator, or did not use the idea 
for the promotion of righteousness, and the former practically 
denied the existence of the human soul as a substance, still, these 
systems had the needful personal element in the shape of their 
founders. In the west, however, a theistic system with a god 
who had come to dwell among men arose. The various religious 
systems and superstitions that prevailed in the fourth century 
B. C. are given in the following passage, occurring in the Niddesa, 
which though of the nature of a commentary is regarded as one 
of the books of the Pali Buddhistic Canon 8 : “The deity of the 
lay followers of the Ajlvakas is the AjlvBkas, of those of the 
Nighanthas is the Nighanthas, of those of the Jatilas ( ascetics 
wearing long matted hair ) is the Jatilas, of those of the Paribbfi- 
jakas is the Paribbfijakas, of those of the Avaruddhakas, is the 
Av&ruddhakas, and the deity of those who are devoted to an 
elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, 
Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, Yakkhas, 


1 RV. V. 3.1-2. 

2 This passage has been furnished to me by Mr. Pbarmanand Kosambi. 




4 Vcdsnavism, iaivism Sbc. 

Asuraa, G&ndhabbas, Mah&r&jas, Canda, Suriya, Inda, Brahmi, 
Eeva, Disa is the elephant, the horse, the cow, the dog, the 
crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibbadda, etc., 
respectively. ’ ' 

Here a Buddhist, who cannot but be expected to show scant 
courtesy to religious systems other than his own, places the 
worshippers of Vasudeva and Baladeva on the same level with 
those of fire, moon, sun and Brahma, and even elephants, crows, 
dogs, etc. But the worship of Vasudeva was destined to become 
the predominant religion of a large part of India even to the 
supersession of that of fire, sun, moon, and Brahma and, of course, 
of the superstitious adoration of the lower animals. And it will 
be now our duty to trace its rise and progress. 

§ 3. In his comment on Panini IV. 3. 98. Patanjali distinctly 
states that the Vasudeva contained in the Sutra is the name of the 
“ worshipful ”, i. e., of one who is pre-eminently worshipful, i. e., 
God'. The worship of Vasudeva must be regarded to be as old as 
Panini. 

In an Inscription found at Ghosundi in Rajputana 2 , which un- 
fortunately is in a mutilated condition, the construction of a wall 
round the hall of worship of Saiiikarsana and Vasudeva is men- 
tioned. From the form of the characters in the Inscription it 
appears to have been engraved at least two hundred years B. C. 

In another Inscription recently discovered at Besnagar s , Helio- 
dora represents himself to have erected a Garudadhvaja or a column 
with the image of Garuda at the top in honour of Vasudeva, the 
god of gods. Heliodora calls himself a Bhagavata, was the son 
of Diya, was a native of Taksasila and is spoken of as an ambassa- 
dor of the Yavana and as such came on a political mission from 
Amtalikita to Bhagabhadra, who must have ruled over Eastern 
Malwa. In this Inscription occurs the name Amtalikita which in 
all likelihood is the same as Antialkidas of the Bactro-Greek 
coins. This name as well as the form of the characters show that 
it belongs to the earlier part of the second century before the 

1 See JR AS. 1910 p, 168, 

2 Lilders, List of BrShml Inscriptions, No, 6, 

J Ibid, No. 669, 
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Christian era. At that time Vasudeva was worshipped ae the god 
of gods and his worshippers were called Bhagavatas. The Bh&ga- ' 
vata religion prevailed in the northwestern part of India and was 
adopted even by the Greeks. 

In the Inscription No. 1 in the large cave at Nan&ghftt’, the ; 
names of Samkarsana and Vasudeva, in a Dvandva compound, 
occur along with those of other deities in the opening invocation. 
This Inscription appears from the form of the characters to belong 
to the first century before the Christian era. 

In the passage in the Mahabhasya in which Patahjali, to 
account for the appearance of the name Vasudeva in Panini IV. 3. 
98, says that this is not the name of a Ksatriya, but that of the 
Worshipful One, the question to be considered is whether Patahjali 
means this Vasudeva to be quite unconnected with the V&sudeva 
of the Vrsni race. From the occurrence of the names Vasudeva and 
Baladeva close to each other in the passage from the Niddesa 
referred to above, and that of Samkarsana and Vasudeva as 
worshipful or divine persons in a Dvandva compound in two of 
three above Inscriptions, it appears that the Vasudeva referred to 
by Patahjali as the AVorshipful One must be the VaBudeva of the 
Vrsni race. But to account for the appearance of the name in the 
Sutra, though the required form can be made up in accordance 
with the next Sutra ( Panini, IV. 3. 99 ), Patahjali says that 
Panini looks at Vasudeva in his capacity as a divine person and 
not as a Ksatriya. One must take it in this sense, since the 
Ghosundi Inscription noticed above, in which Samkarsana and 
Vasudeva aie associated as worshipful persons, must be older 
than Patahjali himBelf. Besides, Patahjali begins the discussion 
of the Sutra by first taking Vasudeva as the name of a Ksatriya 
and raising an objection against it. This objection is answered 
in one way, Vasudeva being still regarded as a Ksatriya, and it is 
only optionally that he gives another explanation, that that name 
is not the name of a Ksatriya, but of a divine person. This optional 
explanation given in the last resort must, therefore, be understood 
in the sense given above. And from all the accounts of the 
Bhagavata school contained in the whole literature it is clear that 
the worshipful Vasudeva belonged to the Vrsni race. 


1 Ibid, No. 1112. 
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III. Analysis of the Narayantya Section of the 
Mahabharata. 

§ 4. Having thus established on irrefragable evidence the 
existence during the three or four centuries before Christ of a 
religion with Vasudeva as its central figure, and of a school of his 
followers, known by the name of Bhagavata, I will now proceed 
to examine the detailed accounts contained in the literature and 
especially in the Mahabharata. This was not done before, because 
the date of the Mahabharata or any portion of it cannot be ascer- 
tained with any approach to certainty The NarayanTya section 
of the S&ntiparvan, to which we 6hall devote a detailed considera- 
tion, is, however, older than Samkaracarya, who quotes from it. 

NSrada is represented to have gone to the Badarikasrama to 
see Nara and Narayana. The latter was engaged in the perfor- 
mance of religious rites. Narada asked Narayana whom he wor- 
shipped, while he himself was the Supreme Lord. Narayana told 
him that he worshipped his original Prakrfci (form), the source of 
all that is and that is to he. Nara and Narayana as well Krsna 
and Hari, sons of Dharroa, are represented as the four forms of the 
Supreme. 

NSrada flies into the sky to see that original Prakrti and 
alights on a peak of Mem. There he saw white men without sense, 
not eating anything, sinless, with heads like umbrellas, making a 
sound like that of thundering clouds and devoted to Bhagavat. 
Then Yudhisthira asked Bhlsma who those people were, and how 
they came to be what they were Bhlsma tells the story of the 
king Vasu Uparicara, who worshipped God according to the 
S&tvata Vidhi (form of ritual). He was a glorious king honoured 
by Indra, devoted to truth and holy. The best of the learned in 
the Panoaratra system were honoured with the first seat at dinner 
by him. 

The narrator then proceeds to mention the Citrasikhandins, who 
appear to be the original promulgators of this religion. The 
mountain Meru was the place where they revealed it. They were 
seven, consisting of Marlci, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, 
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Kratu and Yasistha. The eighth was Svayambhuva. From these 
eight, emanated this excellent Sastra. This they promulgated in 
the presence of the great Bhagavt, who said to the Rsis: “ You 
have composed a hundred thousand excellent Slokas ( stanzas ), 
which contain rules for all the affairs of men and are in harmony 
with Yajus, Sarnan, tie, and Atharvangiras, and lay down precepts 
about the religion of action as well as that of contemplation or 
repose. I created Brahman from my peaceful and Rudra from my 
wrathful nature. This Sastra will be handed down from person 
to person until it reaches Brhaspati. From Brhaspati the king 
Vasu will obtain it. The king will follow this Sastra and will 
become my devotee. After his death this Sastra will be lost. " 
Telling all this the great god disappeared. Then the Citrasi- 
khandtns spread the religion until it reached Brhaspati. 

Then the old Kalpa having ended and the son of Angiras, the 
priest of the gods, being born, the gods were happy. The king 
Vasu Uparicara was liis first pupil. He learned this Sastra from 
Brhaspati. At one time he brought forward an extensive horse- 
sacrifice, but no animal was killed on the occasion. The oblations 
were devised in accordance with the words of the Aranyakas. The 
god of gods showed himself to Yasu aud accepted his oblation, but 
was unseen by anybody else. Since the oblation was taken away 
by Hari without showing himself to Brhaspati, the latter got angry 
and dashed upwards the sacrificial ladle. At that sacrifice Ekata, 
Dvita, and Trita, sons of Prajapati, aud sixteen Rsis, many of whom 
are now known as the authors of literary works, such as Medhatithi, 
Tittiri, and Tatulya, are represented to have been present. 

When Brhaspati was angry, they all said that the great Hari 
was not to be scon by any man at random; but by one who 
was favoured by nis grace. Ekata, Dvita and Trita said • “ On 
one occasion we went to the north tor the attainment of eternal 
blist near the Milky Oct an, and practised austerities for four 
thoi sand years and at l he end a voice in Llio.air declared’ * Well, 
how can you see that great Lord ? In the Milky Ocean there is a 
Wh te Island where there are men possessing the lustre cf the moon, 
who are the devotees of the god, possess no senses, do r.ot eat any- 
thing and. being devoted solely to the god ( Ekantin or mono- 
theistic ), are absorbed in him, who is bright like the sun. Go to 
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that island; there shines my soul \ Accordingly we went to the 
white island, and, dazzled by the light of that being, were not able 
to see him. Then the truth flashed upon us that the god cannot 
be seen by us unless we have gone through austerities. After 
further austerities for a hundred yearB we saw the men of the 
lustre of the moon with their minds fully absorbed in the contem- 
plation of God. The refulgence of each man was like that of the 
sun on the last day. Then we heard a sound : ‘ Jitam te Pundarl- 
kaksa ’ etc. — ( Triumphant art thou, Lotus-eyed one ! ). A short 
time after, a voice in the air declared : ‘ Go you away as you 
came. That great being is not to be seen by one who is not devot- 
ed to him’. Then we returned without being able to see him. How 
then will you be able to see him ? ” Having heard this from 
Ekata, Dvita and Trita, Brhaspati finished the sacrifice. 

Vasu Uparicara had to live in a hole in the earth on account of 
the curse of the Rsis, who in a controversy with the godB main- 
tained that no animal should be sacrificed, but only vegetable 
grain, while the gods contended that a goat should be sacrificed. 
The question was referred to Vasu who declared in favour of the 
gods. Vasu was raised from the hole by Narayana, whom he had 
devotedly worshipped, by sending his Garuda to lift him up. He 
was thence taken to the Brahma world. 

The story ot Narada's visit to Svetadvipa is then continued. 
He praises the great Being by uttering names expressive of his 
purity and grandeur, and the great Being then manifested himself 
to him saying that he was not to be seen by one who was not solely 
devoted to him ( Ekantin ), and that, as Narada was such a one, 
he showed himself to him. He then proceeds to explain to him 
the religion of Vasudeva Vasudeva is the supreme soul, the in- 
ternal soul of all souls. He is the supreme creator. All-living be- 
ings aie represented by Samkarsana, who is a form of Vasudeva. 
Shorn Sarhkarsana sprang "Pradyumna, “Cue mind, and. irom 
Ptadynmna Anirnddha, se\?-con^c\ousness. “ Those who are devo- 
ted to me enter into me and are released. ” The great being calls 
the four mentioned above his forms ( Murtis ). The production of 
one form from another is also mentioned, all these forms are, how- 
ever, styled his forms ( Murtis ). He then proceeds to mention the 
creation of gods and all other things by himself and their final 
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dissolution into himself. Then are mentioned his incarnations 
( Avataras ), viz., Varaha, Narasimha, the , oppressor of Bali, Rama 
of the Bhrgu race and destroyer of the Ksatriyas, Rama Dasarathi, 
and “ he, who will come into existence for the destruction of 
Karhsa at Mathura and after having killed many demons will 
finally settle at Dvaraka. ” In this manner having done all things 
by his four Murtis, he destroyed Dvaraka with the Satvatas and 
went to Brahmaloka. After Narada had heard this from the 
supreme Narayana, he returned to Badarikasrama. 

What follows at the end of chapter 339 and in the next four 
chapters has little bearing on our subject, except that in one of 
them the etymological sense of Vasudeva is given as one who 
covers the whole world and is the resting-place ( Adhivasa ) of all 
beings. 

In chapter 344 the path of those who are free from sin is given 
thus : — 'The sun is the gate, and after entrance all their material 
impurities being burnt, they remain as atoms in him ; then 
released from him, they enter into the Aniruddha form, and be- 
coming mind, enter into the Pradyumna form. Leaving that 
form, they enter into that of Sarhkarsana, i. e., the form of the 
individual soul ( Jiva ). Afterwards being free from the three 
Gunas, they enter into the Supreme Soul, who exists everywhere 
and who is Vasudeva. 

In chapter 346 Vaisampayana relates to Janamejaya that the 
Dharma which Narada got from ‘the Lord of the world Narayana 
himself, in all its details and peculiarities. w r as explaineu briefly 
to him (Janamejaya) in the Harigita. In chapter 348 this 
Ek&ntika Dharma is represented to be the same as that which 
was communicated to Arjuna at the beginning of the war. At 
the oreation of each Brahma, this Dharina was revealed by 
NirZyana, and then at the end of the Brahma, it was lust In the 
aooount of the fourth Brahma the Dharma revealed is twice called 
S&tvata. In this manner it goes on up to the present or the 
seventh Brahma, in which that Dharma was first communicated 
to Pitamaha, and from him it passed in succession to Daksa, his 
grandson, the eldest Aditya, Vivasvat, Manu and Iksvaku. Later 
on it is stated that this original great eternal Dharma, difficult to 
be known and to be followed, is professed by the Satvatas. 

% l R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, IV. J 
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This Dharma is associated with the non-slaughter of animals 
( Ahimsa ), and when properly exercised, the lord Hari is pleased 
with it. Sometimes one Vyuha or form of the Lord iB taught 
and sometimes two, three or four. Vaisamp&yana winds up by 
saying that he has thus explained the Ekantadharma. 

8 5. Here we have two accounts, the second of which is inter- 
woven with the first. The former, however, appears to relate to 
a more ancient condition of things. The points to be noticed are 
these •• 1. At the sacrifice instituted by Vasu Uparicara no 
animals were killed. 2. The oblations were devised in accordance 
with the teachings of the Aranyakas which include the Upanisads. 
f. The chief deity was the God of gods, who is also called Hari. 
4. This Hari or God of gods is not to be seen by one who follows 
the sacrificial mode of worship, such as Brhaspati did, nor by 
parsons who practise austerities for thousands of years, as Ekata, 
Dvita and Trita did, but by one who worships Him with devotion, 
as Vasu Uparicara did 

Here then is an attempt to introduce a religious reform on 
more conservative principles than Buddhism and Jainism did. 
The repudiation of the slaughter of animals and the inefficacy of 
sacrificial worship and austerities are common to this religious 
reform with Buddhism. But that the supreme lord Hari is to be 
worshipped with devotion, and the words of the Aranyakas are 
not to be rejected, are doctrines which are peculiar to it. Vasu 
Uparioara’s story goes so far only. 

In the main account, according to which Narada visited the 
White Island, we have a re-assertion of the doctrine that the 
Supreme Soul can be seen by one who worships him with devotion. 
The great Narayana manifests himself to him and explains the 
religion of Vasudeva and his three other forms (Vyuhas). H® 
also mentions the future incarnations of Vasudeva, and one of 
these is that assumed at Mathura for the destruction of Kaihsa. 
The Supreme Harayana identifies himself with Vasudeva in his 
four forms ( Vyuhas ). At the end it is stated that the religion- i» 
followed by the Satvatas. 

These two accounts seem to represent two stages in the pro- 
gress of refotm. In the earlier une the worship of Vasudeva and 
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his three ether forms is not known. The Supreme God is named 
Hari, and his worship has not thoroughly emancipated itself from 
the religion of sacrifices. The reform had no reference to specific 
historical personages and was promulgated by certain aagee who 
are called Citrasikhandins and whose names had been handed 
dUwn by tradition. The later acoount connects the reform with 
Vfisudeva and his brother, son and grandson, and the new relip, ion 
is represented to have been identical with that taught in the 
Bhagavadglta, This reformed system is said to have been pro- 
mulgated by N&rayana himself. 

It thus appears that the idea of a religion of devotion arose 
in earlier times, but it received a definite shape when V&sudeva 
revealed the Gita to Arjuna, and led to the formation of an 
independent sect, when h s brother, son and grandson were asso- 
ciated with him as his forms presiding over certain psychological 
categories, or as persons created by him for the purpose. That 
sect beoama conterminous with the race of the f&tvatas. We have 
now to consider who these Satvatas were. 

IV. The Satvatas and their Religion. 

§ 6. In the Adiparvan, Vasudeva addressing the Yrsnis says 
that PSrtha does not think them who are Satvatas to he covetous. 
VSsudeva is called Satvata in Adip. 218. 12 ; Krtavarman in Adip. 
211. 31 ; Satyaki in Dronap. 97. 36 ; and Janardana in Udyogap, 
70. 7. At the end of chap. 66 of the Bhismaparvan, Bhlsma says ; 
“ This eternal god, mysterious, beneficent and loving should be 
known as Vasudeva, and Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras worship him by their devoted actions. At the end of the 
DvSpara and the beginning of the Kali age, he was sung or 
expounded by Samkarsana according to the Satvata rites ( Vidhi ). 

At the end of chap 12 of the third book of the Visnu-Pur5ma 
it is slated in the account of the genealogy of the Yadavas and 
the Vrsnis that Satvata was the son of Amsa, and all his des- 
cendants were after him called Satvatas The Bhagavaia repre- 
sents the Satvatas as calling the highest Brahman Bhagavat and 
VSsndeva (IX. 9. 49), and having a peculiar mode of worshipping 
him. It mentions the Satvatas along with the Andhakas and 
Vrsnis, which were Yadava tribes ( I. 14, 25 ; III. 1. 29 ), and calls 
Visudeva, Satvatarsabha { X, 58 42 ; XT. 27. 5 ). 
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•In Patanjali under Panini IV. 1. 114, Vfisudeva and 
Bfiladeva are given as derivatives from Vrsni nameB in 
the sense of sons of Vasudeva and Baladeva. InstanoeB given 
by the Kfisikfi of the same are Vasudeva and Aniruddha. Here 
Aniruddha means the son of Aniruddha, and therefore Vfisudeva 
must mean the son of Vasudeva and not of Vasudeva, as will ap- 
pear from what follows. In the latter work under Panini VI. 2. 
34, Sini-Vasudevah is given as a Dvandva of royal Vrsni names, 
eaoh of them being in the plural, and Sarhkarsana-Vasudevau as a 
Dvandva of royal Vrsni names, each being in the singular, so that 
Vasudeva means both the individual of that name and his sons. 

From all this and such other passages from Patanjali it will ap- 
pear that Satvata was another name of the Vrsni race of which 
Vfisudeva, Sarhkarsana, and Aniruddha were members, and that 
the Satvatas had a religion of their own according to which 
Vasudeva was worshipped as the Supreme Being, and thuB the 
account given above from the Nfirfiyanlya is amply confirmed. 

§ 7. It therefore appears that this religion of devotion to Vfisu- 
deva ascends as high into antiquity as Pfinini himself. As I have 
mentioned elsewhere, the Ksatriyas engaged themselves in active 
speculations on religious matters about the time of the Upanisads, 1 
and are mentioned even as the original possessors of the new 
knowledge. Siddhartha and Mahavlra founded in this period of in- 
tellectual fermentation new systems of religion in the east or the 
Magadha country, which discarded or passed over in silence 
the doctrine of the existence even of God and laid down self- 
abnegation and a course of strict moral conduct as the way to salva- 
tion. They belonged to the Sfikya and Jnatrka races of Ksatriyas, 
and Buddhism and Jainism might be considered to he the re- 
ligions of those tribes. The west, however, was not so radical in 
its speculations, and the race of Satvatas developed a system of re- 
ligion which took up the ideas of a Supreme God and devotion to 
him as the mode of salvation. 

These Satvatas and the worship of Vasudeva-Krsna seem clear- 
ly to be alluded to by Megasthenes, who was the Macedonian 

1 Verhandlungen dea. VII. Internet. Orientalisten-Congrestes zu Wien. Ar. 

Sect., pp. 108-9. [ This article is included in Vol. J of this Edition. — N B.U. J 
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ambassador at the court of Candragupta, the Maurya. Candra- 
gupta reigned in the last quarter of the fourth century B. C. The 
statement of Megasthenes is that Herakles was specially worship- 
ped by the Sourasenoi, an Indian nation, in whose land are two 
great cities, Methora and Kleisohora, and through it flows the 
navigable river Jobares. The Sourasenoi were the Surasenas, a 
tribe of Ksatriyas, who lived in the region in which wms situated 
Mathura, corresponding to Methora in the above passage, and in 
which flowed the river Jobares, which has been intensified with 
the Jumna or Yamuna. If the Vasudeva-Krsna worship prevail- 
ed in the time of the first Maurya, it must have originated long 
before the establishment of the Maurya dynasty, and my assertion 
that it owc6 its origin to the stream of thought, which began with 
the Upanisadsand culminated in the east in Buddhism and Jainism, 
and arose about the time of the latter, is confirmed. 

The name expressive of the Supreme Spirit was, however, in 
the early period Vasudeva alone. In the passage from the Niddesa 
and the three Inscriptions Vasudeva is the name that occurs. 

In the l hagavadglta ( VII. i9 ) it is stated that “He who poss- 
esses knowledge gives himself up to me, believing Vasudeva to be 
all.” Even in the Bhagavata Mantra of twelve syllables which 
is usually repreated at the present day and which is mentioned by 
Hem&dri, it is to Vasudeva that obeisance is made. 1 In Bhlsmap. 
chap. 65 Brahmadeva, addressing the Spreme spirit (Purusa Para- 
mesvara), entreats him to become the increaser’of the Yadu race, and 
then, referring apparently to aforegone age.hesays: O Vasudeva ! 
this great secret I have communicated to thee through thy favour 
as it really is. Having created thyself as the God Samkarsana, thou 
didst procreate thy son Pradyumna. He created Aniruddha who 
is Visnu himself, and he created me (Brahmadeva), who am made 
up of Vasudeva and created by thee. Dividing thyself in this way 
be born as a human being again.’'' In the beginning of chapter 
66 of the same Parvan, Prejapati speaks of himself as having abk- 
ed the supreme lord of all to dwell in the world of men as Vasu- 
deva (to become incarnate). The Supreme Spirit should, it is said, 

1. Vratak3ri<Jii Bibl, Ind. ) p. 225. The Mantra is Orii namo Bhagavtite V&su- 
devSya 
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be known as Vasudeva, and throughout the chapter that name 
alone is used in speaking of the eternal God. 

The substance of these two chapters seems to be that in a for- 
mer age the Supre ne Spirit Vasudeva created Samkarsana and the 
rest up to the Brahma himself, and on the present occasion the 
latter asked him again to be born in the Yadu race as Vasudeva, 
dividing himself into four parts as on the previous occasion. Thus 
Vasudeva was the name of the teacher of the religion of devotion, 
and there appears to be an implication here that he existed w>ith the 
other three in a previous age. Even as a member of the Vrsni 
race the name Vasudeva occurs in the examples quoted above 
from the Mahabhasya and Kasika and no other. 

In the passages quoted by me in my article’ on ‘ Allusions to 
Krsna etc., ” the name Krsna occurs three times, Vasudeva in 
throe passages and Janardana in one. But in Kielhorn’s Edition 
of the Mahabhasya, which is more accurate than the Benares edi- 
tion which I then used, the reading Krsna in two of the three 
places is supported by one Manuscript only ; Vasudeva occurs 
instead of Krsna in one of the two places and the other is e.-lirely 
omitted, so that Vasudeva is used four times and Krsna only once. 
In the Bhagavadglta ( X. 37 ) the Bhagavat says that of the 
Vrsnis he is Vasudeva. 

In the Buddhist Ghatajataka the two eldest sons of Upasagara 
and Devagabbha are named Vasudeva and Baladeva. In the 
prose narrative no other name is given, but the names 
Kanha and Ketava occur in the verses that are interveoven 
with the prose The commentator remarks on the first verse that 
he is there addressed by his Gotra name Kanha, for he belonged 
to the Kanhayana Gotra, thus showing his belief that Vasudeva 
was the true proper name of the person. This belief he expresses 
again in his commentary on a verse occurring in the Maha-um- 
maggajataka, in which Jambavatl is mentioned as the beloved 
queen of Vasudeva Kanha. Here also Vasudeva is mentioned as 
belonging to the Kauhayana Gotra, and from the verse itself, in 
which Vasudevassa Kanhassa occurs, it would appear that Kanha 

1. Ind. And., Vol. Ill, pp 14 ff. [This article is included in Vol. I of this 

Edition. — N. B. U. ] 
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was the family name, the sense being Vasudeva, the Kanba, so 
that the author of the verse itself would seem to regard Vasudeva 
as the proper name of the individual, and thus he and the prose 
narrative agree. 

§ 8. Thus then Vasudeva appears to be a proper name and not 
a patronymic, and when the Vasudeva religion or the Bhagavata 
school took its rise, that was the name by which the Supreme 
Deity was known. -The conception of Vasudeva as his father 
must have arisen afterwards, as appears to me from the example 
Vtsudevah given in the Mahabhasya in the sense of “ son or 
descendant of Vasudeva ”, and not “ of Vasudeva ”, as must be 
inferred from the analogous instance of Baladeva from Baladeva. 
Baladeva was ass ciated with Vasudeva and not with Vasudeva. 

Krsna, Janardana, and Kesava do not appear to be Vrsni 
names and were given to Vasudeva in subsequent times when his 
worship had widely spread. All these three occur in Patahjali 
also, but the two latter only once so far as I know. But of these 
the name Krsna is more important than the other two and many 
others that are used. It; appears to be as much a proper name as 
Vasudeva, though the latter has a religious signification specially 
attached to it. How then did this name Krsna come to be used ? 
It was the name of one of the Vedic Rsis, the composer of hymn 
74 of the eighth Mandala. He speaks of himself as Krsna in 
verses 3 and 4 of the hymn. The author of AnukramanI calls 
him an Angirasa or descendant <A Angirasa. In the KB. (XXX. 9) 
apparently the same Krsna Angirasa is alluded to and is repre- 
sented to have ‘seen’ the evening libation in its connection with 
the Brahmanacchamsin priest. Krsna occurs in a Gana attached 
to Panini, IV. 1. 96. In the Gana connected with Panini IV. 1.99 
Krsna and Rana are represented to form the Gotra names Karsria- 
yana and Ranayana, these mere Brahmana Gotras falling under 
the group of Vasisthas. The former is the Gotra alluded to by 
the commentator on the verses in the Jntakas noticed above. But 
he apparently does not confine it to the Brahmana class. Then 
the name Krsna as the son of Devaki occurs in the Chandogya- 
Upanisad ( III. 17 ). He was the pupil of Ghora, who was an 
Angirasa. If Krsna was also an Angirasa, which is not impro- 
bable, it must be inferred that there was a tradition about ICrsra 
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as a sage from the time of the Bgvedic hymns to the time of the 
Chandogya-Upanisad, ard about a Gotra of the name of Karsna- 
yana, which literally means collection of Krsnas, of which the 
original Krsna was the founder. This tradition gave rise to the 
identification of the sage Krsna with Vasudeva, when he was 
raised to the rank of the supreme deity. Just as the name Jana- 
mejaya, the son of Pariksjt, which occurs in the AB., waB in 
subsequent times used as the name of the person to whom the 
Mah&bharata was narrated, and a genealogy was given to him 
from Arjuna, the Pandava, so it is possible that Vasudeva was 
identified with the sage Krsna and a genealogy given to him in 
the Vrsni race through Sura and Vasudeva. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the fact of Vasudeva having 
been called Krsna is that given by the commentator of the Gathas 
or verses of the Jatakas, supported, as it appears to me, by the 
author of the Gathas himself, that Krsna was a Gotra name. The 
Gotra KarsnSyana which corresponds to Kanhayana is not only 
mentioned as a Brahmana Gotra belonging to the V&sistha group 
in the Gana alluded to above, but is stated to have belonged to 
theParasara subdivision of that group in the Matsyapurana, 
ch. 200’. Though this was a Brahmana and Parasara Gotra, it 
could be assumed for sacrificial purposes by a Ksatriya, for accord- 
ing to Asvalayana ( Sr. S. XII. 15 ) tire Gotra and the ancestors 
invoked of the Ksatriyas are those of their priests or chaplains, 
and the only Rsi ancestors that all the Ksatriyas have, are 
Manava, Aila and Paururavasa. The names of these do not 
distinguish one Ksatriya family from another, and, to answer the 
purposes of such a distinction, the Gotra and ancestors of the 
priest are assumed. Vasudeva therefore belonged to the Karsna- 
yana Gotra, though it was a Brahmana and Parasara Gotra, and 
aB belonging to this Gotra he could -be called Krsna by name. 
Having come to be known by that name, all the traditions about 
the learning and spiritual insight of the old Krsna, and also of his 
being the son of DevakI were engrafted on him, and thus in the 
Sabhaparvan 38, Bhisma says that one of the two reasons for 
giving the highest honours to Krsna was that he possessed the 
knowledge of the Vedas and dependent treatises ( Vedangas ), and 
that he was also a sacrificial priest ( Btvij ). The Hindu habit of 

1 Quoted also in Puru^ottamu’s PruvaratnafijarT, Mysore, edition, 
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I thought df idehtifying.one god wiith others by regarding the latter 
rriitfefifcias'iforms or incarnations of 4118, former, , and thus 'evolving 
bMoriofheiimioufeof polytheism, led to, the, identification*,, of this 
'■'VEittudeva 1 with other gods and with, the boy Krsna of Gukula. 
i Th»se' we; wilt noticeilster on. / , , ,, 

tiie HarSyaplya we have an explanation of the Bh^ga- 
Jlvttta or PaBcaar&tra feyfitem. , This system also we will nptice in 
oita ripened forilriater,, In the meanwhile we will turner attqn- 
■'ifion'Jto;, the /•statement that the Ekantika-Pharma founded by 
•‘Vtaeiudevaihab beet, explained in the Harigita, and op the occasion 
ijvdhen^theiarmies hf the Klirus and the Pandavae stood face 4° 
^ihite (Hind, A-rjnna i lost heart. The, allusion is of course ,to the 
Bhagavadglta. 

This passage is noticed in the Bhaktisutra ( 83 ) and its com- 
hietotafy, in which it is stated that Ekantabhava ( which is the 
'■'subject ®f the 'Natfiyanlya ), or devotion to one only, is Bhakti 
r Alone;sik»ee (the fokner is recognised in that passage as identical 
With the mafn topic of the Bhagavadglta. But the Bhagavadglta 
'Cdfttaflfisitt* Allusion to the Vyuhas or forms of the Supreme, 
Shtnkdrsam and others, while the latter form a characteristic of 
■ the BhSgavwta school The Gita, however* mentions as the 
P^akrtiw of 1 ' VasucLeva the five elements, the mind, Buddhi or 
knowledge, and egoism as well as Jiva ( VII. 4, 5). The last is 
•identified with Bamkarsana in the Bhagavata system, egoism with 
Antruddha, and mind, with which probably Buddhi is associated, 
‘With 'Fradyumna. 

' What appears to be the fact is this : The Bhagavadglta was 

composed before the doqtrines of the Bhagavata school wore 

reduced ,to a . system, and it was then that the three of the 

jihrakrtie of the Supreme were personified into Samkarsana, Fra- 

dyumna and Aniruddha, who were members of the family of 

V&sudeva. In the prevalent worship, however, Samkarsana alone 

J is fbuhd hs^ociAtdd with Vasudeva in early times, as is seten from 

JJ thleTfis l cf l ihtidn's, hhd the bassage from the Mddesa noticed in the 

beginning 1 Patafijali also notices, under Panini II. 2 34, a verse 

‘In whioh it is stated that certain musical instruments are sounded 

'in’ a gathering in the temple of Dhanapati, RSma and Kb^ava. 
— *- — — ttj ■ ■ ■ + — - — — 

1 Ante, p. 3. f N. B. U. ] 

3 1 fe. 6. Bhandarkar’s 'Wdfks, Vel. IV, ) 
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Here Rama and Kesava are BalarSma and V&Budeva-Krsna, and 
it is clear that there were festive gatherings at their temples in 
Pananjali’s time. If the passage in Patafijali under P&nini VI. 
3. 6, “ JanSrdana with himself as the fourth ”, i. e* with three 
companions, may be taken to allude to the three Vyuhae, then it 
must be understood that the four Vyuhas, V&sudeva, S2\pikareana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha, were known in Pat&fijali’s tfme. Still 
it is doubtful, and it may be taken for granted that the two 
Vyuhas, Vasudeva and Sarhkarsana only were known up to the 
time of the latest Inscription which is to be referred to about the 
beginning of the first century before the Christian era, so that 
the system of four Vyuhas was not fully developed up to that 
time. 

If this reasoning is correct, it will be seen that the date of the 
Bhagavadglta which contains no mention of the Vyuhas, or per- 
sonified forms, is much earlier than those of the Inscriptions, the 
Niddesa and Patafijali, i. e., it was composed not later than the 
beginning of the fourth century before the Christian era. How 
much earlier it is difficult to say. At the time when the Gtta 
was oonoeived and composed, the identification of V&eudeva with 
NarSyana had not taken place, nor had his being an incarnation 
of Visnu come to be acknowledged, as appears from the work it- 
Belf. When his Viraj or universe-form was shown to Arjuna, as 
represented in the eleventh chapter, he is twice addressed by the 
latter as Visnu on account of his dazzling brilliance, which render- 
ed everything hot, and filled the whole universe. Here Visnu is 
allued to as the chief of the Adityas and not as the supreme be- 
ing, and Vfisudeva was Visnu in this sense, as mentioned in 
chapter 10, because the best thing of a group or class is represent- 
ed to be his Vibhuti or special manifestation. 

§ 10. A characteristic of a new system of religion that comes 
into vogue is, that the followers are not satisfied with the idea, that 
the person known as the founder originated the system. They push 
back the origin by many ages. Siddhartbaka was preceded by 
many Buddhas, so was Mahavlra by many Tlrthamkaras. So in 
the case of the Bhfigavata school we have seen that that system 
was taught by Narayana at the beginning of each Brahman, and 
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Ip the existing Brahman it was first taught to Pit&maha or Pra* 
j&pati and thenoe it passed to Daksa, Vivas vat, Manu and 
Ikev&ku. This last order of its revelation is alluded to at the 
beginning of the fourth chapter of the Gita, which confirms the 
tradition noticed in the Narayanlya about the identity of the 
religion of the Gita with the Ekantika religion revealed by Nara- 
yana. In this respeot of pushing back the origin the Bhagavata 
system resembles Buddhism and Jainism. 

V/ Substance of the Bhagavadglta. 

§ 11. We will now pass under review the main contents of 
the Bhagavadglta, as from all appearanoes it is the earliest exposi- 
tion of the Bhakti system or the Ekantika Dharma. 

Chapter II. Arjuna is reluctant to fight because it involves ■ 
the destruction of his near and revered relatives and of other men. 
Bhagavat endeavours to remove the reluctance by speaking of the 
eternity and indestructibility of the human soul. Here are two 
staneas whioh ocour, with a variation in one of the lines, in the 
Katha Upanisad. Then to fight is spoken of as the duty of a 
Ksatriya for whom there is no other good than a just fight. This 
mode of thinking is characterised as beiDg Samkhya, and the 
Yoga mode then follows. 

The condition of mind in the Yoga mode is a determined will. 
Those who acoording to the precepts of the Veda perform rites for 
fulfilment of various desires, cannot have a determined steadfast 
wilL For attaining such a will one should think only of the deed 
to be done and not of the fruits to be derived from it. With a 
concentrated mind and without any attachment to other obieots 
one should devote oneself to the deed alone. By suoh devotion to 
acts with a determined will, man finally attains inflexibility of 
will ( becomes Sthitaprajna ), and all his desires being uprooted, 
he attains complete serenity of soul or the Brahml condition. 
When he is in this condition at the time of death, he obtains 
quiescence in Brahman. This comes to the same doctrine as that 
stated in the Katha and Brhadaranyaka-Upanisads, that when all 
desires in the heart are uprooted, the mortal becomes immortal 
and attains to Brahman. The discipline, however, prescribed for 

1. Yad5 sarve pramucyant? karaa yesya hrdi sritah, KU. VI, 14, and ala <? 

VHJ. IV. 4. 7, 
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w s v Vaivnbvfem] l&kvistii dtel n * 

tft^&feinmeritofhhis end is not &niply ht<f&K'fc't8 MfliftfesttM* 
istofe it'WWfcated' thht after having controlled 
r^h&ef the 'mind restless, a mat! should :7 ‘ ddvbta'' i *13ltndW!f 
Bh&gaVat. ' f uj 1 j In id jjfJ lo ; nirrm^bif 

/) '- + I r f , . . . , 

§.12. Chapter III, There are two paths^ that pf ^evoi;! on!|;o 
knowledge for the Samkhyas, and that of devption to ^armafi or 
aotion for the Yogins Every one is born, for a life <j>f activity -/huff 
the deeds done-do not tie him down to the world, he' does 'theih 
for worship (Yajna) and not' for his privaW purposes. No Karman 
is necessary for one'whose enjoyments consist in himself, Who is 
sdtftefted with himself and contented ‘in himself. Blit /for'uiOthaic 
people action is necessary, and it must be done without an«? selfiafei 
desire. ' .Tanaka and others obtained perfection hy'devoUinlg 1 thdm- 
sdfv&s to actions alone, i e , by the pursuit of an aotivd'life; * >Bufe 
the' adti on should be dedicated to the Supreme 1 , 8'ndh’on&< ehnuild) 
hot 'seek any fruit for himself But suoh a frdrtrchf talnd 'IS''not» 
attainable by ordinary hien, who are under the 1 'iwfludncO'nf j-thefr 
pihy&ical nature and feendual passions. J r i > r i r '■ 

Then a question is asked what it is that prompts tnUn to 1 : din. ! 
The reply is that it is desire and anger whioh are ail-poWdrful knd 
envelop a man's ’’spiritual existence Desire' acts thr'dtfgK the 
senses, but intelligence is superior to the seizes, hud 'kUpferi'o/ to 
tjiis latter is the will (Buddhi) and the sots! Is ^hpdt’ibi' td Buddhfii 
^nqwing oneself to lie higher fhan‘Buddbi,'dnd'sbBt^ld''orffb , feii&i 
self jby, efforts and kill desire which acts through thd Series, yih'V 
senses, intellect, will Here the superiority of one faculty*’ 
another is an idea borrowed from the Katha-Hpahlsad. 
nectign with the teaching that action should he done disiHtdrhsteH- 
l^, Bbagavat makes the closest possible approach tothd ^aihkbyd 
doctrine that the soul being deluded by egoisin f Xhartikaha'if 
regards himself as the agent of the actions done hy ‘the r hiiafftifeh 
of nature ( Prakrti ), and that, misled by the qualities of hafti/d, 
ljip forms an attachment to the qualities and actions L ‘‘ 

f ,r , ’ 1 T i ' i / ,c(] 

i r §1-3. Chapter IVv The chapter begins. w|jth, ( Bhagp.y^’s 
taon pf hie communication of this pystetf to YiY&gyafy in. tl^q i( 
inptapce, as a|luded to above 1 Incidentally the question of hi6 ex- 

i <i t v i j j ' i Y I 

i Ante, p, 1 \ ( N. B. uTj ’ ~ 1 Y! U 
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i&eiteri : at 'the time of Vivas vat e't)'mesop l ,aiid fee thkr exp&fc&Bhte J 
bSlrigTforn Tagaifi rin8'rigaih, : arid %ektttt#afen inosrektihpS'far' the 
dfeStWiWtibn' bfttie -<v i ic1ce l d' "b^ ifieafife' <6ff‘ liiSPrakftb" dThey-'Whob 
kbW8ite'mifrfld»inhsl and the ceiestiHl'ideedfe 1 Of Bh&gavatv&re ' 
released froin the body and are not borh agaffi. By' ttaieafl* of 
khbwledge, men, “being purified and tfheir pasfeiotts dssttoyedh&nd 
beirig devoted to Him arid resorting to him and testing on him, 
attained to the condition of Bhagavat. Bhagavat resorts" to -’men > 
in the manner in which they resort to him ; rote ‘everywhere 
follow his path. 1 ' 


, , The, idea of action without, attachment is further ^evefoped* 

rri^_ * * l * , i ' ' 1 - t i t r, u ’ _i 

The metaphorical Yajfias are mentioued, such as the saoyfio^ of 
the senses, into the fire of restraint, of the objects of the senses 

i . * i » * * i / • f l ' \ ( » U j j 

into the senses, of the operation of the senses and of the vital 

1 1 l * • | \ M * • *r if i 

breaths into the fire of Yoga, which is the control of t^e self. AJl r 
these Yajfias cannot be accomplished without acts. Of these the 
Yajfia af knowledge is the best ; for by its mpans one sees *aty 
things in one-self apd in God ( Supreme spirit ). Thit^ highest 
knowled^e ( brings about freedom from all, sin, and destroys the 
polluting effect of aotion. The realisation of the Yoga set's aside 
the significance of the actiops. Thjs highest .knowledge puts an end 
to all doubt and one becomes a spirit — a spjrit totally free. When 
acts are done in this condition, tljey do not defile a perspn.— ¥lere' 
the tendency to rationalise Yajfias or sacrifices, which set in iri' 
the 1 Upanlsad period, Is seen in a developed 'form, sinde "the' re- 
straint of the senses, the attainment' of knowledge, 1 rind teuch Other' 

practices rife characterised ris Yajfias or SaeHfieek; ' * 

Another point that deserves notice is the statement' thatBhh-' 
grivrit deals with men in the fnafiner In Which they deaT With'hinl, 
that is, the spirit with Which God is approached by men' is re- 
ciprocated' by God! This is followed by the affirmation that ihteri 
everywhere, Whatever the differences of their views, follow the 
ptffch tif Bhagavat. Here lies, in' germ*, the principle ihrit all reli* 
gions 'Kaye 1 a basis 6f truth iri 'them. - f ■ - .. A> 


1 >§ 14j Chapter Vi Sahakfeya and Yoga a re. far ought into connec- 
tion with Samnyasa and Karmayoga. They ere not , independent 
of each other, ■ Following either thoroughly, one obtains the fruit' 
pf ho&.'Ths piaoe which is* obtained by Srimkbyas is obtained *alsQi 
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by Togas. For Jfl&nayajfla or saorifioe of knowledge enabling a 
man to see all things in himself and in God and this knowledge 
bringing about freedom from sin, the . same condition is attained 
to whioh an aotive life or pursuit of aotionB ( Karmayoga ) brings 
about when the notions are done disinterestedly or without aim- 
ing at the fruit, with an eye direoted towards Brahman only, the 
true essence of things. Though this is so, still Samnyasa is diffi- 
cult to be realised without Yoga. With Yoga one attains to it 
soon. A Yogin does not think that he does something when he 
sees, hears, eats, sleeps, etc. This is so when these acts are done 
without any attachment, the aim being the realisation of 
Brahman. The Yogins perform deeds by their body, mind, will, 
or simply by tbeir senses, without any attachment fort he sake of 
spiritual purification. By means of Yoga, Jnana is obtained, and 
in this condition man looks at all things alike. When a man 
looks at all things with the same regard, what he aims at is the 
Brahman and in it he rests. This leads to the consideration of 
the final peace in Brahman and the method of attaining it. This 
peace in Brahman resembles the condition of an Arhat in Bud- 
dhism, but the Bhagavadgita does not end there and adds that in 
this condition of deliverance a person comes to know the Supreme 
Soul as one to whom all kinds of worship and austere practices 
are directed as the lord of all worlds and the friend of all beings-, 
and it is this knowledge that leads to peace. 

§ 15. Chapter VI. He who does not attach himself to the re- 
sult of his actions and does what he ought to do, is Samnyasin as 
well as Yogin. Karman or action is necessary to become a sage 
( Muni ). When ha has attained the dignity of a sage, the essence 
of it is peace. Then follows a description of the state of a man 
who has attained Yoga. Practice of Yoga, or contemplation, is 
than described. When a man goes through the Yoga practices, he 
attains serenity in Bhagavat, i. e., becomes absorbed in him in 
peaoe. All the functions of the mind are suspended in the con- 
dition of Yoga. Seeing himself by himself he rests in himself. 

Then follows an explanation of the process of abstraction and 
oonoentration. A Yogin sees himself in all things and all things in 
himself, looks at all things in the same light. The Supreme Spirit 
ft not lost to him whq seet Him everywhere and sees everything in 
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Him, the Supreme Spirit. He who looks upon the Bhagavat as one, 

though he exists in all things, exists in him, though he ' moves 

* 

about everywhere. He who regards all as himself ( and looks 
upon them in the same light ) in matters of happiness and misoiy 
is the best Yogin. Then Arjuna remarks on the difficulty of this 
Yoga. “ The mind ” he says, “ is restless But Bhagavat re- 
plies that it can be controlled by f ractioe as well as by reflection 
on the vanity of things ( Vairagya ). At the end Bhagavat teaches 
that he is the greatest Yogin, who, having faith in him, adores 
him with his whole soul centred in him. 

The Yoga described in this chapter is found in some of the 
Upanisads, especially in the Svetasvatara. The affirmation “ Bees 
himself in himself and everywhere else ’ ’ occurs in the BrhadS- 
ranyaka ( IV. 4. 23 ). The author winds up the chapter with a 
verse which is in every sense theistic, as he doeB the fifth chapter, 
in order, it would appear, that the description of the mental 
discipline contained in the last chapter, and of Yoga in this, 
might not lead to non-theistic conclusions. Care is taken to bring 
the whole into connection with the Supreme Soul. 

§ 16. Chapter VII. In (he last six chapters has been explained 
the whole process of Karmayoga from beginning to act regard- 
less of the fruit, to the attainment of the condition of Yogin, who 
acting solely with a view to the acquisition of the Brahma condi- 
tion, is free from passions, looks upon all things alike ; and it is 
added at the end that he is the best of the Yogins, who adores 
Bhagavat with faith and with a devoted heart. This is added to 
show that the processes up to the attainment of the Yoga condi- 
tion, are difficult to be practised by men with such passions as we 
possess, and the way to be free from them is to surrender oneself 
to God ; and therefore in this chapter Bhagavat goes on to explain 
the nature of created beings and of his relation to them. He 
begins by saying that God's Prakrti is eightfold : the five ele- 
ments, mind, will ( Buddhi ), and egoism. Jiva is another Prakrti, 
which supports the world. From these are produced all objects 
or beings. Bhagavat is the source and the last resting place of 
the world. There is nothing further than him. All these things 
are strung together in him as gems in a string. That which is 
the characteristic excellence of a thing is Bhagavat himself, All 
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. ihe -three qua I i i i es land l:ha ^cmxtilianstresuMijtgofrnani item! -proceed 
-from hiih.; Bhagavatis not in them and! they are-not! in; 'him. 
aBbigavat iibeyohd all tihesn three conditions. The world, deluded 
•'.loy'.ttiei'OonditioBSi resulting from the- three qualities>!'>d<beB> pot 
*jkfnow Bhagavat, the ' 'Supreme i Spirit, who -'is beyond therm all. 
-IFhit Maya iof Bhagavat consisting / of these qualities is; vefry 
i difficult to be ght over, and this Jdiyd they get rid oif, - who tai^e 
, rfefngteinhim. 1 Wicked men do not resort to Bljagavatp their 
, understanding being clouded by ‘Maya and resorting to Asiura'or 
demonical condition. :-j ■ .. ’ ;i - ' m/< 

oil; Thedevoteesiof Bhagavat arc of four krrndsi Of these the 
o JMhin, ot: the: 'enlightened; is' the %»Btr The Jnanin sticks to 

- Bhhgttvat-asihis best re'fuga The enlightened man surrenders 
-uhitasrelf tOihiln, regarding .Vasudeva a® everything. Other people 
, i ate: attached t© other. deities and undertake different vows. Their 
Lfaithin- their deities is generated by Bhagavat and strengthened 
,' bfr hirnjj They worship those deities with that faith and attain 
^fiuitt - That fruii is yielded by» Bhagavat himself. But it is perish- 
able. Not knowing Bhagavat’s true nature, which is unchange- 

f , , (and - , ^pKjc.ellent, , ignorant people regard bwn as something 
^.iscrete at first and afterwards made discrete, , He Is not, in- 
telligible to all beings, being enveloped, in Xpgamay.a, ( mystic 
. ,pp\yet)*M (H & kpows the, , p^s^- the present and the future, and 
j- nobody knows him. By likes and dislikes all beings are deluded, 
those, only, who are released from. the infatuation of likes and 
dislikes, with their sins being destroyed by the praotice of virtue, 
_ ftdqrp jthe Supreme. Those who know Bhagavat to be Adhiyajna 
n i presiding over worship,; and Adhibhuta ( presiding oyenbeingffl ). 
v ( pome to, know him when they depart this life, , ,, , 

n .BlIortheTdea of . all existing things being strung togetherirt the 
o Supreme, we may compare MU. II, 2. 5, and BU. III. 8. 8 — ft\ 6-^7. 
-oOrdinhry people are represented. as reporting to other deities! led 
,,hy s6-Verai desires. . The: Bhagavat confirms their faith in their 

- fdaitiesiiand the- fruits- that they git from them - are perishable. 

1- Hew appears the same, idea -as-UhiaV noticed’ in chap. 1 IV and ’ to’ ' be 
-:«©tffced inicfcap. IX, via., that the worshippers of other go’ds’ are 
' - really -'Bhag&vafe' , s worshippers, -arrd that there 1 is a principle "of 
hbunitf In’aiU felfgions/ •• . !"'■ •• .v j-u 
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§ 17. Chapter VIII. Arjuna begins by putting questions about 
the three subjects mentioned in the last verse of the last chapter, 
and about Brahman and Adhyatma. Bhagavat then explains 
these. About peroeiving him at the time of death he says : “ He 
who leaves his body while remembering me at the time of death, 
attains to the same condition as mine.” Finally he states that he 
who departs this life, while meditating on the all-knowing, eternal 
ruler, who is smaller than the smallest thing, who is the protector 
of all, whose form is unthinkable, whose brilliance is like that of 
the sun, and who is beyond all darkness — with devotion, his whole 
soul gathered between the brows with the power of concentration, 
reaches that Supreme Being, who is higher than the highest. He 
then mentions the attainment of the Unchangeable, with the 
mind concentrated, and the reaching of the final goal after leaving 
the body by means of a Yoga process and by the utterance of the 
syllable ‘Otn’ and ihe remembrance of Bhagavat all the while. 
Bhagavat is easily attainable by one who meditates on him with 
a singleness of mind and is devoted to him. Every being is 
subject to transmigration, but is free from it when he reaches 
Bhagavat. 

During the night of Brahman all these things are resolved 
into the indiscrete ( Avyakta ), and, when the day dawns, 
they spring out again from it. There is another substance, 
different from the Avyakta and itself indiscrete (Avyakta), which 
is not destroyed when all others are destroyed. This substance 
whioh is indiscrete, is unchangeable and that is the highest 
resting place, whioh being attained to, there is no return. That is 
Bhagavat’s highest abode. That supreme soul, in whom all these 
beings are and who has spread out all this, is to be attained by 
single-minded devotion. Then he proceeds to mention the twm 
paths. Those who die while the sun is in his northern course 
( Uttar ay ana ) go to Brahman, and those w r ho die while he is in 
his southern course ( Daksinayana ) go to the orb of the moon, 
from which the soul returns. 

It is worthy of observation that after mentioning that the man 
who meditates on the Supreme at the, ijrae of death reaches him, 
he mentions the attainment of t^^ksarar, '"which is the highest 
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goal, by resorting to a Yoga process. This seems to be like looking 
back on the Yoga practices for the attainment of the Aksara 
{ Brahman ) mentioned in the Upanisads, such as the Mundaka 
( II. 2. 3 ), and the Svetas vatara ( I. 14 ). In the first passage, the 
syllable 'Om' is compared to a bow, the soul to the arrow, and 
Brahman to the target which is to be hit. In the second a person 
is instructed to use his own body as the nether wooden piece and 
the Pranava as the upper one, and, practising meditations, which 
is like rubbing of the wooden pieces against each other, to dis- 
cover the God hidden like Agni in the pieces of wood. Here the 
Aksara Brahman of the Mundaka is transformed into Deva 
(God) in the Svetasvatara-Upanisad, and the Bhagavadgita also 
prescribes the meditating on Bhagavat while the syllable ‘Om’ is 
being uttered. Here, therefore, we see the effort to invest the un- 
changeable and indiscrete Brahman with a strong distinct persona- 
lity. Later on in the chapter, another Avyakta is mentioned, besides 
that into which all things are resolved at the dissolution of the 
universe. This Avyakta is eternal and indestructible and is called 
Aksara and the h'ghest goal Here, however, this Aksara is at 
once rendered theistic hy being spoken of as the highest abode or 
condition of Bhagavat. 

8 18. Chapter IX. In this chapter Bhagavat proceeds to explain 
the direct and indirect knowledge which constitute the royal lore 
and the royal secret, it is to be directly perceived. It is holy and 
easy to be practised. The Bhagavat spread out all this universe. 
All things are in him and he is not in them, and still the objects 
are not in him. Wonderful is his lordly power. He is the 
sustainer of all beings and is not in them. His self brings all 
things into existence. As the air which exists in the sky is every- 
where, so all beings are in him At the dissolution of the world 
all beings are dissolved into his Prakrti, and at the beginning of a 
new Kalpa they are discharged forth again. All these acts do not 
contaminate him, as he does them without any desire. With him- 
self as the director, the Prakiti brings forth the moveable and im- 
moveable things. Foolish men disie ,ard him who has assumed 
a human form, not knowing his true nature, viz., that he is tne 
lord and the grea ! ; ruler of all ; but great souls, assuming a godly 
nature, knowing him to be the origin of all beings, adcte him 
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with single-mindedness. Some people worship him by Jft&nayajfla 
i. e., a rationalised sacrifice, taking him as one or several, or aB 
having hie faoe in all directions. 

He is a subsidiary as well as the main sacrifice. He is SvadhS, 
herbs, Mantra, ghee He is Agni and he is also oblation. He is 
father, mother, nourisher and grandfather of the world. He is 
Ho, Saman, etc. He is the way, sustain er, lord, witness, shelter and 
friends etc. The knowers of the three Vedas, the drinkers of Soma, 
worshipping him by means of sacrifice, desire habitation in 
heaven, where they enjoy many pleasures. After their merit has 
been exhausted, they come back to the mortal world again. Those 
who thus follow the ritual of the three Vedas come and go. He 
looks after the welfare of those who think of him and meditate on 
him with single-mindedness and adore him. Those who worship 
other deities must be considered as worshipping him, but they 
do so not according to prescribed rules. He is the receiver and 
lord of all kinds of Yajnas or worship, but those people do not 
know him as he really is, and therefore they fail. Those who 
worship other deities attain to them, and his worshippers attain 
to him. All the oblations thrown into the fire, all that is eaten 
and given and the austerities practised should be dedicated to him. 
In this way these actions do not serve as a bondage, and one be- 
comes areal Samnyasin and goes to him. He who adores 
Bhagavat with single-nrindedness, becomes holy, even if he be 
wicked. He becomes immediately holy and obtains peace. Even 
women, Vaisyas and Sudras, when they resoit to him, attain to 
the highest place. The seeker of the good should direct his mind 
towards him, should be his devotee, should worship him, should 
how to him, and acting in this way. and being thus fully devoted to 
him, he will reach him. 

Here the performance of sacrificial rites is, in the manner 
which has become usual, mentioned as efficacious for the acquisi- 
tion of a place in heaven. From this place persons return when 
their merit is exhausted, but there is no return when a man 
devotes himself to Bhagavat with all his heart God is further 
personalised and brought home to man by being declared as his 
father, mother, nourisher, grandfather, friend, refuge, etc. The 
attitude to other gods is of toleration. The worship offered to 
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them is really offered to Bhagavat, but the worshippers do not: 
know Bhagavat as he truly is, and therefore go wrong. 

19. Chapter X. The gods and Bsis do not know the origin 
of Bhagavat. He was before them all. He who knows Bhagavat 
to be the unborn and unleginning lord of all worlds, is free from 
all sins. All the mental conditions, knowledge, absence of ignor- 
ance, forgiveness, truth, self-control, serenity, pain and pleasure, 
qtc., are from him. The seven ancient Maharsis and four Manus 
sprang from him, whose descendants are all these men. Good 
men adore Bhagavat with pure faith, knowing him to be the 
origin of all and that everything is set in motion by him. They, 
with their minds directed towards him, with their souls centred 
in him, enlighten each other, speak about him, and thus they are 
satisfied and are happy. Out of sympathy for them he dispels 
the darkness of ignorance by the light of knowledge, being him- 
self in his true condition. When they adore him thus constantly 
full of love, he grants them that condition of mind by means of 
which they reach him. 

Then questioned by Arjuna as to the VibhutiB or excellent forms 
of each species or group, which pervade the world, Bhagavat pro- 
ceeds to mention them. He is the soul that dwells in the heart of 
men and is the origin, the middle and the end of all beings. He is 
Visnu of the Adityas, the sun of all shining things, Kapila of the 
Siddhas, Prahlada of all Daityas, Rama of wielders of weapons, 
philosopoy ( Adhyatma ) of all lores, Dvandva of compounds, 
Kirti ( fame ) of all females, Vasudeva of Vrsnis and Dhanamjaya 
of Pandavas. That object which has excellence and . splendour 
should be known as arising from his lustre. 

There is to be observed here one special characteristic of the 
Bhakti school, and that is that all the devotees meet together, 
enlighten each other as to the nature of God, and contribute by 
discourses on him to each other’s elevation and gratification. This 
is almost a characteristic mark of Bhaktas as distinguished from 
the Yog ins, who have to go through their exercises singly and in 
solitude. 

§ 20. Chapter XI. The Viraj form of God, i. e., all being looked 
ac simultaneously as constituting one whole, as also his destructive 
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form, in which all enter into his mouth and are absorbed, is descri- 
bed in this chapter. Arjuna praises him that be does not see the 
end, the beginning, the middle of him, that he is the guardian of 
eternal righteousness and entreats him to give up this frightful 
form and assume the more usual and the more agreeable human 
form. In verse 30, Arjuna addresses him as Visnu saying that 
his dazzling brilliance makes everything hot and his lustre has 
filled the whole universe. 

The idea of looking at the universe as a form of god is as old 
as the Purusasukta ( ljtV, X. 90 ). God’s having eyes everywhere, 
face everywhere, arms everywhere and the feet everywhere is 
expressed in btV. X. 81. 3. This verse is repeated in Svotasvatara- 
Upanisad IIT. 3. 

§ 21. Chapter XII. This chapter starts with a question as to 
the difference between the contemplation on the original indis- 
crete cause which is unchangeable ( Aksara ), and the worship of 
him ( Vasudeva ), and the reply is, they are the best devotees, who, 
fixing their minds upon him, meditate on him with a concentrat- 
ed attention and faith. Those who, with their senses restrained, 
meditate on the Indiscrete, Unchangeable, Un definable, as existing 
everywhere and unthinkable, also reach him, hut the trouble to 
them is greater. Bhagavat delivers from the ocean of death 
those, who. dedicating all their actions to him and meditating 
on him, worship him ; and he teaches Arjuna to fix his mind on 
him and concentrate his will on him, and, if he oannot fix his 
mind firmly upon him, then to endeavour to obtain him by con- 
tinued remembrance of him. If this last is not feasible, he should 
perform deeds for his sake, and doing this he would obtain 
success. If, however, he is not able to do this, with his mind fixed 
on him, he should abandon desire for the fruit of all his actions. 
Then follows an enumeration of the virtues of those who are 
devotees of God and are specially dear to him, such as not hating 
any being, being the friend of all, being humble, being indifferent 
to praise or censure, etc. 

In this chapter the meditation on the Aksara cr unchangeable 
indiscrete cause is again mentioned as opposed to the worship of 
Bhagavat as a personal God. In similar passages in the previous 
chapters, the personalisation is effected at or.ce by inserting a 
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clause applicable only to a personal God. But here the medita- 
tion on Avyakta is spoken of as successful, hut is condemned aB 
being very difficult to be practised, and the theistic aim of the 
work is kept in view, 

§ 22. Chapter XIII. This body is the Ksetra, and he who knows 
this body as his own, is Ksetrajna The Bhagavat is also Ksetrajfla 
in all the Ksetras. This subject about the Ksetra and Ksetrajfla 
has been variously treated by the Rsis in verses of various metres, 
and determined by the words of the Brahmasutra unfolding rea- 
eona Ksetra consists of the twenty -four elements mentioned in the 
Samkhya system and desire, hatred, pleasure and pain, and body, life 
and courage, which are Atmagunas according to the Vaisesikas. 
Bhagavat then proceeds to enumerate the virtues, such as humili- 
ty, sincerity, etc , which consistute. it is said, Jnana or knowledge , 
but which are to be taken as means to knowledge. Then are 
alluded to knowledge, or true philosophy, and its reverse. He 
then mentions the Jfieya, or thing to be known, and it is Para- 
brahman, which has no beginning nor end, which is neither ex- 
istent nor non-existent, and which has hands and feet everywhere, 
and which has eyes, head and face everywhere, which has ears 
everywhere, and which pervades all. And thus the description of 
godhead proceeds in the words of the Upanisads. 

Prakrti and Purusa are unbeginning. All changes and quali- 
ties are produoed from Prakrti. Prakrti is the cause in bringing 
about effect, and Purusa is the cause in the enjoyment and suf- 
ferance of happiness and misery. The Purusa, being connected 
with Prakrti, enjoys or endures the properties or effects of the 
Prakrti ; and the cause is his being connected with the Gunas or 
qualities Besides all these various principles, there is in this 
body Purusa, the Supreme Soul, who is the witness of everything, 
who is the sustainer, enjoyer and the great lord. By meditation 
some see the self by self, others see it by Samkhyayoga and Kar- 
mayoga. Any moving or unmoving thing that comes into exis- 
tence is produced by the union of Ksetra and Ksetrajna. He, who 
sees the Supreme Lord equally in all things, who is not destroyed 
when other things are destroyed, sees truly. Seeing God equally 
in all things, a man does no injury to himself, and attains to the 
highest goal, He truly sees, who sees all acts as done by Prakrti 
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and Purusa as not the actor. When he regards all seperate beings 
as existing in one place, and sees development proceeding thence, 
he becomes Brahman. The Supreme Spirit, though dwelling in 
the body, does not do any tiling and is not contaminated, because 
he is unbeginning and is devoid of qualities and unchangeable. 
The spirit is not contaminated, just as space or ether existing 
everywhere is not. Just as the sun illuminates the whole world, 
so does the Ksetrajha illuminate the Ksetra. 

The Karmayoga, leading up to the condition of a Yogin, who 
looks at all things with the same regard and makes no distinction 
between them and himself, has been described in the first six 
chapters. In the next six the Bhaktiyoga, or loving adoration of 
God, is the subject treated of ; and the final effect of it is the for- 
mation of the fully righteous character which distinguishes a 
Bhakta who is dear to Bhagavat. With chapter XIII begins the 
consideration of subsidiary subjects. In this Bhagavat speaks 
of the Ksetra and Ksetrajna, or the soul and its dwelling place, and 
of another soul, that is, himself also dwelling in the Ksetra. In 
connection with this subject lie refers to the poetic works of the 
previous B«is and to the words' of the Brahmasutra. 

What these works are it is difficult to say; but what follows 
is, first, the mention of the twenty-four principles generally associ- 
ated with the Samkhya system, as well as seven others, all of which 
constitute the Ksetra ; secondly, the enumeration of the virtues 
that qualify one to the attainment of knowledge ; thirdly, the 
statement about knowledge ( Jiiana ), or that which is true philo- 
sophy, and also Ajnana, which is the reverse ; and fourthly, the 
description of the Jiieya or the thing to be known, wliich is 
Parabrahman or the Supreme Soul. This last contains the attri- 
butes given in the Upanisads, and a verse and a half are verbally 
quoted from the SU. There are also other statements in the con- 
cluding verses which resemble KU. V. 11, and SU. V. 4. Then 
there is a statement about the nature of the Prakiti and Purusa 
quite in keeping with the Samkhya system ; but the existence of 
the highest spirit in the body along with the animal soul is 
mentioned. Thus is the atheism of the Samkhya system studious- 
ly avoided, whenever there is a reference to its doctrines. Then 
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follow reflections on God and the seeing of the Supreme Soul 
everywhere. 

The works, therefore, upon which this chapter is based are 
some of the Upanisads and some treatises setting forth the 
constitution of the world and the principles of morality. These 
treatises may have been the discourses first independent and 
afterwards included in the Santiparvan and other parts of the 
Mahabharata, or they may have been others of which we have no 
trace ; but there is no mention here of the Samkhya system by 
name nor a special reference to it as elaborated in later times by 
Xsvarakrsna. The idea of the twenty-four principles is ancient 
and seems to have been appropriated afterwards by the founders 
of the philosophic systems, as it suited their purpose. But no 
chronological conclusions can be deduced from the mention of 
those twenty-four principles. The doctrine that all action pro- 
ceeds from the Prakrti, and the soul is inactive and simply enjoys 
or suffers, which is a true Samkhya dootrine, but is calculated 
to absolve a man from moral responsibility, is also mentioned ; 
but it appears to come incidentally along with the twenty-four 
principles. 

§ 23. Chapter XIV. The great Brahman is the womb ( Yoni ) 
for Bhagavat into which he throws seed. Of all the wombs that 
produce bodily forms, Brahman is the greatest, Bhagavat then 
proceeds to detail the nature of the three Gunas, their products and 
their results in the future world. These Gunas prove as bondage, 
and when they are got over, then the man is free from the bondage 
and becomes immortal. The distinguishing characteristic of one 
who is free from these three Gunas is a quiet undisturbed serene 
mood, in which happiness and misery are alike, and gold, clod of 
earth and stone are alike, in which agreeable and disagreeable 
things are alike, and praise and censure are also alike, etc. He 
who invariably resorts to Bhagava’. by Bhaktiyoga becomes free 
from these three Gunas and attains to the condition of Brahman. 
Bhagavat is the support of the immortal and unchanging Brahman 
and of eternal righteousness (duty) and of unending happ'ness. 

Here then is a distinct affirmation of the soul's attainment of 
freedom from passions by means of continuous devotion to Bhaga- 
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vat or God. The word Brahmayoni occurs in MU. III. 1. 3, and 
is to be interpreted, in the light of the opening statement in the 
above, as one whose Yoni is Brahman. 

§ 24 Chapter XV. Bhagavat proceeds to the comparison of 
Samsara, or the whole extent of things, to the Pippal-tree. This 
tree is to be cut by the weapon of indifference or non-attachment ; 
and then should be sought that place from whioh there is no 
return. One should surrender himself to the original Purusa. 
Those reach that unchanging position or place, who are free from 
pride, ignorance, desires, and the pair of happiness and misery. 
That is the highest abode of Bhagavat, which is not illuminated 
by the sun, the moon or the fire. When a soul departs from a 
body, it takes away the Indriyas, of which Manas is the sixth, 
and brings them in when it assumes another body. The soul itself 
is a part of Bhagavat and is eternal. This soul, placing itself 
in these six Indriyas, resorts to all objects of sense. The brilliance 
existing in the sun, which illumines the whole world, and which 
exists in the moon as well as in fire, is to be known as that of 
Bhagavat. By becoming Soma, Bhagavat raises all herbs. By 
becoming fire he contributes to digestion. He dwells in the heart 
of all. From him proceeds consciousness of one’s condition, know- 
ledge, and the rejection of what is not true. Bhagavat alone is to 
be known by means of all the Vedas and as the author of Ved&ntas 
and the knower of the Veda. There are two souls in the world, one 
that ohangeB, and the other that is unchangeable. Besides these 
there is another who is the highest and is called Paramatman, 
and who as the unchangeable lord supports all the three worlds 
after entering into them. Bhagavat is known to be that Highest 
Soul in the ordinary world and also in the Vedas. 

There is one new point brought out in this ohapter. And that 
1 b that the animal soul goes out of the body along with the six 
Benses and enters new ones in that condition. The comparison of 
the composite universe to the Pippal-tree occurs in KU. ( VI. 1 ), 
MaiU. ( VI. 4 ), and the non-illumination of the highest abode of 
Bhagavat is mentioned in a verse in KU. ( V. 15), MU, (II. 2. 10), 
and SU. ( VI. 14 ). The doctrine of the existence of the third 
highest Purusa should also be noted as a characteristic of this 
theistic work. The triad, Ksara, Aksara or Atman ( individual 

5 1 R. Q. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. J 
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soul ), and the ruling one God, is mentioned in SU. ( I. 10 ), which 
work is a precursor of the Bhagavadglta. 

§ 25. Chapter XVI. Bhagavat now proceeds to enumerate the 
virtues which constitute the divine endowments (DaivI Sarhpad ), 
and the vices that constitute demoniacal possessions. From divine 
endowments results final deliverance, and from the demoniacal 
possessions, follows destruction. There are two classes of created 
beings : one is divine and the other demoniacal. In persons of the 
latter class there is no purity nor oorrect conduct nor truth. They 
regard the world as unreal, without substratum or support, without 
God, disconnected and what more, springing from lust. Holding 
this view these wicked and dull persons with their ferocious deeds 
bring about the destruction of the world. Full of insatiable lust 
and possessed of vanity, pride, and arrogance, they act in an un- 
holy manner, sticking to their own false conceits. They accumu- 
late wealth by foul means for enjoyment and boasting of their 
possessions, their power, their parentage, they treat others with 
contempt and eventually go to the infernal regions. If they 
worship at all, they simply utter the name and assume a false 
garb. They are full of egotism and hate Bhagavat, as abiding in 
their own bodies and those of others. These wicked men be con- 
signs to the race of the demons. Desire, anger and covetousness 
are the three doors to hell. These three, therefore, should be 
abandoned. He who avoids these three doors reaches the highest 
goal. He who abandons sacred precepts and acts according 
to his own will, does not obtain success, happiness or the high- 
est goal. The sacred precepts must, therefore, be followed whenever 
a man has to do anything or avoid anything 

Here two classes of men. good and bad, are mentioned. Among 
the latter are included not only worldly men who do not care for 
God or morality, but the followers of philosophical or religious 
systems, different from that of Bhagavat seem also to be included. 
They set aside the sacred Sastra or precepts, denied God, as 
Buddhists and Jainas did, and regarded the world as unsubstantial 
or unreal, as the former did. 

§ 26. Chapter XV IT. Arjuna asks : 11 What is the frame of 
mind of those who set aside the sacred precepts and still worship 
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with faith ? Is it characterised by the quality of goodness, activi- 
ty or ignoranoe ? ” Bhagavat answers : “ Faith is of three kinds, 
characterised by goodness, activity, and darkness or ignoranoe. 
The faith of a man depends upon the quality of his heart. A man 
is what faith makes of him. As is his faith, so is the man The 
good worship gods, the active, Yaksas and Raksases or evil spirits, 
and the ignorant, ghosts and spectres. Men of demoniacal frame 
of mind perform terrible austerities full of ostentation and egotism, 
and cause attenuation of the elements composing the body and of 
the Bhagavat who dwells in it. He then mentions three kinds of 
food, modes of worship, austerities and gifts, in keeping with the 
three qualities. For instance, in the case of worship or sacrifice, 
that is in keeping with the quality of goodness, which is perform- 
ed without any regard for the fruit and in accordance with the 
sacred ritual. That springs from the quality of activity, whioh is done 
for the attainment of fruit and out of ostentation ; and that which 
is done without regard for the sacred precepts and without Dak- 
sina or rewards to the priest and without any faith, proceeds from 
the quaiity of ignoranoe. As to charitable gifts, those spring from 
the quality of goodness, whioh are made because it is a duty to 
give to one from whom no return is expected ; while that which 
is made with an interested motive and with a desire for return, 
springs from the quality of activity. And in this manner all the 
four subjects are treated. At the end the doing of good acts by 
the repetition of the syllables *’ Om, tat, sat ” is mentioned. 

In this chapter the truth that man’s religious faith and the 
character of the God that he worships, depend upon his own 
character whether good or bad, is clearly recognised. Not only 
the nature of the God worshipped, but also the diet, the mode 
of worship, charity or gifts, and the practice of austerity differ 
according as a man’s nature is influenced by one or other of the 
three qualities, goodness, activity, and ignorance. 

§ 27. Chapter XVIII. This chapter begins with a question by 
Arjuna as to the principles of renunciation and abandonment. 
Bhagavat replies that renunciation is the giving up of works 
■pringing from desires, and abandonment is the abandonment of 
fruits of actions. Some say that all Karman should be abandond ; 
others say that worship, charity and austerity should not he given 
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up. The decision is that these last should not he abandoned, as 
they bring about purity of the soul. The actions should be done 
without being attached to them or desiring for the fruits. That 
duty that must be done, should not be abandoned. Giving up 
that duty is an ignorant deed. When action is avoided because 
it is wearisome, its abandonment springs from the quality of 
passion. When the essential action is done because it should be 
done without any desire for fruit or attachment, that abandon- 
ment springs from goodness. It is not possible for a living being 
to abandon all actions. He who abandons only the fruit, is really 
one who has abandoned actions. According to the S&rhkhya 
doctrine, there are five different causes: the resting place, agent, 
instrument, varied movements and fate. In this manner it goes 
on. Some acts or states of mind are represented to vary according 
to the three qualities, such as knowledge, the deed done and the 
doer, Buddhi or will, firmness and happiness, and the duties of 
the different castes. 

The man who worships Him, from whom all beings have sprung 
and who has spread out all this, by doing the duties assigned to 
him, for which the three qualities have fitted him, attains final 
success. He then proceeds to mention all those virtues and other 
Btates of mind, such as self-control, freedom and passions, which 
oonduce to the realisation of the Brahma-condition. * When this 
condition is realised, a man is free from sorrow and desire, and, 
being equally disposed towards all beings, he develops in himself 
the highest love for Bhagavat, and knowing Bhagavat fully and 
truly, enters into the Bhagavat. One should do all acts, intent 
only upon God, and then one obtains the eternal place by the 
favour of God. A man should fix his mind upon Bhagavat alone, 
dedicating all his actions to him, and then he gets over all evils 
by the grace of Bhagavat. 

Then Bhagavat winds up the whole by teaching Arjuna to 
surrender himself with all his heart to God ( the Ruler), who 
abides in the hearts of all things and moves them, aB if forming 
parts of a wheel ; and then he says, by bis favour Arjuna would 
obtain perfect peace and an eternal resting-place. He is further 
instructed to dedicate hie whole mind to Bhagavat, to become 
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his devotee, to worship him, to bow to him, and in this way 
he (Arjuna) would reach him. This is styled the deepest secret. 
Then Arjuna is told to 6et aside all other methods of salvation and 
surrender himself to Bhagavat alone, and Bhagavat would then 
free him from all his sins. And thus the chapter ends. 

This is the Ek&ntika Dharma or monotheistic religion, which, 
as the NSr&yanlya tells us, was communicated to Arjuna. The 
method of salvation here revealed is to lead a life of action, but 
the fruit of the action one should not be intent on. The action 
should be done disinterestedly, that is, a man should be selfless in 
doing it. The action should be dedicated to Brahman, that is, it 
should be done because the Universal Order requires it to be done. 
This is tantamount to saying that one should do one’s duty 
because it is a duty. When a more personal interpretation is 
given to it, the doctrine comes to this, that one should act with 
the sole object of carrying out God’s will. The frame of mind 
that is generated by consistently acting in this manner, is free- 
dom from passion, a sense of the omnipresence of God and an 
equal regard for all things. This leads to the realisation of the 
highest love of God, and, knowing Bhagavat thoroughly, by this 
means a man is absorbed in him. 

But to do one’s duty consistently and selflessly is a matter 
difficult, since all beings are subject to the influence of the three 
qualities or, in our modern phraseology, of passions and appeten- 
cies. These can be got over by surrendering oneself to God. 

YI. The Sources of the Religion of the Bhagavadgita. 

§ 28. This constant insistence on action being done without 
any regard for the fruit, that is, distinterestedly or selflessly, 
forms a peculiarity of the Bhagavadgita. But the idea is not new. 
In the Isopanisad it is stated in the second verse, that a man 
should desire to live a hundred years doing actions resolutely, 
and in that way and no other, will action not contaminate him. 
And the nou-contamination as the result of an elevated state of 
mind is spoken of in ChU. IV. 14. 3; BU. 4. 23; and MaiU. VI. 20. 

The attributes of the Supreme Being the Gita draws from the 
Upanisads, as has been already shown in the remarks on the differ- 
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ent chapters. While the personality of God is fully aoknoW* 
ledged in certain parts of the Upanisads, mere Brahman, the 
personality of which is not so distinct, is also spoken of in some 
plaoes. When the Bhagavadglta takes in these passages, it takes 
care to distinctly personalise the Aksara or Brahman, as we have 
shown. The source from which the Gita derives its doctrines 
about the conquest of the self and the attainment of a condition 
of a peace and serenity, is the general atmosphere of religious and 
moral sentiment, that came to prevail from the beginning of the 
earliest Upanisad speculations to the formation of definite religi- 
ous systems, orthodox and heterodox. Consequently, though the 
Gita speaks of the Brahma-Nirvana, it ought not to be suppos- 
ed that it borrows this doctrine of final peace and serenity from 
Buddhism. The source resorted to by these systems was oommon 
to all. 

Besides the Upani9ads and the religious and moral atmosphere 
prevalent at that time, the Gita availB itself of the philosophy that 
had come into existence in early times. This is the philosophy 
of the Samkhya and the Yoga. Though the twenty-four principles 
of the former system, together with the Purusa or soul as the 
twenty-fifth, as known in later times, and the doctrine of the 
activity of the Prakrti only and the non-activity of Purusa, are 
alluded to in the Bhagavadglta, still it adds another soul called the 
Uttama Purusa or the Supreme Soul, which is not found in the 
later Samkhya, thus giving atheistic character to the philosophy. 
In their account of the creation, the Puranas follow this 
philosophy, and the later Yaisnava and Saiva systems adopt it in 
a more or less qualified manner. 

But the word Samkhya does not seem to be used in the 
Bhagavadglta to indicate the later non-theistic system In the 
second chapter and in the fifth, Samkhya indicates a philosophy 
based upon knowledge, and Yoga, one based on action. Again 
the five causes, that are alluded in the last chapter as men- 
tioned in the Samkhya system, do not appear to be known 
to the later Samkhya. The speculative philosophy, therefore, 
that existed about the time of the Svetasvatara-Upanisad and 
the Bhagavadglta, was known by the name of S&mkbya, and out 
of it grew the non-theietic system of later times. The Yoga, 
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the philosophy of action, too did prevail, but it culminated, as 
indicated before, into a concentration of mind, the ordinary opera- 
tion being suspended, on the Brahman, Aksara, or the Supreme 
Soul. 

5 29. Thus the Bhagavad gits is the result of development of 
the religious and philosophic speculation that prevailed before the 
rise of Buddhism. But the origin of the idea of Bhakti, or love 
of God, which is the characteristic of the work, has formed the 
subject of a great deal of speculation in modern times, and to this 
point we will now turn. In the Upanisads, Up&sanS, or fervent 
meditation of a number of things-such as Manas ( mind ), the 
sun, the Purusa in the sun or the moon, food, vital breath, etc., 
regarded as Brahman, i.e., thinking of them as Brahman-is prescrib- 
ed. Such a fervent meditation cannot but magnify the thing and 
give it a glorious form so as to excite admiration and even love. 
Again what is called the Internal Atman ( soul ) is said in the 
Brhadaranyaka to be dearer than a son, wealth and everything 
else ( I. 4. 8. ). Here the word Atman may possibly be taken to 
mean one 's own soul. In the same Upanisad there is another 
passage which runs thus: “ This is that Great Unborn, who is of 
the form of thought among vital airs, who dwells in the cavity of 
the heart, who is controller of all, ruler of all, the lord of all. By 
doing good or evil deeds he does not become better or worse. He 
iB the ruler of all beings, he is the causeway or dike that separates 
thingB from one anotheT and prevents them being confused to- 
gether ( he is the preserver of order ). The Br&hmanas desire to 
know him by the words of the Vedas, by worship, charity and 
austerity. Knowing him, one becomes a sage. The recluses desir- 
ing him as the place to live in, renounce the world. On this ac- 
count the wise men of old did not desire progeny, saying to 
themselves: ‘ What shall we do with progeny, when we have got 
this Being, this world to live in ? and thus they gave up desire 
for sons, wealth and the world and lived the life of mendicants ” 
( IV. 4. 22 ). 

Now, if those wise men of old gave up all the pleasures of the 
world to contemplate and dwell with the Supreme Being, so 
eloquently described, must it not be considered that they were 
actuated by love for Him, though the word Bhakti does not occur 
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here ? And at the bottom of all those rapturous sayings about the 
peace attained by seeing the Supreme Soul in the world and the 
heart of man, there must be a feeling akin to love. And during 
the period when the Rgveda poetry was composed, love for God or 
gods was often an abiding sentiment in the heart of the poet, as is 
evident from the words : “Dyaus is my father ’’ ( RV. 1. 104. 33 ), 
“ Aditi ( the boundless ) is father, mother, and son ” (RV. I. 89. 10); 
and from such prayers as “ O father Dyaus, avert all evils”, “ Be 
accessible to us and gracious as a father to the son", etc. Though 
the later sacrifioial ritual destroyed the spirit of these verses and 
converted them into simple verbal formulae, Btill, the feeling that 
was in the heart at the time when they were composed, must have 
continued, though it found no expression for a time and exhibited 
itself again mixed with wonder and admiration in the times of the 
Upanisads. It certainly was not absent during this last period. 
The text about the two birds, the friends and companions of each 
other, by which are meant the Supreme and Individual souls ex- 
ists in the Rksamhita (I. 164. 20) and is repeated in the Mundaka- 
Upanisad ( VII. 1. 1 ). 

In the last ( MU. III. 2. 3 ), and in the KU. ( II. 23 ), there is a 
Verse to the effect that this Supreme Soul is not to be attained by 
lectures ( from a teacher ), nor by intelligence, nor b*r much 
learning ; he is to be attained by him whom the Supreme Soul 
favours ; to him he discloses his form. Again we have the 
dootrine that the supremely wise Being, the life of all, leads a 
man to do good deeds, whom he desires to elevate ( KBU. III. 8 ) ; 
and another, that God dwelling in the heart of all beings, controls 
them — which latter forms the subject of a celebrated passage in 
the BU. III. 7. From this it is clear that the doctrine that the 
individual soul is dependent on the Supreme and that the 
latter alone works out his salvation, was acknowledged in 
Upanisad times. 

§ 30. In this manner all the points that constitute the EkSntika 
religion of the Bhagavadglta are to be found in the older religious 
literature. The word Bhakti, however, in the sense of love is not 
to be found except in a verse in SU. But that word is not always 
Used in the sense of love even by Ramanuja In his system Bhakti 
means constant meditation and corresponds to the Upasana of 
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of the Upanisads. The word etymologically signifies resorting to 
and then loving the thing resorted to. It is used in this sense 
by Panini in Sutra IV. 3. 95 ; but the word, as explained by the 
commentators, has a passive sense and means a thing resorted 
to, liked or loved ; and general and special terminations are 
prescribed, which, when affixed to a noun, indicate ane by whom 
the thing expressed by the noun is liked or loved* In thiq sense 
the word Bhakti is used by Yaska also, when he speaks of certain 
things as Agnibhaktlni, Indrabhaktlni, i. e., things which resort 
to, or relate themselves to, Agni, etc. Thus the idea of love was 
associated with the word in early times, though it then signified 
loved instead of love. Properly speaking, by the rules of 
Panini himself, it ought to signify the latter, as the suffix ti 
indicates Bhava or condition. Howsoever the word may have 
come into use in later times, the thing expressed by it, visr., love 
for the Atman or the Supreme Soul, was an idea implied and 
often expressed by the word Priya or Preyas in the Upanisad 
period. 

§ 31. The state of things which must have led to the evolu- 
tion of the religion of the Gita seems to me to be thu. About the 
time when the systems of religion we have been considering 
arose, there was a tendency amongst the people which often 
worked itself out, as is evident from the Pali Birth-Stories, to 
give up worldly life and betake themselves to a residence in 
forests or mountains. Even Buddhism, Jainism and other like 
systems considered an asoetic life to be a sine qua non of religi- 
ous elevation. There is reason to believe that Sramanas existed 
before the rise of Buddhism. The religious systems that had 
sprung up were mostly atheistic. The Indian mind had become 
prone to indulge in mere moral discourses and thoughts of moral 
exaltation, unassociated with a theistic faith, as appeals clear 
from Buddhism and other systems, and also from dry moral dis- 
sertations of which the Mahabharata is full. Such a system as 
that of the Bhagavadgtta was, therefore, necessary to counteract 
these tendencies. Theistic ideas were so scattered in the Upa- 
ni^ads, that it was necessary for practical purposes to- work them 
up into a system of redemption capable of being grasped easily. 

These appear to be the conditions under which the Git& came 

(J i R. 0. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV, J 
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into existence. T am not inclined to dissolve Vasudeva and Arjuna 
into solar myths ; but Vasudeva could not have been living when 
the Bhagavadgita was composed as a discourse delivered by him, 
any more than- Buddha was living when his discourses were 
reduoed to the' form of books. It is worthy of remark that both 
of them are calle^ Bhagavats when speaking. Vasudeva must 
already have been deified before the Bhagavadgita was written. 

As regards the attitude of the Bhagavat to the older belief, it 
is evident that it is conservative and he came to fulfil the law 
and not supersede it. It must already have been seen that he 
looks at the sacrificial religion from almost the same point of 
view as the Upanisads. The cherishing of desires which the 
Baorificial rite? encourged is considered harmful, and the fruit 
attained by means of them is perishable. It was because this 
Ekintika religion was so conservative, that it gradually made 
its way into, Hindu society in general, though it did not succeed 
in uprooting the religion of sacrifices. Still it always retained 
its character as a religion for women and for all castes, Sudras 
included, arid in its later development it was associated with 
Buoh Vedic rites as then remained when it was professed by the 
■Br&hmanas, but not so associated when its followers were of 
-lower castes, among whom it continued to exercise great influence. 
The Bhagavat 's attitude towards the worshippers of other gods 
-has already been explained. It was strictly liberal. All worship 
to whomsoever it was directed, reaches him ultimately, but the 
devotees of ofchdr gods do not know Bhagavat as he truly is and 
thus go wrong. This attitude must have had something to do 
'with the influence of the Viisudeva-Krsna cult over the lower 
"classes. ’ 1 * ' 1 

Yil. Identification of Vasudeva with Narayana. 

* ' § : 92. -The w*0rd Narayana is similar to Nadayana, which 
last & formed by P. IV. 1. 99 and means the Gotra Nadayana. 
The termination is significative and means in this case the 
resting' place 6r 'the place to which Nada or a collection of Nadas 
go. So Narayana means the resting place or goal of Nara or a 
collection Of NaiW, In the Narayanlya ( XII. 341 ) Kesava or 

1 JledbStithi's/ commentary on Mann 1, 10. 
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Hari says to Arjuna that he is known as the .resting plaoe or 
goal of men ( Naranam ). The word Nr or Nara is also used to 
denote gods as manly persons, especially in the Vedas, so that 
N&r&yanamay he oonstrued as the resting place .or goal of> gods. 
There is a tradition which connects Narayana with the primeval , 
waters. Manu ( 1. 10 ), and also Hari in the above passage say, 
that the waters were called Naras because they were the sons of 
Nara, and, since they were the first resting place of Brahma in thei 
first case and of Hari in the second, the two were called Narayanas. 
The Puranas, such as the Vayu and the Visnu, agree with Manu. 
Again there is a tradition that Brahmadeva sprang from the lotus in. 
the navel of Narayana or Visnu (MBh. III. 12. 34 and, XII. 349. 18).. 
In the Vayu-Purana Narayana is represented as prior to Avyakta 
or matter in an undeveloped form, and from Avyakta sprang the 
mundane egg, and from the latter arose Brahmadeva. 

All these traditions in various forms seem to go back to 
RV. X. 82. 5 and 6, which may be thus translated : “Prior to the Bky, 
prior to this earth, prior to the living gods, what is that embryo 
which the waters held first and in which all the gods existed ? 
The waters held that same embryo in which all gods exist or find 
themselves ; on the navel of the unborn stood something in which 
all beings stood ”. In this we have first the waters mentioned ; 
on those waters stood the embryo, which corresponds to the 
Brahma of the later tradition, who created everything ; and the 
unborn corresponds to Narayana from whose navel he sprang. In 
this embryo all the gods, it is said, found themselves. This corres- 
ponds to the Naras, men or gods, whose goal or resting place was 
Narayana, so that this confirms the identity between Brahma and 
Narayana mentioned by Manu and some of the Puranas. Narayana 
therefore, who, by the other authorities cited above, is. considered 
prior to Brahmadeva and to the Svayambhu of Manu, is another 
person and has a cosmic character and is not a historical or mytho- 
logical individual. This idea of Narayana was developed in the 
period of the later Brahmanas and Aranyakas. 

In the Satapatha-Brahmana ( XII. 3. 4 ), Purusa NSrayana is 
represented to have sent forth from the place of sacrifice VasuS, 
Rudras and Adityas by means of the morning, midday and even- 
ing libations respectively, he alone remaining ip the place. Fra- 
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jSpatltella him to sacrifice again, and the eubstanoe of the 'whole 
is that NfirAy ana placed himself in all the worlds, in all the gods, 
in all the Vedas and in all the vital airs, and they were placed in 
him. This shadows forth the r ising of Nar&yana to the dignity 
of the Supreme Soul, who pervades all and in whom all things 
etlst and who in the beginning sent forth all the gods, being him- 
self their reoeptacle or resting place as indicated in RV. X. 82. 6. 
In another place ( XIII. 6. 1 ) Purusa Narayana is mentioned as 
having conceived the idea of a Panoaratra Sattra (continued sacri- 
fices for five days } as the means of obtaining superiority over all 
beings and becoming all beings. He performed the sacrifices and 
attained to that dignity. Here also Narayana’s becoming the 
Supreme Ruler and becoming all are spoken of. Narayana i6 re- 
presented as the author of the Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ). This 
appears to be as muoh a fanciful representation, as that of V isva- 
karman and others as authors of other hymns. As in these last 
oases, it hoe a connection with the deity to which the hymn refers, 
so that Ntr&yana i* another name of the Purusa, and these two 
names are associated together, as we have seen, in tbe above cita- 
tions from the Satapatha-Brahm&na. In the Taittiriya-Aranyaka 
( X. 11 ) Ifirayana is described with all the attributes of the 
fiupranaxioul, which are usually found mentioned in the Upanisads. 

In the Mahabh&rata and Puranas, he figures as the supreme 
god, especially in connection with the creation ; mythologically he 
is represented as lying on the body of a huge serpent in the ocean 
of milk, the original conception of his connection with the prime- 
val waters being still kept to. Narayana thus became an object 
of worship. In the Ghosundi Inscription noticed before,’ there is 
what appears to be a dedication of an enclosure to Narayana 
( 'N&Tiyana-Vitik& ). 

§ 33. The heaven of this Narayana was the Svetadvlpa or white 
Mand. In the Xsthasaritsagara ( 54.19,21,23 ) Nsravahana- 
datta is represented to have been carried to the white island by 
Devasiddhi and to Hari reposing on the body of the serpent Sesa 
*nd attended by N&rada and other devotees. In another place in 
the same work ( 115, 101-3 ) certain gods are spoken of as having 
gone to Svetadvlpa and seen Hari in a house made of great gems, 
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lying on the Berpent bed with LaksmI sitting at his feet. In the Hard- 
vaihsa ( 14,384 ) it is stated that Yogins and KfipilasSrhkhyas, who 
desire Moksa or final deliverance, go to the white island or 
Svetadvlpa, by reciting the prayer and praise composed by Balin. 
Evidently, therefore, Svetadvlpa or white island is the heaven in 
whioh Narayana, spoken of sometimes as Hari, dwells. It cor- 
responds to the Vaikuntha of Visnu, the Kailasa of Siva, and the 
Goloka of Gopalakrsna ; and to that heaven of NSrSyana it was 
that Narada went and saw him and learned from him the mono- 
theistic religion of Vasudeva. There is, therefore, no need to sup- 
pose that the white island was a Christian oountry peopled by 
white races. 

§ 34. NSrSyana, being thus evolved as the Supreme Being in 
the later Brahmanio period, was, of course, prior to Y Ssudeva, 
and in the epic-times when the worship of the latter arose, Vfisu- 
deva was identified with Narayana. In the Vanaparvan ( ohaps. 
188, 189 ) there is a description of the condition of things at the 
time of dissolution of the universe, in which it is stated that there 
was water everywhere and there was a boy lying on couch on a 
branch of a Nyagrodha tree. He opened his mouth and took in 
Markandeya, who roamed in the inside and saw the whole universe 
and was struck with wonder. Then the boy vomited or threw 
him out, when he saw again the waters alone. Markandeyathen ask- 
ed the boy who he was ; then he said: ‘‘Formerly I gave to the witters 
the name of NarSh, and those were my resting place (Ayana), .and 
therefore I am Narayana”, and thus he goes on to describe Ms 
greatness. Finally Markandeya, who tells the whole story, gays 
to Yudhisthira that Janardana, his relative, is this same N&rSyana. 
The burden of the whole of the Nar&yanlya section seems to be 
this identity between Narayana and Vasudeva. 

Besides this Narayana, the creator of all, there was a tradition 
about another who was always associated with Nara. This com- 
panionship seems to be traceable to the Upanisad idea of two birds 
dwelling in a tree, friends and associates of each other. That one 
of those, who is called the lord and the onlooker, is in the present 
tradition Narayana, and the other, who is engaged in eating the fruit 
of the tree, Nara. The old idea was transferred to the new con- 
ception of Narayana as the resting place or abode of all men, Ijj 
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jipatittetU him tosuorifice again, and the substance of the whol® 
is that N4r*yana placed himself in all the worlds, in all the gods, 
inall the Vedas and in all the vital airB, and they were placed in 
Mm. This Shadows forth the rising of N&ray ana to the dignity 
of 'the Supreme Soul, who pervades all and in whom all things 
exist and who in the beginning sent forth all the gods, being him- 
self their receptacle or resting place as indicated in RV. X. 82. 6. 
In andther plaoe ( XIII. 6. 1 ) Purusa N arayana is mentioned as 
herring -conceived the idea of a Panoaratra Sattra (continued sacri- 
fices for five days ) as the means of obtaining superiority over all 
beings and becoming all beings. He performed the sacrifices and 
attained to khat dignity. Here also Narayana’s becoming the 
Supreme Ruler and becoming all are spoken of. Narayana is re- 
presented as the author of the Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ). This 
appears to be as much a fanoiful representation, as that of Visva- 
karman and others as authors of other hymns. As in these last 
cases, it 'has a connection with the deity to which the hymn refers, 
so that NArSyana is another name of the Purusa, and these two 
names are associated together, as we have seen, in the above cita- 
tions ■fromthe Satapatha-Brahmana. In the Taittiriya-Aranyaka 
( X. 11 ) Nirfyana is described with all the attributes of the 
Supreme ssoul, which are usually found mentioned in the Upanisads. 

In the Mahabh&rata and Puranas, he figures as the supreme 
god, especially in connection with the creation ; mythologically he 
is represented as lying on the body of a huge serpent in the ocean 
of milk, the original conception of his connection with the prime- 
val waters being still kept to. Narayana thus became an object 
of worship. In the Ghosurdi Inscription noticed before, 1 there is 
what appears to be a dedication of an enclosure to Narayana 
( NSr&y ana- Viti k & ). 

§ 33. The heaven of this Narayana was the Svetadvtpa or white 
island. In the Xsthasaritsagara ( 54.19,21,23 ) Naravahana- 
datta is represented to have been carried to the white island by 
Devasiddhi and to Hari reposing on the body of the serpent Sesa 
smd attended iby Nftrada and other devotees. In another place in 
the same work ( 115, 101-3 ) certain gods are spoken of as having 
gone to SvefcadrJpa and seen Hari in a house made of great gems, 
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lying on the serpent bed with Laksml sitting at his feet. In the Hari- 
vamsa ( 14,384 ) it is stated that Yogins and K&pilasfimkhyas, who 
desire Moksa or final deliverance, go to the white island or 
Svetadvlpa, by reciting the prayer and praise composed by Balin. 
Evidently, therefore, Svetadvlpa or white island is the heaven in 
whioh Narayana, spoken of sometimes as Hari, dwells. It cor- 
responds to the Vaikuntha of Visnu, the KailSsa of Siva, and the 
Goloka of Gopalakrsna ; and to that heaven of N&rSyana it was 
that Narada went and saw him and learned from him the mono- 
theistic religion of Vasudeva. There is, therefore, no need to sup- 
pose that the white island was a Christian country peopled by 
white races 

8 34. NSrayana, being thus evolved as the Supreme Being in 
the later Brahmanic period, was, of course, prior to Vfisudeva, 
and in the epicitimes when the worship of the latter arose, Vfisu- 
deva was identified with Narayana. In the Vanaparvan ( chaps. 
188, 189 ) there is a description of the condition of things at the 
time of dissolution of the universe, in which it is stated that there 
was water everywhere and there was a boy lying on couch on a 
branch of a Nyagrodha tree. He opened his mouth and took in 
Markandeya, who roamed in the inside and saw the whole universe 
and was struck with wonder. Then the boy vomited or threw 
him out, when he saw again the waters alone. Mirkandeyaihen m«k- 
ed the boy whohe was ; then he said: “Formerly I gave to the waters 
the name of Narah, and those were my resting place (Ayana), .and 
therefore I am Narayana", and thus he goes on to desoribe his 
greatness. Finally Markandeya, who tells the whole story, says 
to Yudhisthira that Janardana,his relative, is this same N&r&yana. 
The burden of the whole of the NSrayanlya section seems to be 
this identity between NS.ra.yana and Vasudeva. 

Besides this Narayana, the creator of all, there was a tradition 
about another who was alway s associated with Nara. This com- 
panionship seems to be traceable to the Upanisad idea of two birds 
dwelling in a tree, friends and associates of each other. That one 
of those, who is called the lord and the onlooker, is in the present 
tradition Narayana, and the other, who is engaged in eating the fruit 
of the tree, Nara. The old idea was transferred to the new con- 
ception of Narayana as the resting place or abode of all men, In 
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the. opening chapter of the NSrSyanlya it is stated that NarSyana 
the eternal soul of the universe, with four forms became the son 
of Dharma. The four forms or four sons were Nara, Narayana, 
Hari and Krsna. The first two of these devoted themselves to the 
practice of austerities in the Badarikasrama. 

The same story is given in the Vamana-Purana (chap. 6). These 
four are represented as the sons of Dharma and had Ahimsa (non- 
killing ) as their mother. This story seems to be significant. 
About the time when the new systems of religion arose, the ideas 
that were undergoing fermentation were Dharma or righteous- 
ness and Ahimsa or non-slaughter, as against the old ceremonial 
of sacrificial rites and the killing of animals in accordance 
with it. These four names, therefore, were names connected with 
the introduction of a new system of religion, not heterodox, 
which concerned itself with righteousness and non-slaughter of 
animals. That is what appears to be meant by Dharma being 
called the father of these four and Ahimsa their mother, 

Nara and Narayana are sometimes called Rsis, and that is 
probably to be traced to the conception of Narayana as the 
Bsi or composer of the Purusasukta. These gods must have been 
very famous at the time when the Mahabharata was composed, 
since in the opening stanza of the different books obeisance is 
made to these two gods, In the Vanaparvan ( 12. 46, 47 ) Janar- 
dana is represented to have said to Arjuna : “ Oh invincible one, 
thou art Nara and I am Hari Narayana, and we, the sages Nara- 
Narayana, have come to this world at the proper time ; thou art 
not different from me, oh Partha, and I am not different from 
thee ; it is not possible to know any difference between us. ” 
In chap. 30 ( verse 1 ) of the same Parvan, the God of gods ( Siva ) 
says to Arjuna : “ In a former birth ( body ) thou vast Nara and 
with Narayana for thy companion, performedst austerities for 
many thousands of years in Badarl ”. In the Udyogaparvan 
( 49. 19.) it is said ; “ The two heores, Yasudeva and Arjuna, who 
are great warriors, are the old gods Nara and Narayana. This 
is the tradition." In this manner there are a good many examples 
of the identification of Arjuna and Vasudeva with Nara and 
JTarayana. And thus the old tradition about the two ftsis w b 0 
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ere warriors at the same time was brought into connection 
/ith the two interlocutors of the Bhagavadglta. 

VIII. Identification of Vasudeva with Visnu. 

* • 

§ 35. Visnu is a Vedic deity. There are but few hymns 
addressed to him in RV., but his personality is by no means un- 
important. The long strides which he takes, and the three steps 
by which he measures the universe, are always described with an 
enthusiastic spirit. His first two steps can be discerned and 
approached by men, but the third no one can dare transgress, 'and 
it is beyond the flight of birds ( RV. I. 155. 5 ). The wise see the 
highest place of Visnu ( Paramam padam ), as it were an eye 
fixed in the heaven ( RV. I. 22. 20 ). In the highest place Of 
Visnu there is a well of honey, and there the gods rejoice ( RV. I. 
154. 5 ). Visnu appears as the comrade and helper of Indra. 

Visnu, however, in spite of his comparatively subordinate posi- 
tion in RV., began to rise in importance in the time of the Brah- 
manas, while during the epic and Puranic period he rose to the rank 
of the supreme spirit. The moment which seems to have been in 
operation during this process of elevation, was reverence for the 
third step or the mysterious highest abode of Visnu beyond the 
ken of all. In the Brahnianic period we have the mention of 
Agni as the lowest of the gods and Visnu as the highest ( AB.1.1 ). 
Then we have a story in Satapatha-Brahmana and Taittirlya- 
Aranyaka of a sacrificial session held by the gods for the attain- 
ment of splendour, glory and food. They proposed to themselves 
that he amongst them, who by his deeds reached the end of the 
sacrifice before the others, should attain the highest place among 
them all. Visnu reached the end before the others, and he thus 
became the highest of the gods; and therefore they say that 
Visnu is the highest of the gods ( SB. XIV. 1. 1. ). "When this 
was written, Visnu had already attained to the supreme dignity, 
and the story is invented to account for it. There is again in 
the same Brahmana ( 1. 2. 5 ) the story of Visnu the dwarf. When 
the gods and Asuras were contending for a place of sacrifice, the 
latter agreed that they would allow as much land for the former 
as was equal to the size of the dwarf. Visnu' was then made t« 
lie down, but gradually he grew so large as to encompass the 
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whohe-'earth, and so the gods got the whole earth. Here a miracu- 
lous power has been attributed to Visnu, though he is not nece- 
ssarily the Supremo Spirit. 

In tho Maitri-Upanisad (VI. 13) food is called the form of 
Bhagavad- Visnu, -which sustains the universe. In the Katha- 
Upanisad ( III. 9 ) the progress of the human soul is compared to 
a- journey, and the end of the path which he traverses is called 
fee. highest place of Visnu ( Paramam padarn ). This is the final 
goal and the abode of eternal bliss, and the use of the word in this 
sense lends support to the view that the elevation of Visnu to the 
dignity of the Supreme Being was due to the fact that the express- 
ion was capable of being used to denote this sense. Some time 
after, Visnu became even a household god. In the ceremony of 
tha seven, steps contained in the marriage ritual, the bridegroom 
has to Bay to the bride, when she puts forth a step : “ May Visnu 
lead you or be with you.” This formula occurs in the Grhya- 
sutras of Apastamba, Hiranyakesin and Paraskara, but not in that 
of AsvalS-yana. In epic times Visnu grew to be in every respect 
the Supreme Spirit ; and Vasudeva is identified with Visnu. In 
ohapters 65 and 66 of the Bhismaparvan noticed before,' the 
Supreme Spirit is addressed as N&r&yana and Visnu and is 
identified with Vasudeva. 

In fee Anuglta portion of the Asvamedhikaparvan (chap. 53-55) 
Knine,. while returning to Dv&raka, meets on the way a sage of 
thnname of Uttanka of the Bhrgu race. The sage asks Krsna 
whether he had established peace between the contending kins- 
men, P&nduB and Kurus, and established affectionate relations 
between them. Krsna replies that the Kurus had been destroyed 
and fee P&ndus were in possession of the supreme sovereignty. 
The Bage got angTy and said that he would pronounce a curse 
against Krsna, but if he explained to him the philosophy of the 
soul (Adhy&tma), he would desist. Krsna then does explain this 
philosophy at the request of Uttanka and shows him his universal 
form (Vir&t svarupam). The Svarupa is the same as, or similar 
to, feat shown to Arjuna acoording to the Bhagavadgita, but it is 
here, called the Vaisnava form (Rupa),, which name does not occur 
in the other passage. Thus then between the period of the Bhaga- 
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vidglti and that of the Anuglta, the identity of Vfisudeva-Krsna 
with Visnu had beoome an established fact. In the S&ntiparvan 
( chap. 43 } Yudhisthira addressing Krsna sings a hymn of praise, 
in which Krsna is identified with Visnu. In the epic times, Visnu 
is regarded as the Supreme Spirit, but the names of Nar&yana and 
V&siideva-Krana apparently occur more frequently or are more 
prominent. 

§ 36. Still many parts of the Mahabh&rata represent a condi- 
tion of things in which the divinity Vasudeva-Krsna was not gene- 
rally acknowledged. In the above passage from the Anuglta, the 
sage Uttanka is about to pronounce a curse on Krsna, as if he waa 
an ordinary individual, and desists only when hiB universal form 
is shown to him. Similarly in many passages noticed by Dr. Muir 
( O. S. T. IV, pp. 205ff. ) Krsna’s divinity is denied; and Samjaya 
and Bhlsma make strenuous efforts to establish it. 

What appears to be the fact is, that the religion of Vasudeva, 
in which divine honours were paid to him, was professed by the 
Satvatas, as observed in several of the passages noticed above, and 
its gradual extension to other tribes and people of the country is 
Bhadowed forth in these portions of the great epic. In the Pur&nio 
times, however, the cult of V&sudeva ceased to be militant, and three 
Steams of religious thought, namely, the one flowing from Visnu, 
the Vediogod at its source, another from NarSy ana, the cosmic and 
philosophic god, and the third from VaBudeva, the historical god, 
mingled together decisively and thus formed the later Vaisnavisro. 
There is however, a fourth stream, which in modern times in some 
of the systems of Vaisnavism has acquired an aln ost exclusive 
predominance, and to this we shall now direct our attention. 

IX. Identification of V asudeva-Krsna with the 
Cowherd God ( Gopala-Krsna )• 

g 3?. There is no allusion to the cowherd Krsna in the autho- 
rities we have hitherto quoted. The Inscriptions, the work of Patan- 
Jali and iVen the Nariyanlya itself indicate no knowledge of the 
existence of such a god. In the last the Avatara of V&sudeva is 
mentioned as having been assumed for the destruction of Kafnsa, 
but of none of the demons whom the cowered Krsna killed in the 

7 | R. Cl. Bbaadarfcar’s Works, Yob i v - ] 
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eow-settlement ( Gokula ). The contrast between this and the 
statements in the Harivaih3a (vv. 5876-5878), Vayu-Pur&na, ohaj>. 
98 , vv. 100-102, and Bhagavata-Pur&na, II. 7, of Krsna’s Avatar a 
having been assumed for destroying all the demons that appeared 
in the cow-settlement as well as of Karima— is significant. When 
these works were written, the legend about the oowherd Krspa 
must have already become current and his identification with 
V&sudeva-Krsna been effected. And the story of the Vjrs^i prince 
Visudeva having been brought up in a cow-settlement is incongru- 
ous with his later career as depicted in the Mah&bh&rata. Nor 
does any part of it require the presupposition of such a boyhood as 
has been ascribed to him. 

In the Sabhaparvan (chap. 41), however, Sisupftla in traduoing 
Kf?na alludes to his valorous deeds, such as the killing of Putan* 
and others, whioh were done in the cow-settlement, and speaks of 
Bhlsma’s having praised them. But the praise bestowed on Krsna 
by Bhlsma (chap. 38) does not contain a mention of these deeds. 
This passage therefore is interpolated 1 . 


1. The Southern Recension of the MahSbhffrata contains many interpolations. 
In the NffrSyaijIya, chap. 338 of the Northern Reoension corresponds to 
chap. 344 of the Southern. We have six verses in the latter whi^h ape not 
contained in the former. They speak of animals made of flour being killed 
instead of real live animals. This is a later doctrine, which is strongly 
advocated by the Madhva Vaifi^avas.but denied with as much pertinacity 
by Smffrtas. In the present case in the SabhSparvan, chap. 22, vv. 27-36 
about Efsija's doings in Gokula are in S, and not in N. Chapter 23 in 8, about 
Kr?ba’s birth and removal to Gokula is not in N. Chapter 24, 8, w. 4-5 
about Jar&sathdha's declining to fight with Kpspa, because he was a Gopa, 
are not found in chap. 2'l, N, whioh corresponds to that chapter. Chapters 
33 and 34 in S. are not in N. The first is about Sahadeva's expedition to 
the PHtjdya country and the second about Gha(otkaca's being sent to 
LankB. and Vibhlsaija’s paying tribute out of respect for Kpsija. At 
the end of chap. 39 in S, correspinding to chap. 36 in N, there is an inter- 
polated passage, in which the wor jhip done to Kpsqa is derided as having 
been done to a Gopa or cowherd. This is not found in N. Chapters 42-61 tn 
B, are not found in N. They oontain a mention of the Avat&ras ofVi^u 
and his exploits ii Gokula. Chap. 64 in S, corresponds to chap. 41 in N. 
Thus attempts have always been made to bring by means of interpolations 
the stories told in the MahSbhSrata to the form which they subsequently 
assume. The passage dealt with in the text is a clear interpolation. 
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' "Tie name Govinda does oocur in the Bhagavadglta and other 
parts of MahSbhSrata. It is an anoient name, being derived by a 
V^Titlka on P, III. 1. 138. If this name was given to Krena, be- 
cause of his having had to do with cows, while a boy in Gokula. 
and his previous history in the oow-settlement was known, when 
4hie genuine portions of the M ahabh&rata were composed, we should 
have found an -etymology of the name expressive of that connec- 
tion. But, on the contrary, in the A diparvan it is stated that Go- 
vinda is so called, because in the form of a boar he found the 
earth (Go) in the waters, which he agitated (chap. 21. 12) ; and in the 
Santiparvan (ohap. 342. 70) Vfisudeva says: “ J am called Govinda 
by the gods, because formerly I found the earth which was lost and 
lodged in a den”. The origin of the name may be traced to this 
legend, hut more probably Govinda is a later form of Govid, which 
in the Rgveda is used as an epithet of Indra in the sense of ‘ the 
finder of the cows ’. This epithet, as another, Kesinisudana which 
is also applicable to Indra, must have been transferred to Yasudeva- 
Krsna, when he came to be looked upon as the chief god. 

Prom all this it appears that the story of Krsna’ s boyhood in 
the Gokula was unknown till about the beginning of the Christian 
Era. The Harivarhsa which is the chief authority for it, contains 
the word Dln&ra, corresponding to the Latin word Denarius, and 
consequently must have been written about the third century of 
the Christian era. Some time before that the stories of Krsna’B 
boyhood must have been current. The nature of the tribe of 
cowherds among whom Krsna lived, is to be gathered from the 
words of the boy-god addressed to his foster-father Nanda, in order 
to dissuade him from celebrating a festival to Indra, and induce 
him to worship the mountain Govardhana instead. " We are 
cowherds, ” he says, “ wandering in forests, maintaining our- 
selves on cows, which are our wealth ; cows are our deities, 
and mountains and forests” (H. 3808). The cowherds lived 
in a Ghosa or temporary encampment, which was capable 
of being easily removed from place to place, as when they left 
Vraja and encamped in Vrndavana ( H. 3532 ). Ghosa is defined 
bb Abhlrapalll, whioh is generally understood as the enclosure 
of cowherds. 

But the original signification of the word Abhira is not a Qow 
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herd. It is the name of a race, whose original occupation wag 
the tending of oowg ; and consequently the name became in later 
times equivalent to a ‘ cowherd For these reasons the cowherds 
among whom the boy-god Krsna lived, belong to a nomadio tribe 
of the name of Abhlras. These Abhlras occupied the tract of 
oountry from Madhuvana near Mathura to Anupa and Aparta, 
the regions about Dv&raka { H. 5161-5163 ). The Abhlras are 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (Mausalaparvan, chap. 7) as having 
attacked Arjuna, who was oarrying the women of the Vrsnis from 
Dv&raka to Kuruksetra after the extinction of the male members 
of the Vrsni race. They are described as robbers and Mlecchas, 
and lived near Pancanada, which is probably Punjab. The Vi9nu- 
Purana locates them near the Aparantas ( Konkan) and Baurastras, 
and Var&hamihira assigns them nearly the same position. Though 
they are mentioned as the southern people ( Br. S. 14. 12 ), and as 
living in the southwest ( Br. S. 14. 18 ), the Abhlras must have 
migrated in large hordes into the country. They were at first 
mere nomads and afterwards settled in the country from about 
the eastern confines of the Punjab to the vicinity of Mathura and 
in the south up to Saurastra and Kathiavad, i. e., they must have 
occupied the whole of Ra'putana and a tract to the northeast of 
it. After they were settled, they took to various occupations, one 
of which was of oourse the old one, namely the tending of oows. 

The descendants of the old Abhlras are called Ahirs at the 
present day, and we have now Ahirs following the occupation of 
carpenters, goldsmiths, cowherds and even priesthood. At one 
time they founded a kingdom in the nothern part of the Maratha 
country, and an Inscription of the ninth year of the Abhlra king 
Isvarasena, the son of Abhlra Sivadatta, is found at Nasik 1 2 3 . 
From the form of the characters the Inscription probably belongs 
to the end of the third century. The Pur&nas mention a dynasty 
of Abhiras composed of ten princes*. Another Inscription of an 
earlier date is found at Gunda* in Kathiavad, in which the 
charities of Rudrabhuti, a general, who is called an Abhlra, are 
mentioned. The Inscription belongs to the Teigu of a Ksatrapa 


1 L'uders, List of BrShml Inscriptions, Nr. 1137. 

2 See VSyu-Purana, vol. II, chap. 37, page 453, Bibl. Ind. 

3 Luders, List of BrShral Inscriptions, Nr. 963. 
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king of the name of Rudrasimha, who held power in Saka 102 
corresponding to 180 A. D, , 

If then about the end of the second century and in 
the third, the Abhlras enjoyed high political posi- 
tion, they must have migrated into the country in the first 
century. They probably brought with them the worship of the 
boy-god and the story of his humble birth, his reputed father’s 
knowledge that he was not his son, and the massacre of the inno- 
cents. The two last correspond to Nanda’s knowing that he wbb 
not the father of Krsna and Kamsa’s killing all children. The 
stories of Krsna’s boyhood, such as that of killing Dhenuka, a 
demon in the form of a wild ass, were brought by Abhlras’, and 
others were developed after they came to India. It is possible that 
they brought with them the name Christ also, and this name pro- 
bably led to the identification of the boy-god with Vasudeva-Krsna. 
The Goanese and the Bengalis often pronounce the name Krsna as 
Kusto or Kristo, and so the Christ of the Abhlras was recognised 
as the Sanskrit Krsna. 

The dallianoe of Krsna with cowherdesses, which introduced 
an element inconsistent with the advance of morality into the 
V&sudeva religion, was also an after-growth, consequent upon 
the freer intercourse between the wandering Abhlras and their 
more civilised Aryan neighbours. Morality cannot be expected 
to be high or strict among races in the condition of the Abhlras 
at the time ; and their gay neighbours took advantage of its 
looseness. Besides, the Abhira women must have been fair and 
handsome as those of the Ahir-Gavaliyas or oowherds of the 
present day are. 

§ 38. The story in the Buddhistic Ghatajataka represents 
V&sudeva and his brothers to be the sons of Kamsa’s sister 
Devagabbha and Upasagara. They were made over to a man of 
the name of Andhakavenhu and to his wife Nandagopa who was 
the attendant of Devagabbha. In this version there is a remi- 
niscence of DevakI in the name Devagabbha; and Nanda and 
Yasoda or Gop§ of Gokula are compounded together to form the 
name of the maid-servant who brought u p Devagabbha’s sons as 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1907, p. 981. 
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her eons. And in Andhakavenhu the names of the two kifidred' 
Y&dava tribes. Andhaka and Vrani, are compounded together,' 
and the compound becomes the name of the husband of the maid- 
servant. Now as Andhaka and Vrsni were according to the 
highest authorities two distinct names, and were the names of the 
two tribes, this story contains a confused reminiscence of the true 
legend and was of a later growth. All the Jatakas were not 
written at one and the same time. While some belong to a pre- 
Christian period, others must be assigned to post-Christian times, 
and the Ghataj&taka appears to me to belong to the latter class. 
The compound Nandagopa, therefore, though it contains a clear 
reminiscenoe of the foster-parents of the boy-god Krsna, cannot be 
considered to point to a pre-Christian period for the identification 
of VAsudeva-Krsna with Gopala-Krsna. 

X. The Pancaratra or Shagavata System. 

§ 39. We have thus gone over the last element which goes to- 
form the Vaisnavism of the later times. That element, however, 
does not form a prominent part, or forms no part at all, of the 
systems which are based upon the old Pancaratra doctrines. As 
we have Been, the EkSntika Dharma or monotheistic religion was 
that which was promulgated by the Bhagavadglta. ; but the 
PSnoaratra system, consisting, as it did, of the worship of VSsu- 
deva and his several forms, shows no organic connection with 
that work, though Bhakti or devotion is common to both. That, 
system must have developed in about the third century B. C., as 
we have already seen from the Inscriptions and passages in books 
referred to before. Their being free from the Gop&la-Krsna 
element is thus intelligible, and the later Vaisnava systems, such 
as that of R&manuja and Madhva, which more or less recognise 
the old Bbagavata doctrines or ideas, have entirely neglected that 
element. In other systems, however, it is recognised and in a 
general way in popular Vaisnavism. 

The authorities on which the Bhagavata system was based are 
the Paficar&tra-Samhitas ; and Ramanuja in bis comments on the 
Brahmasutras, II. 2. 39-42, quotes from some of these. The first 
quotation is from the Pauskara-Samhita, which is intended to 
show that, when Brahmanas worship the fourfold soul with the 
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traditional names, it should be considered authoritative. The 
second is from the Satvata-Samhita, which is to the effect that 
this great Saetra contains the secret of Brahman and imparts 
discrimination to Brahmanas who worship the true Brahman 
bearing the name of Vasudeva. There are two from the Parama- 
Samhita. One of these gives the nature of Prakrti, which is 
unsentient, of use to another than “itself ”, eternal, always change- 
able, oom posed of three qualities, and is the sphere within which 
the action of agents is done. The other represents somebody, pro- 
bably Sandilya himself, as saying that he has studied all the 
Vedas with the dependent treatises and Vakovakya, but not 
having found the way to supreme bliss clearly stated in them. 

One of these Saiiihitas, bearing the name of Satvata, has been 
printed and is available. It begins by saying that Narada saw 
Parasurama on the Malaya Mountain and was told by him to 
visit the Rais, who were in search of the place of Hari, and to 
instruct them in the Satvata method of worship ( Kriyamarga ). 
NSrada does this and explains to them the secret traditional 
methods ( Rahasyamnay a ). Naray ana is spoken of here as the 
supreme spirit. The secret methods were formerly explained by 
the bearer of the discus (Vasudeva ), when asked by Samkarsana. 
Samkarsana spoke to Visnu at the beginning of the Treta age, 
asking why his countenance had become red. The answer 1 b : 
“ Beoause the people will be afflioted with passion in this age ”. 
Being asked how they will be delivered from passion , Samkarsana 
is told that they will be delivered by adoring the eternal and 
highest Brahman in three ways. The Supreme Spirit, who has 
hands and feet and eyes everywhere and is endowed with six Gunas 
or qualities, is Para or the Highest. It is one and the support of 
all. Besides this there is a triad, each member of which is 
distinguished from the others by a distinction in knowledge and 
other qualities. These three should be known as Vyuhas, or 
forms, who confer the desired fruit with ease. 

Balarama then asks about the mode of service. Bhagvat then 
explains it as follows : — “ When the pure Brahman, which is the 
aim and end of the creation, exists in the heart of qualified 
Brahmanas, who worship Vasudeva, the highest Sagtra, which is $ 
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great Upanisad of Brahman, springs forth from it for the redemp* 
tion of the world and confers discrimination ; it oontains divine 
methods and has for its fruit final deliverance 1 . I will then 
explain that to you which is of vf rious kinds. This Sfistra, along 
with Bahasya, is fruitful to those who have gone through Yoga 
with its eight parts, and whose soul is devoted to mental sacrifice. 
The Yogins, who are Brahmanas guided by the Yedas and who 
have given up the mixed worship, are competent for the worship 
of the single one, dwelling in the heart. The three orders, Ksatriya 
and others, and those who are Prapanna or have resorted to self- 
surrender are competent for the worship of the four Vyuhas 
accompanied by Mantras, and also unaccompanied by them, 60 
far as regards the series of ceremonies concerning the four Vyuhas 
as well as the actions and the collection of Mantras concerning 
the Vibhavas R . All these persons should be free from attachment 
and absorbed in the performance of their duties and be devotees 
of the supreme lord by their deeds, words and mind. In this 
manner, the four ( orders ) become competent, when they are 
initiated ( for service ) with Mantras. Hear now the process con- 
cerning the single form Then follows the statement of the 
mystic arrangement of letters and formulae and the meditations. 
This w«rk throughout contains the mystic inodes of worship by 
means of Mantras variously arranged. 

The allusion at the end of Chapter 66 of the Bhlsmaparvan to 
Samkarsana’g having sung or expounded Vasudeva according to 
the Satvata rites ( Vidhi ) refers in all probability to such rites as 
are detailed in this Satvata-Hamhita, 

Samkaracarya, in his notice of the Bh&gavata School under 
Br. S. II. 2. 42, gives five methods of worshipping the supreme 
lord, Bhagavat Vasudeva, in his fourfold form, which, along with 
the explanations given by the commentators, are as follows : — 
(1) Abhigamana or going to the temple of the deity with the 
speech, the body and the mind centred on him ; (2) Upadftna or 
collecting the materials of worship ; (3) Ijya or worship ; (4) 
SvSdhySya or the muttering of the usual Mantra: (5) Yoga or 

1. Two lines out of this are contained in the quotations from RamHnuja given 
above. 

I, Vibhavas are the incarnations of the Supreme Spirit, 
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meditation. By worshipping him in these ways for a hundred 
years, all sin is destroyed and the devotee reaches Bhagavat. 

§ 40. The book called Naradapancaratra, published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, contains the f arhhita called Jnanamrta- 
sara. The glories of the boy Krsna are sung in this work. Narada 
desiring to know Krsna’s greatness and the methods of his 
worship is recommended to go to Samkara, or Siva, and seek 
instruction from him, Narada repairs to Kailasa and enters the 
palace of Samkara, which has seven gates. At these gates there 
are piotures and sculptures relating to the scenes of Krsna’s child- 
hood and his various deeds in the cow-settle. nent, such as Vrnda- 
vana, Yamuna, Krsna’s sitting on the Kadamba tree with the 
garments of the cowherdesses and their return from bath in the 
Yamuna river in a naked condition, the destruction of the serpent 
Kaliya, the holding up of the Govardhana mountain on the palm 
of his hand, the journey to Mathura and the lamentations of the 
Gopls and his foster-parents, etc. Sculptures representing some 
of these events were discovered on a pillar excavated at Mandor 
near Jodhpur about two years ago’. The age of the pillar has been 
considered not earlier than the fourth centuiy A D. The idea of 
imagining such sculptures cn the gates of Siva's palace could have 
ooourred to a writer only when the practice of adorning gates and 
pillars with such sculptures had become general. The Jnanamrta- 
Bara, therefore, could not have been earlier than the fourth 
century and appears to me to be considerably later, as will be 
presently shown. 

Goloka or the world of cows is the heaven in which Krsna 
dwells and which is reached by thoso who adore him, and several 
Mantras are given in this book, the reciters of which are rewarded 
with a place in that heaven. The servitude of H ari through devo- 
tion is the highest Mukti or absolution according to this work. 
There are six modes of adoring Hari ; viz; , ( 1 ) remembrance of 
him, ( 2) ucteranoe, ( of his name and glory ), ( 3 ) salutation, ( 4 ) 
resorting to his feet, ( 5 ) constant worship of hitn with devotion, 
and ( 6 ) surrender of the whole soul to him. The Bhagavata- 
PurSna adds three more, viz., hearing ( his praise ), servitude, and 
companionship ( Sakhyam ). These last two are preliminary to 

1. Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1905-1906, p. 1358. 

8 l R. Q. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, IV. J 
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the surrendering of the whole soul. In this book Radha is men- 
tioned as the highest of the women whom Krsna loved, and she is 
represented to have been formed by the original lord beooming 
two, one of which was Radha ( II. 3. 24ff. ). The exaltation of 
this woman is thus one of the main objects of this Samhita. 

The Samhita we have been considering, seems thus to be entire- 
ly devoted to the advancement of the cult of the Krsna of the cow- 
settlement or Gokula and of his beloved mistress Radha, now 
raised to the dignity of his eternal consort. The Vyuhas whioh 
form a peculiarity of the Pancaratra School, are not mentioned 
in it. The creed afterwards promulgated by Vallabhacarya is ex- 
actly similar to that set forth in this book. This Samhita, there- 
fore, must have heen written a short time before Vallabha, that is 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Ram&nujlyas 
consider this Samhita to be apocryphal. 

XI. The Avataras of Visnu or Narayana. 

* ♦ • 

§ 41. An Avatara or incarnation of a god differs from mere 
identification of two gods in this, that in the former case the god 
that is considered an incarnation acts like a human being, or 
even a brute, at the same time that he has the miraculous powers 
of a god. The transition, however, from the idea of identifica- 
tion to that of incarnation is easy. The person in the flesh is 
identified with the god who is a mere spirit, so that the habit of 
thought which in Vedic times led to the identification of some of 
the Vedic deities with Agni, has been at work even in this con- 
ception of the Avataras. 

The Avataras of Narayana or Visnu are variously given 
by the various authorities. In the passage in the Narayanlya 
translated above, 1 six only are given, viz., the boar, the man- 
lion, the dwarf, Rama of the Bhrgu race, Rama Dasarathi and 
that assumed for the destruction of Kamsa ( VasudeVa-Ktsna ), 
This passage is followed after a short interval by another in which 
the incarnations are given as ten, the additions being Hamsa 
(swan), Kurma (tortoise), and Matsya (fish) in the beignning and 
Kalkin at the end. The one preceding Kalkin is called Satvata, 
i. e., Vasudeva-Krsna. This passage, following so closely on the 


1, Mte, p. 9 [ ». B. U. J 
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first, appears to be interpolated when the number of Avataras 
became fixed at ten. 

The Harivarhsa mentions the six given in the first of these two 
passages. The Vayu-Purana gives the incarnations in two pas- 
sages ( Chap. 97, vv. 72fF. and Chap. 98, vv. 63ff. ), in the first of 
which there are twelve, but some of them appear rather to be in- 
carnations of Siva and Indra. In the second the number ten, which 
about that time must have come into usage, is made up by adding 
to the six mentioned above the four : Dattatreya, one unnamed 
called the fifth, Vedavy&sa, and Kalkin. In the Var&ha-Pur&na 
we have the ten incarnations which came to be accepted later, con- 
taining the Fish, Tortoise, Buddha, and Kalkin, in addition to 
the six mentioned above. The Agni-Purana gives the same ten. 

The BhSgavata-Purana enumerates the incarnations in three 
different passages. In the first, contained in Chapter 3 of Book I, 
twenty-two are mentioned. In the passage in Chapter 7 of Book 
II, we have twenty-three, and in Chapter 4 of Book XI, sixteen are 
given. It deserves notice that among the Avataras mentioned in 
this Purana are Sanatkumara ; the divine sage (N&rada), who 
expounded the Satvata system ; Kapila who explained to 
Asuri the Samkhya system, which determines the collection 
of principles ; Dattatreya, who is represented to have taught 
Anvlksikl to Alarka and the PrahrSda and the attainment 
of excellence hy means of Yoga to Yadu and Haihaya; Rsabha, 
tson of Nabhi and MerudevI, who abandoned attachment to all 
things, acquired serenity, and looking at all things alike and 
possessing Yoga power, acted as if he were a non-living creature ; 
and lastly Dhanvantari, the teacher of the science of medicine. 

Rsabha, from the parentage given here and other indications, 
appears clearly to be the same as the first Tlrthamkara of the J ainas. 
He was probably raised to the dignity of an incarnation as the 
Buddha of the Buddhists was. There is hardly a wide-spread cult 
of any of these incarnations except Dattatreya, who is adored and 
worshipped by a large number of people to this day, and Rama of 
whom more will have to be said hereafter. Krsna, of course, though 
included in the Avataras stands on independent grounds and his 
worship over the widest area is due, not to his having beep con- 
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sidered an Avatars, but to his being the peculiar object of ad ora* 
tion of the followers of a new religion or religious reform, as I 
have ventured to call it, which first took its rise among the 
Satvafcas, 

XIL Later Troths o! the Bhagavata School i and 

General Yaisnavism. 

• * 

§ 42. We will now resume the chronological thread we have 
traced from Megasthenestothe latest Inscription, that atNanaghat, 
which is to be referred to the first century B. C. For about four 
centuries after this there are no epigraphical or sculptural traces of 
any Bralunanic religious system; and they reappear about the time 
when the Guptas rose to power in the first quarter of the fourth 
century. The Gupta princes, Candragupta II, Kumaragupta, and 
Skandagupta, are styled ParamahhSgavatas on their coins. They 
were thus worshippers of Bhagavat or V&sudeva. Their dates 
range from 400 to 464 A. D. 

On a panel at Udayagiri, there is a figure of a four-armed god, 
who is probably Visnu. The Inscription below bears the date 
82 G. E., i. e., 400 A. D.’ 

There is a pillar at Bhitari in the Ghazipur Distriot of the 
U. P,, on which there is an Inscription which records the installa- 
tion of an image of Sarngin and the grant of a village for its 
worsh'p by Skandagupta, whose dates range between 454 and 
464 A. D. 2 Sarngin must have been Vasudeva-Krsna, Skanda- 
gupta himself being a Bhagavata. 

A temple of Visnu was erected in 456 A. D. by Cakrap&lita, 
son of Parnadatta, appo nted viceroy of Sur&stra or Kathiavad by 
Skandagupta. The Inscription, which records this, opens with an 
invocation of Visnu in the Vamana or the dwarf incarnation*. 

In an Inscription at Eran in the Sagar district, C.P., belonging 
to the reign of Budhagupta and bearing the date 165 G. E., corres- 
ponding to 483 A. D,, Matrvisnu and his younger brother Dhanya- 
visnu are represented to have erected a Dhvajastambha or flag- 

1. Corp. Insor. Ind. Vol, III, p, 21ff, 

2, Ibid. p. 52ff. 

8. Ibid. p. 56ff. 
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staff in honour of the god J an&rdana. M&trvisnu is called a great 
devotee of Bhagavat ( Atyanta-Bhagavad-bhakta )\ The god 
Jan&rdana must therefore be V asudeva-Krsna. 

A copper-plate Insoription of A. D. 495, found near the village 
of Khoh in Baghelkhand, reoords the grant of a village, by a chief 
named Jayanatha, to Bhagavat for repairs to the temple of that 
god and for the performance of ordinary ceremonies®. 

An Inscription on an iron pillar near Kutub Minar at Delhi 
speaks of that pillar as a flag-staff to Visnu erected by a great 
king named Candra, who enjoyed universal sovereignty and was 
a great devotee of Visnu. The Inscription is not dated, but if the 
Candra referred to here was Candragupta II, it belongs to the 
latter part of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth 4 . 

In his Meghaduta (v. 15 ) Kalidasa compares the cloud adorned 
with a piece of a rain-bow, with Visnu in the shape of the cow-herd 
adorned with a shiping peacock feather. Here there is an identi- 
fication of GopSla/Krsna with Visnu ; and, if the Vikram&ditya 
who was the patron of Kalidasa was Candragupta II of the Gupta 
Dynasty, this must be considered to be a record belonging to the 
early part of the fifth century. 

We have already alluded to the sculptures on a pillar exca- 
vated at Mandor near Jodhpur. These sculptures represent the 
overturning of a cart by the baby Krsna, the holding of the 
Govardhana Mountain by Krsna on the palm of his hand, and 
suoh other events. I refer them tentatively to the fifth century. 

In Saka 500, Mahgalisa, a prinoe belonging to the early 
Cftlukya dynasty of the Deccan, got a cave scooped out, in which 
a temple to Visnu was constructed, and an image of Visnu was 
installed in it. The provision for the performance of Nfirfiyana- 
bali ( offerings to Narayana ) was made by assigning the revenues 
of a village for the purpose 1 . In this cave-temple there are figures 
of Visnu and Narayana lying on the body of a serpent, with 
LaksmI rubbing his feet, and of the Boar and Narasimha incarna- 

1. Ibid. p. 88 ff. 

2. Ibid. p. 121ff. 

3. Ibid. p. 1303. 

4. Ind. Ant. Vol. III. p. 305 ; Vol. VI, p. 363. 
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tions, and of Harihara in which the peculiar marks of Harl, op 
Vi$nu, and of Hara, or Siva, are combined 1 * 3 . 

In mentioning the priests who are qualified to install and con- 
secrate the images of certain gods, Varahamihira says that this 
function in the case of Visnu should be assigned to Bh&gavatas.® 
Bhfigavatas were thus recognised in his time as the peculiar wor- 
shippers of Visnu. Varahamihira died in Saka 509, i. e. 587 A.D.® 

Amarasimha, the author of the well-known Kosn or thesaurus, 
was a Buddhist. After giving the words expressive of gods 
generally, when he comes to the names of particular gods, he 
begins by giving those of Buddha and proceeds next to give the 
names Visnu, N Sr ay ana etc., of which we have thirty-nine. After 
finishing these he says that Vasudeva was his father. This means 
that the thirty-nine names previously given are the names of 
Vasudeva. If we examine these, we shall find that before Amara’s 
time Vasudeva had already been identified with Visnu and 
NfirSyana. Except the name DSmodara, there is no other con- 
necting Vasudeva with Gokula, and the etymology of Damodara 
which connects him with that cow-settlement is doubtful. While 
KamsarSti, or the enemy of Kamsa, does occur, we have no such 
name as PutanSri, the enemy of Putana, or any other derived 
from the names of the many demons he slew while he was a hoy. ' 
There are also no names of incarnations except the doubtful one, 
Balidhvamsin, which however, has been interpreted by one 
commentator as the destroyer of ignorance by means of Bali or 
oblations. There are, of course, several names derived from those 
of other demons, such as Madhuripu and Kaitabbajit, but these 
are not the enemies destroyed by Visnu in his incarnations as they 
are usually mentioned. After giving the name of the father of 
V asudeva-Krsna, Amara proceeds to mention those of Samkarsana, 
or Baladeva, and afterwards of Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 
Thereafter he mentions those of LaksmI, the wife of Narayana or 
Visnu, then those of the weapons of the god and his ornaments, ' 
and ends with the names of Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu. After 

1. Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples, p. 407, 

?. Bf. 8. 60. 19. 

3. Bhau Bail. Lit. Remains, p. 340. 
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finishing these he proceeds to the other great god of the Hindus, 
Sambhu or Siva. 

Here Amara appears clearly to have in view the four forms, or 
Yyuhas, of Vasudeva recognised by the Bhagavatas, so that in his 
time the prevalent form of Vaisnavism was that embraced by the 
BhSgavatas. Amara 's exact age is doubtful, but, if he was a Bud- 
dhist, he must have belonged to the Mahayana sect, the sacred 
language of which was Sanskrit. This system was in full swing 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries'. Amarasimha, therefore, 
must have flourished in this last century, or, if we believe in the 
traditional verse which asserts his contemporaneousness with 
Kalidasa and in Candragupta II as Vikramaditya, the famous 
patron of learning, he must have flourished in the early part of the 
fifth century. The identity of Vasudeva-Krsna with Gopala-Kr?na 
is very rarely alluded to, while that with Yisnu and Narayana 
is clearly set forth. 

About the middle of the seventh century, B&na in his Harsa- 
carita represents a sage of the name of Divakaramitra, who, origi- 
nally a BrShmana, became a Buddhist, as being surrounded in the 
Vindhya mountains, where he had his abode, by followers of a 
number of sect6 two of which were the Bh&gavatas and 
Pancaratras. 

In the Dasavatfira temple at Ellora there is a figure of Vispu 
on the body of a serpent with LaksmI rubbing his feet and Brahma 
seated on a lotus coming out of his navel. There are also images 
of the Narasiinha, Vamana and Varaha incarnations, as well as of 
Krsna holding the Govardhana Mountain over the flocks of the 
cow-settlement. This temple was constructed about the middle of 
the eighth century in the time of Dantidurga of the Rssfrakuta 
race. There are similar figures of Avataras in the Kaiiasa temple 
scooped out in the latter part of the eighth century, in the time of 
Krsna I, uncle of Dantidurga. Among these is also the scene of 
the destruction of Kaliya by Krsna. 

There is an Inscription in a cave at Pabhosa, about 33 miles 
south-west of Allahabad, which probably had a human figure 
above and runs thus: “ The maker of the images of Srl-Krspa and 

l. Vide my ‘Peep into tile Early History of India’. JBBRAS, Vol. XX. p. 303; 

^ s Volume I of tins Edition, p. 45 N. B. U. ] 
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the milk-maids”. The date is uncertain, but the Inscription is 
referred to the seventh or eighth century by Buhler. 1 

At Sirpur in the Raipur district, C. P., over the front of a 
ghrine-door there is a sculpture of Visnu or Narayana reclining on 
the folds of the serpent Sesa, and from his navel springs a lotus on 
which is seated Brahma. Down the two outer sides of the shrine- 
door are some of the incarnations of V isnu, one of which is tha t 
of Rima and another of Buddha, whose image is in the usual 
meditative attitude. The temple belongs probably to the eighth 
century*. 

At Osia, 32 miles north of Jodhpur, there is an old temple ad- 
joining to the house of the local Jahagirdar. On two pilasters, 
projecting from the shrine into the Sabhamandapa, are two images 
of deities both seated on Garuda. Both have four hands, but one 
of them holds a conoh-shell, the discus, the mace and the lotus, 
and the other bears a plough-share and a mace in hjs two hands, 
the other two being empty. The last has his head canopied by a 
five-hooded serpent. They are apparently Vasudeva and Samkar- 
?apa. The temple cannot be later than the ninth century*. 

In a work called DharmaparlksS., Amitagati, the author, who 
WaB a Digambara Jaina, says that there were according to the 
legendary lore current among the Jainas sixty-three eminent men; 
the twelve supreme sovereigns, the twenty-four Arhats ( Jinas ), 
and nine R§.mas, nine Kesavas, and the nine enemies of these nine. 
The last of the Visnus ( Kesavas ) was the son of Vasudeva, and 
his Br&hmana devotees call him the pure, the supreme being. 
They say : “ He who meditates upon the god Visnu, who is all- 
pervading, a whole without parts, indestructible and unchangeable, 
who frees a man from old age and death, is free from misery ", He 
is traditionally known to have ten forms or incarnations. These 
ten forms are the same as mentioned in the Varaha and Agni- 
Puranas 3 4 and which are now generally accepted. Thus Buddha 
had come to be reoognised as an incarnation of Visnu before 
1, Ep. Ind., V ol. II, p., 482. 

9. Annual Progress Report of Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, for 
1903-04, p. 21* 

3. See the forthcoming Annual Report of the Arch. Surv. of India [ This 
note is printed as in the original Edition.— N. B, U. ] 

4< See above [ p. 59 N. B. U. ] 
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4ih,e date of the Dharmaparlkss, which iB Vikrama 1070, cor- 
responding to 1014 A. D. If the approximate date assigned 
to. the temple at Sirpur is correct, Buddha must have been 
admitted into the Br&hmanic pantheon before the eighth century. 
Amitagati also speaks of the mighty Visnu having become a 
cowherd in Nan da’s Gokula and of the all-knowing, all-pervad* 
tng protector of the world ( Rama ) as being oppressed by the fire 
of separation from Slti like a mortal lover.’ 

Hence, we have evidence of the existence of the oult of Visnu, 
principally in accordance with the mode professed by the Bh&ga- 
vatas from the fourth to the eleventh oentury. The doctrine of 
the inoarnations had also become an artiole of ordinary faith, and 
the founder of Buddhism and the first Tlrthamkara of the Jainas 
also came later to be recognised as incarnations of Visnu. 

XIII, The Galt of Rama. 

§ 43. The architectural remains passed under review contain 
only figures of the incarnations of Visnu and are not to be taken 
as proving the existence of the oult of any of these incarnations. 
But at the present day the cult of Rama exists over a pretty wide 
area. In the temples and other religious structures hitherto noticed, 
•there is none dedicated to his worship nor any flag-staff like 
those erected in honour of Jan&rdana or V Ssude va-Krsna. Rama, 
however, was considered as an incarnation of Visnu even in very 
early times. There are passages in the RSmSyana pointing to 
this, but there is good reason to believe that they are spurious or 
interpolated. But the passage in the Narayanlya, whioh we have 
frequently referred to, contains his name, and so do all the 
Purinas that have been noticed. These in themselves are not suf- 
ficient to enable us to determine approximately the period in which 
he came to be regarded as an inoarnation. But in the tenth chapter 
of the Raghuvamsa the story of the birth of Rama is preceded by 
the usual appeal to Visnu or NSrayana lying on the body of the 
great serpent, with LaksmI rubbing his feet, in the milky ocean 
and his promise to be born as a son of Dasarafeha for the desfcruc* 
tion of Rivana. 


1 For Amitagati’e work, see Vol. II of tki9 edition, pp. 8Q8ff. I N. 8. U« ] 
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Amitagati also speaks in 1014 A. D., as we have seen', of 
R&ma’s being regarded as the all-knowing, all-pervading pro- 
tector of the world. The Vayu-Pur&na, which is the earliest 
work of that class, must have been written about the fifth century ; 
bo that the belief in Kama’s being an incarnation of Visnu existed 
in all probability in the early centuries of the Christian Era. But 
there is no mention of his name in such a work as that of 
Patafijali, nor is there any old Inscription in which it occurs. 
Amarasimha, too, has no place for him in his scheme of 
Br&hmanic gods. These circumstances, as well as those mentioned 
above, show that, though he was regarded as an Avat&ra, there 
was no cult in his honour. Still, as depicted by V&lmlki, Rfi-ma 
was a high-souled hero, and poets, including those nameless ones 
Who wrote Purinas in the names of old Rsis, particularly Bhava- 
bbuti, still more highly exalted his character. Rama, therefore, 
won a place in the heart of the Indian people, and that must have 
soon led to the foundation of the cult. But when this took plaoe 
it is difficult to say. Madhva or Anandatlrtha, the founder of a 
sect to be noticed hereafter, is represented to have brought the 
image of Digvijaya Rama from Badarikasrama and sent Narahari- 
tlrtha to Jagann&tha about the year 1264 A. D.*, to bring what 
was called the original idols of Rama and Slta. The cult of Rama, 
therefore, must have come into existence about the eleventh 
oentury. There exist manuals giving the modes of worship by means 
of Mantras or formulae and magic circles, like those prescribed 
in the Satvata-Samhita for the worship of Vasudeva. The cere- 
mony in connection with his birth on the 9th of the bright half of 
Caitra is given in his Vratakhanda* by Hemadri, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century. That writer, as well as Vrddha-HSrlta 4 , 
gives the modes of worshipping him as an incarnation along with 
others on certain occasions, so that it appears that his worship as 
an incarnation h&B been of a longer duration than that based on 
terms of equality with Vasudeva-Kfsna. 

Twenty-four images, differing from each other In the order 
in which the four objects, viz., the conch-shell, discus, mace 

1 Ante, p. 64 I N. B. U. ] 

£ Boa below. 

3 P. 941 ( Bibl, Ind, ). 

4 Vratakhapda pp, 1034 ff. ; Vrddbe*H3rUs*Sntyti ( AnandSsrama Sanskrit 
glffee >, obaf. X, v, 14 $, 
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and lotus, are placed in the four hands of the prinoipal 
god Visudeva or Visnu, are mentioned by both those authors, 

■ and the twenty-four names’ corresponding to the twenty-four 
Images, Ketava, NSrayana, Govinda, eto., whioh inolude 
. those of the four Vyuhas, are repeated by us at the beginning 
of every ceremony that we perform at the present day ; that 
Is, obeisance is made to the twenty-four forms of the god 
by using the word Namah ( salutations ) after the fdative of 
each of the names, and the sense is ‘ Saluations to Eetava, 
Nftrfiyana, eto,’. The name of Rama, however, is not inoluded in 

them, while two other Avat&ras, Narasimha and VBmana, are 

/ 

mentioned. Every Srfiddha ceremony is wound up by the ex- 
pression “ May JanBrdana-V&sudeva, who is a form of the ances- 
tors, or the father, grandfather and great grandfather, be satisfied 
by this act ". All this shows that Vasudevism has penetrated 
into every one of our ordinary ceremonies, which include a 
repetition even of Vedic Mantras, while this is not at all the case 
with the cult of Rama, which is, therefore of a modern growth. 

There is a work, entitled the Adhyatma-R&mSyana, whioh 
Ekanfttha*, a MahSrastra saint, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, calls a modern treatise, composed of excerpts from 
older writings and having no pretence to be considered as emana- 
ting from the old Rsis. The object of this work throughout has 
been to set forth the divinity of Rama. The first book of it com- 
prises what is called R&mahrdaya, which was narrated to 
. Hanumat by Slta, who says that as the original Prakrti, she does 
every thing and did all the deeds mentioned in the RftmSyana, 
while Rama as the only existing soul is inactive, unchangeable 
and blessed, and is a mere witness of her deeds. After she has 
concluded, Rama explains the threefold nature of the knowing 
spirit, viz., (1) the original,' (2) that conditioned by Buddhi or 

1 (1) Ke4ava, (8) NSrByaoa, (3) MSdhava, (4) Govinda, (5) Vispu, (6) Madbu- 
sUdana, (7) Trivikrama, (8) VBmana, (9) 8ridhara, (10) Hr»ike£a, 
(11) PadmanSbha, (12) DSraodara, (13) Saihkar?aoa, (14) V&sudeva, 
(15) Pradyumna, (16) Aniruddha, (17) Purusottama, (18) Adhok?aja, 
(18) Narasitbha, (20) Acyuta, (21) JanSrdana, (23) Upendra, (23) Hari, 
(24) Srikrapa. 

!-;2 S*e bis BbBTBrths-RBmByaoii, IrapyakBi^a, 
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Amitagati also speaks in 1014 A. D., as we have seen 1 , of 
R&ma ’s being regarded as the all-knowing, all-pervading pro- 
tector of the world. The Vayu-Pur&na, which is the earliest 
work of that class, must have been written about the fifth century; 
so that the belief in Rama’s being an incarnation of Visnu existed 
in all probability in the early centuries of the Christian Era. But 
there is no mention of his name in such a work as that of 
Patanjali, nor is there any old Inscription in which it occurs. 
Amarasimha, too, has no place for him in his scheme of 
Brfthmanic gods. These circumstances, as well as those mentioned 
above, show that, though he was regarded as an Avntara, there 
was no cult in his honour. Still, as depicted by Valmlki, R&ma 
was a high-souled hero, and poets, including those nameless ones 
who wrote Pur&nas in the names of old Rsis, particularly Bhava- 
bbuti, still more highly exalted his character. Rama, therefore, 
won a place in the heart of the Indian people, and that must have 
soon led to the foundation of the cult. But when this took place 
it is difficult to say. Madhva or Anandatlrtha, the founder of a 
sect to be noticed hereafter, is represented to have brought the 
image of Digvijaya Rama from Badarikasrama and sent Narahari- 
tlrtha to Jagannatha about the year 1264 A. D.*, to bring whftt 
was called the original idols of Rama and SIta. The cult of Rama, 
therefore, must have come into existence about the eleventh 
century. There exist manuals giving the modes of worship by means 
of Mantras or formulae and magic circles, like those prescribed 
in the S&tvata-Sambita for the worship of Vasudeva. The cere- 
mony in connection with his birth on the 9th of the bright half of 
Caitra is given in his Vratakhanda 3 by Hemadri, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century. That writer, as well as Vrddha-H&rita 4 , 
gives the modes of worshipping him as an incarnation along with 
others on certain occasions, so that it appears that his worship as 
an incarnation has l een of a longer duration than that based on 
terms of equality with Vasudeva-Krsna. 

Twenty-four images, differing from each other in the order 
in which the four objects, viz., the conch-Bhell, discus, mace 

1 Ante, p. 64 I N. B. U. ] 

2 See below. 

3 P. 941 ( Bibl. Ind. ). 

4 Vratakhapda pp. 103411. ; Vrddbe-H&rit&'SmF 4 ’ ( ^nandJBrama Sanskrit 

$Pfiee >, ohap. 2, v, 145, ... - 
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and lotus, are placed in the four hands of the principal 
god V&sudeva or Visnu, are mentioned by both those authors, 
.and the twenty-four names’ corresponding to the twenty-four 
images, Kesava, NSrayana, Govinda, etc., which include 
those of the four Vyuhas, are repeated by us at the beginning 
of every ceremony that we perform at the present day ; that 
is, obeisance is made to the twenty-four forms of the god 
by using the word Namah ( salutations ) after the fdative of 
each of the names, and the sense is ‘ Saluations to Ketava, 
NflrSyana, etc,*. The name of Rama, however, is not inoluded in 
them, while two other Avataras, Narasimha and V&mana, are 
mentioned. Every Sraddha ceremony is wound up by the ex- 
pression" May JanSrdana-Vasudeva, who is a form of the ances- 
tors, or the father, grandfather and great grandfather, be satisfied 
by this act". All this shows that Vasudevism has penetrated 
into every one of our ordinary ceremonies, which include a 
repetition even of Vedic Mantras, while this is not at all the case 
with the cult of R5ma, which is, therefore of a modern growth. 

There is a work, entitled the Adhyatma-R&m§yana, which 
Ekanfttha*, a MahSrastra saint, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, calls a modern treatise, composed of excerpts from 
older writings and having no pretence to be considered as emana- 
ting from the old Rsis. The object of this work throughout has 
been to set forth the divinity of Rama. The first book of it com- 
prises what is called Ramahrdaya, which was narrated to 
Hanumat by Sltfi, who says that as the original Prakrti, she does 
every thing and did all the deedB mentioned in the R&m&yana, 
while Rama as the only existing soul is inactive, unchangeable 
and blessed, and is a mere witness of her deeds. After she has 
concluded, Rama explains the threefold nature of the knowing 
spirit, viz., (1) the original,- (2) that conditioned by Buddhi or 

1 (1) Ke6ava, (2) NSrSyana, (3) MSdhava, (4) Govinda, (5) Vispu, (6) Madbu- 
sUdana, (7) Trivikrama, (8) VSmana, (9) Sridbara, (10) Hrfikesa, 
(11) PadmanSbha, (12) DSmodara, (IS) Sarbkaraapa, (14) VSsudeva, 
(15) Pradymnna, (16) Aniruddha, (17) Purusottama, (18) Adhoksaja, 
(19) Narasi*ha, (20) Acyuta, (21) JanSrdana, (23) Upendra, (23) Hari, 
(24) Srikpspa. 

, 2 Spe bis BhSvSrtha-RSmSyapa, irapyakBp4a. 
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finite intelligence, and (3) the appearances, the last two of which 
are fiotitious. The fifth oanto of the last book is styled R&maglt&, 
Which is meant to correspond to the BhagavadgltS of Vasudeva 
and Which is narrated by Rfima to Laksmana, who takes the 
place of Arjuna. The doctrine is thoroughly adualistic as that of 
the previous portion. The world and the individual bouI are 
illusory, and one spirit alone exists. There is another book called 
Rimaglta published in Madras, whioh represents itself to be 
contained in a larger work oalled SattvapSrSyana and is composed 
of eighteen chapters like the genuine Bhagavadglta. It is narrated 
to Hanumat by Rama. In the beginning it professes itself to be 
based on the one hundred and eight Upani?ads, some of Which 
are manifestly very recent. This work, therefore, must be a very 
modern compilation. Thus the works designed to give importance 
to Rama as a religious teacher are of recent origin. 

XIV. Vasudevism or Valsnavlsm in the South, 

• • 

S 44. We have seen that Samkarsana and Vasudeva had come 
to be worshipped as gods in the Maratha country by about the 
first century B. C. The cult must have spread further south up 
to the Tamil country, but there iB no evidence to show at 
what time it was introduced there. The Bh&gavata-PurSna 
( Book XI, chap. 5, vv. 38-40 ) says, in the usual prophetic 
style, that in the Kali age there will be found men here 
and there devoted to N&rSyana, but in large numbers in 
the Dravida country, where flow the rivers TSmraparnt, Klverl 
and others, and that those who drink the water of these rivers 
will mostly be pure-hearted devotees of Vasudeva, When the 
PurSna goes out of its beaten track to make such a statement as 
this, the fame of the devotees of Vasudeva, who had flourished in 
the Tamil country, must have spread over either parts of India 
when the Purana was compiled. The Purana was regarded as 
sacred in the thirteenth century, when Anandatlrtha, who flourish- 
ed between about 1199 and 1278 A.D., plaoes it on the same level 
as the Mahabhtrata and devotes a treatise to the determination 
of its drift, as to that of the latter. About the same time Bopadeva 
prepared an abstract of it at the request of the councillor Heruadri. 
The Bh&gavata, therefore, must have been composed at the feast 
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Wo oenturies before Anandatirtha to acoount for the reputatidn bt 
the sacred character which it acquired in his time. It cfenhtft be 
Very much older, for its style often looks modern and in oopying 
from the older PurSnas it falls into mistakes, such as the dfie 
pointed out by me in another place 1 2 . The Dravida devotees, there- 
fore, nofcioed in the Bhsgavata, must have mostly flourished before 
the eleventh oentnry. 

These devotees, who are known by the name of AlvSrB, 
are generally reckoned as twelve in number and are divided 
into three classes by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 8 in accordance 
with the received chronology which he follows to determine 
their sequence, though in itself it assigns a preposterously 
high antiquity to them. Their names, Tamil and Sanskrit, are 
as follows . — 


Class Tamil name 


Sanskrit name 


Ancient 


Poygai ilvar 
Bhutattfir 
Pay Alvar 
Tirumalisai AlvSr 


Saroyogin 

Bhutayogin 

Mahadyogin or Bhr&ntayogin 
Bhaktisfira 


Later 


r N'amm Alvfir 




Periy AlvSr 


I rer 
[ And&l 


Sathakopa 

Madhurakavi 

Kulasekhara 

Yisnucitta 

Gods 


( Tondaradippodi 
Last ] TiruppSn Alvar 

v Tirumangai AlvSr 


BhaktShgbrirenu 

Yogivahana 

Paraksla 


The date of the first, ordinarily given, is B. C. 4203 and of the 
last, B. C. 2706, and the others range between these two. Not only 
are these dates fanciful, but even the sequence shown above is un- 
reliable. Krishnaswami places the last in the earlier half of the 
eighth century A D., and all the preceding ones impliedly before 
that date. But there is distinct evidence to show that Kulasekhara 
flourished much later. He was a king of Travancore, and one of 


1 Early History of the Deccan ( Second Edition ), PP. 32-33. 1 = Vol. IH, p. 4 $ 
of this Edition. — N. B. U. ] 

2 Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXV, p. 228. 
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to 

the works composed by him styled Mukundamala contains a 
verse from the Bhigavata-Purana ( XI. 2. 36 )’. 

Again in an Inscription on a tablet, existing in a temple at 
NarSgal in the Dharwar district, translated by Dr. Fleet*, it is stated 
that Perm ad i of the Sinda dynasty vanquished Kulasekharanka, 

' besieged Chatta, pursued Jayakesin, and seized upon the royal 
power of Poysala and invested Dhorasamudra, the capital of the 
Poysala dynasty. In another Inscription 1 * this Permadi is re- 
presented to be a vassal of Jagadekamalla II, whose dates range 
between A. D. 1138 and 1150. While the former was in power as 
MahSmandalesvara in the seventh year of Jagadekamalla, i. e., in 
A. D. 1144, a certain grant was made by a body of sellers of betel 
leaves and nuts. The Kulasekharanka, mentioned as being 

' vanquished by this Permadi, must be a prince reigning on' the 
western coast, as the others, Jayakesin, the Kadamba prince of 
Goa, the Hoysala king, and so forth, were. Putting this statement 
and the quotation from the Bhagavata-Purana together, it appears 
highly probable that the Alvar Kulasekhara lived in the first half 
•of the twelfth century. The sequence, therefore, given above 
cannot be implicitly believed in. 

Still it may be admitted that the earliest Alvars flourished 
about the time of the revival of Brahamanism and Hinduism in 
the North, which extended up to the Maratha country, as we 
have shown from Inscriptions and antiquarian remains, and must 
have extended still farther to the South. The earliest Alvars may 
be placed before about the fifth or sixth century, hut there is 
nothing to show that Vaisnavism had not penetrated; to the Tamil 
country earlier, i. e., about the first century. But an impetus, such 
as tile rise of the Alvars indicates, could in all probability come 
only from the energy of the revival. The hostile relations into 
which the Alvars and the Saiva saints, Nayanmars, came with 
the Buddhists and Jainas, lend support to the view we have 
advocated. 

The AlvSrs composed mostly in Tamil, what are called Praban- 
dhas or Bongs in praise of the deity full of piety and devotion and 

• 1 KSyena vBc5 manasendriyair v5, etc. 

2 JBBRA8, Vol. XI. p. 244. 

3 Ibid. p. 251, 
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containing also religious truth. They are considered as very 
sacred and spoken of as the Vaisnava Veda. The reverence paid to 
the Ajvars is very great, and their images are placed by the side 
of the god representing Visnu or NarSyana in some form and wor- 
shipped. It may be noted here that Kulasekhara- Alvar’s favourite 
deity was Rama, the son of Dasaratha. 

XV. Ramanuja. 


§ 45. There were two classes of teachers among the Vaisnavas. 
of the South, viz, the Alvars and the Acaryas. The former devoted 
themselves to the culture of the feeling of love and devotion foe 
yisnu or Narayana, and composed songs, while the objeot of the 
latter was to carry on disputations and controversies and seek to 
establish their own theories and creeds. The first class we have 
already noticed briefly. The first of the second class appearB to 
have been Nathamuni. His successor was Yamunao§.rya or 
Y&munamuni. Ramanuja succeeded Yamunamuni, one of whose 
last directions to his successor was to compose a commentary on 
Badaray ana's Brahmasutra The necessity’for such a work was 
felt by the leaders of the Vaisnava faith, since they found it not 
possible to maintain the doctrine of Bhakti or love in the face of 
the theory of Advaita or Monism of Spirit set up by Samkar&c&rya 
as based' upon the Bralimasutras and the Upanisads. 

During the period of the revival of Brahmanism and Hinduism 
there was such a fermentation of thought as that which existed 
when Buddhism, Jainism and other heterodox systems on the one 
hand, and Vasa. levL^ n on the other, arose. The present fermenta- 
tion, ho a over, did not rast on independent thought, but was 
based upon the sacrad wurks that had been handed down from the 


earlier times. The Pali Buddhism made way for the Sanskrit 
Mahayanism, and against this last, controversies were carried on 
by the School of Nyaya founded by Gautama and by the Mlmam- 
sakas, especially by Sabarsvamin and Kumarilabhatta. But the 
Mlmamsakas attacked not only the Buddhists, but the Aupanisadas, 
or a school of thought based upon the Upanisads. They main- 
tained the efficacy of the sacrificial religion alone and denied it 
to the faith and practices of the latter Bchool. The efforts of this 
school were therefore directed towards the maintenance of their 
'position that their system alone oaa lead to supreme bliss. 



H 
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The person who appeared prominently on the scene on this occa- 
sion was GaudapSdacarya and some time after him the pupil of his 
p»pil, SamkarficSrya. The theory that this latter set up, was that 
there exists one spirit alone, and the feelings of individuality and 
other attributes of the animal spirit and the variety of the inani- 
mate world, owe their origin to a principle of illusion, and are 
consequently unreal. This doctrine left no room for the exercise 
of love and piety in the world of reality, though its followers 
allow it in the ordinary illusive condition of the human souls, 
and therefore it laid the axe at the root of Vaisnavism. The great 
wish of the Southern leaders of the latter faith was the over- 
throw of this doctrine of illusion, or Mays, on the same Aupani- 
sada grounds on which it was set up. And this wiBh of his 
predecessor was carried out by Ramanuja, and henceforward 
every Vaisnava system, and even, in one or two cases, Saiva 
systems had to taok on Aupanisada or Ved&ntic theories to their 
own doctrines. 

8 46. Ramanuja was born in Saka 938 corresponding to 1016 
os 1017 A. D. In his youth he lived at K&nclpura or Conjeevaram 
and was a pupil of Yadavaprakasa, who was an Advaita philoso- 
pher and therefore professed spiritual monism. Ramanuja whose 
inclinations were towards Vaisnavism, was dissatisfied with the 
teachings of his master, and the ultimate result was his separa- 
tion from him. He applied himself to the study of the Prabandhas 
of- the Alv&rs and drank in their spirit. When he became a 
successor of Y&munacarya, he lived at Srlrangam, near Triohino- 
poiy, and did his life’s work there. He is said to have gone on a 
pilgrimage to the noted holy places of Upper India. In the latter 
years of his age he was subjected to persecution by the Cola 
prince of his time, who wanted him to renounce Vaisnavism for 
Sfivism, in consequence of which he took refuge in 1096 A. D. in 
the dominions of the Hoysala Yadava princes, who reigned in 
Mysore and whose capital was Dvarasamuira, the modern 
Halebld. There he converted Vitthala Deva, popularly called 
Bittl Deva, Bitti being, in all likelihood, the corruption of 
Vitthala or Vitthi. This took place in 1098 A D. Vitthala Deva 
Wfte not the reigning prince, but administered some of the frontier 
provinces in the name of his brother who was op the 
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throne 1 . Vitthala Deva or Bitti Deva was called Visnuvardhana 
after his conversion to Vaisnavism. This is the ordinary account. 
But what appears true is that his name was originally Visnu, 
which was corrupted into Bittu or Bitti in the Kanarese, the 
vernacular of the district, so that his original name Bitti Deva 
is the same as Visnu Deva which he is represented to have assumed 
after his conversion. He reigned from 1104 to 1141 A. D. E 
Ramanuja composed the following works : — Vedantasara, 
Vedarthasamgraha, Vedantadlpa, and commentaries, or Bhasyas, 
on the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadglta 5 . 

§ 47. The Vedantic theory, or the theory based upon the 
Brahmasutras and the Upanisads, which Ramanuja set up to 
provide scope for the feeling of Bhakti, or love for God and the 
spirit of worship, was that there are three eternal principles, the 
individual or animal soul ( Cit ), the insensate world ( Acit ), and 
the Supreme Soul ( tsvara ). 

There are Upanisad texts to support this, and one of 
them is that in the SU. ( I. 12 ) to the effect that all Brahman, 
regarded as composed of the enjoyer or sufferer, the objects 
from which enjoyment or suffering springs, and the con- 
troller or mover, is threefold. But the Brahmasutras lay it down 
on the authority of the Upanisads that Brahman is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the world. To make this possible 
in his system, Ramanuja resorts to the passage in BU. of the 
Madhyamdina school, beginning from III. 7. 3, in which the 
Supreme Soul is stated to be the internal controller (Antary 5m in) 
of the individual soul as well as of the external world. The form 
that he gives to his theory is that the individual soul and the 
insensate world are the attributes of the Supreme Soul. They 
constitute his body, as stated in the Upanisad also, and thus, they 
with the controlling inward Supreme Soul constitute one entity 
called Brahman, just as the body and the in-dwelling soul constitute 
the human being. 

1 See Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s paper in No. 8 ofthe magazine Visistadvaitin 
for most of these facts. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, p. 173. 

3 Bee Krishnaswami'H paper alluded to above. 

10 ( R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV, ] 
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Before creation the body of the Supreme Soul exists in a 
subtle form, and when creation takes place, it develops in 
the form of the existing universe ; thus Brahman is the material 
cause of the external world. It is sIbo the efficient cause, when, 
as the internal controlling soul, it wills to creat. The subtle 
form of the insensate world is the Prakrti, a term first invented 
by the original author of the Saihkhya doctrine. It develops under 
the guidance of the in-dwelling Supreme Spirit until the mundane 
egg is produced. The successive stages of Mahat, Ahamkara, 
etc., are like those of the SSmkhya system, which has been 
adopted by the Puranas also in the account of the creation. And 
the creation after the production of the mundane egg is also made 
by Isvara as the internal controller of Brahmadeva, Daksa, etc. 

Isvara or God is free from all faults or defects. He is eternal, 
pervades all living and non-living things, is the internal controller 
of all, is pure joy or blessedness, is possessed of the auspicious 
qualities of knowledge, power, etc., is the creator, protector and 
destroyer of the world, and is resorted to by those who are afflict- 
ed, who wish to gain knowledge, who seek to attain a certain end, 
and who are already enlightened 1 2 3 . He confers the fourfold 
fruit of existence*. He is possessed of a wonderful celestial 
body of unsurpassable beauty and has for his consorts LaksmI 
Bhu ( the earth ), and Lila ( sport ). 

This Isvara appears in five different modes : — 

I. Para or the highest, in which mode, Narayana, called also 
Para-Brahman and Para-Yasudeva. lives in a city called Vai- 
kuntha, which is guarded by certain persons and which has 
door-keepers ; seated in a pavilion of gems on a couch in the form 
of the serpent Sesa, placed on a throne having the eight legs, 
Dharma and others ; attended by Sri, Bhu and Lila •, holding 
the celestial weapons, oonch-shell, discus, and others adorned 
with celestial ornaments, such as a tiara and others ; possessed of 
numberless auspicious attributes, knowledge, power, and others ; 

1 These are the four, Arta, Jijfiasu, etc., mentioned in BhG. ( 7. 16). 

2 Artha, or worldly prosperity, Kama, or the objects of desire, Dharma, 
or religious merit, and Moksa, or final deliverance, are the four objects ot 
existence. 

3 From the Tattvatraya of LokScErya. 
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and his presence being enjoyed by the eternal spirits, such as 
Ananta, Garuda, Visvaksena, and others, and by delivered souls. 

IT. VyQha, in which the Para himself has assumed four forms, 
Vftsudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha for conveni- 
ence of worship, and for purposes such as creation, etc. Of these 
Vasudeva is possessed of the sir qualities ; Samkarsana has two, 
viz., omniscience and sustaining power; Pradyumna two, viz., 
controlling power and unchangeableness; and Aniruddha, creative 
power and all-overcoming prowess'. 

III. Vibhava which mode oonsists of the ten Avataras, fish, 
tortoise, etc. 

IV. Antaryamin, in which mode he dwells in the heart and is 
to be seen by Yogins and accompanies the individual souls even 
when they go to heaven or hell. 

V. Idols or images set up in houses, villages, towns, etc., made 
up of a material chosen by the worshipper, in which he dwells 
with a body not made up of matter.* 

Other authorities leave out Vasudeva from the Vyuhas and 
have the other three only. The Arthapancaka has another form 
of the Antaryamin, in which form he dwells in everything and 
rules over all, is bodiless, all-pervading and store of all good 
attributes, and is called Visnu, Narayana, Vasudeva 3 , etc. 

Self-consciousness, knowledge, union as a soul with a body, 
agency, are attributes common to the supreme and individual 
souls . 4 The latter is self-illumined, joyous, eternal, atomic, 
imperceptible to the senses, unthinkable, devoid of parts, un- 
changeable, the substratum of knowledge, subject to God’s control, 
depending on God’s existence for his own existence and an attri- 
bute of God 5 . This description of the individual soul differs a 


1 These are translations of the words JnEna, Bala, Aisvarya, VIrya, Sakti, 
and Tejas, according to the definitions in the YatindramatadipikH. 

2 YatindramatadlpikS, 9. 

3 See my Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1883-84, 
p. 69. 1 = Volume II of this Edition, p. 184— N. B. U. ] 

4 Yat, 8. 

5 Tattvatraya. 
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great deal from that of Samkaracarya, who attributes no agency 
or substantiality to it ; and the dependence on God in a variety of 
ways cannot, of course, be thought of under the doctrine of 
spiritual monism. The soul’s being an atom is also denied by 
Samkara’s school and various others. The souls are many and 
are divided into : — 

(1) Baddha or tied down to the circle of existences from 
Brahmadeva to the vilest worm, as well as the vegetable souls ; 

(2) Mukta or finally delivered ; and 

(3) Nitya or eternal. 

Of the first class, those that are rational, that is, not brutes or 
vegetables, are of two sorts; (1) desirous of enjoyment; (2) desirous 
of final deliverance. Of those that are desirous of enjoyment, 
some devote themselves to the acquisition of wealth and the 
satisfaction of carnal desires, and others, who seek to attain the 
happiness of heaven, perform all rites and sacrifices, make pilgri- 
mages to holy places and give in charity. Some of these devote 
themselves to Bhagavat and others to other deities. 

Some of those who desire final deliverance seek the consci- 
ousness of their pure soul only ( Kevalin ), and others eternal 
bliss. Of these latter, some are Bhaktas, who seek to attain God by 
resorting to Bhakti with all its details, having first of all studied the 
Vedas and acquainted themselves with the Vedanta and the philo- 
sophy of rites (Karman). The three upper orders alone can practise 
Bhakti, but not the Sudras. Others are Prapannas, who are those 
who take refuge in God, feeling themselves poor and helpless. Of 
Prapannas, some seek the first three objects of life, while the rest, 
finding no happiness in these, renouncing everything worldly, 
desire eternal bliss ( Moksa ) alone, and, seeking the advice of a 
preceptor and acquiring from him the impulse to action, fling 
themselves on the will of God, not having the power of going 
through the Bhakti process and being helpless. This Prapatti or 
surrender to God can b9 practised by all orders, including 
Sudras .' 

What are necessary for the efficacy of the method of Bhakti, 


l Y*t. 8. 
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ftre Karmayoga or the performance of actions, and Jnanayoga or the 
acquisition of knowledge. Karmayoga is the performance of all acts, 
rites and ceremonies without regard for ths fruit resulting from 
them. These are the worship of the deity, practice of austerity, pil- 
grimage to holy places, giving in charity and sacrifices. 

This Karmayoga purifies the soul and leads to Jfianayoga, 
or acquisition of knowledge. This knowledge consists in seeing 
oneself as distinct from Prakrti, or matter, and as an attribute 
of God himself ( Sesa ). This Jnanayoga leads to Bhakti. 

Bhaktiyoga, or the method of Bhakti, consists in con- 
tinuous meditation accompanied by the practice of the eight 
Yoga processes, Yama, Niyama, etc. This is to be attained 
by (1) the purification of the body by the use of un- 
polluted and unprohibited food, (2) chastity, (3) constant practice, 
(4) the performance of five great rites and ceremonies according 
to one’s means, (5) virtues such as truth, uprightness, compassion, 
charity , non-destruction of life, (6) hopefulness or absence of des- 
pondency, and (7) absence of elatedness. Bhakti, as promoted by 
these seven means, assumes the form of actually seeing (God) and 
produces the final mental perception. 

Prapatti consists in the resolution to yield, the avoidance of 
opposition, 1 a faith that God will protect, acceptance of him as 
saviour or praying him to save and sense of helplessness resulting 
in throwing one’s whole soul on him. 2 3 Prapatti thus comes to 
self-surrender. 5 

The Arthapancaka mentions a fifth way caPed Acaryabhimana- 
yoga, which is for one who is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists in surrendering oneself to an Acarya or preceptor 
and being guided by him in everything. The preceptor goes 


1 The two expressions thus translated have also been otherwise explained as 
bearing good-will to all and the absence of ill-will. 

2 There is another reading here which should be translated as “throwing one- 
self upon him and a feeling of helplessness." Thus there are six constituents 
of Prapatti. These are; (1) Anukulyasya samkalpah (2) pr5tikHlyasya 
varjanam, (3) raksisyatlti visvaso (4) goptrtvavarunarii tathS, (5) Stmani* 
ksepa- (6) karpanye sadvidha saranagatih. 

3 Tat. 7. 
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through all that is necessary to effect his pupil’s deliverance as a 
mother takes medicine herself to oure an infant. 

Sixteen modes of worship are to be practised by the devotees of 
Visnu, as stated in a passage quoted from the Padma-Purana by a 
recent writer of the Ramanuja school. Eight of these are the same 
as those included in the nine modes of Bhakti enumerated in a 
previous Section 1 2 * as mentioned in the Bhagavata-Purana, Sakhya, 
or friendship or companionship, being omitted. The other eight 
are : (1) imprinting the marks of the conch-shell and the discus 
and other weapons of Hari on the body; (2) the making of a verti- 
cal mark on the forehead ; (3) repeating of Mantras on the occa- 
sion ; (4) drinking the water used in washing the feet of Hari ; 
(5) the eating of the offerings of cooked food made to him ; (6) 
doing service to his devotees : (7) the observance of fast on the 
11th of the bright and dark halves of each lunar month ; (8) laying 
TulasI leaves on the idol of Hari. 

A text from the H&rltasmrti is also quoted giving nine modes 
of worship ( Bhakti ), three of whioh are common to it with the 
Bhagavata-Purana. The other six are the same as the eight in 
the above, the first two being combined and the third being omit- 
ted. The vertical mark on the forehead mentioned above consists 
of two lines made with white earth and a connecting cross line 
at the bottom, with, in the middle, a yellow line made with 
turmeric powder or a red line composed of the same material 
reddened by mixing it with lime. 

§ 48. In Northern India there are not many followers of Rama- 
nuja; in Southern India there is a very large number. There are 
two Schools among them, known by the names of Vadakalai or 
northern learning, and Tenkalai or southern learning. The essential 
difference between them is brought out by the different illustra- 
tions 8 that they give of the connection between God’s grace and 
man’s effort in bringing about final deliverance. The illustration 
used by the former, or the northern, is that of a female monkey 
and her cub. The cub has to hold fast its mother on the abdomen to 

1 Ante, p. 57. [ N. B. U. ] 

2 The following remarks are based on 'VisistSdvaitin, Vol. I, No. 8, pp. 

200ff., and Mr, Govindacharya’s article, JRAS, 1910, pp. 1103 ff. 
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be conveyed to a safe place. The southerners use the illustration of 
the cat and its kittens. The female cat oatches hold of the kitten, 
without any effort on its part, and takes it to a place of safety. In 
the first case the doctrine is that the process of deliverance must 
begin with an act of a person seeking it. In the other case the 
process begins with God himself. 

In keeping with this distinction is the idea of Prapatti or self- 
surrender held by the two Sects. The first maintains that Prapatti 
is one of the ways resorted to by the devotee and begins with him. 
The southern School holds that it is not one of the ways, but it is 
a frame of mind which characterises all those who seek absolution, 
and reject all other ways in favour of this. Those who resort to 
other ways have not arrived at the right mood which leads to 
God. Whon a soul is in this frame of mind, God himself takes 
entire possession of him, while by the other ways, man, as it were, 
makes approaches towards him. The Vadakalai lays down that 
Prapatti is for those who cannot follow other ways, such as Kar- 
mayoga, Jnanayoga and Bhaktiyoga, while the Tenkalai holds 
that it is necessary for all, whether able or not, to follow the other 
ways. The first School says that one should give himself up to 
God when one finds other ways, which have been resorted to, to 
be fruitless. The second holds that self-abandonment to God 
should precede the trial of other ways. Self-assertiveness is the 
characteristic of the first, but it is forbidden by the second and self- 
abandonment is enjoined. The northerners say that the six ways 
of Prapatti or self-surrender given above are preliminaries to the 
Prapatti which results from them. The southerners say that 
Prapatti must take place first and then the six follow as results. 

Tho nothern School teaches that a person belonging to an in- 
ferior caste should be treated well only so far as conversation by 
words is concerned. The southerners say that they Bhould be 
admitted to an equal treatment in all respects and no distinction 
be made. The syllable Om should be omitted from the eight- 
syllabled Mantra, according to the Vadakalai, when taught to 
others than Brahmanas; the Tenkalai does not make this distinc- 
tion and provides for tho teaohing of the whole Mantra in the 
same form to all.' 

1 This Mantra is “Om Namo NSrayapSya ”, 
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§ 49 It will be seen from the short summary here given that 
Ramanuja derives his metaphysical doctrines from texts in the 
Upanisads and from the Brahmasutras, while his theory of the 
external world is that adopted by the Puranas and based on 
the twenty-four elements of the Samkhya system. His Vaisnavism 
is the V&sudevism of the old Pancaratra system combined with 
the N&rJlyana and Visnu elements. The last name does not occur 
often in the literature of liis school. The most prominent name is 
NarSyana, though Vasudeva takes his proper place when the 
Supreme Soul and the Vyuhas are spoken of. The name of Gopala- 
krsna is conspicuous by its absence, and Ramanuja’s system is 
free from that repulsive form which Vaisnavism assumes when 
Radh& and other cowherdesses are introduced. Rama too does not 
appear to be a favourite deity. Ramanuja’s doctrines as to the 
way of reaching the Supreme Soul are the same as, or amplified 
forms of, those in the Bliagavadglfca. But in this system Bhakti 
is reduced to the form of a continuous meditation on the Supreme 
Soul. It thus corresponds to the Upasanas, or meditations, de- 
scribed by Badarayana, and does not mean a boundless love for 
God, asthe word is commonly understood, though the meditation 
that is enjoined implies tacitly a feeling of love. 

The tendency of Ramanuja's system seems to be to give an 
exclusive Brahmanic form to the traditional method of Bhakti, or 
devotion to God, and this is distinctly seen in the doctrines of the 
Vadakalai ; while Tenkalai, or southern learning, is more liberal 
and so shapes the doctrines of the system as to make them appli- 
cable to Sudras also. But we shall find the Sudras asserting 
themselves when we come to the disciples of Ramananda and to 
the Maratha saints and teachers, Namdeva and Tukarama. 

The fifth Upaya, or way to God, given in the Arthapancaka, 
of surrendering oneself completely to a teacher or preceptor, doing 
nothing oneself and the preceptor doing all that is necessary for 
one’s redemption, seems suspicious. It has a striking resemblance 
to the Christian doctrine of Christ suffering, or in the words of 
our author, going through the processes necessary for redemption, 
the believer doing nothing but putting complete faith in his 
saviour. If the prevalence of Christianity in and before the time 
Of RSmSnuja in the country about Madras is a proved fact, thi* 
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doctrine as well as some of the finer points in the theory of 
Prapatti may be traced to the influence of Christianity. Rama- 
nuja’s system is known by the name of Srlsampradaya or the 
tradition springing from Sri. 

XVI Madhva or Anandatirtha 

§ 50 The great object of the Vaisnava teachers of the eleventh 
century and upwards was to confute the theory of M&ya, or the 
unreality of the world, and establish the doctrine of Bhakti, or 
love and faith, on a secure basis. Ramanuja effected this by the 
system which he promulgated and which we have already noticed. 
But in order to reconcile his doctrine with the theory set forth in 
the Brahmasutras on the basis of the Upanisads, that God is the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the world, he propound- 
ed the doctrine of God’s being a composite person, having for his 
body the individual souls and the inanimate world. Even this 
Madhva considered objectionable as having a tendency to depre- 
ciate the independent majesty of God, and therefore he denies his 
being the material cause of the world. All the Sutras of B&darS.- 
yana which set forth that doctrine have been interpreted by him 
in an entirely different way. Probably he would have set aside 
the Brahmasutras altogether; but he could not do so, sinoe the 
work had acquired an uncontested authoritativeness as regards 
religious truth before his time. He had therefore to show that 
his system did not go against the Brahmasutras, and therefore ac- 
cepted them and interpreted them in almost a fantastic manner. 
Texts from the Upanisads, too, which do not agree with his 
dootrines, he treats similarly. 

In opposition to the pure monism of Samkara and the qualified 
monism of Ramanuja, Anandatirtha sets forth five eternal distinc- 
tions or individualities, viz , the distinction between 

( 1 ) God and the individual spirit, 

( 2 ) God and the inanimate world, 

( 3 ) the individual spirit and the inanimate world, 

( 4 ) one individual spirit and another, 

( 5 ) one inanimate object and another. 

According to the Madhvavijaya, or the history of the triumphs 
of Madhva, by Narkyapa, the son of Trivikiame; there wae 
11 1 B. Q. DhandarXar’s Works, Vol, IV. J 
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town of Rajatapltha a family known by the name of Madhyageha. 
Madhva’s father was called Madhyagehabhatta' ; the name given 
to Madhva after his birth was Vasudeva. After Vasudeva had 
received the usual education of a Brahmana, he was initiated as 
an anchorite by Acyutapreksacarya who thus became his Guru. 
After his initiation he went to Badarikasrama in the Himalaya 
and brought back the idols of Digvijaya Rama and Vedavy&sa. 
He was raised to the seat of high priest in the presence 
of k«ngs. 

Anandatlrtha went from country to country, putting down 
the advocates of the doctrine of Maya and others, and 
established the Vaisnava creed. He had for his pupils Padma- 
nabhatlrtha, Naraharitlrtha, Madhavatlrtha, and Aksobhyatlrtha. 
Naraharitlrtha was sent to Jagannatha in Orissa to bring the 
original idols of Rama and Slta. Anandatlrtha ’s other names 
were Purnaprajna and Madhyamandara, or wish-giving tree of 
the family of Madhya. 

The date of his death given in the list preserved in several of 
the Mathas, or establishments of the sect, is Saka 1119, and as he 
lived for seventy -nine years, the death of his birth has been given 
as Saka 1040. But these statements are open to seriouB doubts. 
There is an Inscription in the Kurmesvara temple at Srlkurmam 
in the Chicacole Taluka of the Ganjam District, in which Nara- 
haritlrtha is represented to have constructed a temple and placed 
in it an idol of Yoganandanarasimha in the year Saka 1203.® 
The first person therein mentioned is Purusottamatlrtha, who is 
the same as Acyutapreksa 1 2 3 , then his pupil Anandatlrtha, and the 
last is Naraharitlrtha, the pupil of Anandatlrtha. This Narahari* 
tlrtha is considered by some^fo have been the ruler of Orissa. But 
this arises from a confusion between him and a king bearing the 
same name, in the slightly modified form of Narasimha, who 
was the actual ruler of the country from about Saka 1191 to 

1. Kallianpur in the Udipi Taluka of the district of South Kanara is stated 
to be the birth-place of Madhva. It was probably the same as the 
Kajatapitha of the Madhvavijaya. (Imp. Gaz., Vol. XIV, page 314. ) 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 260 ff. 

3. Madhvavijaya, VIJ'33, 
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1225. He is mentioned in an Inscription at Srlkurmam of Nara- 
haritlrtha himself, bearing the date Saka 1215, which is represent- 
ed as the eighteenth year of the king’s reign'. He was Nara- 
simha II, and was the prince panegyrised in a work on rhetoric, 
the Ek&vali ®. Naraharitlrtha’s other dates gathered from other 
Inscriptions range between Saka 1186 and 1212 All these 
epigraphical records confirm the truth of the tradition that Nara- 
haritlrtha was sent by Anandatlrtha to Orissa. He appears to have 
held a very high position there. 

Now if Naraharitlrtha’s active period extended from Saka 1186 
to 1215, his master could not have died in Saka 1119, i. e., fully 
67 years before. It seems, therefore, reasonable to take the date 
given in Madhva ’s Mahabharatatatparyanirnaya, which is 4300 
of the Kali age, to be the correct date of his birth. It corresponds 
to Saka 1121, which, bearing in mind the fact that some use the 
ourrent year of an era and some the past, we must regard as equi- 
valent to Saka 1119, the date given in the lists for Anandatlrlha’s 
death. But instead of taking it as the date of his death, we shall 
have to regard it as the date of his birth. He lived for 79 years 
according to the current account, so that his death must be placed 
in Saka 1198 *. The two dates may, therefore, be taken as settled. 

Anandatlrtha thus lived in the first three quarters of the 
thirteenth century. He was succeeded, according to the list, by 
Padmanabhatlrtha who held the pontificate for seven years, i. e., up 
to Saka 1205. He was succeeded by Naraharitirtha who occupied 
the pontifical seat for nine years, i. e., up to Saka 1214, or, if we 
regard 1121 as the date of the first pontiff’s birth according to the 
Btrict interpretation of the Kali date, up to Saka 1216 •, and, as we 
have seen, his latest date in the Inscriptions is Saka 1215. 

§ 51. The Madhvas follow the method of Vaisesikasand divide 
all existing things into the categories of substance, qualities, etc., 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, page 262, note. 

2. See my note in Trivedi’s edition of the work. BSS. [ = Volume II of this 
Edition, pp. 439ff. N- B. U. 1 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 266. 

4. This agrees with the tradition existing in the Matbn at PhalmSru, near 
Mulki in South Canara, to the effect that JSnandatlrtha was bom in Saka 
1119 and died in Saka 1199; EP- Ind-, VI, p. 263, note. 
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with some modifications of their own God is a substance. 
The supreme soul possesses innumerable or an infinite number of 
qualities. His functions are eight, viz., (1) creation, (2) protection, 
(3) dissolution, (4) controlling all things, (5) giving knowledge, (6) 
manifestation of himself, (7) tying beings down to the world, (8) 
redemption. He is omniscient, expressible by all words, and 
entirely different from the individual souls and the inanimate 
world. He possesses the holy form made up of knowledge, joy, 
etc., independent of every thing, and one only, assuming different 
forms. All his forms are his full manifestations, and he is identi- 
cally the same with his incarnations in qualities, parts, and 
actions. LaksmI is distinct from the Supreme Soul, but entirely 
dependent on him. She is eternal and blessed ( Makta )■ like the 
Supreme Soul and is his consort. She has various forms, but no 
material body, and is thus like the Supreme Soul, and like him is 
expressible by all words. She possesses the same extension in space 
and time as the Supreme Soul, i. e., is concomitant with him. 

JIvas or individual souls go through the usual succession of 
existences and are characterised by ignorance or other defects. 
They are innumerable individually, or as members of groups, such 
as Rjus * who are fit for attaining Brahmahood, and others who 
are fit for the attainment of the dignity of Rudra,Garuda, Asuras, 
or demons, etc. They are of three kinds : (1) fit for attaining final 
bliss, (2) always going through the circle of existences, and 
(3) fit for the conditon of darkness. The gods, Rsis, and the manes, 
and the best of men, belong to the first class, ordinary men belong 
to the second class, and demons, ghosts, and the vilest of men, etc., 
to the the third class. All these individual souls are distinct from 
each other and from the Supreme Soul. 

Creation begins when the Supreme Soul disturbs the equilibrium 
of the Prakrti, which then develops into all the other princi- 
ples of the Samkhya system, as modified by the Furanas, until the 
mundane egg is produced. Then placing the sentient and non- 


1. This account of the system is abridged from a work called Madhvasid- 
dhSntasSra by PadmanSbbasUri, printed in Bombay by Javaji Dadaji, 
irnayasagara Press, published at Kumbhakonam in Saka i815, correspond- 
ing to 1883 A. D. The tedious details are omitted. 

I, $jus are a class of gods. 
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sentient objects into his inside, he enters into the mundane egg. 
Then, at the end of a thousand celestial years he produces from 
his navel a lotus, which is the seat of the four-faced Brahmadeva; 
and from this last after a long time the ordinary creation takes 
place. 

All knowledge springs from Param&tman, whatever the means 
by which it is produced. It is of two kinds — that which leads to 
worldly existence, and that which leads to Moksa. Visnu bestows 
knowledge on the ignorant, and Moksa on those who have know- 
ledge. The knowledge, or feeling which creates an attachment to 
the body, child or wife, leads to a worldly life. This is not true 
knowledge, but ignorance from which results that worldly life, 
and that ignornce is dispelled by the knowledge of God. 

Moksa is attained by the direct knowledge or perception of Hari 
by means of a method of service possible to oneself and in a 
body fitted for it. That direct perception is possible to all good in- 
dividual souls from Brahmadeva to the best of men. This direct 
perception is to be attained by many means. 

What are necessary for direct knowledge, which leads to Moksa, 
are : (1) VairSgya, or the disgust of enjoyments of this world 
or the next, generated by seeing the vanity of the world by the 
company of good persons ; (2) equanimity (Sama) and self-control 
(Dama), etc.-, (3) acquaintance with the lore -, (4) self-surrender 
(Saranfigati), in which the mind is devoted to God, as the best of 
all beings, and is full of the highest love and in which everything 
is resigned to God and he is worshipped with devotedness in the 
three ways, and which is accompanied with the faith that He will 
unfailingly protect and the feeling that the devotee is His : (5) 
attendance on a Guru, or preceptor, and propitiation of him, which 
is necessary for Moksa or redemption ; (6) acquisition of know- 
ledge from the Guru and not from books, or, in the absence 
of a Guru, from a good Vaisnava, and, in rare cases, from 
books also; (7) reflection over what has been taught; (8) 
devotion, in the order of their merits, to a preceptor and persons 
better than oneself and deserving respect; (9) love of God (Parama- 
tmabhakti ) consequent on the knowledge of God’s greatness and 
his being the best of all. This love should be firm and higher 
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than that for all others, and this leads to Moksa or eternal bliss ; 

( 10 ) sympathy for those who are inferior, but good men, love for 
those who are equal, as if they were the same as themselves, and 
respectful love or reverence for superiors ; (11) performing riteB and 
oeremonies deliberately without any desire, which has the effect of 
purifying the soul; (12) the avoidance of prohibited deeds, i. e.,sins 
great and small ; ( 13 ^resigning every act to Hari as done by him 
and not by oneself ; (14) the knowledge of the comparative position 
of beings and of Visnu as the highest of all ; ( 15 ) knowledge 
of the five distinctions already mentioned ; ( 16 ) distinguishing 
Prakrti from Purusa, all beings (from Narayana down to men, with 
their consorts) being Purusas, and the inanimate world being the 
Prakrti; (17) reprobation of false doctrines; (18) TJpasana or wor- 
ship. This last is of two kinds, viz., (1) the learning of the Sastras, 

( 2 ) meditation. Meditation ( NididhySsa ) is placing Bhagavat 
before the mind ’s eye to the exclusion of everything else. This 
meditation is possible for one who has a distinct knowledge of a 
thing acquired after the removal of ignorance, doubt and delusion 
by means of reading or hearing something read and reflection. Some 
people meditate on Bhagavat as a single spirit and others on him 
as having four phases as Sat (existence), Cit (knowledge), Ananda 
joy ), Atman ( spirit ). Then are given meditations resorted 
to by gods and some of those mentioned in the Brahmasutras. 

All these eighteen ways lead to the direct knowledge of God, 
which iB possible for all from Brahmadeva to man. The direct 
knowledge of God attained by men is comparable with the corus- 
cation of lightning, and that attained by gods to the bright disk of 
the sun. Garuda and Rudra have that knowledge in the shape of 
a reflection, while Brahmadeva has the knowledge of the whole 
with all its parts, and some have the knowledge of Him as dwell- 
ing in the universe and limited by the universe. The direct 
knowledge is simply mental. 

§ 52. The followers of Madhva wear a mark on the forehead 
composed of two white perpendicular lines made with an earth 
called Goplcandana above the bridge of the nose, and a dark line 
in the middle with a reddish spot in the centre, The two white 
lines are joined by a cross line on the bridge of the note. They 
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wear on the shoulders and on the other parts of their body prints, 
made with the same white earth, of the conch-shell, the disous, 
and other weapons of Visnu. These are impressed occasionally 
with a heated metallic stamp on the skin, so as to leave a perma- 
nent scar. Members of this sect exist in pretty large numbers in 
the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, Mysore, and on 
the Western Coast from Goa to South Kanara, and there are only 
scattered adherents in Northern India. There are eight establish- 
ments, or Mathas, for the dissemination and preservation of the 
creed in South Kanara and three in the inner country. Some of 
these were founded by Anandatlrtha himself. 

Anandatlrtha composed thirty-seven’ different treatises. He 
includes among the authorities enumerated by him in support of 
his system the Pancaratra-Samhitas ; but it will be seen from the 
account given above that in his creed there is no place for the 
Vyuhas, Vasudeva and others, and the name by which the Supreme 
Spirit is spoken of is mostly Visnu. Some of His incarnations, 
especially Rama and Krsna, are also adored. But the Gop&la- 
Krsna element seems to be entirely absent from his Bystem, and 
Radha and the cowherdesses are not mentioned. 

It thus appears that the Paiicaratra or Bh&gavata system has 
been set aside by Anandatlrtha or thrown into the background. 
The old traditional Vasudevism of the Bhagavata school 
gradually disappeared about his time and made room for general 
Vaisnavism. 

XVII. Nlmbarka. 

§ 53 We have thus noticed the form which Vaisnavism 
assumed in the South from the middle of the eleventh century to 
the middle of the thirteenth. A strong feeling of Bhakti, or love, 
and a fear of the dangerous consequences of the doctrine of Maya, 
or illusion, were the guiding principles of the new development. 
The influence of this last extended itself to the North, and we can 
distinguish between two classes of founders of sects, viz., 

( 1 ) those who wrote in Sanskrit, 

1 For the names of these, see the GranthamSlikSstotra in my Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1882-83, p. 207. [ = Volume II of 
this Edition, p. 24f, N. B. U. ] 
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and ( 2 ) those who used the vernacular for the propagation of 
their , oreed. 

The first of the former class we have to notice is NimbSrka. 
Nimb&rka is said to have been a Tailanga BrShmana by birth 
and to have lived in a village called Nimba\ which perhaps is 
the same as Nimbapura in the Bellary District. He was born 
on the 3rd of the bright half of Vaisakha, and his father’s name 
was Jagannatha, who was a Bhagavata, and his mother’s Saras- 
vati 8 . He is believed by his followers to be an incarnation of the 
Sudarsana, or the discus of Visnu. As to when he flourished we 
have no definite information, but he appears to have lived some 
time after Ramanuja*. Nimbarka composed the Vedantaparijata- 


1 Manuscript No. 706 of the Collection of 1884-7- NimbSrka was the “ Sun 
of Nimba". 

2 Introduction to the commentary on Dasasloki by HarivySsadeva- It is to 
be regretted that the commentator does not give the year of NimbSrka’s 
birth. 

3 In my Report On th# Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts for the year 1882-83, 
I have given two succession lists of spiritual teachers, one of the sect of 
Anandatirtha ( p. 203 ) and another of that founded by Nimbarka ( pp. 208- 
12 ). This contains 37 names- There is another list in Manuscript 709 of the 
Collection of 1884-7, which contains 45 names. The two lists agree to No. 
32 Harivyasadeva. After that, while the first has only five names, the 
second has thirteen names, and none of these agrees with any of the five, 
so that after HarivySsadeva, the line appears to have divided itseif into 
two branches. No. 709 of the same Collection was written in Saihvat 1806 
corresponding to 1750 A. D., when GosvSmin DSmodara was living. He 
was the thirty-third after NimbSrka in the new branch line. The thirty- 
third after Anandatlrtha died in 1876 A. D. .inandatirtha according to our 
revised date died in 1276 A. D., so that thirty-three successors occupied 603 
years. Supposing that the thirty-three successors of NimbSrka ocoupied 
about the same period, and allowing about fifteen years of life to DSmodara 
GosvSmin, who was living in 1750 A. D., and subtracting from 1765 A. D., 
603 years, we have 1162 which is about the date of NimbSrka’s death, so 
that he lived after RSmSnuja. This calculation of ours is of course very 
rough, and, besides, the date of the Manuscript No, 706, which is read as 
1913 by some, but which looks like 1813, conflicts with this calculation, 
as nine more AcSryas flourished after DSmodara. And, if 1813 is the 
correct date, seven years cannot suffice for these, though 107 may, if the 
date is read 1913. 
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saurabha, which is a short commentary on the Brahmasutras, and 
also a small work containing ten stanzas of the name of Siddh&nta- 
ratna, usually called DasaslokI, from the number of stanzas con- 
tained in it. Srinivasa, the immediate follower of Nimbarka, wrote 
a commentary called Bhasya on the first, and HarivySsadeva, 
the thirty-second in the list of succession, wrote on the second. 
The thirteenth in the list, Devacarya, wrote the Siddh&ntajahnavl, 
and his successor, Sundarabhatta, wrote a commentary on it, 
called Setu. The thirtieth in the list composed a commentary, or 
Bh&sya, on the Brahmasutras. His name was Kesava Kasmliin. 

§ 52. Nimbarka’s Vedantic theory is monistic as well as plura- 
listic. The inanimate world, the individual soul and God are dis- 
tinct from one another as well as identical. Identical they are in the 
sense that the first two have no independent existence, but are de- 
pendent on God for their existence and action. The theory of the 
Brahmasutras that Brahman is the material cause of the universe, 
is thus understood : To be the material cause of an effect is (1) to 
possess the capacity of assuming the form of that effect, and (2) to 
be fitted to do so. Brahman possesses various capacities which are 
of the nature of the animate and inanimate worlds. These in a 
subtle form constitute its natural condition. This satisfies the first 
of the two requirements. The capacities again contain in them 
the Budiment of the effect, i. e., the world, in a subtle form. 
This meets the second requirement. By realising these capacities 
and bringing the subtle rudiment into a gross form, Brahman be- 
comes the material cause of the world. Ramanuja's theory of Brah- 
man forming with the animate and inanimate world a composite 
personality and of its being the material cause in so far as the 
bodily portion of the composite personality becomes developed, is 
rejected by the school 1 . Fora further knowledge of the system, 
I will here give a translation of the DasaslokI. 

I. Jlva, or the individual soul, is knowledge, dependent on 
Hari, and is in a condition to be associated with, or dissociated 
from, a body ; is an atom, different in different bodies, and is a 
knower and numberless. 

It is called knowledge here to show that it is able to know 


1, Se« Kes’ava’a commentary, Br, S. I. 4. 23. 
12 t R. Cr. Bkaudarkar'# works Vol. IV, J 
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without the organs of sense, and it is not to be understood here 
that the soul is the mere phenomenon of knowledge, and not a 
substance, which is the doctrine of Samkaracarya. 

II. The individual soul has his form distorted by its contact 
with Maya, or the constituent principle with the three qualities 
which has no beginning. Its true nature becomes known by the 
grace of God. 

Individual bouIs are of two sorts : ( 1 ) those delivered or in a 
supremely blissful condition ; ( 2 ) those tied down to the circle of 
existences. The first are of two kinds : ( I ) those who are eternally 
in a supremely blissful condition, such as (a) Garuda, Visvaksena, 
and ( b ) the crown, ear-ornaments and the flute considered as 
living beings •, and (II) those who are freed from the trammels of 
life. Of these last some attain to the likeness of God and others 
are content with the^perception of the nature of their own soul. 
Corresponding to these two last are two kinds of Mumuksu, those 
who seek deliverance of either kind. 

III. The inanimate objects are of three kinds : ( 1 ) not derived 
from Prakrti ; (2) derived from Prakrti ; and (3) time. In the things 
derived from Prakrti we have the ordinary material objects having 
the three colours, viz., red, white, and dark. 

The first class consists of those which are spoken of figuratively 
by the use of the names of objects belonging to the second class, 
such as the sunlike refulgence of the Supreme Soul. It is a reful- 
gence not arising from the Prakrti. Similarly the body, hands, 
feet, and ornaments of God, as well as all the surroundings, such 
as garden, palace, etc., belong to the first class and are of an inani- 
mate nature, though they are not made of matter, i. e., not deri- 
ved from Prakrti 1 . 

IV. I meditate on the highest Brahman, viz., Krsna, who has 
eyes like the lotus, who naturally is free from all faults, is the 
store of all beneficent attributes, who has Vyuhas for his parts, 
and who is adored by all. 


1. The physical attributes, given to God by Ramanuja and the rest and to 
which the word ' celestial ’ is sometimes prefixed, are to be understood in 
this sense. 
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The Vyuhas here mentioned are those usually referred to in the 
Pancaratra and Ramanuja systems. The commentators understand 
the incarnations also by this expression. One gives a large num- 
ber of these, divided into classes on certain principles. Krsna is 
called Varenya or adored by all, because he has a holy celestial 
body and bodily qualities, such as beauty, tenderness, sweetness 
and charm. All these are of course non-material ( Aprakrta ), 
though inanimate according to Stanza III. 

V. I reflect on the daughter of Vrsabhanu ( Radhika ), who 
shines with a corresponding beauty on the left side ( of Krsna ), is 
attended on by thousands of female friends, and who always con- 
fers all desired objects. 

VI. This Parabrahman should be always worshipped uninter- 
ruptedly by men in order to be free from the darkness in the shape 
of ignorance, in which they are enveloped. So was Narada, who 
directly perceived the whole truth, taught by Sanandana and 
others. 

VII. All things having Brahman for their souls in accordance 
with the Srutis and Smrtis, the knowledge that [ Brahman ] is 
all is true. This is the doctrine of those who know the Vedas, and 
at the same time the three forms are true as determined from the 
sacred precepts ( Smrtis ) and the Sutras. 

Here is laid down the unity of all things in so far as Brahman 
is the inner controlling soul of all and is concomitant with them, 
and their existence and actions are dependent on it, and also 
pluralism, since there are three distinct substances, which are 
called forms of Brahman in the Stanza, viz., the inanimate world, 
the individual soul and the Supreme Soul. 

VIII. There appears no way to salvation except the lotus-like 
feet of Krsna, which are adored by Brahmadeva, Siva and others- 
Krsna, who, at the desire of a devotee, assumes a form 
easy of meditation and whose power is unthinkable and whose 
essence cannot be comprehended. 

IX. His grace extends itself;to those who have a feeling of help- 
lessness and other qualifications, and by that grace is generated 
Bhakti, or devotion, consisting of special love for Him, Who has 
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no superior lord. This Bhakti is of two kinds : the highest is one, 
and the other is that which leads to or is instrumental to it. 

By the feeling of helplessness and other qualifications are meant 
the six modes of Prapatti given in connection with Ramanuja’s 
system. The Bhakti which is instrumental to that which is the 
highest, is of the nature of the six or nine modes mentioned in 
previous Sections. 

X. These five things should be known by the devotees: (1) the 
nature of the being to be worshipped; (2) the nature of the 
worshipper; (3) the fruit of Gods’s grace; (4) the feeling of enjoy- 
ment consequent on Bhakti, or love ; (5) obstructions to the attain- 
ment of God. 

The first is the knowing of the nature of the Supreme Being as 
existence, intelligence and joy ( Saccidananda ), of his possessing 
a celestial body ( non-material ), of his dwelling in such places as 
the cow-settlement ( Vraja ), whioh is called the celestial city 
( Vyomapura ), of his being the cause of all, omnipotent, tender, 
merciful, gracious towards his devotees, and so forth. The second 
consists in knowing the worshipper as an atom, possessing know- 
ledge aud joy, and as the servant of Krsna, etc. The third is the 
self-surrender and the giving up of all actions except the service 
of God, which results in self-surrender. The fourth arises from 
serenity, servitude, friendliness, affection, and enthusiasm. These 
states of mind are consequent upon the peculiar relation to 
God of eaoh individual, as affection was the feeling of Nanda, 
Vasudeva and DevakJ, and enthusiasm, of Radha and Rukminl. 
The fifth are such as regarding the body as the soul, dependence 
on others than God and one’s preceptor, indifference to the com- 

gods, gi\ing up one’s own peculiar duties, ingratitude, spending 
one 'b life in a worthless manner, vilification of good men, and 
many others. 

§ 55. These ten Stanzas contain the quintessence of Nimb&rka’s 
system. This appears to have Ramanuja’s doctrines for its basis 
and is a sidewise development of it. It gives predominance to 
Prapatti or self-surrender of the six kinds, alluded to above, and 
then, by the grace of God, love for Him ie generated. His Sidbana 
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Bhakti comprehends all the YogaB of RamSnuja's system. Rftmft- 
nnja, as we have already remarked 1 , changes the original sense of 
Bhakti and renders it equivalent to the UpasanS., or the medita- 
tion prescribed in the Upanisads. But Nimbfirka keeps to the ori- 
ginal sense. His doctrines make a nearer approach to the Ten- 
kalai, or Southern Learning, of the Ram&nujlyaa. But the great 
difference between the two teachers is, that, while Ramanuja con- 
fines himself to Narayana and his consorts LaksmI, Bhh and Lila, 
Nimbarka gives almost an exclusive prominence to Krsna and his 
mistress, Rfidhfi, attended on by thousands of her female com- 
panions. Thus the fourth element of Vaisnavism which we 
have mentioned® rises to the surface in Vaisnavism about this 
time, and retains its place in Northern India, including Bengal, 
except in the case of those sects whose favourite deity is Rama 
and not Krsna ; and to these for the present we will now turn 
our attention, coming back again to Krsnaism later on. 

Nimbarka's system is known by the name of Sanakasampra- 
dSya, or the tradition originating with Sanaka. Though Nim- 
barka was a Southerner, he lived at Vrndavana near Mathura, 
which accounts for the preference given by him to the RfidhS- 
Krsna form of Vaisnavism. His followers are scattered over the 
whole of Northern India, and exist iD large numbers near MathurS 
and in Bengal. They wear two perpendicular lines of Goplcandana 
with a black spot in the middle on the forehead, and use a neck- 
lace and rosary of the wood of the TulasI plant. They are divided 
into two classes, the ascetics and householders. This distinction 
appears to have originated at the time of Harivyasadeva, after 
whom, as I have observed in a note, the successors of Nimb&rka 
were divided into two branches. The reason for the division was 
probably this new distinction. 

XVIII. Ramananda. 

§ 56. A spirit of sympathy for the lower castes and classes of 
Hindu society has from the beginning been a distinguishing 
feature of Vaisnavism. Still, so far as we have advanced, the 
great teachers kept these castes and classes into, what might be 

1. [ Ante, p. 80. N. B U.] 

2. ( Ante, p. 49. N. B. U. ] 
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called, an outer oourt, though they were admitted to the benefits 
of the new dispensation. They had not, as the pure Vedantins 
assert, to do the duties prescribed for their mean position, and rise 
in succeeding lives until they were finally born as Brahmanas, 
when alone they could avail themselves of the methods laid down 
for the attainment of Moksa, or deliverance. They could attain 
this even as members of the lowest caste by resorting to devotion, 
but the Brahmanic teachers, Ramanuja and others, made the 
methods based on the study of the Vedic literature accessible 
only to the higher castes, leaving other methods to the rest. 

But Ramananda now began a radical reform and made no 
distinction between Brahmanas and members of the degraded 
castes, and ali could even dine together, provided they were the 
devotees of Visnu and had been admitted into the fold. Another 
reform, which must be traced to Ramananda, was the use of the 
Vernaculars for the propagation of the new creed. And a third 
very important reform made by him was the introduction of the 
purer and more chaste worship of Rama and Slta instead of that 
of Krsna and Radha. 

Mr. Macauliffe mentions Mailkot as the place of his birth and 
says that he must have flourished in the end of the fourteenth 
and the first half of the fifteenth century, which, he states, corres- 
ponds with a reckoning which gives 1398 A D., as the date of the 
birth of Kablr. This would rather make Ramananda live long before 
the end of the fourteenth century, as Kabir was his successor, 
and ordinarily believed to be his pupil 1 2 * . The authority 8 I have 
consulted states that he was born at Prayaga as the son of a 
Kanyakubja Brahmana, named Punyasadana, and his wife Susila. 
The date of his birth is given as 4400 of the Kali age, equivalent 
to 1356 of Vikrama-Sarhvat. This corresponds to 1299 or 1300 
A. D., and is more consistent with the traditional statement that 
there were three generations between him and Ramanuja. The 

1. The Sikh Religion, etc., by M. A, Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 100 — 1. 1908 a. d. 
is said by Maoauliffe to correspond to the 510th year of his era. By his he 
must mean Sabir's. 

2. Chapters from the Agastya-SaihhitS with a Hindi translation by R2ma 

N5r5yai?a DSsa, completed in Samvat 1960, corresponding to 1904 A. d. 
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date of Ramanuja’s death is usually given as 1137 A. D., though 
it makes him out as having lived for 120 years. The lapse of three 
generations between 1137 and 1300 A. D., is a more reasonable 
supposition than between 1137 and the end of the fourteenth 
century. This last date, therefore, given for R&manandais 
manifestly wrong, and that occurring in the book I have con- 
sulted appears to be correct in all probability. 

From Prayaga Ramananda was sent to Benares for the usual 
education of a Brahmana. After he finished this, he became a dis- 
ciple of Raghavananda, a teachar of the Yisistadvaita school of 
Ramanuja. After some time he gave up some of the restrictive 
practices of the sect, such as that of taking food without being 
seen by anybody, and separated himself from his preceptor, and 
himself became the founder of a school. As indicated above, he 
took pupils from the degraded castes also. Thirteen of them be- 
came noted and their names are : 1. Anantananda, 2. Surasar&nanda, 
3. Sukhananda, 4. Naraharlyananda, 5. Yogananda, 6. Plp&, 
7. Kabir, 8. Bhavananda, 9. Sena, 10. DhannS, 11. Galavananda, 
12. Raidas, and 13. Padmavatl. 

Of these Plpa was a Rajput, Kabir was a Sudra and spoken of 
also as a Mahomedan following the profession of a weaver, Sena 
was a barber, Dhanna a Jat, Raidas belonged to the degraded 
caste of curriers or workers in leather, and Padmavatl was a 
woman. With the first twelve he went about the country visiting 
holy places, conducting disputations with the advocates of the 
Maya doctrine, Jains, Buddhists, etc., establishing his own 
Visistadvaita theory, and converting men to his views and ad- 
mitting them as his disciples. Ram&nanda is stated to have died 
in 1467 of Vikrama-Samvat, corresponding to 1411 A. D. This 
gives him a life of 111 years, which is rather improbable. Some 
of his pupils became the founders of different schools, and through 
them the worship of Rama spread over an extensive portion of 
Northern and Central India, successfully competing with that of 
Gopala-Krsna. 

XIX. Kabir. 

§ 57. The few particulars that have come down to us about 
the birth and life of Kabir are these. He was the son of & 
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Br&hmana widow who oast him away as soon as he was born, to 
hide her shame, near the Lahar Tank in Benares. A Mahomedan 
weaver of the name of Niru was passing by the way with his 
wife Nlma, when the latter saw the child and carried it home. He 
was nurtured and brought up by her and her husband Niru, and 
Kablr when he had grown up, followed the occupation of a 
weaver. He showed leanings towards the Hindu faith, and the 
idea of making R&mananda his Guru, or preceptor, arose in his 
mind. But he conceived it not possible that that sage should 
receive a Mahomedan as his disciple and therefore had recourse 
to a contrivance. -He laid himself down on the Ghata, or pavement 
on the Ganges, at .which Ramananda bathed very early in the 
morning. On the way Ramananda trampled on the boy and 
exclaimed : “ Rama, Rama I What poor creature is it that I have 
trampled upon ?”. Kablr rose up and received the exclamation 
“ Rama, Rama ” as a Mantra communicated to him by Uama- 
nanda, and he understood that he had thus been made a disciple. 

Another account is that, being trampled on, Kablr rose up 
and cried aloud, when Ramananda told him to be quiet and go on 
uttering the name of “Rama”. Considering that he had thus been 
accepted as a pupil, Kablr went on with his adorations of God, 
proclaiming ; that he was the disciple of Ramananda. Some 
Hindus went to the latter and asked him wnether he had initiated 
Kablr. Thereupon Kablr was sent for and asked by Ramananda, 
when it was that he had been initiated. Kablr mentioned to him 
the incident of his having been trampled upon the Ghata. Then 
Ramananda remembered the matter and clasped Kablr to his 
breast. Since that time Kablr regularly attended at his master’s 
Matha and joined him in his disputations with the Pandits. 

For some time Kablr lived at Manikapur, as is mentioned in 
one of his Ramainls. There he heard of the fame of Shaikh Taqqi 
and of twenty-one Pirs. He heard their discourses, condemned 
their teachings and said : “O Shaikhs, of whatever name 1 listen 
to me. Open your eyes and see the origin and the end of all things 
and their creation and dissolution”. In one of the books of this 
sect. Shaikh Taqqi is represented as an enemy of Kablr, and a Plr, 
or the religious guide, of Sikandar Lodi. At his advice the 
emperor persecuted Kablr and used various methods to destroy 
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him. But Kablr miraculously escaped death and was eventually 
reconciled to Sikandar Lodi, who received him into his favour. 

Kablr died at Maghar, and there was a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans as to the disposal of his dead body, 
which was covered by a sheet of cloth. When the sheet was 
removed, the body had disappeared, and in its stead there was a 
heap of flowers. The Mahomedans took one-half of the quantity 
| and buried it at Maghar and erected a tomb over it, and the 
' Hindus took their share to Benares, where it was burnt. Kablr 
had a wife of the name of Loi, a son of the name Kamal, and a 
daughter of the name of Kamall. But there are miraculous stories 
as to how Kablr came by them. 

As to how much of this account is historical and how much 
legendary, it is difficult to say. But that he was a Mahomedan 
weaver at the beginning may be accepted as a fact. And that 
Shaikh Taqqi, a Mahomedan Pir, who is mentioned in one 
of the Ramainls, as stated above, was his rival and that 
Kablr lived about the time of Sikandar Lodi may also be 
regarded as historical. As to whether Kabir was a disciple of 
Ramananda, there is some question, as will be presently mentioned. 
Mr. Weetoott considers it not impossible that he should have been 
both a Mahomedan and a Sufi’, but all his writings show a com- 
plete familiarity with the names occurring in Hindu religious 
literature and Hindu manners and customs, so that it appears to 
me that there is little or nothing in Kablr ‘s writings calculated to 
show that his teachings had a Mahomedan basis. The basis ap- 
pears to be purely Hindu, though Kablr was a bold and uncom- 
promising reformer and hurled anathemas at the Pandits, the 
Br&hmanas proud of their caste, and the teachers of the existing 
sects of the Hindus, and thuB appears to have come under the 
influence of Mahomedanism. 

The dates given by various writers for the birth and death of 
Kablr are conflicting. Mr. Westcott makes him live for 78 years, 
from 1440 to 1518 A. D., 8 and according to Mr. Macauliffe he 


1. Kabir and the Kabir Panth by Rev. G. H. Westcot.t. Cawnpore, 1907, p. 44. 
8. Ibid, Chronological Table, p. VII. 

U [KG. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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was born in Samvat 1455, corresponding to A.. D. 1358', and lie 
died in A. D. 1518 9 , having lived for 119 yeare, five months *ftd 
twenty-seven days. In a footnote he quotes from an original work 
the date Saka 1370, corresponding to 1448 A. D., as the date of his 
death. Sikandar Lodi was on the throne of Delhi from 1488 to 
1517 A. D. The last of the three dates does not harmonise with 
this, and so it must be given up. Ramananda, we have seen, is 
spoken of as having been born in 1298 A. D. and died in 1411 A. D. 
If Mr. Westcott s date for Kablr’s birth is true, Kablr cannot 
have been a disciple of Ramananda. If that of Mr. Macauliffe is 
acoepted, it is just possible that he should have so become, for at 
the time of Ramananda ’s death, Kablr must have been thirteen 
years of age, and he is represented in one of the legends to have 
be8n but a boy when he was accepted as a disciple by the old Sage. 
The date 1518 A. D. given by both the writers for his death mfcy 
be accepted as correct. But if that of his birth given by Mr. Uffc- 
cauliffe is also accepted, we shall have to suppose that Kablr lived 
for 119 years; Ramananda also according to the dates given hi 
the last section lived for 113 years. Whether both of them lived 
suoh long lives might well be questioned. But, until we have 
more evidenoe, the dates for Ramananda already noticed, And for 
Kablr as given by Mr. Macauliffe may be provisionally accepted, 
and thus Kablr might be considered to have really been a”3isciple 
of Ramananda, though of course, being a boy of thirteen, he could 
not have taken part in his master’s disputations with Panflits, fa 
Kablr’s works, however, so far as I have seen them, Ram&nanfla’B 
name docs not ocour, though the name Rama as that of the 
Supreme Being and also the relation of the individual soul Wffh 
Rama, as well as his refutation of the doctrine of God's Wing 
Videha or Nirguna, i. e., without attributes, must have been 
borrowed from Ramananda’s doctrines, which again are based chi 
Ramanuja’s system. 

§ 58. We now give a translation of a few passages illustra- 
tive of the teachings of Kablr*. 

1. The Sikh Religion, &o., Vol. VI, p, 122. 

2. Ibid, pp- 139-40. 

3. The edition consulted is that published with a commentary unifbrttob orders 
Qf Raghurajasimha, Maharaja of Rewah, in Saihtat 1924. 
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Ficftt Ram«inl.' 

1. Thtte «u in th« inside a substance called Jiva or indi- 
vldual soul ; the Internal Light illuminated [it]. 2. And then followed 
a woman of the name of ‘desire’-, and she was called Gayatrl. 3. 
'Bhat woman gave birth tothreesons; Brahma, Visnu and Mahesa. 
4, Than Brahma asked the woman who was her husband and 
whose wife she was. 5. (She replied :) “Thou and I, I and thou, 
and there is no third. Thou art my husband and I am thy wife.’’ 
6. The father and son had a oommon wife and one mother has a 
two-fold character ; there is no son who is good son and who will 
endeavour to recognise his father. 

Seoond Ramainl. 

1. In the light there was sound, which was a woman. 2. And 
of the woman were Hari, Brahma, and the enemy of the three 
cities fSiva). 3. Then Brahma created an egg and divided it into 
fourteen regions. 4 — 6. Then Hari, Hara and Brahma settled in 
three regions, and thus they arranged the whole Brahm&nda and 
the six philosophies and ninety-six heresies. Nobody then taught 
the Veda for his sustenance ; and Turuk did not come for making 
circumoision. 7. The woman brought forth from her womb 
children. They became distinct individuals and followed different 
courses of action. 8. Therefore I and thou are of one blood and 
are one life. Distinctness arises from ignorance. 9. From one 
woman all sprang, and what knowledge is it that brought about 
distinctness between them ? 13 (Sakhi). Kablr proclaims: All this 
ordinary world is destructible ; without knowing the name of 
RSjna all individuals are drowned in the ocean of existence. 

Kablr’s account of creation seems to be this. In the light of 
R&ma there existed a substance which was the subtle element, the 
sum total of all individual souls. And then that substance was 
illuminated by that light. Then followed a desire in the shape of 
a woman, which was at the same time called Gayatrl and sound 
(Sabda), and from her the creation took its rise. His idea thus 

1. Ramainl is a piece of composition consisting of several Caupais ( Sk. Catu- 
spadl), which are stanzas consisting of four lines with the ends of the first 
two and of the last two rhyming with each other, and a SSkhi ( which is 
(mother species of metre ) at the end. 
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seems to be that individual souls came into being, or were deve- 
loped out of a substanoe which was their subtle form, at the will of 
the Supreme Soul, which (will) was uttered in the form of a sound.. 
That is to say, the Supreme Soul was not the material cause of 
the world, but a distinct subtle entity. What, in the language of 
the Upanisads, became many was this entity and not the Supreme 
Soul himself. Kablr’s philosophy is thus not a monism, but 
dualism. All individuals sprang into existence from the same 
cause, there was one blood and one life, and consequently the dis- 
tinction of castes and races was a later fiction. Kablr thus appears 
to be an opponent of this distinction. 

Fifth Ramainl. 

The substance of the first five Caupals seems to be that Hari, 
Hara and Brahma, taking the two letters (Rama), laid the founda- 
tion of all learning, and gradually the VedaB and Kitabs (books) 
came to be composed. 6 — 8. In all the four ages the devotees 
devised. 'systems, but were not aware that the bundle they had 
tied up was torn. Men ran in all directions for salvation, being 
afraid. Abandoning their lord they ran towards hell. 

Eighth Ramainl. 

1. The precept “ Tat tvam asi ” ( that thou art ) is the message 
of the Upanisads. 2. They lay great stress upon it, and those who 
are qualified explain it ( at great length ). 3. Sanaka and N&rada 

became happy by regarding the highest principle to be distinct 
from themselves, 4. The colloquy between Janafca and Yajfiaval- 
kya comes to the same effect, and that same sweet sentiment was 
tasted by Dattatreya. 5. Yasistha and Rama sang together the 
same thing, and that same thing was explained to Uddhava. 
6. That same thing was substantiated by Janaka, and though he 
had a body, he was called bodiless ( Videha ). 7 ( SakhI ). No 
mortal becomes immortal without abandoning the pride of birth. 
That which one cannot see by experience is to be considered as 
“unseen’' or “unperceived”. 

In this Ramainl Kablr shows acquaintance with the Upanisads 
and other branches of Hiudu sacred literature, so that he cannot 
have been a mere “Sufi and Mahomedan”. He rejects the theory 
of the identity between the Supreme and the individual soul*, 
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which is regarded as being laid down in the expression “ That 
thou art" of the Chandogya Upanisad. The commentator Bays 
that by “that” is to be understood the subtle body of sixteen parts 
and the expression means “Thou art that subtle body”. Kabir 
takes all the individuals he has named in this Ramainl to have 
preached duality. 

In the fourteenth Ramainl there is a condemnation of the 
several systems of religion-that contained in the Pur&nas, that 
of Brahma, Hamsa, Gopala, Sambhu, ghosts and goblins and 
various forms of worship upto the Nevaja of the Mahomedan. 

Thirty-fourth Ramainl. 

1. The Pandits were misled by the study of the Vedas which 
are based on the Gunas, or qualities, and did not know their own 
nature and their true friend (God). 2. They practise SamdhyS, 
Tarpana, the six rites and various other such ceremonies. 3. In 
all the four Yugas Gayatrl has been taught ; ask who obtained 
salvation (Mukti) by its means. 4. When you are touched by 
other people, you bathe ; tell me who is more degraded than 
yourselves. 5. You are very proud of your virtues. Too much 
pride is not good. 6. How can he whose name destroys all pride 
bear this proud behaviour ? 7 (Sakhl). Giving up the traditional 
mode of worship of the family, they seek the place of Nirvana; 
having destroyed the seed and sprout, they became an entity 
without attributes ( Videha or Nirguna). 

Kabir here condemns the rites, ceremonies and other practices 
of the Brahmanas, the pride that is generated in them by these, 
the contempt in which they hold people of other castes, and also 
their search of Nirvana, or a condition without any attributes, i. e., 
the Advaita, or adualistic, system which they follow. 

Fortieth Ramainl. 

1. The sea, which is a collection of waters, is a ditch, and in it 
are the sun, the moon, and the thirty-three crores of brothers. 
2. In the whirlpools ( of such a universe ) they ( men and gods ) 
have seated themselves and desire happiness, but have not 
shunned the touch of misery. 3. Nobody knows the secret of 
misery, and the world has become mad in a variety of ways. 
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4. Everybody is a fool or a sage in himself and nobody knowt 
r E&ma who dwells in the heart. 5. ( Sakhl ). They themselves 
are Hari ( God ), they themselves are lords, they themselves are 
the slaves of Hari. When there is no guarantee, the lady ( Mukii 
or salvation ) goes away disappointed. 

Here again there'is a condemnation of various systems and of 
the self-confidence which has given rise to them and the neglect 
of God dwelling in the heart. 

S&khls. 

L 

31. The crowds went by the path traversed by the Pandits. 
Lofty is the ascent to Rama. Kablr has climbed it. 135. The 
whole world has gone astray by partiality for one’s own system. 
He who, becoming free from partiality, adores Hari, is a wise 
sage. 138. The great ones are lost in their own greatness; pride 
peers out through every pore ; when they are not familiar with a 
wise preceptor, all the orders of men are of the Cam&r caste, i. e., 
the degraded caste of curriers. 182. The Kali is a wicked age ; 
the world is blind and nobody believes in the true word. He to 
whom a salutary advice is given, becomes an enemy. 211. Three 
things went to a holy place ( the body, the fickle heart, and the 
mind which is a thief ). They did not destroy a single sin, but on 
the contrary the mind contracted ten others. 260. The Kablrs 
(men in general) polluted the path of Bhakti, or faith, by washing 
pebbles and stones. Keeping poison within, they have thrown 
out the nectar. 358. “I am the author of the whole creation, there 
is no other who is superior to me. ” (This is what some people 
think ). Kablr says that, when one does not know what one is 
oneself, one thinks everything to be contained in oneself. 365 . In 
this world all have passed away considering themselves to be 
Rftma, but no one actually became Rama. Kablr says that' those 
who know Rama as he truly is, attain all their objects. 366 , This 
world has become mad and has conceived a love for something 
which can be no matter of experience ; and denying all auiborita- 
tivenees to actual experience, they attach themselves to a soul 
without attributes (Videha), 372. SeeiDg a void, men were misted 
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»nd went about searching in all quarters till they died, but did 
not find a form without attributes. 

II. 

'91. The bee loiters in the garden, being enticed by the in- 
numerable flowers in it. In the same manner the individual soul 
loiters among the objects of sense and at the end goes away dis- 
appointed. 95. The soul is to the mind as a monkey is to a Bhow- 
msn. Making it dance in a variety of ways, it (mind) finally retains 
it in its own hands. 96. The mind is fickle, a thief and perfect swin- 
dler. The gods and the sages fell off inconsequence of the mind 
and mind finds a hundred thousand openings. 136. If a man gives 
up his belongings, it does not mean much. Egotism, or self-pride, 
cannot be given up. Self-pride, which led astray the great Munis, 
devours all. Running after gold and women, men are burnt by 
the passion generated by an illusion. Kabir says, how can they 
be saved, being like cotton which has come in contact with fire ? 
147. All became subject to the power of illusion : Brahma, Visn j, 
Mahesa, and the four, Narada, Sarada, Sanaka, and Ganesa, the 
son of Ganrl. 399. Do not kill a poor living creature ; the life of 
all is the same. You will not be free from ( the sin of) killing, 
even if you hear or ores of Puranas. 

Ill 

122. He to attain whom the great sages (Munis) go through 
austerities and whose virtues the Vedas sing, himself gives 
instruction, but nobody believes. 208. One single poor soul is bound 
up by many fetters. If the father ( God ) will not liberate him, 
what power has the soul himself to do so ? 243. I (God) instruct 
him-, but he does not understand and sells himself into the hands of 
others. I pull him towards myself ; but he runs away to the city 
Of death (Tama). 282. If you endeavour to acquire one thing 
(God), every other thing will come to you ; but if you endeavour 
to aoquire every other thing, that one thing will be lost. If you 
water the root of a tree, you will obtain a sufficiency of flowers 
and fruits. 310. If you want me (God), give up your desire for 
every other thing and become mine, and then everything will be 
yours. 236. He has entered into every body and remains there 
fully watchful. When one wants a oertain accomplishment, he 
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inspires him with the corresponding thoughts ( calculated to en- 
able him to achieve success). 

Here the first group contains a condemnation of the current 
religious doctrines; the second gives a specimen of Kablr’ s moral 
teachings; and the third explains the way in which God’s grace 
operates towards the deliverance of man. Kablr, therefore, was aB 
much a constructive reformer as destructive. In SakhI 260 of the 
first group, Kablr, it will be seen, condemns the worship of 
idols. The religion which he promulgated, therefore, was a pure 
spiritual theism. The mode of worship used by his followers up to 
the present day consists of prayers and praises only. 

Kablr founded a Pantha, or a sect, and the Mathas, or establish- 
ments of that seot exist in several parts of India. The principal one 
is at Benares, with a branch at Maghar in the Gorakhpur District, 
where he died. This last is said to be in the charge of a Mahome- 
dan Mahant, or superior. The second was established by Dhar- 
mad&s, his chief disciple, in the Chattisgarh District of the Central 
Provinces 1 . The followers of Kablr ’s sect are to be found princi- 
pally among the lower castes, but the sage is highly venerated by 
all Vaisnavas of whatever caste or class. 

XX. Other Ramanandins. 

§ 59. Malukdas, who lived about the end of Akbar’s reign, i. e., 
about the end of the sixteenth centuiy, was a worshipper of Rama. 
The tradition that he belonged to the school of Ramananda ap- 
pears to be correct. Like Kablr, he seems to have been a non- 
idolater, since in a hymn which I have seen, he ridicules men 
and women who hammer valuable metals into gods, worship them, 
and, whenever there is a necessity, sell them for the price of the 
metal, and says that the true way was shown to him by his wise 
preceptor. The sect founded by him has seven Mathas, or establish- 
ments, and its adherents follow the occupation of householders. 

D&du was a cotton cleaner at Ahmedabad. At twelve he re- 
moved to Sambhar and finally settled at Naraina, about twenty 
Kosas from Jaipur. He flourished about 1600 A. D., at the end of 
Akbar ’s reign. His doctrines appear to be similar to those of 
Kablr. The only mode of worship was Japs, or the repetition of 

1, T or detail*, see Rev. G. H. Westeott'* Volume on Kablr referred to above, 
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-the name of Rama. The sect does not worship images of Rama and 
it erects no temples. Dadu inculcates faith in, and love of, Rama 
and meditation on him. His followers are divided into three 
classes: (1) Viraktas, (2) NSgas, and (3) Vistaradharins. The first 
live the life of ascetics, the second are hearers of arms and enter 
into the service of princes as soldiers, and the third lead an ordi- 
nary life. 

Raidas, a pupil of Ramananda, was a founder of a sect the 
followers of which are to be found in the caste of Camars. or 
feather-workers. N&bhaji in his Bhaktamala tells many legends 
about him. Under the name of Rohidas he is known and revered 
even in the Maratha country, and Mahlpati, the Maratha writer 
hn saints, devotes a chapter to him. 

Seni the barber, a follower of Ramananda, is also reported to 
have founded a sect. He too is known in the Maratha country'. 

' XXI. Tulasidas. 

§ 60. Another person who contributed to the propagation of 
the 'cult of Rama over Northern India, was the famous Tulasldas, 
whom we will now briefly notice. Tulasidas belonged to the 
SaravaryS, or Sarayuparlna caste of Brahmanas and was born in 
Samvat 1589, corresponding to 1532 A. D., under an inauspicious 
constellation. He was abandoned by his parents and was picked 
up by a Sadhu, or a pious man, in whose company he visited 
many places in India. His father’s name was Atmarama Sukla 
Dube, his mother's HulasI, and his own Rama Beta. His father- 
in-law was a man of the name of Dlnabandhu Pathaka, and his 
wife was called Ratnavall. His son ’s name was Taraka. 

Tulasldas commenced the composition of his great work, Rama- 
caritam&nasa, usually known as Ramayana, at Ayodhya in 1574 
A. D., and finished it at Benares. He wrote eleven other works, 
six of which were smaller. Tulasldas was nqt a sturdy reformer 
like Kablr and does not seem to have founded a sect or even to 
have promulgated a definite Vedantic theory. In this respect he 
appears to have been, like a host of other persons who flourished 
in the country, a teacher of the Bhahtimarga, or the path of devo- 

1. See Wilson's Hindu Religions. 

14 l R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV, ] 
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tion, which is based upon a dualistie philosophy with a leasing 
towards spiritual monism of the Advaita system. Tularfdtes died 
in 1623 A. D.’ 

§ 61. I will now give a short specimen of Tulsidas’ teachings 
from his R&ma-Satasal, the composition of which, as stated in 
Doha 21 of the first chapter, was commenced on Thursday, the 
ninth of the bright half of Vaisakha, Samvat 1642 = 1585 A. D'. 

Chapter I. 

( Doha 3 ) The highest soul, the highest excellent place, than 
whom or which there is no other, Tulasi understands and hears to 
be Rama, the blessed. ( Doha 4 ) “ Rama whose attributes confer 
blessings upon all is himself free from all desires. He fulfils all 
desires, is the benefactor of all. The sages assert this.” — So says 
Tulasi. ( Doha 15 ) Tulasi sees plainly that in every pore of RSma 
there is an endless universe. He is pure, is unchangeable and IB 
irresistible. ( Doha 6 ) The blessed JanakI is the mother of the 
world, and Rama the father. Both are beneficent. Their grace 
destroys sin, and creates conscience ( confers the iyjowledge of 
distinguishing good from evil ). ( Doha 44 ) Where there is 

Rama, there is no [ evil ] desire ; where there is [evil] desire, 
there is no Rama. Oh Tulasi ! the sun and the night do not exist 
in one place. ( Doha 45 ) When R&ma is afar, Mfiya ( illusion or 
temptation ) is strong. When he is known, it becomes tiny or 
thin. When the sun is at a distance, the shadow is long; when 
he is on the head, it is below the feet. ( DohS 48 ) Says Tulasi : 
“If there is no love for Rama, all learning is thrown into an 
oven ; and Yama takes away knowledge and devours it ; every- 
thing burns away and the very root is destroyed". ( Doha 57 ) 
All things by whioh a man is surrounded, serve as hindrances, 
and none proves a help ( towards the way of bliss ) ; and, in such 
circumstanoes, if the end is good, it can become so only through 
Rama’s grace. 

Chapter II. 

( Doha 17 ) Says TulsI : “ Through the disobedience of- God, 
man brings evil on himself and all his associates. The king • of 

1. For details, see Dr. Griefson’s articles in the Indian Antiquary, Vol, XXII, 
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HAw Etrms, while governing his kingdom, was reduced to dust 
►•fang'-wtth his Army And family”. ( Doha 18 ) Says TulasI : 
“ From sweet words results good on all sides. This is a spell that 
omnovm everything ; avoid all harsh words” ( Doha 19 ) “A 
. maa - Attains happiness by the grace of Rama, and it escapes one 
without it", says TulasI, “though they know this, had men neglect 
to adore Rama.” 


Chapter IV. 1 

82 ( 89 B. I.). The excellent retentive faculty is called Gira or 
Sarasvatl, and the immutable Dharma is a Vata tree. Dharma 
consists of a triad of confluent rivers destroying sin. Ob TulasI, 
conceive no dislike for these and accept these. 

' The triad is given by the commentator as action, knowledge, 
and Bhakti, or devotion. 

83 (90 B. I.). One becomes clean by bathing ( in these three 
confluent rivers ), i. e., grasping the triad by the understanding. 
The dirt in the shape of immortality is washed off, and then there 
4s no doubt as to the easy attainment of the place of Rama. 
84 ( 91 B. I. ). Forgiveness is holy Varanasi. Bhakti, or devotion, 
is -like the river of gods (Ganga ) and clear knowledge is like 
ViSvesvara. These together with compassion, which is power 
( Pirvatl ), shine. 

The commentator remarks that just as Benares with the other 
three brings about deliverance, so do forgiveness, devotion, know- 
ledge, and compassion. 

85 ( 92 B. I. ). Varanasi is not far from him whose heart dwells 
in the house which is Ksama ( forgiveness ) — Varanasi, in which 
shines, oh TulasI ! the celestial river in the shape of Bhakti, which 
results in numerous virtuous deeds. 86 ( 93 B. I. ). KasI is the 
bright half of a month and Magaha, or Magadha, is the dark half 
in which dwell covetousness, infatuation, intoxication, and lust. 
Oh TulasI ! considering which is beneficial and which is injurious, 
do [ choose where to ] reside during all the watches of the day. 


1. The editions consulted are those published by Navalkisora at Lakbnau in 
1886 and in the Bibliotheca Indies in 1897. 
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K&sl is associated with the four virtues mentioned above, and 
Magadha with the vices noticed here. So one is told to practise 
what is beneficial and to avoid what is injurious. 

87 ( 94 B. I. ). What has gone away will not come again. There- 
fore do acquire knowledge. The same thing that you have to-day 
you will have tomorrow ; therefore, oh Tulasl ! give up all in- 
fatuation. 

The idea seems to he : Do not waste time by procrastination ; 
begin your devotions at once. 

88 ( 95 B. I. ). The past and the future Kang together on the 
present. Oh Tulasl ! do not entertain any doubt; get through that 
which is before you at present. 

89 ( 96 B. I. ). A good soul is like the Manasa (lake), and in it 
is the pure water of the sweet glory of Rama. Sin is washed off 
and the heart becomes pure (by bathing in that water) ; and this 
calm water is not inaccesible to the wise. 

The idea seems to be that in a good soul a taste for devotion to 
Rama springs up, and when it is cultivated, the soul becemajs 
pure. 

From these extracts it will be seen that according t» TulasIdSs 
Rama is the supreme God, and that through his grace man be- 
comes holy and blessed. He should, therefore, be adored ; where 
he is, sin is not, and therefore, for the purification of the mind, 
he should always be thought of and meditated on. The ways to 
God usually followed are, he says, inefficacious and as such may 
be thrown into the fire. 

XXII. Yallabha. 

§ 6:1 We will now turn our attention to the more extensive 
and almost exclusive cult of the Krsna of Gokula. The founder of 
it was Vallabha. He was the son of a Tailanga Brahmana named 
Laksmana Bhatta, who was a student of the Black Yajurveda and 
lived at a village named Kankarava in the Telugu country. On 
one occasion Laksmana Bhatta went on a pilgrimage to Benares 
with his wife, Elamagara. On the way she gave birth to a son on 
the eleventh of the dark half of Vaisakha of the Vikrama year 
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1535, corresponding to 1479 A. D.’ That son was known as 
Vallabha. 

Vallabha lived for some time in Vrnd&vana and for some time 
at Mathura. About that time it is alleged that Gop&la-Krsna 
manifested himself on the Govardhana Hill by the name of Deva- 
damana, called also Srl-Nathajl. The God told Vallabha in a 
dream to come and see him, informing him that hi6 companions 
in the cow-settlement, when he became incarnate as Krsna, were 
born again in the present age, and commissioned him to make 
them his attendants, that he might sport with them as in the 
former age. Accordingly, Vallabha went and saw Devadamana 
or SrI-Nathajl. Srl-Nathajl commanded him to erect a shrine for 
himself and to promulgate the method of worshipping him, with- 
out which a man would not be admissible to the Pustim&rga, or 
the path of divine grace, which Vallabha had founded. The 
meaning of this seems to be that Vallabha connected his system 
with a special manifestation of Krsna known by the name of 
SrI-Nathajl 9 . 

Vallabha’s Vedantic theory is the same as that of an earlier 
author of the name of Visnusvamin. This Visnusvamin is said 
to have been the son of the councillor of a Dravida chief dependent 
upon the Emperor of Delhi 1 2 3 . N abhajl in his Bhaktam£la makes 
Jnanadeva, Namdeva, Trilocana, and lastly Vallabha his success- 
ors 4 . The first was Jnanadeva, who is represented as a follower 
of his system ( Sampradaya ). He was one of three sons born to a 
man, who became a householder after he had assumed the order 
of an ascetic. He was, therefore, excommunicated and was not 
allowed to learn the Vedas. But he himself by his miraculous 
power made a male buffalo repeat the Vedas. This story is the 
same as that related of the Jnanadeva of Maharastra, the author 
of a Vernacular commentary on the Bhagavadgita. But the 
Marathas do not know of Visnusvamin as his Guru, or teacher, 

1. Yajiiesvara, AryavidySsudhakara. 

2. See HarirSya Maharaja's GovardhanaprSkatyakI V5rt5, published in 

Sarnvat 1935, p. 11. 

3. Yajiiesvara, AryavidySsudhakara, P- 228. 

4. Ed. by Khemaraj, Bombay, Saka 1827 ( 1905 A. D.), pp. 95-98. 
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or of JfiSneAkva being bis successor or follower. If, however, the 
tradition reported by Nabh&jl is correot, Visnusvamin must have 
lived about the middle of the thirteenth century. The date of the 
commentary above alluded to is Saka 1212, corresponding to 
1290 A, D. 

The VedSntic theory of Visnusvamin which is the same as that 
of Vallabha is as follows. The one primeval soul was not joyful, 
because he was alone ( BU. I. 4. 3 ), and, desiring to be many,, he 
himself became the inanimate world, the individual soul, and the 
inward controlling soul. These sprang from him like sparks from 
a burning fire and are his parts ( MU. II. 1 ). By his own insoru- 
fcable power he rendered the properties of intelligence and joy 
imperceptible in the first, and hte joy alone in the second, while 
the third has all the attributes peroeptible in it. Simple Brahman 
as such has peroeptible joy prevailing in it'. 

§ 63. The following particulars have been gleaned from two 
works belonging to Vallabh&C&rya’s tect 8 . The whole world has 
Brahman for its material cause. The perception of forms 
apparently different from the Brahman is due to ignorance or 
delusion and to the true naUhre of Brahman being rendered im- 
perceptible. The individual soul is identical with Brahman, a 
part of Brahman and atomic. From the Akaara composed of 
existence, intelligence, and joy (Saccidananda) particles come out 
as sparks from fire. From the predominance of the Sat portion in 
them the joy portion is concealed, and thus we have the indivi- 
dual souls possessing Sat, existence, and Cit, intelligence. The 
individual soul is not a form of the Supreme Soul altered by a 
third thing being involved in it, such as the Mays ( illusive 
power ), but is itself the same substance as the Supreme Soul with 
one attribute rendered imperceptible. The relation between, the 
two is thus that of identity (Advaita), both being in the pristine 
unchanged form, i. e., identity of untransformed souls ( Suddha- 
dvaita ). 

The individual soul is of two kinds : (1) going through the circle 


1. SakalSoEIryamatasariigrttha by Srinivasa, Chowkh. Series. 

2. Suddh5dvaitam5rtaijda by Giridhara, and Prameyaratnanjava by BSla* 
kfsija Bhat^a, Chowkh Series. 
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of existences, and (2) delivered frqm the trammels of life. The first 
iaBubject to misery in consequence of his delusion that bis body 
and senses are his soul. He remains in this condition till he 
acquires knowledge, sees the vanity of the world and devotes 
himself to meditation and the love of God, when he is delivered. 
The delivered souls are : (1) those who have become so while in 
their, previous condition, by the termination of ignorance or dekiT 
skm, such as Sanaka and others ; and (2) those who dwell in the 
world of the Bhagavat, other than the pervading Vaikuntha\ 
where they attain the condition of pure Brahman by the favour 
of the Bhagavat ; (3) there are others, who, having the divine 
nature in them, and coming in contact with good men, resort to 
various ways of Bhakti, or the propitiation of God, until perfect 
love alone for Him comes to dwell in their heart, and finally be- 
come the associates of the Bhagavat in His eternal sports and 
amusements. This last is the Moksa, or deliverance. 

That class of worldly souls who have no divine nature in them, 
and in whom evil predominates, are ever moving in the circle of 
existences. The souls who have the divine nature in them are of 
two kinds : (1) those who subject themselves to certain moral 
discipline (Mary5dajKa\ and (2) those who depend entirely on 
God’s grace (Pustijlva). Both attain final deliverance, but there 
is a difference which corresponds to that between (2) and (3) above 
and which will be further explained below. 

Sri-Krsna is the highest Brahman. He has hands and feet not 
made up of ordinary matter ( Aprakrta ), but celestial. His body 
oonsista of Sat, existence ; Cit, intelligence ; Ananda, joy. He is 
called Purusottama, as the most excellent of all beings, and has 
all attributes which are not ordinary, but celestial. All his sports 

1. I translate the word Vyapi-Vaikuptha thus. The VySpi-Vaikuptha is 
above the Vaikuptha of Vispu, the proteotor of the world. There dwells 
Pufusottama, who manifests himself variously to his various devotees. 
To those In whom Bhakti has risen to the highest pitch and has become a 
haunting passion he manifests himself as the sportive Kpspa. In a portion 
of the VySpi-Vaikuntha there is the Goloka With TrndSvana in which 
there are extensive trees, bowers of creepers, and the river YamunS. The 
highest Bhaktas are transferred to this VrndaVana, and Kpspa sports 
With them there. 
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are eternal. He, with his four arms or two arms, sports with his 
various devotees, or Bhaktas, in the extensive Vaikuntha, which 
contains Vrndavana with itfc large forests. Krsna is, therefore, 
the hight joy ( ParamSnanda ). By his will, his Sattva portion 
overcomes the Ananda or joy portion, and, becoming Aksara, or 
unchangeable, he is the cause of all causes and creates the world. 
Then Aksarabrahman is of two kinds : (1) that which is recognised 
by the devotees as the place of Purusottama, which has the attri- 
butes of the extensive Vaikuntha and others ; (2) to the enlightened 
it appears in the form of existence, intelligence and joy, infinite 
in time and space, self-manifesting and devoid of all qualities. 
Therefore, in the form in which the enlightened see it, all the 
positive qualities are hidden or rendered imperceptible by the 
inscrutable power referred to above, and therefore they are not 
to be regarded as non-existing. When Brahman is spoken of as 
devoid of all qualities, what is meant is just this. There are thus 
three forms of the Supreme Being, Purusottama and the two kinds 
of the Unchangeable here mentioned. 

To explain the controlling of all by Purusottama, that form of 
his that dwells in the sun, the gods, the earth, etc., is called 
Antary am in (the inward controller ). It is this inward controller 
that becomes incarnate in the various forms usually mentioned. 
The celestial Sattva quatity of Krsna becomes Visnu, and in this 
form he becomes the protector of all. Similarly the qualities of 
Rajas and Tamas assume the forms of Brahmadeva and Siva 
for discharging the functions of creation and destruction. 

Pus^i is the grace ( Anugraha ) of G od which is to be inferred 
from its fruit or the results, which are ordinary, or of this world, 
and extraordinary, or of the next world. Mahapusti, or the 
highest grace, is that which removes great obstacles and conduces 
to the attainment of God himself. Pusti enables one to attain the 
four objects of life. Extraordinary, or special Pusti, conduces 
to Bhakti, which leads to the attainment of God. The Bhakti, or 
devotion generated by this special grace, is called Pustibhakti. 
The frame of mind generated by this kind of devotion is the 
desire of the attainment of God to the exclusion of everything else. 

This Pustibhakti is of four kinds : (1) Pravalia-Pustibhakti, 
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(2) Marylda-Pustibhakti, (3) Pusti-Pustibhakti, (4) Suddha-Pusti- 
bhakti. The first is the path of those who, while engaged in a 
worldly life with its me and mine, which is compared to a stream 
( Prav&ha ), do acts calculated to bring about the attainment 
of God. The second is of those who, withdrawing their minds 
from worldly enjoyments, devote themselves to God by hearing 
discourses about him, singing his name, and such other processes. 
The third is of those who already enjoying God’s grace are made 
by another grace competent to acquire knowledge useful for 
adoration ; and thus they come to know all about the ways of 
God, The followers of this path have to depend on their own 
efforts for the acquisition of knowledge referred to. The fourth 
is of those who through mere love devote themselves to the 
singing and praising of God as if it were a haunting passion. 
This Bhakti is generated by God himself and does not depend 
upon man’s will as the third, mentioned above, does. First a 
liking for Himself is generated by God in the mind of a man to 
whom his grace extends. Then a man sets about acquiring know- 
ledge about God, and all this is called Premabhakti (Ilove-adora- 
tion ). Now the stages in the development of this are as follows : 
(1) love or liking ( Preman ), (2) attachment or addictedness 
( Asakti ), (3) a haunting passion, which is the mature condition 
of the first two ( Vyasana ). 

The haunting passion leads to attainment of the end, that 
is, the highest .bliss. Those in whom Bhakti has attained to 
this pitch reject with scorn the four kinds of Mukti and 
choose the eternal service of Hari, as noticed in the section 
on the Fancaratra system. By the haunting passion about 
Hari he is seen everywhere, and therefore everything becomes 
an object of love, and the devotee identifies himself with 
everything. Then the inner and the outer world is, for the 
devotee, full of Purusottama, or the highest soul. 

The final fruit of this devotion is admission to the eternal 
sports of Krsna. The Bhaktas join in these sports, assuming the 
forms of cows, beasts, birds, trees, rivers, etc., and enjoy the 
company of Purusottama, which confers boundless joy. These 
eternal sports are like those which Krsna wont through when he 

15 l R, <5. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. ] 
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became incarnate in Yraja and Vrndavana. Some of the devotees 
become, in tne celestial Vrndavana, Gopas and Qopls&nd join in 
the sports. The Maryadabhaktas attain MuktL called Siyujya, 
which consists in being one with Hari. The Pustibhaktas reject 
it with scorn and seek for participation in the sports of Hari. 

§ 64. These are the doctrines of the school of Vallabha. We 
will now proceed to give a short description of the practical 
modes of worship. Vallabha had a son named Vitthalesa, and 
they are spoken of respectively as Acarya and Gosalm or 
Gosvamin. The latter had seven sons of the names of Giridhara, 
Govindaraya, Balakrsna, Gokulanatha, Raghunatha, Yadunatha, 
and Ghanasy&ma. The Gurus of this sect ordinarily oalled 
Maharajas are descendants of these seven. Each Guru has a 
temple of his own, and there are no public places of worship. The 
devotee should visit the temple of his Guru at stated intervals, 
which are eight in number during the day. The mode of worship 
is as follows. 

The conductor of the worship should rise early in the morning, 
utter the name of Bhagavat and rinse his mouth and drink a 
little of the washings of the feet ( of Bhagavat ], and, with his 
face to the north or the east, should utter the name of the Acarya 
and pray to him and make a bow. The same should be done to 
Viithale3a and the names of his seven sons should be uttered, as 
well as of one’s own Guru, and then a bow should be made to 
Krsna after uttering the names Govardhana and others. Then 
the river Yamuna should be remembered and bowed to, and six 
stanzas of a poem called Bhramaraglta should be repeated; and 
then the Gopis, or cowherdesses, should be adored. 

After this the worshipper should answer the oall of nature, 
wash his hands, feet and face, and then drink a portion of the 
washings of the feet of Krsna, and eat the residue of the betel 
leaves supposed to be eaten by Krsna, Then he should besmear 
his ho ly with oil and bathe. After bathing he should drink 
in a little water, after repeating the name of Narayana. Then 
he should make a perpendicular mark on his forehead with 
white earth, the mark of a lotus on the bosom and of a bamboo 
leaf on th; arms, etc,, twelve in all, to represent the twelve 
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farm* of Visnu, Kesava, Narayana, Madhava, etc. He should 
then print the forms of the various weapons of Visnu on his 
body, and then, saluting Vallabhaoarya, should adore Krsna with 
the Gtopla. He should then open the door of the temple, and 
going into the sleeping apartments, bring out the wreaths of 
flowers and all otler things used on the previous day, and then 
sweep and clean the apartments. He should then brush the 
throne and make all the arrangements necessary for the reception 
of Krsna awakened from sleep. 

He should then approaoh the bed-room and sing a Bong calling 
upon Krsna to rise from sleep, to take the re p reshments prepared 
for him and to go with his companions to the forest for grazing 
the cows. Krsna should be brought out and placed on the throne. 
Radha should be placed to hisleft hand, and then the worshipper 
should prostrate himself before her. The refreshments already 
prepared should then be placed before them, and they should he 
requested to eat them. Then the bed should be dusted and cleaned 
and then Krsna should be made to wash his mouth. Other 
refreshments should be then placed before the two. And at the 
end of all an Aratl, or waving of lamps, should be gone through 
with a song. Vallabhaoarya should then he saluted. 

Then comes the bath of Krsna. After bathing saffron paint 
should be applied. Then he should be dressed and milk given to 
him. Afterwards by the churning of milk, froth should he prepared 
and offered to Krsna. He should be the a told to wash his mouth 
with water. Then betel leaves should be offered to him. Then 
a cradle should be adorned and Krsna should he told to get into 
it, and then it should be rocked and toys should be got ready for 
the divine boy. 

Afterwards the mid-day dinner should be prepared. A Cauka, 
or a small fpur-legged table, should be placed before him and 
viands of all kinds in cups should be put on the table. The lord 
should then be told to eat them. A little rice should be placed in 
a small plate and, mixed with ghee, five or seven mouthfuls 
should be held before him. Then lamps should he waved about 
him. Subsequently all the other dishes should be offered. In 
this manner the ceremonies go on. A meal is again prepared 
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at night and Kr§na is laid on the sleeping cot and made to sleep 
again. 

Thus the order of the ceremonies is as follows : (1) the ringing 
of the bell; (2) the blowing of the conoh-shell, (3) awakening of 1 
the Lord ( Thakurjl ) and offering morning refreshments, (4) 
waving of lamps, (5) bathing, (6) dressing, (7) Goplvallabha food, 

(8) leading the cows out for grazing, (9) the mid-day dinner, (10) 
waving of lamps; (11) after the last, the screen is drawn up and 
the God cannot be seen ; this interval is called Anosara or Anava- 
sara,-i. e., no time for seeing him, -(12) the finishing up, (13) the 
evening meal, (14) going to bed. 

Besides the ordinary worship detailed above, the followers of 
this sect hold a number of feasts and festivals, some of which are 
in honour of Vallabhacarya, his son and seven grandsons. The 
influence exercised by Vallabha and his successors over their 
adherents seems to have been immense, and this has come down 
to their descendants or existing Gurus of the sect also. This is 
kept up by the fact that the God cannot be worshipped inde- 
pendently in a public place of worship, but in the house and 
temple of the Guru or the Maharaja, which therefore has to be 
regularly visited by the devotees with offerings. The followers 
of this system consist principally of the trading olasses of Gujarat, 
R&jputana and further to the north about Mathura. The principal 
doctrine which these latter are taught is that all their belongings 
should be dedicated to their Guru •, and this doctrine is not 
seldom carried to an extreme. 

Among the different kinds of Bhakti mentioned above there is 
only one which contemplates non-attachment to worldly objects. 
The highest Bhakti as well as the others aTe generated in the 
heart of man by the grace of God $ and the first even ripens into 
a haunting passion. This grace of God one may enjoy even while 
engaged in a worldly life. The MaryadS-Pusti, which is one of 
the four forms and requires the restraint of passions, does not 
conduce to the attainment of the highest bliss, which consists in 
joining in the eternal sports of Hail in the Goloka. The ol 

y'SSeh'jfc. '6'tooy'mehtB ant! j) 
cannot but be expected to influence the ordinary life of its 
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followers. Moral rigidity culminating in indifference to worldly 
enjoyments and self-abnegation does not appear to be a characteri- 
stic of this school. Vallabhacarya himself was a married man, 
and so were all his successors and so are all the Gurus of the 
sect, who are as muoh men of the world as their followers. 

§ 65. From the account we have given, it will be seen that 
the fourth element of Vaisnavism, that we have described in a 
preceding section, alone constitutes the religion of Vallabha. The 
sportive boy Krsna of the cow-settlement with all his pranks is 
the highest god of this school *, and his mistress Radha, who is 
mentioned only in the later books and dignified into his eternal 
consort, as will be mentioned further on, is the object of the 
deepest adoration. This sportive Krsna with his Radha is trans- 
ferred to a heaven which is in a region higher than the ordinary 
Vaikuntha of N&rayana or Visnu, and is called Goloka. The 
highest aim of man’s life is to get to this place and join in the 
sports. Thus the doings of Krsna in Gokula, and his relations 
with the men and women as well as the inferior animals, trees, 
and even the river Yamunfi, constitute the basis of Vallabha 's 
system and also its goal when transferred to Goloka. 

XXIII. Caitanya. 

§ 66. About the same time as Vallabha, there flourished in 
Bengal another propagator of the religion of Radha and Krsna, 
who is known by the name of Caitanya. The prominent dis- 
tinction between the two appears to be, that while Vallabha and 
those who followed him developed the ceremonial side of the 
religion, Caitanya and his successors devoted themselves to the 
cultivation of the emotional side. Caitanya endeavoured to 
win the hearts of man, by instituting Kirtanas or the fervent 
singing of songs about the love of Radha and Krsna and other 
devotional matters. The love of the cow-herd god and his mistress 
had already become the subject of bewitching songs by Jayadeva 
in Sanskrit and by other poets in the Vernacular. 

Caitanya also was a more courageous reformer in so far as he 
cried down the mechanical religious ceremonial of the prevalent 
Hinduism, and preached spiritual devotion and at the same time 
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condemned the distinctions of oastes, and admitted all, includ- 
ing even Mahomedans, as his pupils. 

§ 67. Caitanya’s original name was Bisambhar (Visvambhara) 
Misra, and his father’s name was Jagannatha Misraand mother’s 
Sad Debi. The father lived originally in Sylhet in Eastern 
Bengal, but had emigrated to Nadiya ( Nabadvlpa ) before the 
birth of Bisambhar, his youngest son. The eldest son’s name 
was Bisvarupa, who is called Nityananda in the history of 
Caitanya. These were the only two sons of Jagannatha, and 
between these were eight daughters, who died young. 

Caitanya was born on the full-moon day of Ph&lguna in the 
year 1407 of the Saka era, corresponding to 1485 A. D. He was 
afterwards called Krsna Caitanya and was considered by his 
disciples an incarnation of Krsna himself. As such he is reported 
to have played pranks with the women of the village, which, 
however, cannot be considered as historically true. Caitanya is 
also known by the name of Gaur&hga, i. e„ possessed of a fair 
and not a dark body, and Gauracandra, or a fair moon. When 
he was eighteen years of age, he married a wife of the name of 
Lachml Debi and began to live the life of a householder, taking 
pupils and giving them secular instruction. Soon after he took 
to a wandering life and visited many places in Eastern Bengal. 
Begging and singing were his occupation, and he is said to have 
collected a great deal of money. During his peregrinations his 
wife died, and on his return home he married another. When he 
was about twenty-three years of age, he went to Gaya to make 
offerings to his manes and on his return he began the mission of 
his life. He condemned the ritualistic system of the Brahmanas 
and preached faith in Hari and the love of Him as well as Binging 
His name as the only effectual ways to salvation- He also 
preached the doctrine of the brotherhood of men, denouncing the 
system of castes. 

It is stated that the doctrine of faith and love had been 
preached before Caitanya by a person of the name Advait&carya, 
whose practice it was, after the performance of the usual Brah- 
manic rites, to go to the banks of the Ganges and call out for the 
appearance of God to substitute the doctrine of faith and love for 
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that of the performance of various rites. It is also said that this 
Ae&rya was at first the instructor of Caitanya and afterwards 
became his pupil. Whatever it may have been, the new doctrine 
was first publicly proclaimed to the exclusion of others 
by Krsna Caitanya. He was assisted by his brother Nityananda, 
who was regarded as an incarnation of Balarama, the brother of 
the god Kfspa. 

Caitanya now began to hold meetings for the singing and 
glorification of the name of Hari. These were at first private 
and held in the house of a pupil named Sribasa. The doings of 
these devotees met with scorn and ridicule, especially at the 
hands of the worshippers of Kali, one of whom put red flowers 
and goat’s blood on the steps of the door of the house in which 
the Vahfnava meetings were held. The fervour displayed at these 
Klrtanas, or singing of the name of Hari, gradually increased in 
intensity, until the loud singers, and principally Caitanya himself, 
swooned away and dropped senseless on the ground. 

In the year 1510 Caitanya became a Samnyasin, or an ascetic, 
and was initiated into the order by Kesab Bharatl of Katva. 
After this he first went to Purl to visit the shrine of Jagannatha, 
and thence wandered about the country for six years preaching 
his new faith 1 . On one occasion he went to Benares, where he 
is reported to have held a disputation with Prakasananda, a 
teacher of the monistic Vedanta of Samkaracarya. Caitanya 
condemned !§amkara’s commentary on the Vedantasutra and said 
that it mystified the sense of the original. Samkaracarya did not 
give the plain ordinary sense of the words of Badarayana but 
forced his own views into them. The doctrine of development 

( Parin&mav&da ) was held by the author of the Sutras, while 

/ 

SamkarScfirya rejects it and brings in his doctrine of illusion 
( Vivartavfida ). The former alone is true according to Caitanya. 
After these wanderings he returned to Purl, where he spent the 
last eighteen years of his life, and died inSaka 1455, corresponding 
to 1533 A. D. 

I 68. Some of the doctrines attributed to Caitanya are as 

1. The above is an abstract of the account given by J. Beanies in his paper 
published in lud. Ant. Vol. II, pp. 1 fl. 
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follows. Krsna is the highest god and is so beautiful that he 
excites love for himself even in the heart of the God of love, and 
is enamoured of himself. His Parabrahma^akti ( power ) pervades 
the universe and assumes a corporeal form by his wonder- 
creating power ( MSyasakti ), though he is the soul of all. He 
possesses a self-multiplying power ( Vilfisasakti ) which is of two 
kinds. By one of these, in sporting with the cowherdesses, he 
became as many Krsnas as were sufficient to give one to every 
two of them ( Prabhavavil&sa ). By the other self-multiplying 
power (Vaibhavavilasa) he assumes the formB of the four Vyuhas, 
or forms of V&sudeva, Samkarsana, etc., VSsudeva representing 
intelligence, Samkarsana, consciousness, Pradyumna, the love, 
and Aniruddha, sprotiveness. 

Here, it will be seen, the functions of the four Vyuhas are 
changed, and the principle of love is attributed to Pradyumna, 
instead of that of the mind as in the older system, and that of 
sportiveness, instead of self-consciousness, which is transferred to 
Samkarsana, is attributed to Aniruddha. This change is in con- 
sonance with a system of which love and sport form the distin - 
guishing characteristics. All the usual incarnations spring from 
one or other of the Vyuhas. According as the quality of Sattva, 
Rajas, or Tamas predominates, Krsna becomes Visnu, Brahma- 
deva, or Siva, respectively. 

The sports of Krsna go on always, as the rising and setting 
of the sun. His eternal sports are carried on in the Goloka. Krsna 
has three powers : the internal which is intelligence, the exter- 
nal which generates appearances, and the differentiated which 
forms the Jlva, or individual soul. His chief power is that which 
creates dilatation of the heart, or joy. This appears to be the 
power of love. When this love becomes settled in the heart of 
the devotee, it constitutes Mahabhava, or the best feeling. When 
love attains to the highest pitch, it constitutes itself into R&dha, 
who is the most loveable of all and full of all qualities. She was 
the object of the highest love of Krsna, and being idealised as 
love, some of the agreeable feelings of the heart are considered 
her ornaments. The sports of the cowherdesses were due to 
simple love ( Preman), and thiB it was that Uddhava and other 
devotees sought to attain. 
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The Supreme Soul ( Paramatman ) is boundless and is full 
intelligence itself. The individual soul is an atom having 
Intelligence. They are necessarily connected together and this 
connection oan never be destroyed. Krsna is the support (Asraya) 
and Jlva rests on him ( Asrita ). The relation between the two is 
identity as well as difference. Thus the Vedantic theory of 
Caitanya’s system is the same as that of Nimbarka. As the bee 
is distinct from the honey and hovers about it, and, when it 
drinks it, is full of it, i. e., is one with it, so the individual soul 
is at first distinct from the Supreme Soul, seeks the Supreme Soul 
consistently and continuously, and, when through love he is full 
of the Supreme Soul, he becomes unconscious of his individual 
existence, and becomes, as it were, absorbed in him. Herein is 
described the ecstatic condition in which the individual soul 
becomes one with God, though they are really distinct. Krsna is 
the lord of the power of delusion or ignorance (Maya), and Jlva 
is the slave of it. When the latter cutB off its shackles, he dis- 
tinctly sees his own nature and his true relation to God. Krsna 
is to be approached and attained by Bhakti alone’. 

§ 69. Krsna Caitanya, Nityananda and Advaitananda are 
called the three Prabhus, or masters of the sect. The descendants 
of Nityananda live at Nadiya, and those of Advaita at Santipur. 
They are the spiritual heads of the sect. Nityananda was 
appointed by Caitanya himself as the superior of the church. His 
female descendants live at Balegor, and male ones at Khordu 
near Barrackpur. There are temples belonging to Caitanya’s 
followers at Mathura, Vrndavana, and three principal ones in 
Bengal : one at Nadiya dedicated to Caitanya, the other at 
Ambiks, to Nityananda, and the third at Agradvipa, to Gopinaiha. 
There is a shrine dedicated to Caitanya in the vicinity of Dhaka- 
daksina in Northern Sylhet, where his father originally lived. It 
is visited by pilgrims from all parts of the district and even 
from Bengal. At Khetur, in the Rajasahi district, a temple is 
erected in his honour, where a religious fair is held in the month 
of October, which is attended by about 25,000 persons. 

1. See QaurSngetattvasaha Gaur&hgacarita by Prasanna Kuraara Vidya- 
ratna, printed at Calcutta- 
16 [ K. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV ] 
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The sectarian marks worn fay the followers of Caitanya are 
two white perpendicular lines on the forehead joined together at 
the bridge of the nose and a line continued up to the tip of tt® 
nose. They also use necklaces of three strings of TulasI beede 
and a rosary of the same, as a help in the muttering of Hari’# 
name. The worship of Gurus, or spiritual heads, as gcds 
characterises this system. Most of Advaita’s followers observe 
caste distinctions, but a minority consists of Bairagis, or recluses. 
In one branch of the sect there are monks as well as nuns. They 
live in the same convent. And there is only a platonic relation 
between them. 

A person of the name of Ram Saram Pal of the Sadgopa caste 
founded about two hundred years ago a branch of the sect called 
Kartabhajas, or worshippers of the Karta, or headman. It admits 
of recruits from all castes and observes no distinction. The 
founder, also called Karta Baba, died at Ghosapur, and his 
votaries assemble periodically to do honour to him. The spiritual 
teachers of Caitanya’s sect, whether male or female, are celibates. 

The three Prabhus, or masters, did not leave any compositions. 
But Caitanya’s pupils, especially Rupa and Sanatana, wrote a 
great deal. A work by the latter entitled Rasamrtasindhu con- 
tains an analysis of the feeling of love, or Bhakti, explaining the 
states of mind which lead to it and its various forms. A con- 
siderable body of literature has grown up round this system of 
religion. 

XXIV. Debasement of Vaisnavism. 

§ 70. The worship of Radha, more prominently even than that 
of Krsna, has given rise to a sect, the members of which assume 
the garb of women with all their ordinary manners and affect to 
be subject even to their monthly sickness. Their appearance and 
acts are so disgusting that they do not show themselves very 
much in public, and their number is small. Their goal is the 
realisation of the position of female companions and attendants 
of Radha ; and hence probably they assume the name of Sakhl- 
bhavas ( literally, the condition of companions). They deserve 
notice here only to show that, when the female element is idolised 
and made the object of special worship, such disgusting corrup* 
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tloris must ensue. The worship of Durga in the form of Tripura- 
sundftrl has led to the same result. 

Though the Vaisnava systems of Nimbfirka, Vallabha and 
Caitanya are based on the fourth element of Vaisnavism that we 
have pointed out in a preceding Section, still that element has 
undergone an important modification. Before, Krsna was a 
person who had amorous dalliances with the Goj.Is generally. 
But now Krsna had a definite consort in Radha, who had a large 
number of female companions, who were probably the original 
Gopis. She is indissolubly united with him in the creed of 
worshippers. 

This Radha is not mentioned by name in the Harivamsa, 
Visnu-Pur&na and the Bh&gavata. In the last, however, among 
the oowherdesses engaged in Krsna ’s amorous sports in Vrnd&- 
vana on an autumnal moonlight night, there was one with 
whom the youthful god carred on his dalliance further, 
after he had become invisible to the rest. This woman 
became proud of Krsna’s speoial attachment for her, where- 
upon the god disappeared from her also. Here was con- 
tained a suggestion which probably led to the creation of 
R&dhi in later times. In the apocryphal Naradapancaratra- 
Samhita, as mentioned before,' the one single lord is represented 
to have become two, one a woman and the other a man, who was 
he himself. He then had amorous intercourse with her. The 
woman was Radha. In the Brahmavaivarta-Purana she has been 
made to spring from the primordial body of Krsna forming its left 
side, and is eternally associated with him in his amorous sports 
in this world as well as the world of cows ( Goloka ). The name 
of RukminI occurs in the ordinary form of Krsnaism, but in the 
systems named above it is entirely absent. The introduction of 
Rftdha’s name, and her elevation to a higher position even than 
KrSna’s, operated as a degrading element in Vaisnavism, not 
only because she was a woman, but also because she was original- 
ly a mistresB of the cowherd god, and her amorous dealing were 
of an overt character. 

In the Rama cultus, Sita is a dutiful and loving wife, and is 
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benignant towards the devotees of her husband. She holds a posi- 
tion entirely subordinate to Rama, while Rfidh& is often preferred 
to Krsna. There is no amorous suggestion in her story as in that 
of Radha, and consequently the moral influence of RSmaism is 
more wholesome. Kablr does not, so far as I know, mention the 
name of Slta at all. He was a strict monotheist, and his R&ma 
was the supreme lord ( Saheb ) only. Those other teachers who 
followed him maintain the same attitude, so that the R&ma cultus 
represents a saner and purer form of Hindu religious thought than 
Radhakrsnaism, 

XXV. Namadev and TukarSm. 

§ 71. The popular Vaisnavism of the Maratha country centres 
itself round the shrine of VithobS, at Pandharpur, which is a city 
situated on the banks of the Bhlma or Bhlmarathi. The full name, 
of the god is Vitthal, which is not a Sanskrit name, but the ety- 
mology is clear enough. It is stated that the corruption of the 
Sanskrit name Visnu in the Canarese language is Vitthu, and 
this looks probable, since Krsna is corrupted into Kusta in the 
Goanese dialect and Kutta, Kitti, or Krsta in the Canarese; and 
we have seen that Visnu, the first portion of the name of the 
Hoysala prince Visnu vardhana, was corrupted to Vitti or Bitti 1 2 . 
The terminations ha and la are appended to the name Visnu or 
Vittu to indicate additional sense such as tenderness or reverence. 
When the shrine was established, we have not the means of deter- 
mining, but we have clear evidence of its being in existenoe in 
the middle of the thirteenth century. In a copperplate Inscription 
of the reign of Krsna of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri, it is 
stated that Mallieetti, a general and viceroy of the king, made, 
while engaged on a military expedition, the grant of a village in 
the Belgaum district at Paundarlkaksetra, a holy place situated, 
on the Bhlmarathi, in the vicinity of the god Visnu, in the year. 
1171 of the Saks era corresponding to 1249 A. D. 8 . Now if the 
Paundarlkaksetra was situated on the Bhlmarathi or Bhlmfi river, 
it is certainly not unreasonable to suppose that is was the same 
as Pandhari which is the alternative name of Pandharpur ; and 


1 See above, p. 72. 

2 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 68ff, 
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ihp god in whose vioinity the grant was made must therefore 
have been Vitthal, or Vithobs, here mentioned by his Sanskrit 
n*me and not the popular Canarese corruption. In another 
Inscription on stone, existing at Pandharpur itself and dated 
1192 Saka, which, corresponds to 1270 A. D., BhSnu the son of 
Kesava, is represented to have performed an Aptoryama sacrifice 
in P&ndurangapura, in consequence of which crowds of people, 
and Vitthala together with the gods, were greatly gratified. 1 2 
Here we have another name of Pandharpur, and that was pro- 
bably given to it because it waB the city of Panduranga, 

Pandaranga, or Panduranga, is according to Hemacandra a 
name of Rudra or Siva 8 . And we have a temple of Siva at 
Pandharpur, and pilgrims have to visit it first before going to 
that of Vithobs. or Vitthal. P&nduranga, which is the same aB 
the Panduranga of Hemcandra, is however in modern times a 
popular name for Vitthal. Whether then the city was called 
P&ndurangapura on account of it containing the temple of Visnu 
or Vitthal, or that of Siva is doubtful. But from the wording of 
the Inscription, in which Vitthala and Pandurangapura are 
mentioned independently, it would appear as if Vitthal had no 

connection with the name, and it was given to the city on 

/ 

acoount of its containing a Siva temple. But when Vithoba's 
importance increased in later times so vastly that Siva was 
thrown entirely into the shade, Panduranga became identical 
with Vitthala. 

The name Paundarlka occuring in the first Inscription seems 
to owe its origin to a man named Pundarika, the popular legend 
about whom is to the following effect. The region about Pandhar- 
pur was, it is said, a forest of the name of Dindiravana. There 
lived a man of the name of Pundalika, who spent all his time in 
the service of his aged parents, and the god Krsna was pleased 
with his devotion to them. In the meantime, while Krsna was 
living at Dv&raka, he remembered Radha, who was the object of 

1. Early History of the Deccan, Second Ed., p. 115, in which, however, 

Keiava, the father of BhSnu, is by mistake represented as the sacrificer. 

I — Volume III of this Edition, page 161.— N. B. U. J 

2. De&nBmamalS, VI, 23. 
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his fervent love while he was in Gokula. Radha, who had, after 
Krsna 's leaving Gokula, betaken herself to a residence in the 
Himalaya mountain, for the practice of austerities in oonBequence 
of her separation from Krsna, came to know of this through her 
innate cognitive power, and came at once to DvSrakS and sat on 
the lap of Krsna. Some time after Rukminl, the wedded wife of 
Krsna, came to the place, and RadhS did not rise up to honour her, 
as every other woman in similar circumstances did at her approach. 
Krsna even did not take Radha to task for this dishonour of 
RukminI, and Rukminl got offended, left Dvaraka and wandered 
about, until she came to Dindiravana, and rested there on the site of 
the modern Pandharpur. Krsna was filled with sorrow at the dis- 
appearance of Rukminl and went about in quest of her to all 
parts of the country, until he came to the place where Rukminl 
was lying. After some explanations she was reconciled to him, 
and Krsna then went to the hut of Pundallka to leward him for 
his devotion to his parents by personal manifestation. Pundallka 
being engaged in attending to the wants of his father and mother, 
was not able to greet him at once, and threw back a brick 
( Marathi : vlt ) and asked him to stand on it and wait for him 
until he finished what he was engaged on. Krsna Btood on the 
brick and there he was joined by Rukminl, and thus the shrine 
of Pandharpur grew up. 

Pundallka has been referred to as the originator of the Vitthal 
cult of devotion both by Namadev and Tukaram, and that is 
the popular belief. The legend points to this fact, and we may 
therefore take him to be the person who promulgated the cult of 
Vitthoba, or Yisnu, in the Maratha country. He established 
himself at Pandharpur and it must be on that account that the 
city is called the holy place (Ksetra) Paundarlka, which I identify 
with the modern name Pandhari in the first Inscription. The 
Pandurangapura of the second may have become the later 
Pandharpur. 

There is another historical significance in this legend, and that 
appears to be this. At first, no woman was connected with the 
Krsna worship, as we have seen in the case of the pure Pfifica- 
ratra or Bhagavata system. Then came Radha to be associated 
with him in the North, as we have seen, in the systems of 
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Nimbarka, Vallabha and Caitanya, while RukminI, the lawful 
wife, was united with him in the Maratha country. The Krsna 
of Pandharpur is almost exclusively known by the name of 
Vitthala or Vithoba, and RukminI fey the name of Rakhamal or 
Rakhamabal. In the religions literature of the country, Vitthala, 
or Krsna, is almost exclusively spoken of as Rukminlpati or 
Rukminlvara, the lord or husband of RukminI, and notasRadha- 
vallabba, or the lover of Radha. Thus the Vaisnavism of the 
Maratha country, associated as it is with these two names, is 
more sober and purer than that of the three systems named above. 
Rahl the Marathi form of Radhika, is not unknown, but an in- 
significant place is assigned to her. The sports of Krsna in 
Gokula are also represented occasionally in the mode of worship, 
but very little importance is attached to them. 

This Vaisnavism of the Maratha country found a fertile soil 
among the lower classes, though it has had followers among 
Br&hmanas and other higher classes also. Like the Vaisnavism of 
the disciples of Ramananda, it had no learned or Sanskrit-knowing 
promulgators, but its prophets were Sudras, who, however, had 
the true religious instinct and possessed a clear spiritual insight. 
Such were Namdev and Tukaram. 

§ 72. The family of Namdev originally lived at the village 
called Narasi Vamaril, situated near Karhad in the Satara District, 
and now known by the name of Bhaye-Narsingpur or Kolerh- 
Narsingpur. It belonged to the tailor caste and followed that 
occupation or of dealers in cloth. The name of Namdev s father 
was Dama Set, and that of his mother, Gonabal. They migrated 
to Pandharpur, where Namdev was born in the Saka year 1192, 
corresponding to 1270 A. D. Namdev received ordinary educa- 
tion, but showed little capacity for the usual occupation of his 
family. He became a devoted worshipper of Vithoba and had for 
his Guru a person named Visoba Khecar, who appears to have 
been a non-idolater. For Namdev says of him that he gave him 
the following instruction . — 

No.191 1 . “ A stone-god never speaks. What possibility then 
of his removing the disease of mundane existence ? A stone 

1, Tukaram Tatya’s edition, published in Bombay in 1894. 
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image is regarded as God, but the true God is wholly different. 
If a stone-god fulfils desires, how is it he breaks when Btruck 
Those who adore a god made of stone, lose everything through 
their folly. Those who say and hear that a god of stone speaks 
to his devotees, are both of them fools. Those who extol the 
greatness of such a god and call themselves his devotees, should 
be regarded as worthless persons and their words Bhould not be 
heard by the ear. If by chiselling a stone, a god is made of it 
and is worshipped with care for many years, will he be of use at 
any time ? Do reflect on this well in your mind. Whether a 
holy place is small or large, there is no god but stone or water. 
In the village of Dvadasl ( BarsI )' instruction was given that 
there is no place which is devoid of God. That God was shown 
to NamS. in his heart, and thus Khecar conferred a blessing on 
him." 

The omnipresence of God and his being neither stock nor 
stone are well brought out here. The omnipotence of God 
Namdev brings out in the following : — 

No. 151. “ The Veda has to speak by thy might and the sun 
has to move round ; such is the might of thee, the lord of the 
universe ! Knowing this essential truth, I have surrendered my- 
self to thee. By thy might it is that the clouds have to pour 
down rain, mountains to rest firm and the wind to blow. Nothing 
moves at all ( without thee ). Oh lord P&ndurang ! thou art tne 
cause of all.” 

It will thus be seen that, though Namdev worshipped the idol 
at Pandharpur, he had full knowledge of the true nature of God, 
- as given in treatises like the Upanisads; and this God it was 
that he tried to attain. 

No. 1029. “ Your mind is full of vices. What is the use of 
the pilgrimages you make ? What is the use of austere practices, 
if there is no repentance ? The sins resulting from a mental act 
cannot be effaced by the highest holy place ( literally : the father 
of the holy places ). The essence of the matter is very simple : 
Sin is effaced by repentance ”, so says Nama. 


1. BarsI is a town near Paijdharpur. 
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No. 887. “ Vows, fasts, and austerities are not at all necessary ; 
nor it is necessary for you to go on a pilgrimage. Be you 
watchful ixt your hearts and always sing the name of Hari. It is 
not necessary to give up eating food or drinking water ; fix your 
mind on the feet of Hari. Yoga or sacrificial ceremonies or 
giving up objects of desire is not wanted. Realise a fondness for 
the feet of Hari. Neither is it necessary for you to contemplate 
( lit. dwell in ) the one without attributes. Hold fast to the love 
of the name of Hari ; says Nama, be firm in singing the name 
and then Pftndurang will render himself manifest to you. - ' 

In these two songs Namdev urges upon his hearers the total 
inefficacy of the usual modes of purification and of the attain- 
ment of God, such a6 pilgrimages, vews, fasts, or meditation on 
the absolute, and sacrifices. 

No. 245. “ Recognise him alone to be a righteous man, who 
sees Vfisudeva in all objects, eradicting all pride or egoism. The 
rest are entangled in the shackles of delusion. To him all wealth 
is like earth and the nine species of gems are mere stones. The 
two, desire and anger, he has thrown out and cherishes in his 
heart ( lit. house ) quietude and forgiveness. He constantly 
repeats the name of Govinda, not desisting even for a moment.” 

No. 1004. “ Firmly grasp the truth which is Narayana. Purity 
of conduct should not be abandoned ; one should not be afraid of 
the censure of people and thus accomplish one’s own purpose. 
Surrender yourself to your loving friend ( God ), giving up all 
ostentation and pride. The censure of people should be regarded 
as praise and their praise not heeded. One should entertain no 
longing for being respected and honoured, but should nourish 
in oneself a liking for devotion. This should be rendered firm in 
the mind and the name of God should not be neglected even for 
a moment." 

In these songs Namdev describes the holy condition of him 
who is a devotee of Vasudeva and sees him everywhere, and 
preaches self-surrender to him, regardless of the criticism of the 
world. 

This is a short specimen of the teachings of Namdev. Purity 
of heart, humility, self-surrender, forgiveness, and the love of God 
J.7 [ R. G. Bhaudarkar’s Works, Vol. IV, J 
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form the sum and substance of it. N&mdev wrote songs in Hindi 
also and some of these are incorporated in the Grantha — Siheb, 
or the Bible of the Sikhs. I will here translate two of these': — 

No. 2352. “ He is one, [but] fills and encompassess many ; 
wherever you look yon find him there. There is scarcely one 
who understands him, all being deluded by the variegated picture 
drawn by Maya ( delusive power ). Everything i6 Govinda, every- 
thing is Govinda, there is nothing without Govinda. Just as 
there is one thread and on it are woven breadthwise and length- 
wise hundreds of thousands of beads, so is everything woven in 
the lord. The waves, the foam, and the bubbles of water are not 
different from water. All this extent of the universe is the sport 
of Parabrahma, and when we think of it, is not different from it. 
Illusive phantoms and the objects seen in dreams are regarded 
as real. When by the instruction of my Guru my mind awoke, 
I accepted the truth. Reflecting in your mind, see this all to be 
the creation of Hari, says Namdev ; in the inside of every indivi- 
dual thing there is one Murari alone without any interstice." 

No. 2353. “ The pitcher is filled and the water brought to 
bathe the god. There were forty-two hundreds of thousands of 
animals in it ; there was already Vitthal in them. Whom shall 
I bathe ? Wherever we go there is Vitthal and he ever spw-ts in 
joy. Flowers have been brought and wreaths woven of them for 
worshipping God. First of all the flowers were smelt by the bees, 
there was Vitthal there ; what shall I do ? Milk has been brought 
and cooked for the offering of Khlr 1 2 3 to God. The milk was first 
tasted by the calf, in it was Vitthal, what shall I do ? Here is 
Vitthal, there is Vitthal, there is no world without Vitthal. This 
place and that, thou hast filled, Thou hast filled the whole world, 
says Nama humbly 

In these hymns God’s omnipresence is described by Namdev. 


1 Tukaram Tatya’s edition. 

2 A preparation of milk and rice mixed with sugar. 

3 These two hymns have been translated by Macauliffe in Vol. VI, pp. 41-42 
of the Sikh Religion. The readings in the Bombay Ed. have been com- 
pared >vitk those m the Grantha-Saheb, pp. 427-28 of the Lucknow Ed. 
of 1893. 
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§ 73. The date assigned to the birth of Namdev is, as we have 
seen, Saka 1192, that is 1270 A. D. This makes him a contempo- 
rary of Jn&ndev, the author of the JnandevI, which was finished 
in 1290 A. D. But the Marathi of the latter work is decidedly 
archaic, while that of Namdev ’s writings has a considerably more 
modern appearance. Namdev’s Hindi too looks more modern 
than that of the thirteenth century, when the poet Canda 
flourished 1 2 . What this is due to, it is difficult to say. But it 
appears probable that the traditional date of Namdev’s birth 
-Saka 1192 -has been pushed backwards and that he is represented 
as a contemporary of Jnandev. We have seen in a former section 8 
that Nabhaji in naming the successors of Visnusv&min places 
JiiS.ndev first and Namdev afterwards. If we are to judge from 
Namdev’6 Marathi and Hindi, his date must be put later by about 
a century. 

Some conception, however, of the time when Namdev flourished 
may be formed from the strong and definite sentiments as to the 
futility of idol- worship, which his instructor is represented ( in 
one of the hymns translated ) to have expressed. Khecar, or Visoba 
Khecar as he is usually called, appears to have been an uncom- 
promising opponent of idol-worship from the acoounts given of 
him in the existing biographies. All previous writers, including 
Ramanuja, as well as a great many that followed, excused idol- 
worship in some way or other. If then Khecar’ s attitude towards 
it was definitely hostile, he and his pupil Namdev must have 
flourished when the Mahomedan influence had for the first time 
become very powerful. The Mahomedans established themselves 
in the Deccan in the beginning of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era, and their hatred of idol-worship must have taken 
about a hundred years to make its way into the understanding of 
religious Hindus. 

But a more direct evidence for the fact that Namdev flourished 
after the Mahomedans had established themselves in the Maratha 
country is afforded by his mention in a song (No. 364) of the 

1 See my Report on the Search fcr Sanskrit MSS, 1887-1891, page LXXX. 

[ = Volume II of this Edition, p. 343, — N, B. U, ] 

2 [ Ante, p. 109.— N. B. U. ) 
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destruction of idols by the Turaks, i. e., Turks. The Mahomedans 
were often called Turaks in early times by the Hindus. N-Smdev, 
therefore, probably lived about or after the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

It will thus be seen that the date of Namdev'a birth 
given with such details is quite wrong. Unfortunately the histori- 
cal spirit has by no means been the distinguishing feature of the 
intellectual life of us Indians, and we often confuse different 
persons together, and attribute to one what belongs to another. 
Some such confusion must have taken place in the present case. 

Tukaram 

§ 74. Tukaram was born and lived at a village called Dehu, 
which is about fourteen miles to the north-east of Poona. The name 
of the family to which he belonged was More. It was a family of 
the Maratha caste, which caste may have sprung from the old 
order of Ksatriyas, but is considered to belong to the Sudra order. 
Nothing specific is known about the date of his birth, but there is 
no reason for doubting the truth of the date traditionally assigned 
to his death, which is Saka 1571, corresponding to 1649 A. D. His 
biographer, Mahipati, represents him to have become a bankrupt 
at the end of the first half of his life, when he was twenty-one 
years of age. From that it is inferred that he lived for 42 year's, 
and he is thus understood to have been born in 1607-8 A. D. 

Seven of Tukaram ’s ancestors were devoted worshippers of the 
god Vithoba. Of these Visambbara was the first who made regular 
pilgrimages to Pandharpur, but after some years he constructed a 
temple in his own village, and placing the idols of Vithoba and 
Rukmal in it, dedicated it to their worship. Tukaram ’s father’s 
name was Bolhojl and he followed the occupation of a petty 
trader. When he became old, he proposed to entrust the affairs of 
his family and his business to Savjl, his eldest son. But Savjl was 
a man for whom a worldly life had no interest, and he declined 
to undertake the business. It was, therefore, made over to 
Tukaram, who was then thirteen years of age. Tukaram managed 
the affairs somehow, till he became seventeen years old, when 
his father died. He naturally felFdesolate when this occurred, 
and being a man of simplicity and liable to be imposed upo 0 by 
designing persons, his affairs got into disorder and he incurred 
loss in his trade. 
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Tukfir&m was at first married to a wife who was sickly, and 
some time later he married another of the name of Jijabai or 
Avail, the daughter of a well-to-do trader in Poona. When his 
affairs got into confusion, Avail procured a loan for him and set 
him- up again. A short time after, he made a profit in his new 
trade, and, while coming back from the place to which he had 
gon$ for the sale of his goods, he met a man who was being carried 
about by the agents of his creditor, and who was crying out for 
assistance to relieve him from his debt and the impending impri- 
sonment. To this man Tukaram gave all that he possessed — the 
capital, and the profit that he had made. He returned to Dehu 
empty-handed, and soon after there was a famine, which made 
him a thorough bankrupt, and his first wife died of hunger. 

Tuk&ram then made up his mind to renounce his business, but 
his younger brother Kanhy a protested against it. Then,sitttng on the 
banks of the Indrayanl, he told his brother to bring all the docu- 
ments, deeds and bonds relating to their business, divided them 
into two parts, gave one to Kanhya, and told him to live separa- 
tely from him, and his own share he threw into the river. 

Henceforward he devoted himself to the contemplation of God 
and singing his praises, spending the day on the top of a hill near 
Dehu and the night at the temple of Vithoba in the village. 

He read the Marathi works on religious subjects of the saints 
and sages who had flourished before him. The idea of giving 
expression to his thoughts and feelings by composing songs in 
Marathi soon arose in his mind. The metre used by him was that 
which is known by the name of Abhang, the measure of which is 
by no means strict or regular, but which is characterised by the 
Use of rhyming words at specific intervals. A single-minded piety 
and the desire to be of service to all, even by executing their 
errands, became settled points in his character. Family matters 
had to be attended to by his wife, Avail, who often found herself 
in great straits. 

Tukardm’s chief occupation was the performance of 
Kirtans, which consist of religious discourses interspersed with 
the singing of songs. These discourses gradually became very 
attractive and drew in crowds of people. The songs he sung at 
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these had been often prepared by himself, and some were composed 
by him extempore while engaged in the discourse. 

Tukaram’s fame spread about not only in his village, but in 
the surrounding country, and it evoked jealousy, especially in 
the minds of Brahmanas, who had set themselves up as religious 
teachers ; and he was subjected to persecution. He, however, main- 
tained an evenness of temper throughout, though there were 
struggles in the mind. His fame reached the ears of the rising 
prince, SivajI, the future king of the Marathas. He was eager to 
hear Tukaram ’s Klrtans, and on one occasion invited him into his 
presence, sending him messengers with torches, umbrella and 
horses, as emblems of high honour. Tukaram, however, declined 
to go and sent him a letter written in his usual metre. On another 
occasion SivajI attended his Kirtan at Lohagaon, about six miles 
from Poona, and placed before him a plate full of golden coins. 
Tukaram, of course, declined to receive them, and they were dis- 
tributed among the Brahmanas there. When his end approached, 
he is reported to have gathered together a large body of his 
followers and to have proceeded to the banks of the Indrayani, 
all singing loudly and enthusiastically the praises of God and 
fully absorbed in it. When they approached the river, Tukaram 
suddenly disappeared. No further account of his death has been 
handed down. 

§ 75. It has been already stated that Tukaram had acquired a 
great facility in composing Abhangs. He spoke in Abhahgs and 
wrote in Abhagns. Some of these only could be written and 
were written, and others were neglected by him or his immediate 
followers, but retained in the memory of others. The collections, 
therefore, of his pieces cannot be expected to be of the same size. 
There are two such printed in Bombay, one containing 4621 
pieces and the other 8441. This latter collection is uncritically 
made and oftentimes one same piece is given a second time with 
the opening lines omitted. Still, this is a larger collection and 
contains Abhangs which are not to be found in the first collec- 
tion, but are quite in the style of Tukaram with the usual fervent 
devotion and purity of thought. 

We will now give a few specimens : — 
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First collection, No. 2869. “ When the auspicious juncture of 
Simhastha 1 comes, it brings fortune only to barbers and priests. 
There are crores of sins in the heart, but externally a man shaves 
the hair on the head and the beard. What has been shaved off, has 
disappeared. Tell me what else has changed. The vicious habits 
are not changed, which might be regarded as a mark of the 
destruction of sins; says Tuka, without devotion and faith every- 
thing else is useless trouble.” 

Second collection, No. 4733. “ What hast thou done by going 
to a holy river ? Thou Past only outwardly washed thy skin. In 
what way has the interior been purified ? By this thou hast only 
added a feather to thy cap (lit. prepared a decoration for thyself). 
Even if the bitter Vrndavana fruit is coated with sugar, the set- 
tled quality of the interior (bitterness) is in no way lessened. If 
peace, forgiveness, and sympathy do not come in, why should you 
take any trouble f ” 

First coll., No. 90 ( 1-2 ). “ Sesamutn seeds and grains of rice 
thou hast burnt by throwing into fire, but desire and anger are as 
mischievous as before. Why hast thou taken trouble in vain, 
giving up the adoration of Pandurang?” 

Here Tukaram condemns religious practices which concern 
the body only, and mechanical rites, such as giving oblations, and 
enforces the necessity of striving for the attainment of spiritual 
virtue and of the adoration of God. 

In No. 2383 ( first coll., ) Tukaram condemns the worship of 
goddesses, Jakhai Jokhal, of gods like Bhairava and even Gana- 
pati, and of ghosts and goblins, and earnestly recommends the 
adoration of him whose consort is Rakhamal. Tukaram was thus 
a devotee only of Vithoba of Pandharpur and a monotheist in this 
sense. Though he worshipped the idol at the place, still he had 
always before his mind’s eye the great Lord of the universe, as 
the following will show : — 

First coll., No. 4361. “Thy greatness is unsearchable. Even the 
Vedas became silent and the power of the mind becomes stunted. 

1 When Jupiter is in the sign of Leo, the period is considered favourable 

for tho washing away of sins, and Hindus go to holy places, such as Nasik, 

shave their heads and mustaches and bathe in the river. 
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What possibility is there of my mental power reaching Him, whose 
light it is that the sun and the moon display ? Even the thousand- 
tongued ( the great serpent ) is unable to expound thy greatness. 
How then shall I be able to do so ? Says TukS, we are thy 
ohildren, thou art our mother ■. place us under the shadow ( pro- 
tection ) of thy grace.” 

Fist coll., No. 4419. “ All the world says that there is not a 
space so minute as a sesamum seed without thee. The old Rsis, 
Bages, poious and holy men said that thou art in the heart of all 

these things Thou hast filled up numberless universes 

and also a residue still remained. But to me thou hast become 
inaccessible. ” 

First Coll., No. 1870. ‘ God is ours, certainly ours, and is the 
soul of all souls. God is near to us, certainly near, outside and 
inside. God is benignant, certainly benignant, and fulfils every 
longing even of a longing nature. God protects us, certainly pro- 
tects us, and subdues strife and death. God is merciful, certainly 
merciful, and protects Tuk&.” 

This great God is to be attained only by devoted love and by 
no other means : — 

First coll., No. 810. “ This thy nature is beyond the grasp of 
the mind or of words •, and therefore I have made devoted love a 
measure. I measure the Endless by the measure of love ; he is not 
to be truly measured by any other means. Thou art not to be 
found by processes of concentration (Yoga), sacrificial rites, practice 
of austerities, and any bodily exertions, nor by knowledge. Oh 
Kesava, accept the service which we render to thee in the simpli- 
city of our hearts.” 

There is peace and pure indescribable bliss in seeing God : — 

Second coll., No. 1411. “OhNarayana, the peace arising 
from rest is truly not to be attained without thy feet; even if 
modes and methods are followed for crores of Kalpas,' bliss will 
not ensue. The bliss qf bliss, which is interminable and boundless, 
wbicb is enjoyed by Hari and Hara, manifest to me, oh thou ! the 


1, A long fabulous period. 
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eustainer of my soul, oh omniscient, those feet of thine [ which 

produce it ]. " 

But this God is not to be seen by those whose passions are un- 
restrained 

First coll., No. 4420. “ The Endless is beyond, and between 
him and me there are the lofty mountains of desire and anger. I 
am not able to ascend them, nor do v I find any pass. Insurmount- 
able is the ascent of my (mountain-like) enemies. What possibility 
is there of my attaining NarayAna, my friend ? Pandurang is 
lost to me ; says Tuk&, it is now plain that this valuable life of 
mine has gone for nothing,” 

To curb these passions becomes now his great and earnest aim. 
He examines his heart oarefully and on all occasions in life finds 
them present there in one shape or another ; with all his efforts he 
fails to restrain them ; and addresses fervent prayers again and 
again to God to help him. The number* of these is very large . — 

Second Coll., No. 1430. “ With whose support shall I gird up 
my loins ? Oh Pandurang, I feel depressed. All wicked persons 
abide in my frame and my mind is subdued by them. All my 
efforts have proved fruitless. What shall I do ? Thou art the only 
mother of the helpless ; says Tuka, those wicked persons will not 
leave my, frame without thy might. ” 

The wicked persons are passions. 

When in the course of years, Tukaram became fanious and was 
praised everywhere, he foufld a glow of satisfaction gathering 
strength in his heart. This he recognised as pride or conceit, 
and he was greatly afraid of it, and again and again prayed to 
God to free him from this pride and bestow humility of spirit 

First coll., No, 1779. '* I have become an expert in the unre- 
stricted use of words. The root of the whole matter I have not 
attained. Therefore, oh king of Pandharl ! my mind is afflicted. 
Who knows what is in my heart ? I am respected or worshipped, 
and this has given rise to conceit ; and my further progress 
(towards perfection) has been arrested ; says Tuka, I do not know 
the true way and find myself in the hands of egotism. ” Again 

First coll., No. 1133. “ What shall I do with fame and worldly 

[ R. G. Bbandarfcar's Works, Vol, IV. j 
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honour and greatness ? Do show me thy feet. Do not bring about 
this (result), that thy servant should go for nothing. If I become 
great and bear the burden of ostentatious knowledge, I shall go 
away from thy feet farther and farther. What possibility is there 
of people knowing the internal condition ? A man is judged by hiB 
external appearances. Even adversity will be sweet to me, if it 
leads me to thy feet.’’ 

He thus goes on cultivating the virtue of humility, until at 
last he comes to speak of the death of the self in him as in the 
following 

First coll., No. 3474. “ I have surrendered my soul to thee and 
then I have abandoned my individuality ( dwelling ). Now thy 
might alone prevails here. I being dead, thou hast established 
thy station here. Now nothing like m e and mine remains here.” 

Here he speaks of his’ha ing abandoned the self and God’s 
having come to dwell in his heart instead of the self. And more 
distinctly 

First Coll., No. 2668. “ I have seen my own death with my 
eyes. The result is incomparable rapture. The three worlds are 
filled with joy. And I have enjoyed as the soul of all. By my 
sense of individuality I was confined to one place and by its 
abandonment I have become all-reaching. The pollution arising 
from birth and death is at an end and I am free from the littleness 
resulting from the feeling of me and mine. Narayana has now 
given me a place to dwell in : putting my faith in him I have 
remained at his feet ; Tuka says, the fulfilment of what I under- 
took I have manifested to the world.” 

Here he speaks of the dying of the lower man in himself and 
the coming to life of the higher man. 

There is a large number of pieces conveying instruction to 
men seeking spiritual advance. A few ^specimens will now be 
given 

First coll., No, 3800, “Therefore one should surrender oneself 
to God with all one’s heart. He will carry one to the opposite 
bank of the river of life, which is difficult to be crossed. He 
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whosa name, is Ananta, or Endless, is very meroiful ; Tuka says, 
I have. experienced this and therefore announce it to all. ” 

Second Coll., No. 5383. “ Fortunate, indeed, are those persons, 
In whose heart dwells forgiveness and to whom, when there is 
occasion, courage and strength do not fail; who do not critioise 
other people by calling them good or bad and who think nothing 
of worldly greatness or superiority ; who internally and externally 
are alike pure like the Ganga and whose heart is tender ; Tuka 
says, I will wave my body round them and place my head on 
their feet.’ ' 

First coll., No. 2397. “ For all beings entertain no hostile 
feeling. This one alone is the excellent way. Thus alone will 
N&rayana accept thee. All talk without this is useless trouble. 
Relatives as well as the evil-disposed should be regarded as alike 
and the mind devoted to the doing of good to others ; Tuka says, 
when the mind is pure everything becomes efficacious.” 

First coll., No. 1368. “ Do not give up food; do not betake 
yourself to a forest-dwelling ; in all your sufferings and enjoy- 
ments think of Narayana. A child sitting on the shoulders of its 
mother feels no trouble. Put an end to all thoughts different 
from this. Do not get entangled in worldly enjoyments nor 
abandon them; dedicate everything you do to God, and have done 
with it ; Tuka says, do not ask me again and again ; nothing else 
is to be taught but this.” 

Here Tuk&ram dissuades men from giving up the world and 
becoming recluses, and advises them instead to dedicate their lives 
to the service of God and do everything in a manner to propi- 
tiate him. 

The question has often been discussed among Marathas whe- 
ther Tukaram followed the Vedantic theory of Samkaracarya and 
regarded everything as an illusion except one soul. There are 
some Abhangs which exhibit the closest possible approach to that 
theory such as the following 

First coll., No. 300. “ What means crossing a mirage to reach 
the yonder bank? Children play with golden coins which are but 
pot-sherds. Is there any profit or loss by those transactions ? 
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Little girls perform marriage ( of dolls ). Is the relation tbto* 
established real ? The happiness or misery experienced in a 
dream is seen not to be true when a man awakes. The expre- 
ssions, one is born, one is dead, are all false ; and the saying that 
persons are in bondage or are delivered is a mere waste of breath, 
so says Tuka. 

Here the illusive nature of everything is set forth quite in the 

r 

style of Samkaraoarya’s world-illusion. Again : — 

First coll., No. 1992. “ A sugar crystal and sugar powder 
differ only in the name. There is no difference when sweetness 
is to he judged. Tell me, oh P&ndurang, how thou and I are 
distinct. Thou hast moved the world, and m e and mine are the 
results. Gold in the form of ornaments is worn on the foot, 
the hands, nose and the head. When all these are thrown into 
the crucible, where remains the distinction ? Profit and loss are 
real in the dream when one goes to sleep ; both vanish when one 
is awakened, so says Tuka.” 

Here there is a mixture of the two opposite theories, that of 
ParinEma, or development, as in the case of gold and ornaments 
made of it, and that of Vivarta, or illusion, As in the case of things 
seen in a dream. The latter alone is held by SamkarScarya. 
Again 

First coll., No. 2482. “When salt is dissolved in water, what 
is it that remains distinct ? I have thus become one in joy with 
thee and have lost myself in thee. When fire and camphor are 
brought together, is there any black remnant ? Tuka says, thou 
and I were one light. ” 

Here the losing of self-consciousness in moments of ecstasy 
appears to he what is meant, and not quite a perfect identity of 
God and man. Namdev and Tukaram were not learned Pandits 
like Ramanuja and Madhva and cannot be expected to formulate 
a consistent metaphysical theory of the relations between God, 
man, and the world. On the other hand, Tukaram was such a 
devout and sincere Iovot oi God that the idea oi such a distinct- 
ness between the three as would render suoh a love possible, was 
constantly present in hip mind, and there are a great many 
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Abhahgs in whioh he oondemns the theory of spiritual monism 
as in the following : — 

First ooll., No. 1471. “ His words should not be listened to, 
who expounds useless ( unsubstantial ) knowledge without Bhakti, 
or devotion. When monism is expounded without faith and love, 
the expounder as well as the hearer are troubled and afflicted. He 
who calls himself Brahma and goes on in his usual way, should 
not be spoken to and is a buffoon. The shameless one who speaks 
heresy in opposition to the Vedas is an object of soorn among 
holy men. Even an outcast is superior to him who cuts off the 
relation between God and his devotee (by asserting them to be 
identical ) ; so says Tuka.” 

Here is an uncompromising denunciation of spiritual monism 
which leaves no scope for Bhakti, or devotion. It is considered 
as opposed to the Vedas and as a heresy. Again : — 

First coll., No. 3753. “ For me there is no satisfaction in the 
doctrine of monism. Sweet to me is the service of thy feet. 
Confer this gift upon me making it fit (to be given by thee ). Thy 
name and the singing of it are clear to me. The relation between 
God and his devotee is a source of elevated joy. Make me feel 
this, keeping me distinct from thee. All this belongs to thee. 
Confer it upon m 0 some day.” 

Here in his confutation of spiritual monism he takes his stand 
on the heartfelt charms of the love of God. He sets the innate 
feelings of his heart against the sophism of the advocates of the 
Advaita Vedanta. 

First coll., No. 1589. “ I will make the mouth of the knowers 

of Brahma to water ( in longing ) and make the delivered ones to 
abandon the pristine condition ( attained in consequence of deli- 
verance ). In singing, the whole bodily frame becomes instinct 
with Brahma and the good fortune ( resulting from it ) consists 
in making God a debtor. I will bring indolence on him whose 
practice it is to repair to holy places, and make the enjoyment of 
a life in heaven bitter. I will make the man who practises 
austerities give up his pride and put to shame sacrificial 
rites and charities. I will accomplish the great object of life, viz., 
love and wealth of devotion, which constitutes the true treasure 
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of Brahma and its substance ; and I will make people say that it 
was by good fortune that they saw Tuka and beoame blessed.’' 

Here his enthusiasm for the love and devotion for God be- 
comes so great, that he instinctively, as it were, out of the 
.strength of his feelings declares all other ways of reaching God, 
including the monistic Vedanta, as worthless and inefficacious. 

Lastly I will here translate the Abhahg in which Tukaram 
sets forth the mission of his life 

First coll., No. 520. “We lived in the Vaikuntha and have 
con\,e for this very reason, viz., for bringing into practice truly 
what the Rsis taught. The world is overgrown with weeds ; we 
will sweep clean the paths trodden by the righteous and accept 
what has remained. The old truths have disappeared. Mere 
verbal knowledge has brought about destruction. The mind ( of 
man) is eager for worldly enjoyments and the way to God has been 
wholly obliterated. We will beat the drum of Bhakti which carries 
terror to this sinful age ; Tuka says, proclaim victory with joy 1 ." 

The above extracts from a voluminous collection will give 
some indication of the manner in which Tukaram endeavoured to 
execute his mission. He denounced the merely mechanical rites 
and practices, enforoed humility and the purification of the heart 
and a single-minded devotion to God. 

XXVI. Resume of Vaisnavism. 

§ 76. We have thus completed our survey of Vaisnavism from 
about the fifth century before Christ to the middle of the seven- 
teenth. It first appeared as a religious reform, like Buddhism 
and Jainism, but based on theistic principles. Its early name 
was Ekantika Dharma, or the religion of a single-minded love 
and devotion to One. In its back-gTOund stood the Bhagavad- 
glta, a discourse professing to be preached by Vasudeva-Krsna. 
It soon assumed a sectarian form and was called the Pancaratra 
or Bhagavata religion. It was professed by a tribe of Ksatriyas 
of the name of Satvataand was noticed by Megasthenes, about the 
end of the fourth century before Christ, as the religion of such a 
specific peeple. This faith mingled itself with the existing one 
in Narayana, the fountain from which all men have sprung, and 

1 The readings of this piece have been compared With those banded down 
orally and corrected. 
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with that in Visnu, whose traces were visible in this world, and 
who at the same time had a mysterious nature. In the 
Bhagavadglta itself were embodied some of the teachings of the 
Upanisads and a few general doctrines of two kinds of philosophy, 
the Samkhya and the Yoga, which, however, had not yet assumed 
the character of definite systems. 

Soon after the beginning of the Christian era another element 
was contributed to this system of religion by the Abhlras, or 
cowherds, who belonged to a foreign tribe, in the shape of the 
marvellous deeds of the boy-Krsna, who came to be regarded 
as a god, and of his amorous dalliances with cowherdeBses. So 
constituted, Vaisnavism went on till about the end of the eighth 
century, when the doctrine of spiritual monism and world-illusion 
was promulgated and disseminated by Samkaracarya and his 
followers. This was considered as destructive of the Bhakti, or 
love, which Vaisnavism enjoined. 

And the feeling of hostility to spiritual monism gathered to a 
head in the eleventh century, when Ramanuja made strenuous 
endeavours to put it down and spread the religion of Bhakti in a 
re-invigorated form. He was followed in the North byNimb&rka, 
who, however, gave prominence to the fourth orcowherdess element 
of Vaisnavism and enjoined the worship of Krsna’g mistress 
RadhS also, Ramanuja having passed them over in severe silence. 

The attacks on spiritual monism and world-illusion were con- 
tinued in a determined and definite manner in the thirteenth 
century by Madhva or Anandatlrtba, who established the doctrine 
of pluralism, and brought into prominence the name of Visnu 
as that of the supreme God. In the North, Ramananda gave a 
new turn to Vaisnavism by bringing in the name of Rama, while 
Ramanuja, from whom his metaphysical doctrines are derived, 
laid particular stress on the name Naiayana. The preachings of 
Ramananda and his disciples were carried on in the Vernacular. 
Ramananda’s religious activity is to be referred to the fourteenth 
century. He was followed by Kablr in the fifteenth century, who 
preached strict monotheism, the name of his God being Rama, 
and condemned idolatry. 

Vallabha in the sixteenth century preached the worship of the 
boy-Krsna and his mistress Radha. C'aitanya about the sfltlle 
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time promulgated the worship of the grown-up Krsna, for 
ever associated with Radha, who was idealised into an image of 
pure love. The increasing ardency in the love and devotion of 
God sought for realistic expression, and the conception of Radha 
deepened and acquired an exclusive prominence and importance. 
The devotion of Caitanya and his followers was sinoere and 
fervent, and even bordered on the frantic ; but that of Vallabha 
and his school was more dramatic than real. Ultimately this con- 
ception led to the degradation of Vaisnavism. 

In the Maratha Country, Namdev, whose date is uncertain, 
but who probably lived about the end of the fourteenth century, 
and Tukaram, in the first half of the seventeenth century, preached 
the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur as the supreme God, and, 
discarding Radha-Krsnaism, cultivated a more sober line of 
devotion. They also resorted to the Vernacular for the dissemi- 
nation of their ideas. They, as well as Kabir, and to a certain 
extent, Caitanya also, condemned the formalism, which prevailed 
in the religion of their day, and preached pure love of God. The 
two Maratha saints and Kabir also laid particular stress on the 
purification of the individual’s heart and moral elevation as 
means to a single-minded and devoted love of God, and as 
necessary for the attainment of eternal bliss. 

, The points of contact between these various Vaisnava systems 
are that their spiritual elements are essentially derived from tho 
Bhagavadglt§,, that Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme Beipg 
stands in the back-ground of all, and that spiritual .monism pud 
vVorld-illusion are denounced by them equally. The differences 
arise from the varied importance that they attach to the different 
spiritual doctrines ; the prominence that they give to one or other 
of the three elements that were mingled with Vfisudevism ; the 
metaphysical theory that they set up ; and the ceremonial which 
they impose upon their followers. 

The Bhagavadglta was supplemented in later times by the 
Pftficaratra Sarnhitas and the Puranas such as the Visnu and 
the Bh&gavata, and other later works of that description. These 
Occasionally elucidated some of the essential doctrines, laid down 
the ceremonial, and brought together a vast mass of legendary 
matter to magnify the importance of their special teachings, and 
finder them attractive. 
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SAIVISM AND MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

I. Introductory. 

Formation of the Conception of Rudra-Siva. 

§ 77. Some of the phenomena of external nature are pleasing, 
vivifying and benignant; others are terrible, dispiriting and 
destructive. In the dawn, the Aryas found the lovely goddess 
Usas, pursued by her lover Surya, or the Sun ( RV. I. 115 2 ). In 
the rising sun, they found Mitra, a friendly god, who roused them 
from sleep and set them to do the work of the day ( RV. III. 59. 1 ; 
VII. 36. 2 ). And in the sun, who visibly at rising stretched forth 
his rays as if they were his arms, filling the heaven and the earth, 
vivifying the world at th9 end of the night and placing it in the 
course assigned to it by him, they found Savitr ( RV. IV. 53. 3 ). 
The dreadful and destructive phenomena are usually the storms 
that uproot trees and even demolish houses, accompanied by the 
thunderbolt which strikes down men and beasts dead in a 
mome*t ; and the epidemics that rage and carry off numbers of 
men. Is these the old Aryas saw Rudra, who went about howling 
with the stormy winds ( Maruts ), who were his sons ( Rudriyas ). 

But human beings do not believe in a purely malignant power 
reigning in the universe. The dreadful phenomena are attributed 
to the wrath of a god, which, however, can be appeased by prayer, 
praise and offerings. Then the god becomes Siva, or the benig- 
nant. This appears to be the natural process by which a belief 
in such a god as Rudra-Siva became established in India in 
ancient times. We will now trace the development of the idea of 
this god until he became the supreme creator, ruler, and pervader 
of the universe, a knowledge of whom contributed to eternal bliss. 

II. The Development of the Idea of Rudra-Siva. 

§ 78. Rudra is represented as discharging brilliant shafts 
which run about the heaven and the earth ( RV. VII. 46. 3 ) and 

19 ( R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV j 
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as possessing weapons which slay cows and men ( RV. 1. 114. 10 ). 
Here the destructive agency of lightning seems to have been 
clearly in view. He is prayed to by the singers to keep these 
away from them and to protect the two-footed and four- 
footed beings belonging to them ( RV. I. 114. 1 ). When, in conse- 
quence of the prayers or in the natural course of things, the 
cattle go unharmed, Rudra, is represented to be Pasupa, or 
protector of the cattle ( RV. I. 114. 9 ). 

Rudra is prayed to not to afflict children with disease 
( RV. VII. 46. 2 ) and to keep all in the village free from 
illness ( RV. I. 114. 1 ). Rudra was thus believed to cause 
diseases, and when men recovered from them or were 
altogether free from them, that also was attributed to the 
agency of Rudra; and he is consequently Bpoken of as possessing 
healing remedies ( RV. I. 43. 4 ) and as the best physician of 
physicians (RV. II. 33. 4) and as possessed of a thousand medicines 
( RV. VII. 46. 3 ). The singers also pray for the acquisition of 
those pure and salutary remedies belonging to the Maruts and 
Rudra, which father Menu desired ( RV. II. 33. 13 ). 

The general character of the prayers addressed to Rudra 
is well brought out in the following : “ Oh Rudra, do 
not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, 
our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our 
men. We invoke thee always with offerings ” ( RV. 1. 114. 8. ). 
By his power he perceives all earthly beings and by his 
universal sovereignty he perceives divine beings ( RV. 
VII. 46. 2 ). Here even in the Rgveda, Rudra is raised to su- 
preme power. 

§ 79, The character of Rudra appears in a much more develop- 
ed form in the Satarudriya ( TS. IV. 5. 1; VS. chapter 16 ). HiB 
benignant form (Siva tanuh) is distinguished from its opposite, the 
malignant. He is called Girlsa or Girifcra, “lying on a mountain”, 
probably because the thunderbolt that he hurls, springs from a 
cloud, which is often compared to a mountain and in which he 
was believed to dwell. The cowherds and the female bearers of 
waters see him as he creeps along with his blue neck and red com- 
plexion, that is, these simple folk working in the open field see a 
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black cloud tinged red by the soft glow of the lightning. Repre- 
senting, as Rudra does, the darker powers of nature, he may be 
expeoted to dwell away from the habitations of men, and therefore 
he ie called the lord of the paths, of the forests, and of those who 
roam in them, of thieves and highway robbers, who frequent and 
move about in lonely places te prevent being deteoted, and also 
of outcasts who live away from the usual dwellings of men. 

In his character as a healer, he appears here as the lord of 
medioinal herbs and is called a heavenly physician. Being the 
lord of the open fields or plains, he is the lord of cattle ( Pasunam 
patih ) which roam in them. Then Pasupati became in later 
times, a special appellation of this God. In this manner the 
range of Rudra became so wide that he came to be called the 
“ lord of the quarters ”. He is called Kapardin, or the wearer of 
matted hair, which epithet is probably due to his being regarded 
as identical with Agni, or fire, the fumes of which look like 
matted hair. The names Sarva ( arrow-wielder ), and Bhava also, 
occur, and when his wrathful nature is thoroughly appeased, he 
becomes Sambhu or beneficent, and Siva or auspicious, which 
names ooour at the end of the Satarudriya. He is also represent- 
ed as wearing a hide ( Krttim vasanah ). How the epithet arose it 
is difficult to say. But, being represented as roaming in forests 
and other lonely places, the idea of investing him with the skin- 
clothing of the savage tribes may have suggested itself to a poet. 
The Nisadas, a forest tribe, are compared to Rudras, which fact 
lends support to this view. 

The name Rudra has been generalised and many Rudras are 
spoken of, and a wish is expressed that they may be far away 
from the singer. Here the signification of the common name 
appears to be an evil spirit. In another place also the name is 
generalised, but the signification is much better. The Rudras are 
called Ganas or tribes, and Ganapatis or leaders of tribes, work- 
men, potters, cart-makers, carpenters, and Nisadas or men of the 
forest-tribes. Thus these followers of handicraft and also the 
forest-tribe of Nisadas are brought into close connection with 
Rudra j probably they were his worshippers orthJr own peculiar 
gods were identified with the Aryan Rudra. This last supposi- 
tion appears very probable, since the groups of beings, whose 
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Pati, or lord, he is represented to have been, dwelt in or frequent- 
ed open fields, forests and waste lands, remote from the habita- 
tions of civilised men. 

§ 80. In AV. the conception of Rudra is further deve- 
loped, and he is elevated to a higher platform. Several other 
names, by which he was known in later times, are also given, but 
the bearers of these are spoken of and addressed as separate gods. 
Bhava and Sarva are treated as two distinct deities and spoken of 
as ruling (Isfitbe) over two-footed and four-footed beingB (IV. 28.1 ). 
They are styled the swiftest of all archers, and to them belongs 
what is near as well as remote. They are called thouBand-eyed. 
Their range is far and wide (3). Their stroke can not be avoided 
by any man or god (5). They are invoked to launch their thunder- 
bolt against the Y&tudhana, or evil spirit (6). They are implored 
to deliver the singers from calamity (7). Sarvafis oalled the 
archer, and Bhava the king ( RSjan ), and obeisance is made to 
them, and they are desired to remove their deadly poisons to other 
places ( Vr. 93. 2 ). Obeisance is made to Rudra who is in Agni, 
who is in the waters, who has entered into the herbs and who has 
formed all these beings ( VII. 87. 1 ). This verse occurs in AU. 

( VI ) and also in SU. ( II. 17 ), where, however, it appears in a 
somewhat altered form, the word Deva being used instead of 
Rudra. 

In describing a particular ox Mah&deva is spoken of as 
his two arms ( IX. 7. 7 ). Bhava and Sarva are invoked to launch 
the lightning against the doer of wickedness ( X. I. 23 ). They 
are called Bhutapati ( the lord of spirits ) and Paaupati ( the 
lord of beasts ), ( XI. 2. 1 ). They are reverenced as being in 
their domains in the sky and in the middle regions (XI. 2. 4). 
Five distinct species of animals, kine, horses, men, goats, and 
sheep, are marked off as belonging to Pasupati ( XI. 2. 9 ). To 
Ugra, the fierce, belong the four intermediate quarters, the sky, 
the earth, and the wide atmosphere, and that which has spirit and 
breathes on the earth ( XI. 2. 10 ). Bhava sees everything on 
earth. "Nothing is far or near to him. He destroys things in the 
farther ocean, hein^himselt \n the ^recedin^ ocean 
Rudra is implored not to bring on consumption, poison, and cele- 
stial fir a ( XI. 2. 26 ). Bhava is the lord ( Isa ) of the heavens, the 
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earth, and fills the whole atmosphere (XI. 2. 27). Bhava is address- 
ed as king (Rajan), (XI. 2. 28). A wish is expressed that the arrows 
of Bhava, Sarva, and Rudra, who is Pasupati ( the lord of beasts ) 
may be always propitious ( Sadasiva ), ( XI. 6. 9 ). Savitr is called 
Aryaman, Varuna, Rudra, and Mah&deva ( XIII. 4. 4 ). All the 
stars and the moon are under Rudra’s control ( XIII. 4. 28 ). The 
gods made Bhava the archer, the protector of the Vr&tyas, or out- 
oasts, in the intermediate space of the eastern region, Sarva of the 
southern region, Pasupati of the western region, Ugra of the 
northern region, Rudra of the lower region, Mah&deva of the 
upper region, and IsSna of all the intermediate regions (XV. 5.1-7). 

§ 81. In SB. ( VI. 1. 3. 7 ) and KB. ( 6. 1. 9 ), Rudra is mentioned 
as the son of Usas ; and, after he was born, Praj&pati gave him, as 
he grew up, eight names, seven of which are the same as those 
given above from the AV. and the eighth is Asani.or the thunder- 
bolt. It would be seen that the AV. regards the seven as different 
though allied gods, though once Rudra is identified with 
Pasupati. As in the case of the sun-god, the several ways of 
looking at him gave rise to the conception of several sun-deities 
such as Savitr, Surya, Mitra, Pusan, etc., so the same terrible and 
destructive agency in nature, with its benignant and gracious 
counterpart, looked at from different points of view, gave rise to 
the belief in the' seven different gods mentioned in the AV. They 
are all regarded as the names of one god in the SB. and KB., and 
an eighth name is introduced. Of these eight names, four-Rudra, 
Sarva, Ugra and Asani, are indicative of the destructive energy, 
and the other four, viz., Bhava, Pasupati, Mahadeva or Mahan 
devah, and Is&na, of its beginant counterpart. 

It will have been observed that the AV. brings in a 
new element, that of poisons, which the terrific god was 
believed to send forth and of his shafts being unfailing 
and unavoidable by gods and men. On the other, or the 
benignant side, Bhava is represented to be a shining king 
( Rajan ). Rudra is the lord of all creatures. His range is far 
and wide. He controls the stars and the moon. He reigns in the 
sky and the middle regions. Ho is in fire and water, in plants 
an d herbs, and in all beings; and he is the protector of Vratyas 
in all quarters ; and he is pre-eminently the ruler ( Isana ). 
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Thus the terrible and the destructive God became, when he was 
propitiated by men in a variety of ways, a benignant God and 
attained to the whole majesty of the godhead by the time of the 
YV. and AV., and it is on this majestic form of the god that the 
theosophic speculations of SU„ which we will notice further on, 
are based. 

§ 82. But the darker side of the nature of this god was never 
forgotten. A sacrifice called Sulagava is mentioned in most of 
the Grhyasutras. A bull is sacrificed to Rudra to appease him 
( AG. IV. 9 ). The rite should be performed beyond the limitB 
of a village, and its remains should not be brought into it, which 
rule sufficiently indicates the inauspicious character of the rite. 
The Vapa, or omentum, should be sacrificed to R«dra by uttering 
twelve names, seven of which are the same as the first three in the 
first group given above, and the four in the second group. Asani 
is omitted, and we have the following five additional names, 
Hara, Mrda, Siva, Bhlma, and Samkara. Or the Vapa may be 
thrown into the fire by uttering six specific names only or the 
single name Rudra. This Sulagava sacrifice should be performed 
in a cow-shed when a cattle disease has to be averted. In PG. 
( III. 8 ) the names uttered in throwing the oblations are the 
wives, IndranI, RudranI, Sarvanl, and Bhavanl. HG. ( II. 3. 8 ) 
has the same deities as the eight above-mentioned, Bhlma being 
substituted for Asani ; and oblations are given to the wife of each 
by repeating the formula “ Bhavasya devasya patnyai svaha ” (to 
the wife of God Bhava ) etc., and not by uttering their proper 
names. 

Directions are given in PG. ( III. 15 ) to render obeisance to 
Rudra and pray for safe conduct when traversing a path, coming 
to a place where four roads meet, crossing a river, getting into a 
ferry-boat, entering a forest, ascending a mountain, passing by a 
oametery or by a oow-shed and such other places. Similarly HG. 
( I. 5. 16 ) directs that a traveller should adore Rudra by repeating 
the specific formula given by him, when he comes to the crossing 
of four roads or to a heap of cattle-dung, when serpents creep, 
and when he is overtaken by tornado, or is entering a river, or 
comes to a variegated scene, sacrificial site or an old large tree. 
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It will thus be seen that, in the time of the Grhyasutras, Rudra 
was still a terrible god, who had to be appeased. He was the god 
that held sway over regions away from home, over fields, wilder- 
nesses, cemeteries, mountains, old trees and rivers. Whenever 
a man came to anything which inspired awe and terror, Rudra 
was the god thought of and prayed to protect. Herein lies the 
reason which rendered him in later times the omnipresent 
supreme lord of the universe to the exclusion of all other Vedic 
gods except Visnu. Many are the occasions in the life of man, 
which excite fear; there are epidemic and other diseases, poisons, 
serpents, storms, thunderbolts and wild and awful scenes, and 
consequently, the god who brings on these occasions, and protects 
when appeased, will be thought of oftener than other gods. The 
lovableness of the works of God, his greatness and majesty and 
his mysterious nature, are also matters which strike the mind of 
man ; and these appear to have operated in bringing Visnu into 
prominence. 

What contributed to the formation of Vaisnavism were the 
appearances and occurrences which excited love, admiration and 
a spirit of worship •, while in Rudra-Saivism the sentiment of 
fear is at the bottom, howsoever concealed it may have become in 
certain developments of it, and this sentiment it is that has 
worked itself out in the formation of various Rudra-Saiva systems 
of later times. In the monotheistic religions of other countries 
tlje same god is feared and loved ; in India the god that is loved 
in Visnu-Narayana-Vasudeva-Krsna, while the god that is feared 
is Rudra-Siva. 

III. Svetasvatara and Atharvasiras Upanisads. 

§ 83. Before we proceed to the consideration of the Rudra- 
Siva sects, we must devote some time to the consideration 
of a religio-philosophic treatise which represents the farthest 
point in the development of the idea of Rudra-Siva as a 
god worshipped by the Indian Aryas generally. This is the 
Svet&svatara-Upanisad. It does not appear to be oomposed in 
a sectarian spirit. The elevated notions about the nature of God 
and his relations to man and the world, which had been reached 
in the time of the early Upanisads, have been disentangled from 
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their connection with the impersonal Brahman and transferred to 
the God who had at the time when the Upanisads were written, 
aoquired a living and active personality inthemindsof the people. 
This god was Rudra-Siva, who, as we have seen, had by the time 
of AV. attained to the dignity of the supreme god. 

After the preliminaries, the doctrinal points that occur 
in the first chapter are these: that there are three unborn 
elements in the world ; of these the all-knowing and the 
ignorant, the ruler and the ruled, are two, and there is 
a third which has in itself materials of enjoyment and 
suffering (9). Brahman is of three kinds, viz., the sufferer or 
enjoyer, what is enjoyed or suffered, and the dispenser or mover. 
There is nothing. further to be known (12). Pradhana is change- 
able, the immortal is unchangeable; Hara, the one lord, rules over 
the changeable -and the soul. By meditating on him, by devoting 
oneself to him, by realising him, the whole ignorance is dispelled 
(10). By making one’s body the lower block of wood, the syllable 
“ Om ” the upper, and by the act of meditation, which is (like) the 
rubbing of the two blocks against each other, one should perceive 
the hidden god (14). One finds that soul in oneself who seeks him 
by means of truth and exertion, as oil in seeds, butter in curds, or 
water in a spring (15). 

The three elements mentioned in 9 and 12 are adopted by 
Ramanuja in his system, and these texts are quoted by writers of 
that school. What is set forth in the tenth is similar to that 
which oocurs in the sixteenth and seventeeth verses of chap. 15 
of the BhG. 

In the second chapter there is first of all a short mention of the 
Yoga processes, which lead to the perception of the supreme soul 
and the purity of the self. When by the purified nature • of the 
individual self, 'as by a lamp, is known the nature of Brahman, or 
the god who is unborn, unchangeable, pure in every way, one is 
free from all bondage (15). The chapter closes with the verse 
which we have noticed as occurring in the AV. 

In the third chapter, we have in the beginning a stanza which 
sets forth that those become immortal who know him who possess- 
ing a net, rules by his ruling powers, rules over all the worlds by 
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his ruling powers, who a' one is the cause of production and 
growth (1). There is only one Rudra— and they do not recognise 
another — who rules these worlds by his ruling powers, who is the 
inmost soul of all men, who contracts eveiything on the final day, 
and, creating all beings, protects them (2). He has his eyes every- 
where, his face every where, as in RV. X. 81. 3 (3). May Rudra, the 
cause of the production and growth of the gods, the lord of the uni- 
verse, the great prophet, and who formerly created Hiranyagarbha, 
endow us with a holy will (4). Then follow two verses from tho 
Satarudriya, praying Rudra to look at the singer with his gracious 
councenance and not to do harm to men, etc. (5, 6). Knowing the 
lord (Isa), who is the highest Brahman and the greatest of all, who 
dwells in the inside of all beings whatever their form, and who 
encompasses the whole universe, men become immortal (7). Then 
follow similar verses expressive of the attributes of the supreme 
God and prescribing a knowledge of him as the door to immor- 
tality. 

As formerly remarked,’ a verse and a half in this chapter 
occurs word for word in the thirteenth chap, of the BhG. It also 
deserves remark that the proper names of the supreme being that 
occur are Isana, Isa, and Siva-, and the epithet Bhagavat, that is 
used also, deserves notice { 11, 12, 15, 17, 20 ). In verse 20, which 
occurs also in the MU., there is Isam for Atmanah which is indi- 
cative of the peculiarity of this Upanisad which we have noticed. 
There are two verses from the Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ). 

The fourth ohapter opens with the expression of the desire that 
he who, himself being without form, creates many for pis with a 
certain purpose, in whom in the end as well as in the beginning 
the universe exists, may endow the adorers with a holy will. Then 
follows the identification of this supreme soul with fire, sun, wind, 
moon and a variety of other objects (2-4). We hovo then the 
metaphor of one male goat lying down with the female goat and 
another inale goat abandoning her after enjoyment, which repre- 
sents the soul in the worldly and the delivered conditions (5). 


1 Ante, p. 31. [ N. B. U. 1 

20 ( R.G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. 
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We have next the verse about two birds, the friends and 
companions of each other, resting on the same tree, one eating 
the fruit of that tree, and the other simply looking on without 
eating, which oocurs in the RV. ( I. 164, 20 ) and in the MU. ( III. 
1. 1 ). The next verse about the weak soul being deluded and in 
grief and being delivered from his sorrows when he sees the other 
soul, who is the ruler ( Isa ), occurs in the MU. also ( III. 1. 2 ) 
but not in the RV. 

After two verses there is another, in which Maya is called Prakrti 
and he who uses this Maya is called Mahesvara ( 10 ). Mahesvara 
is a name of Siva. Having known the boon-giver, Isana, who 
presides over every productive organ and in whom and from 
whom are all things, one attains eternal peace or serenity (11). 
Then there is a repetition here of a verse in the previous chapter 
( III. 4 ), with an unimportant difference of reading ( 12 ). Then 
occurs the second part of the verse in RV., which represents Hiran- 
yagarbha to be the lord of two-footed and four-footed animals 
( X. 121. 3 ), the first part of the latter being paraphrased here (13). 
This verse was probably suggested by the occurrence of the name 
of Hiranygarbha in tiie previous verse. 

Having known Siva ( the auspicious ), who is minuter 
than the minute, the creator of the universe, of many 
forms, and who alone encompasses the universe in this 
medley of the world, one attains eternal peace (14). That 
same lord of the universe concealed in all objects is the pro- 
tector of the world in time. Devoting themselves to him and 
knowing him thus, the Brahmarsis and the deities cut away the 
nooses of death ( 15 ). Knowing Siva, concealed in all beings, 
who is as subtle as the essence of milk, other than the butter, 
knowing the god who alone encompasses the universe, one is free 
from all nooses (16). This god— this great soul — whose work is the 
universe always dwells in the hearts of men. He is determined 
by the heart, the intelligence, and internal consciousness ; those 
who know this become immortal (17). 

When there was simple darkness and no day or light, no 
entity or non-entity, Siva alone existed. He was the one un- 
changeable thing, and he was the bright light of the sun, 
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and from him sprang all intelligence (18). Here appears an 
idea similar to that expressed in RV. X. 129. No one can seize 
him above, transversely or in the middle. There is not another 
like him. Great is his glory (19). His form is invisible. Nobody 
sees him with the eye. Those who see him, dwelling in the heart, 
by the heart and the internal consciousness, become immortal (20). 
This verse is the same as in KI7. (VI. 9), excepting in the third 
line, which there is the same as the third line of v. 17 above. The 
chapter ends with two verses containing a prayer to Rudra to 
protect, the latter of which is the same as RV. 1. 114 8. 

In the first verse of the fifth chapter are mentioned two inde- 
structible beings, Brahman and the other, who are endless, in 
whom there lie, unobserved, knowledge and ignorance. Ignorance 
is destructible, knowledge is indestructible ; and there is another 
who rules over knowledge atid ignorance (1). In the next verse 
is mentioned the birth of Ka; ila and his being fed with knowledge 
by him who presides over every productive energy (2). diving 
various forms to each group ( lit.net ), the god resohes everything 
into the original principle. Creating again the lords of beings, 
he, the great soul, the ruler, wields sovereignty over all (3). As 
the sun illuminates all quarters, upper and lower and transversal, 
so also the god, the Bhagavnt, presides over the natures of all 
productive energies (4). The original cause of the world makes 
natural powers develop, and brings to a mature condition those 
who are capable of development. He presides over this universe 
and puts into operation all the qualities (5). That is concealed in 
Upanisads, which contain the secret of the Vedas. That origin of 
Brahman, Brahmadeva knows. All the ancient gods and Rsis, 
who knew that, being absorbed in it, became immortal (6). 

The Upanisad then proceeds to mention the individual soul, the 
lord of the vital airs, who performs actions and enjoys or suffers 
their fruit, possesses three qualities and follows three ways, and 
goes through a succession of births in consequence of his actions 
(7). He is as big as the thumb, bright like the sun, is conscious of 
himself, and wills, is as minute as the hundredth part of the 
hundredth part of the point of a hair, and is endless. In himself 
he is not a female nor a male nor sexless. Th's depends on the 
body assumed by h'm (8, 9, 10). He assumes many gross and 
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subtle forms in accordance with his qualities and the qualities of 
his actions and of the self. But he who effects their union, is 
another (12). Then follows a verse Bimilar to IV. 14 and the latter 
part of 16 (13). In the last verse Siva, the God, the creator and 
destroyer, is said to be knowable by Bhava faith, love, or the 
pure heart (14). 

The sixth chapter appears to be a sort of resume of what 
precedes. Among other things it is stated that he who promotes 
virtue and dispels sin, should be known as existing in oneself 
(6) •, that the one God is concealed in all beings,* is all-pervading, 
the internal soul of all beings, presiding over all actions, the 
support of all beings, the witness of all, the life-giver, absolute and 
without qualities (11) ; and that, knowing the cause which is to be 
understood by means of the Saihkhya and the Yoga, a man is free 
from all nooses (13). 

After this follows a verse to the effect : “ nor the sun 
nor the moon nor the stars nor lightning illuminate him 
( i. e., make him known ) ; when he shines, everything shines 
after him, and by his light all this is rendered visible, or is 
illuminated ” (14). This verse occurs in KU. (V. 15) and in MU. 
(II. 2. 10). The work ends with an expression of the author’s self- 
surrender to the god, who shines forth in one’s own intelligence, 
who first created Brahmadeva, and who -sent forth the Vedas — 
the god who has no parts, who does not suffer change, who is all 
peace, has no defects and is unpolluted, the bridge for crossing 
over to immortality, and who is like fire that hah burnt fuel 
( 18. 19 ). 

§ 84. From this short summary, it will be seen that this 
Upanisad contains verses from the Sarhhitas of the RV. and YV. 
and others, which must have been in a floating condition, and 
were appropriated by the Mundaka and Katha Upanisads as well 
as by this ; and a great many others, which have not been traced 
elsewhere, are original. All these contain truths about the 
nature of God, the individual soul and the inanimate world and 
the relations between them. The way to redemption is meditation 
on the Supreme Soul, which way is characteristic of the Upanisad 
doctrine in general. Certain Yoga processes are prescribed to 
render this meditation effective, and the fmal result is a percep- 
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iion of the Supreme Soul as existing everywhere, and this percep- 
tion constitutes eternal bliss. 

This treatise contains the theism of the Upanisad period in its 
most mature form with a God distinctly personal at the centre. 
The attributes of the Supreme Soul are often given in very 
general terms, and he is referred to by the non-sectarian general 
name Deva, but as often that Deva is identified with Rudra, Siva, 
Isana and Mahesvara, and his powers are spoken of as IsSnls; but 
there is no indication whatever that these names have been given 
for the purpose of raising Rudra-Siva to the supreme godhead to 
the exclusion of another god. Names indicative of Rudra-Siva 
appear to have been used, since he was invested with a persona- 
lity perceived and acknowledged by all. This Upanisad, there- 
fore, is not a sectarian treatise like others promulgated in later 
times, and is often quoted by Samkaracarya, Ramanuja and other 
writers of the different schools, and not by those of one school 
only. 

It must have been composed before the BhG., since the latter 
contains, as already stated, 1 a verse and a half from it, and the 
nature of the religio-philosophic speculations contained in it, 
though essentially Upanisadic, make a nearer approach to the 
later Bhakti School tljan those of any of the older treatises of the 
class. The description of the godhead and of the final pure serenity 
are instinct with the glow of love and admiration, and the 
treatise ends with an expression of self-surrender to the god, 
who makes himself manifest in one’s own intelligence. The 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad, therefore, stands at the door of the Bhakti 
School, and pours its loving adoration on Rudra-Siva instead of 
on Vasudeva-Krsna, as the BhG. did in later times when 
the Bhakti doctrine was in full swing. Vasudeva-Krsna 
had a historic basis ; and the circumstances which led to his 
being invested with the supreme godhead, occurred in later times, 
while in the age, in which the Svetasvatara-Upanisad was com- 
posed, Rudra-Siva was alone in the field as the supreme god, and 
the germs of Bhakti, or love, which manifested themselves at the 
time, were directed towards him ; but when Vasudeva-Krsna also 
came into the field, he appealed more to the hearts of men as the 
1 Ante, p. 31, and P- 153. { N. B. U. 1 
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god who had come to dwell amongst them ; consequently the 
germs of Bhakti speedily developed, and he became the objeot of 
the heightened feelings in preference to the other. 

Uma'Haimav&tl. 

§ 85. Up to the time at which we have arrived, we meet with 
no mention of the wife of Rudra or Siva, but in the Kena- 
Utanisad, whioh is certainly one of the earlier Upanisads, the 
name of Uma occurs. She is called Haimavatl, or the daughter 
of Himavat, but she is not mentioned in the KnU. as the wife of 
Rudra or Siva, though in later times she was known to be s6. 

4 

The story is : — Brahman conquered the enemies of the gods for 
them, but the gods took credit to themselves for the victory and were 
proud of their achievements. Agni, Vayu and Indra were sitting 
together, engaged in joyous conversation, when there appeared at 
some distance a spirit. Agni first went out to see what it was. 
The spirit asked him the nature and extent of his power and laid 
down a blade of grass, which it asked him to burn away. Agni was 
not able to do this and returned baffled. Then went Vayu, who 
also was not able to blow away the blade of grass ; afterwards 
went Indra, and at his approach the spirit disappeared. Indra 
was disappointed, but he saw a beautiful woman of the name of 
Uma-Haimavatl and asked her who the spirit was. She said it 
was Brahman. The story represents that condition of things, in 
which the old Vedic gods had lost their powef or hold over men, 
and Brahman had come into prominence as the supreme spirit. 
Since it was Uma that disclosed the nature of the spirit, it may 
be understood that the Brahman mentioned was Rudra-Siva and 
Uma was his wife. It would thus appear that she had come to be 
so regarded some time before the Upanisad was composed. 

§ 86. The Atharvasiras is another Upanisad appertaining to 
Rudra. It is a much -later work as is shown even by the very 
variant texts before me, commented on by Narayana and Samkara- 
nanda. The gods, it is said, went to heaven and asked Rudra who 
he was. He said that he alone was, is, or will be, and nothing 
else. He is in all the quarters, he is Gayatrl, man, woman, etc., 
and thus a number of things are mentioned with which he is 
identical. Then Rudra was invisible to them, and .they raised 
their arms and praised him saying : “ He who is Rudra, is 
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Bhagavat, and who also is Brahmadeva, a bow r to him In the 
similar sentances that- follow, instead of Brahmadeva we have 
Vis mi, Mahesvara, Uma, Skanda, Vinayaka, etc. The sun and 
the constellation are also included. Then Omkara is mentioned, 
to which many epithets and epithets of epithets expressive of 
divine attributes are given, and lastly it is called the one Rudra 
who is Isana, Bhagavat, Mahesvara and Mahadeva, Then follow 
the etymologies of the epithets or names. The only Rudra he is 
called, because he alone creates and absorbs everything. He is 
cabled Isana, because he rules by the powers called the Is&nls. 
Then follow four or five verses from SU. with different readings 
in* some cases. 

The substance of what follows is thus given by Sarhkara- 
nanda. For the knowledge of Rudra one should use mode- 
rate food, devote himself to reading ( Sravana ), thinking 
( Manana ), etc., become a Paramahamsa, or a single-minded 
devotee, and spend his time thus. Oner should undertake the 
P&supata vow ( Vrata ), which is of the following nature. Greed 
and anger should be given up. Forgiveness should be realised. 
The muttering of Om should be practised, and meditation resulting 
in Avagati, or perception, should be resorted to. The text, of 
which this is the explanation, may be generally rendered thus : — 
“ In the inside of the heart exists the subtle body, In which there 
are anger, gresd and forgiveness. Destroying greed, which is at 
the bottom of human motives, and concentrating the mind on 
Rudra, who is one and eternal, one should be moderate in eating 
and drinking Then follows a precept to besmear the body 
with ashes by repeating the words : “ The ash is fire, the ash is 
water, the ash iB earth, everything is ash, the ether is ash, the 
mind, the eyes and other senses are ash.” This is the Pasupata 
vow ( Vrata ), enjoined for the removal of the noose with which 
the Pasu, or the individual soul, is tied.’’ 

Here the besmearing of the body with ashes after repeating a 
formula, or Mantra, is prescribed as a vow for the devotees of 
Pasupati, or Rudra-Siva, calculated to effect a deliverance from 
the trammels of life. The expression “ Pasupasavimoksapa ”, 
which means the loosening of the noose tied round the necks of 
beings, is a characteristic of the Pasupata "sect. This Upaniaad 
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therefore belongs to that sect. Before, however, we pass on to 
the consideration of this sect, we must cast a glance at the posi- 
tion which Rudra-Siva holds in the Mahabharata. . 

IV. Rudra»Siva in the Mahabharata and Liiiga Worship. 

§ 87. At the beginning of the Bhlsmaparvan Krsna advises 
Arjuna to make an obeisance to Durga before the commencement 
of the battle and pray for success. Arjuna does so after repeating 
a hymn in honour of Durga, containing the names of Uma, 
mother of Skanda, Katyayanl, Kaiali and a number of others. In 
the Vanaparvan Arjuna is represented to have gone to the 
Himalaya and practised austerities there. Some time after, Siva 
appears dressed like a KirSta, and a severe fight ensues between 
them. Arjuna is overpowered in the end and lies on the ground 
exhausted. He then praises Siva, and, having made an altar of 
earth, puts flowers on it in the name of Samkara. These, however, 
appear as placed on the head of the Kirata, whereupon Arjuna 
makes him out as Siva the object of his adoration, and surrenders 
himself to him. Siva becomes pleased and offers him whatever 
he wishes. Arjuna asks for the weapon presided over by Pasupati 
(Pasupatastra), which possesses the power of destroying all formi- 
dable enemies (chaps. 38-40). 

In the Dronaparvan again, ( chaps. 80 — 81 ) the attainment 
of the Pasupatastra, which appears to be of another kind, 
consisting of a bow and arrow, by Arjuna, is mentioned. 
Arjuna and Krsna are spoken of as having gone to the 
Himalaya in a vision and seen Samkara at his dwelling. They 
bow their heads before him, sing a hymn in his praise, in which 
they call him the unborn, the creator of the universe, the un- 
changeable and utter the names which we have given as occurring 
in earlier works, and thus propitiating him ask for the Pasupata 
weapon. They are directed to a lake where the Astra bad been 
thrown. There they saw two venomous serpents, which, however, 
assumed at the lime the forms of a bow and an arrow, and these 
Arjuna took away. 

In the Sauptikaparvan ( chap. 7 ) Asvatthaman is mention- 
ed to have propitiated Samkara and obtained a sword from 
him. Siva himself enters into his body, and Asvatthaman 
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oarries havoc and destruction with the terrible sword in the camp 
of the Pandus, killing all their progeny, and even Dhrstadyumna, 
who had cut off the head of his father Drona. Yudhisthira asks 
Krsna how he was able to effect all this. Krsna says that he did 
it through the power of Samkara and relates another story about 
him. Brahmadeva once told Samkara not to create. Whereupon 
Samkara concealed himself under water for a long time. When, 
therefore, there was no creation for such a long period, Brahma- 
deva created another Prajapati, who brought into existence a 
large number of beings. These beings, being afflicted with 
hunger, went to Prajapati to devour him. He, being afraid, went 
to Hiranyagarbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings 
and then they were quieted. After some time Mahadeva rose out 
of the water, and seeing that new beings had been created and 
were in a flourishing condition, he cut off his organ of generation 
as no more necessary, and it stuck into t lie ground. He then 
went away, to perform austerities at the foot of the Munjavat 
mountain. 

There is a similar story about Mahadeva’s having ceased to 
create and become a Yogin in the Vayu-Purana ( chap. 10 ). 
Brahmadeva told Nllalohita (Mahadeva) to create, and bringing 
to mind his wife Sati, he created thousands of beings exactly like 
himself, who were immortal. Thereupon he stopped and rendered 
himself incapable of procreation. He then resorted to all those 
processes of the Yoga, which in the Purana is called the Pasupata- 
Yoga. 

In the Sauptikaparvan, Krsna continues the story of M ahadeva 
and tells Yudhisthira that when the gods created the rite of sacri- 
fice and assigned no oblation to Rudra, he was full of wrath and 
destroyed the sacrifice ; whereupon they assigned him a portion 
and the god was pleased. 

In the Anusasanaparvan (chap. 14), Krsna is introduced as 
recounting the glories of Mahadeva. He says, Jambavatl, one of 
his wives, expressed a desire for as good a son as RukminI, his 
chief consort, had. To procure such a son he had recourse to 
Mahadeva, through whose favour only bis wishes could be ful- 
filled. He then went to the Himalaya, on which Siva lived. 
On the way he saw the hermitage of Upamanyu. Upamanyu 
21 l R. G- Bhandarkar'a works, Voi. IV. ] 
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enters into a long discourse on the beneficent deeds of Mah&deva. 
A list is given of persons, including many Daityas, who obtained 
their desired objects, such as sons, weapons, powers, etc., through 
the favour of Mah&deva, whom they had propitiated by rigid 
austere practices and other ways. One of these was S&kalya, to 
whom was granted the boon that he would be an author and 
would obtain immortal glory, and his son would be the composer 
of Sutras. The persons alluded to here must be the compiler of 
the RVS.. and the author of the Pada text. Upamanyu began to 
practise austerities to propitiate Siva at the instance of his 
mother, who, in describing the god’s power and beneficence, 
spoke of him as dancing nakedly and of his having the quarters 
for his clothing ( Digvasas ). In the course of his austerities, 
Mahadeva, to test Upamanyu s devotion, appears before him in the 
form of Indra, and offers him many magnificent boons, which 
Upamanyu refuses, and declares that he would have boons from 
Samkara alone, and that he would become a worm or ' a butterfly 
at the command of Samkara, but did not desire even the 
sovereignty of the three worlds given by Indra. In the course of 
his narrative, Upamanyu says that Mahadeva was the only god, 
whose organ of generation ( Linga ) is worshipped by men. He 
and Uma were the real creators of animals, as these bear the 
marks of the two, and not the discus or the conch-shell or marks 
of any other god. Eventually Siva and Uma appeared before 
Upamanyu, seated on a strong towering ox, attended on the one 
side by Brahmadeva seated on the swan, his vehicle, and on the 
other, by Narayana on Garuda with the conch-shell, lotus, etc., 
and conferred on him all the blessings he desired. At his 
instance Krsna also entered on a long course of austerities, at the 
end of which Mahadeva with Uma appeared before him in the 
same manner as they did to Upamanyu. The god conferred 
eight boons upon him, and his consort eight more ; besides she 
promised him sixteen thousand wives, and altogether the number 
of boons he obtained was twenty-four inclusive of the birth of 
suoh a son as he wanted. 

§ 88. The characteristics of Siva, or Mahadeva, as brought 
out by these accounts appear to be these. He was a powerful, 
wrathful and impetuous god, but generoUB and bountiful, and 
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spared nothing when he was propitiated. Whenever a man con- 
ceived a desire for anything, he was the god to be appealed to for 
its fulfilment. He lived on the Himalaya with his wife Uma, 
P&rvatl, or Durga, who had a number of other names such aB 
Kali, Karall, etc., and was attended by a number of beings called 
his Ganas or hosts. His vehicle was an or. He had, of course, 
all the attributes of the supreme godhead. He is represented as 
having betaken himself to the process of Yoga or contemplation, 
when he had ceased to be creative. 

It will be seen that the object of worship in Saivism is the 
Lihga, or phallus. We have found no trace of this characteristic 
in the earlier literature, so far as we have examined it 1 , and the 
first time we meet with it is in this passage from the Anusasana- 
parvan. We have had occasion in a previous section 8 to remark 
that Rudra-Siva had a close connection with stragglers in the 
forest, with Vratyas, or those who were not included in the Aryan 
community, and with the wild tribe of the Nisadas, and also 
that the gods of these last were amalgamated with Rudra. Rudra’s 
partiality for serpents and his being the lord of spirits or Bhutas, 
were probably due to the influence of the serpent-worship and the 
devilry of the savage tribes. 

There are two places in the RV., in one of which Indra is 
prayed to not to allow those whose god is Sisna, to disturb the 
rites of the singers ( VII. 24. 5 ) ■, and in another he is represented 
to have conquered the riches of a city after killing those whose 
god is Sisna. Here evidently those whose god was Sisna, or 
phallus, are meant as the enemies of the Vedic Aryas. w'ho dis- 
turbed their holy rites. Notwithstanding all that is said about 
the matter, my own belief is that the persons here referred to were 
really some tribe of the aborigines of the country, who worshipped 
the phallus. Just then, as the Rudra-Siva cult borrowed several 
elements from the dwellers in forests and stragglers in places out 

1 I do not, however, dony the possibility that when the SU. in IV. 11 speaks 
of the god Isana as presiding over every Yoni, and in V. 2, of tho lord as 
presiding over all forms and Yoms, an allusion to the physical fact of tho 
binga and Yoni connected together, may have been meant as typifying 
the philosophical doctrine of gods presiding over every creative cause. 

2 1 Ante, p 149 N. B. U. | 
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of the way, so it may have borrowed this element of phallio 
worship from the barbarian tribes with whom the Aryas oame in 
contact. This element, however, does not appear to have come 
in all at once, especially among the learned classes, whose beliefs 
are represented in the literature which we have examined. 

The Linga worship had, it appears, not come into use at the time 
of Patanjali ; for, the instance he gives under P.V. 3.99, is that of an 
image or likeness ( Pratikrti ) of Siva as an object of worship, and 
not of any emblem of that god. It seems to have been unknown 
even in the time of Wema-Kadphises, for, on the reverse of his 
coins, there is a human figure of Siva with a trident in the hand ; 
and there is also an emblem, but it is Nandin or the bull, and 
not a Linga or phallus. But this element must have crept in 
early enough among ordinary people, who were in closer com- 
munication with the uncivilised tribes, and gradually made its 
way to the higher classes, of whose creed it subsequently became 
an article. And it is this final stage of its adoption by the higher 
classes that is represented in Upamanyu’s discourse in the Maha- 
bharata. 

From all that we have brought forward from the post-Samhita 
literature, it will appear that Rudra-Siva was a deity whose 
worship was common to all Aryas, and who was not at first a 
sectarian god. As above remarked,’ he was in charge of the field 
before the Vaisnava or Vasudevic deities came in to contest his 
supremacy. The Grhyasutras, which, as we have seen, give 
directions as to the adoration of Rudra under various circum- 
stances, cannot be considered as belonging to any Saiva sect. 
In the time of Patanjali, images of Siva, Skanda and Visakha, 
made sometimes of precious metals, were kept for common wor- 
ship by certain religious persons who derived an income from 
them'. The images of Siva here alluded to cannot have been 
meant for the use of a particular sect. 


1 Ante, p. ir>7f. [ N. B. V. } 

2 See his comment on P. V. 3. 99, 
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V. Origin and Diffusion of the Saiva Sects and the 

/ 

Several Classes of Siva Worshippers. 

§ 89. A Saiva sect is, however, mentioned even by Pataiijali. 
The members of it were known as Sivabhagavatas, or devotees of 
Siva, the Bhagavat. — Siva, we have seen, is called Bhagavat in 
AU. — A Sivabhagavata carried in his hand an iron lance as an 
emblem of the deity he worshipped ( under P. V. 2. 76). 

In the Narayanlya section of MBh., the Pasupata is mentioned 
as one of five schools of religious doctrines ( Santiparvan, chap. 
349, v. 64 ). Siva-Srlkantha, the consort of Uma, the lord of 
spirits and the son of Brahmadeva, is represented to have revealed 
the tenets of that school ■’ verse 67 ). Whether this statement is 
to be understood in the sense that its founder was a human being, 
afterwards recognised as an incarnation of Siva, or whether it is 
a mere general statement like that contained in the BU. (II. 4. 10) 
that the Bgveda, Yajurveda, etc., are the breath of this great 
being, meaning nothing more historically than that the system 
gradually came into existence, without any special individual 
being concerned with it, is a question somewhat difficult to answer 
definitely ; but there is evidence in the Puranas and Inscriptions, 
of the existence of a belief in favour of the first, supposition. 

The Vayu-Purana ( chap. 23 ) and the Linga-Purana ( chap. 24) 
represent Mahesvara to have told Brahmadeva that when, at the 
time of Krsna-Dvaipayana during the twenty-eighth repetition of 
the Yugas, Vasudeva, the best of Yadus, would be born of 
Vasudeva, he would incarnate himself as a Brahmacarin by the 
name of Lakulin after entering a dead body thrown into a ceme- 
tery ; the place where this would occur, would be called Kaya- 
vatara or Kayavarohana, and he would have four pupils of the 
names of Kusika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurusya. These Pasupatas, 
with their bodies sprinkled with ashes, resorting to the Yoga of 
Mahesvara, would in the end go to the world of Rudra. 

Now, in an Inscription in the temple of Natha near that of 
Ekalingji, 14 miles to the north of Udaipur, Rajputana, it is 
stated that Siva became incarnate as a man with a club 
( Lakula ) in his hand, in the country of BhrgukRceha, being pro- 
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pitiated by Bhrgu. Sages, Kusika and others, conversant with 
the Pasupata Yoga, and using ashes and wearing bark-dress and 
matted hair, are mentioned. 

There is another Inscription, usually called the Cintra 
Prasasti, which states that Siva became incarnate in the 
form of Bhattaraka Sri-Lakulisa, and dwelt at Karohana in 
the Lata country. There appeared in bodily form four pupils 
of his of the names of Kusika, Gargya, Kaurusa and Maitreya 
for the strict performance of the Pasupata vows, and they became 
originators of four branches. The date of the first Inscription is 
Vikrama 1028, or 971 A. D., and the second was composed between 
A. D. 1274 and 1296. In another Inscription dated 943 A. D-, 
found at Hemavati in the Sira Taluka, Mysore, Lakulisa is 
represented to have been born again as Muninatha Chilluka to 
preserve the memory of his name and doctrines'. 

Madhava calls the Pasupata system that he explains in his 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Nakullsa-Pasupata, and quotes a few 
words from what appears to be a work attributed^ bj^jm. 
From all this it appears that there lived a certai pep ft jD, 

f* 

of the name of Lakulin ( the holder of a Lakuta, or Laguda, 
or Lakula, i. e., a club ) who founded a Pasupata system. Four 
schools sprang out of it, and their reputed founders, whether 
historical or legendary, were considered his pupils. Lakulin is 
ihe same as Nakulin, and the fact that his rise has been represent- 
ed by the Puranas to be contemporaneous with Vasudeva-Krsna, 
points to the inference that traditionally the system was intended 
to take the same place in the Rudra-Siva cult that the Pancaratra 
did in the Vasudeva-Krsna cult. We may, therefore, place the 
rise of the Pasupata school mentioned in the Narayanlya about a 
century after that of the Pancaratra system, i. e., about the second 
century B. C. 

§ 90. Before we proceed further, we will notice the extent of 
the diffusion of the creed. At the end of the commentary on the 
Vaisesikasutras, the author Prasastapada makes his obeisance to 
Kanada, the author of the Sutras, and characterises him as having 
composed the Vaisesikasastra after propitiating Mahesvara by the 

1 See JBBRAS, Vol. XXII, pp. 151-153. 
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greatness of his Yoga ( meditation or concentration ), and Acara 
( practice ). These two ways are common to both the Pasupata 
and Saiva systems, as will be seen hereafter, and Kanada, there- 
fore, may have been a follower of the Pasupata or Saiva system. 
BhSradvaja, the author of the Uddyota, or a gloss on Yatsyayana’s 
Nyayabhasya, is called Pasupatacarya, or a teacher belonging to 
the Pasupata school, at the end of his work. 

Wema Kadphises, a powerful prince of the Kusana race, 
who ruled over a large part of Northwestern India about 
the middle of the third century A. D., styles himself on the 
reverse of his coins a devotee of Mahesvara or a member 
of the Mahesvara sect, and an image of Nandin and 
another of Siva with a trident in his hand occur on the obverse. 
VarShamihira in the latter part of the sixth century, lays down 
the rule that the priests to be employed for the installation of an 
image of Sarhbhu, should be Brahmanas besmearing their bodies 
with ashes. By these he means members of a Saiva sect, since, 
in the case of other gods, the names mentioned are those of the 
sects founded in the names of those gods. 

Haribhadra, an old Jaina author, speaks in his Saddarsana- 
samuccaya, of the schools of Gotama and Kanada as professing 
the Saiva faith. But his commentator Gunaratna, (.who flourished 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century) 1 , calls the Vaisesikas 
Pasupatas and the other school Saiv as. This last must be a mistake, 
since Bharadvaja of the Nyaya school is specifically spoken of 
as a Pasupatacarya, as we have seen. 

The Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsiang in the middle of 
the seventh century mentions the Pasupatas twelve times 
in his book. In some places he says that there were 
temples of Mahesvara at which the Pasupatas worshipped ; 
in one or two temples, he says that they resided. And at Benares 
he found about ten thousand sectaries who honoured Mahesvara, 
besmeared their bodies -with ashes, went naked and tied their hair 
in knots. These and those who lived in temples must have been 
like the Bairagis, or ascetics, of modern times, who had given up 
the world ; but probably the others mentioned by him were the 

1 Iqd. Ant. Vol- XI, pp. 255-256. 
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followers of the Pasupata faith who lived the ordinary life of 
householders. 

In the copper-plate charter of Nagavardhana, nephew of 
Pulakesin II of Maharastra, who ascended the throne in 610 A. D., 
and was living in 639 A. D., a grant is recorded of a village near 
Igatpuri in the Nasik District for the worship of the god Kapale- 
svara i. e., the lord of the wearers of garlands of skulls, and for the 
maintenance of the Mahavratins residing in the temple. It will 
hereafter be shown that the name Mahavratin, or observer of the 
great vow designated the Kapalikas or Kalamukhas. Thus there 
is evidence of the existence in the middle of the seventh century 
of the sect of Kapalikas in Maharastra. ' 

In the Karhad grant of Krsna III of the Rastrakuta dynasty, 
the king mentions his having granted in Saka 880 ( = 958 A. D.), a 
village to Gaganasiva, the practiser of great austerities, who was 
fully versed in all the Sivasiddhantas and was the pupil of 
Isanasiva, who was an Acarya, or preceptor, and the head of the 
establishment at Valkalesvara in Karahata. These holy men and 
their establishment seem to have belonged to the Saiva sect and 
not to the Pasupata. The evidence for the existence of Kalamukha 
and Saiva sects in Mysore, in the letter part of the twelfth century, 
will be given in the next section. 

Here it seems necessary to make another distinction. Bana in 
the Kadambarl represents Pasupatas with red clothing to have 
been among those who waited to see Taraplda’s minister Sukanasa 
at the door of his house for some private purposes of their own ; 
but in another place he represents Viiasavatl, the queen of Tara- 
plda, to have gone to the temple of Mahakala on the fourteenth 
( of the dark half of the month ) to worship the god. Bhavabhuti 
in the Malatlmadhava ( Act III ) represents Malatl to have gone 
with her mother to the temple of Samkara on the fourteenth of the 
dark half of the month. This fourteenth day still continues to be 
sacred to Siva when special worship is performed. Now Viiasavatl 
and Malatl and her mother can hardly have been meant to be 
members of that sect, some followers of which with a red clothing 
were waiting at Sukanasa’s door. It, therefore, appears to be clear 
that all worshippers of Siva were not members of any of those 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. XIV, p. a6, 
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sects the names of which have come down to us, as observed in 
^ previous section. 

Rudra-Siva had gradually from the earliest times grown to be 
a god commonly worshipped by the Indians, and he has continued 
to be their ordinary god to this day. The sects that subsequently arose 
were based upon specific methods of redemption, when religious 
and philosophic thought was advancing or perhaps declining, but 
the old god was resorted to by ordinary people without reference 
to them. And it must be remarked that those sects must have had 
a clerical or ascetic class as well as a class; of lay followers 
or householders — and probably in some cases at least Hiuen 
Tsiang means these last by his Pasupatas— and a class of Saiva 
religious men, as distinct from lay followers, existed in Karahata 
as we have noticed. 

There were thus three classes of Siva worshippers : — ( 1 ) 
clericals or ascetics, ( 2 ) their lay followers, and ( 3 ) ordinary 
people who had no particular connection with any sect. 
The poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bana, Sri-Harsa, Bhatta-Nara- 
yana, Bhavabhuti and several others adore Siva at the beginning 
of their works. They may have been the lay followers of any of 
the sects, but, in all likelihood, they belong to the third class. For 
of these Subandhu, Bana and Bhatta-Narayana invoke Hari or 
another form of Visnu at the same time, thus showing that they 
were not exclusive adherents of one of the two gods. The many 
temples of Siva constructed by the early Calukyas and the 
Rastrakutas, and the Kailasa and other cave temples at Ellora 
excavated by the latter, contain no indication of their being 
intended for a specific Saiva sect, and therefore they may be 
regarded as pointing to the diffusion of the general worship of 
Siva in Maharasxra from the seventh to the tenth century. 

VI. Names and Doctrines of the Saiva Sects. 

§ 91. The older Saiva sects had and have a literature of their 
the so called Agamas attributed to Siva himself, and a 
number of works by human authors. But the literature has not 
yet been published nor even discovered. I have, therefore, 
necessarily to resort to the stray notices about the sects and their 

22 [ R. G. -Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. ] 
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doctrines, contained in works not written by the followers of 
the systems except in one case. With the more modern sects 
the case is different, their literature having recently become 
available. 

Samkara says that the Mahesvaras maintain that Pasupati 
has revealed five topics ( Br. S. II. 2. 37 ). Thus the sects were 
known by the general name of Mahesvara, and Pasupati, or the 
god Siva, was believed to be their founder. RSmanuja under 
the same Sutra, which, however, is numbered 35, speaks of the 
systems as the tenets of Pasupati. Kesava Kasmlrin calls the sects 
the followers of the “tenets of Pasupati.” Srlkantha-Sivacarya calls 
them the “believers in the Agamas revealed by Paramesvara, or 
the great god”. The name Mahesvara is the old name as is evident 
from the fact that Wema-Kadphises, as noticed above, and 
several later princes, especially of the Valabhl dynasty, called 
themselves Mahesvaras. Hiuen Tsiang, too, as we have seen, 
mentions temples of Mahesvara, at which the Pasupatas wor- 
shipped. It also follows that all these sects were at the same 
time known by the name of Pasupata sects ; and the founder of 
them all was believed to be the god Pasupati. 

The same conclusion is to be deduced from the Mysore 
Inscriptions that have been published, the only difference being 
that the original teacher is called Lakulin or Lakullsa. In one 
Inscription dated 943 A. D., referred to above, it is stated that 
Lakullsa, being afraid that his name and doctrines would be 
forgotten, became incarnate as Muninatha Cilluka. 1 2 This 
appears to be a general name applicable to all systems. In 
another dated 1078 A. D. one ascetic is called an ornament to the 
Lfikula school and another is spoken of as “ a hand to Lakula'*. 
This appears to be the general name and does not point to a 
specific sect. In a third dated 1103 A. D. Somesvara-Suri is 
spoken of as having caused the Lakula doctrine ( Siddhanta ) to 
bloom. He is called a Naiyayika and Vaisesika 1 . This shows 

1 Ep. Catn. Vol. XII, p. 82 (Translation ). 

2 Ep. Cam, Vo\. Vll, B\karpurTaluc(Ho.l01. 
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that he belonged to the specific Pasupata sect. In a fourth 
dated 1177 A. D. oertain ascetics are called upholders of the 
L&kul&gamasamaya, i. e., the system based upon a work of 
Lakulin, and adherents of Kalamukhas. 8 Here evidently the 
Kalimukhas are called Lakulas, whioh is the same as Pftsupatas. 
The names of the ascetics mentioned in this Inscription end in 
the word sakti and jlya, which appear to be characteristic of the 
KfilSmukha seot. In a fifth dated 1183 A. D. is noticed a grant 
to N&gasiva-Pandita, who is called an upholder of the L&kula 
Bystem, and the names of his preceptors in the two preceding 
generations end in the suffix siva. Nagasiva is praised for emi- 
nence in Agama and in Sivatattva*. From the ending suffix 6iva 
in these names and the mention of a proficiency in Agama and 

in Sivatattva, it appears that Nagasiva was a follower of the 
* 

Saiva school and at the same time he was a Lakula, or Pftsupata. 
A sixth dated 1199 A. D. notices a grant of land to Bammadeva, 
son of NagarSsi, the promoter of the system based upon the work 
of Lakulin*. The suffix raai is found in a great many names of 
the devotees of Siva. Whether it is a characteristic of a specific 
sect is not clear, but it appears that the bearers of it belong to 
the Pasupata, or the Ealamukha school. In a seventh dated'1213 
A. D. a oertain religious man is represented as the upholder of 
the system known by the name of Vagi-Lakula, i. e. the system 

1 Ep. Cam. Vol. VII, Pt, I, p. 64 ( Translation ). 

2 Ep- Cam. Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 135 ( Translation). 

3 Ep. Carn. Vol, V, Arsikere Taluq No. 89. Another holy person of the 
name of Nfiga with the suffix rSsi instead of siva is mentioned in Inser. 
No. 69 Arsikere Taluq ( Ep. Carn. Vol. V, p. 137 ). A grant is therein 
recorded to MSdhajiya, a disciple of NSgarS^i, who belonged to the 
Kalamukhas and was himself the disciple of Padma&va-Papdita. Another 
NSgarSsi is mentioned in Inser . No. 48 ( Ibid.). The grantee in this case 
is KalySijasakti, disciple of Sivasaktideva, who was himself the disciple of 
N5gar5si, “ bound to the Kalamukhas ”. This NSgarS^i, or these two 
NagarSsis, appear to me to be different from the Nagasiva mentioned in 
the text. And the use of the termination ra£i in his case, he being a 
KSlBmukha, and of the word sakti in the case of two of the pupils, 
strengthens my supposition that these were obaracteristio of the KffljJ- 
mukha seot, the former being applicable to the Pasupata also. 

4 Ep. Cam, \o\. V, Arsikere Taluq No. 103, 
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of the learned Lakulin’. In an eighth dated 1285 A. D. the 
grantor is called a supporter of the new system of Lakulin 8 . This 
perhaps refers to the later school of LingSyatas. 

Thus it will be seen that Lakula was the general name by 
■which the Saiva sects were called, and the specific name K&lS- 
mukha is associated with the general name in one case. This 
general name has for its basis the historical fact, noticed above, 
that a person of the name of Lakulin or Lakullsa founded a 
Saiva system corresponding to the Pancaratra system, which the 
Vfiyu- and Linga- Puranas consider to be contemporaneous with 
it. The other general name Pasupata arose by dropping the name 
of the human individual Lakulin and substituting that of the 
god Pasupati, whose incarnation he was believed to be, as is 
done in the texts of the MBh. quoted above. But that the Saiva 
system had a human founder is confirmed by the fact that the 
name of his work, the Pahcadhyayl, or PancarthavidyS, has been 
handed down, as will he shown immediately below, and probably 
the work is extant, even if it has not yet been discovered, as Ma- 
dhava mentions a gloss on the perpetual commentary ( Bhasya ) 
on it, which also will be noticed below. The conclusion therefore 
appears to be that a certain historical person was the founder of 
the main Saiva system which was the same as that explained by 
Madhava as Nakullsa-Pasupata, and that three other systems arose 
out of it in later times. 

Tho commentators of Sarhkara state that there were four of 
these schools bearing the names of Saiva, Pasupata, K&rukasid- 
dhantin and Kapalika. Vacaspati, however, calls the third 
Karunikasiddhantin. Ramanuja and Kesava Kasmlrin mention 
the same four schools, but call Karukasiddhantin by the name of 
Kalamukha. The word Karuka is probably a corruption of 
Kaurusya, the name of the third of the four ( according to the 
Puranas ) pupils of Lakullsa, or this last name may be the Sanskri- 
tised form of the original Karuka 3 . A work of the name of 

1 Ep. Carn. Vol. V, Arsikere Taluq No. 46. 

2 Ep. Carn. Vol. XII, p. 45 ( Translation ). 

3 These four schools are mentioned in the VSyaviyasamhitS of the Siva- 

Purana (II. 24, 177). The Saiva school, however, is called Siddh3ntam5rga 
and the Ksl3mukhas are called Mahavratadharas- * 
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Pancadhyayl, dealing with the five topics alluded to above and 
attributed to Pasupati, is mentioned by Kesava K&smlrm'and is 
quoted by Ramananda on Kaslkhanda 1 . This must be the ‘same 
work as that which is quoted from by M&dhava in the section on 
Nakullsa-Pasupata and attributed by him to Nakullsa or LakulfSa. 

VII. The Pasupata System. 

§ 92, The five topics mentioned by Samkara and explained by 
his commentators are these (1) Karya, or effect, which is Mahat 
and the rest produced from Pradhana ; ( 2 ) KSrana, or the cause 
which is Isvara or Mahesvara and also Pradhana ; (3) Yoga, which 
is absorption in meditation or the muttering of the syllable Om, 
contemplation, concentration, etc.; (4) Vidhi, bathing ( in ashes ) 
at the three points of time, i. e., the beginning, the middle and 
the end of the day, and the rest up to Gudhacary&, i. e. incognito 
movement ; (5) Duhkhanta, which is final deliverance. This is 
amplified by Madhava in the section on the Pasupata sect. 

I. Effect (Karya) is that which is not independent. It is hf 
three kinds : (1) cognition (Vidya), (2) organs (Kala), and ( 3 ) in- 
dividual soul (Pasu). Of these oognition is the property of the 
individual and is of two kinds: (1) external, and (2) internal. 
External cognition is of two kinds: (1) distinct, and (2) indistinct. 
Distinct external cognition, which is educed by the instruments 
of knowledge, is called conceptual operation (Citta). For by the 
conceptual operation every man reduces to definiteness the thilig 

1 See Aufrecht's Cat. Cat. The Vayavlya Samhita (II, 24, 169 ) also mentions 
this work, which it characterises as the highest theosophy (VidyS,/ of Siva 
and gives Pancartha as its namo, i, e, Paficarthavidya. This PancSrtha ap- 
pears to be alluded to by Madhava when he refers his reader to the PaficSr- 
thabhasyadipika in his section on NakulTsa-PSsupata. In an Inscription 
in the temple of HarsanSth, which exists in the Sikar principality of the 
Jaipur state, a person of the name of VisvarUpa is mentioned as the teacher 
of the Pahc5rtha-L3kulamnaya, i. e., the sacred book of Lakulin, called 
Paficartha. The Inscription is dated V, E- 1013 = A. D. 957, so that there 
can be on question that the PSsupata system was attributed to a human 
author named Lakulin, the work composed by him being called PafidSrtba 
Ep. Ind. II. p. 122 ). 

The occurrence of the names of the schools and of this book in the PurSpa 
shows that its composition was later than the foundation of the schools, 
which, therefore, must be considered as owing nothing to it. 
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that has been apprehended definitely or indefinitely by the aid of 
the light in the shape of the external object. The internal oogni- 
tion is of the nature of virtue or vice, which forms the objective 
of the individual and determines for him the body of precepts he 
has to follow. Organs are dependent on the cognitive individual 
and are themselves insensate. They are of two kinds : (1) effects, 
and (2) causes. The effected organs are of ten kinds: the five 
elements, earth and others, and the five qualities, colour and 
others. The organs, which are causes, are of thirteen kinds: the 
five senses, and the five organs of action, and the three internal 
organs, viz. intelligence, egoism and mind, the functions of which 
are the determination of the will, the consciousness of the self, 
and the formation of a plan respectively. The individual (Pasu) 
is that which has individualism (Pasutva). It is of two kinds: 
(1) impure, and (2) pure. The impure individual is that which 
is connected with the body and the organs, while the pure one is 
unconnected with them. The details should be seen in the Panca- 
rthabbasyadlpika and other works. 

II. The cause (Karana) is that which effects the destruction of 
the whole creation and its prosperity or promotion. Though it is 
one, still on account of its various properties and functions it 
has many forms, such as lord (Pati), naturally powerful ( Sadya ), 
eto. To be the lord means to have the unbounded power of know- 
ing and acting. He is, therefore, the eternal ruler. To be a 
Sadya is to he possessed of supreme sovereignty, which is not 
incidental, but natural. 

III. Yoga is the connecting of the individual soul with god 
through the conceptual faculty (Citta). It is of two kinds, con- 
sisting in (1) action, and (2) cessation from action. The first 
consists in muttering syllables and formulas, meditation, etc. 
The seoond, or cessation from action, consists in mere feeling 
( Samvid ). 

IV. Vidhi, or process, is an operation which effects or brings 
about righteousness. It is of two kinds: (1) primary, and (2) 
secondary. The first, or primary, is conduct ( Carya ) which in- 
duces righteousness directly. That conduct is of two kinds: (1) 
vows, and (2) means or doors. The vows consist in besmearing 
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the body with ashes and lying down in ashes, definite practices 
( Upahara ), muttering and circum ambulation. Thus has Nakullsa 
said: “ One should besprinkle one’s body at the three points of 
the day and lie down in ashes. ” The definite practices are six. 
These have been stated by the author of the Sutras to be laughing, 
singing, dancing, Hudukkara, prostration, and inaudible repeti- 
tion. With these he says one should worship. Laughing is 
the making of the sound ‘ ha ! ha I ha ! ’ by the forcible stretch 
of the throat and the lips. Singing is the contemplation 
of the attributes of Mahesvara in accordance with the rules of 
the science of music. Dancing should be resorted to by con- 
tracting and stretching forth hands, feet, etc. and all other 
principal and subsidiary limbs accompanied by the representa- 
tion of feeling in accordance with the science of dancing and 
gesticulation. Hudukkara is a holy sound resembling that of an 
or made by striking the tongue on the palate. Huduk is an 
imitative sound like the sacrificial Vasat. When there is a crowd 
of people, all this should be done so as not to be observed. 

The means, or doors, are these : (1) Krathana, i. e. affecting to 
be asleep when one is awake ; (2) Spandana, which is the moving 
or the shaking of the limbs as if they were paralysed; (3) 
Mandana, or the walking as if one’s legs and other limbs were 
disabled ; (4) Srngarana, which is showing oneself to be in love 
by means of amorous gestures as if on seeing a beautiful young 
woman ; (5) Avitatkarana, which is doing a thing condemned by 
all as if one were devoid of the sense of discrimination between 
what should be done and what should be avoided ; (6) Avitad- 
bhasana, which is speaking nonsensical and absurd things.' 

Secondary processes are those which are intended to help the 
conduct ( Carya), such as besmearing with ashes after worship, 
and to remove the sense of indecency or impropriety attaching 
itself to begging and eating the remnant of what others have 
eaten. For this purpose the author of the Sutras has laid down 
that one should besmear his body after the worship and wear the 
faded flowers and leaves which had been removed from the god 
and a Lihga (the image of the phallus ). 

V. Duhkh&nta, or final deliverance, is of two kinds : (1) total 
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destruction of misery, and (2) an elevated condition consisting 
in the possession of the power of knowing and acting. The 
povyer of knowing is of five kinds : (1) Darsana, or seeing all 
objects^ which are atomic, concealed or are at a distance, and 
touching^ them ; (2) Sravana, cr the miraculous hearing of all 
sounds ; (3) Manana, or the miraculous knowing of all objects of 
thought; (4) Vijiiana, or the miraculous knowledge of all the 
scienpes w,ith that of the treatises on them and the matter con- 
tained in these last ; and (5) Sarvajnatva, or the miraculous 
knowledge of the principles ( of a science ), whether mentioned or 
unmentioned, succinct and detailed, with their divisions and 
peculiarities. The peculiarities of the present system are such 
as these : In other systems the destruction of misery is final 
deliverance; in this system the attainment of the highest powers 
is also to be added. With others, that which comes into existence 
from non-existence is an effect ; here the effect is eternal such 
as Pasu, or the individual soul. In other systems the cause 
depends for its operation on a subordinate cause ; here the great 
lord acts independently. With others, the fruit of the Yoga, or 
concentration, is the attainment of an absolute condition ; here it 
is the attainment of the highest powers. With others Yidhi, or 
process, has for its fruit heaven and other places, from which 
there is a return to mortal life ; in this system the fruit is proxi- 
mity etc. ( to god ), from which there is no return. 

The power of acting, though one, is regarded as threefold : 

(1) Mapojpvitva, or the power of doing anything instantly ; 

(2) Kftmarupitva, or the power of assuming variety of shapes 
and forms or bodies and senses without an effort ; (3) Vikramana- 
dharmitva, or the possession of great power, even when the 
operation, of the senses is suspended. Thus then a man acquires 
ttuese miraculous powers of knowledge and action at the end of a 
lopg course of conduct and discipline prescribed by the Pasupata 
system. 

It will be seen how fantastic and wild the processes prescribed 
in this system for the attainment of the highest condition are. 
Rudra-Siva was the god of the open fields and wild and awful 
rjjjgipns away from the habitations of men and worshipped by 
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aberrant or irregular people. This character did impress itself 
on the mode of worship for his propitiation, which was developed 
in later times. The SU. endeavoured to humanise Rudra-Siva ; 
but the wild and outlandish character of the god prevailed. We 
will now proceed to the consideration of the Saiva system which 
seems to have been established in later times. Here also Madhava 
will be our main guide, since the many works that he quotes 
from are not available. 

VIII. The Saiva System. 

§ 93. There are three principles: (1) the lord (Pati ), (2) the 
individual soul ( Pasu ), and (3) fetters ( Pasa ) ; and the whole 
system has four Padas, or parts, which are knowledge ( Vidya ), 
action ( Kriya ), meditation ( Yoga ), and conduct, or discipline 
( Carya ). The first part contains an explanation of the nature 
of the individual soul ( Pasu ), fetters ( Pasa), and god ( Isvara), 
and determines the importance of formulas ( Mantra ) and the 
lord presiding over the formulas ( Mantresvara ). This leads to 
initiation ( Diksa ), which is necessary for the acquisition of the 
highest object of life. The second part contains an explanation 
of the process of initiation ( Diksavidhi ), -which is of many forms 
and has many parts. The third part explains meditation, or con- 
centration, along with its subsidiary processes. The fourth 
teaches discipline, or conduct, consisting in doing what is 
prescribed and avoiding what is proscribed. Without this Yoga 
is not possible. 

I. Now the lord ( Pati ) is Siva. Siva acts, being impelled 
thereto by the deeds (Karman) of souls, and produces things to 
be enjoyed or suffered and their means. The exercise of his 
creative power thus depends on the Karman of man. He does 
everything ; therefore, he is omniscient. God has not a body 
like that of an individual soul tvhieh has the fetters of taint and 
Karman, etc. ; but he has a body made up of powers, certain 
specific five formulas (Mantras) 1 being imagined to be the 

1 These five formulas, or Mantras, are contained in the TA. ( X, 43-47 ) and 
In the MahEmarayaniya Up. 17. The commentator considers these to 
refor to the five faces of Siva, respectively. They are Sadyojata, V5ma- 
deva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Is3na. They are also called forms of Siva- 
One of the D3nas, or charitable gifts, mentionodby Hemtidri ( Danakhapija 

23 [ R. O. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. 1 
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different parts of his body. These five are his powers and are also 
considered his different forms, and by these he does the five actions, 
which are creation, existence or protection, destruction, conceal- 
ment, and benefaction. The following four partake of the nature 
of Siva : (1) formulas (Mantras), (2) the deity presiding over the 
formulas (Mantresvara), (3) the great god (Mahesvara), and (4) 
delivered souls (Mukta). 

II. The Pasu is the individual soul, who is atomic and known 
by the name of Ksetrajna ( self-conscious ) and others. It is 
eternal and all-pervading. It is not incapable of action nor is it 
one only, as is maintained by other schools of philosophy. When 
the fetters are removed, he becomes Siva, possessing eternal and 
boundless knowledge and power of action. The Muktas, or deli- 
vered ones, are Sivas, who have so become by the favour of him 
who is eternally Mukta, and is a person with five formulas 
( Mantras ) for his body, i. e. he is identified with the god Siva 
himself. Though they become Sivas, they are not independent 
but depend upon the eternal god, Siva. Pasu is of three kinds : 
(1) Vijiianakala, who has shaken off his connection with all the 
organs (Kal&h)' in oonsequence of the destruction of the impres- 
sion of deeds done, by means of knowledge, meditation, asceticism, 
or by the enjoyment or suffering of the fruit (Bhoga), and has 
simple taint (Mala). The second is Pralay&kala, whose organs 
are destroyed by the dissolution of the world. He has both im- 
pression of deeds (Karman) and taints (Mala). The third is Sakala, 
who has all the three fetters, taint (Mala), impression of deeds 
(Karman), and material cause (Mays). Vijnan&kala is of two 
kinds : (1) one whose taint (Kalusa) has ended, and (2) another 
whoso taint (Kalusa) has not ended. The first are those, who, 
their taint (Kalusa) having ended, are elevated to the position of 
Vidyesvaras. The Vidyesvaras are eight and are as follows : 
(1) Ananta, or endless, (2) atomic, (3) the most excellent Siva, (4) 

Vol. I, pp. 789-792 Bibl. Ind. ) consists of five images made of gold or other 
metal fashioned in a particular manner of these five forma of Siva- In 
giving each a certain verse has to be repeated. These five forms are 
ident fled in a Saiva treatise with the earth, water, fire, wind an d ether, 
respectively, and they are considered as the creators of these elements in 
another, viz., VIra-Saiva*Omt3mahi, Sholapur 1908 A, D. 

I. See previous section. 
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the one-eyed, (5) the one Rudra, (6) he with the three forme, (7) 
Srlkar^ha, and (8) Sikhandin. Another author says that Siva in- 
vests the Samaptakalusa ( one whose taint has ended ) with 
Vidyesatva, which is of eight kinds, and the Asamaptakalusa (one 
whose taint has not ended) he raises to the dignity of fomulas 
(Mantras) which are seven crores. Pralayakala is also of two 
kinds. The first is one whose two fetters have matured (and about 
to be shaken off ), and the second is different from him. The 
first attains Moksa, and the second, entangled with Puryastaka, 
undergoes many births in accordance with his impressisn of deeds 
(Karman). The Puryastaka is a subtle body, wioh is composed of 
elements whioh are variously enumerated. Of those who have 
the Puryastaka, some, who are virtuous, are raised to Bhuvana- 
patitva by Mahesvara Ananta. Sakala is also of two kinds : (1) 
One whose taint (Kalusa) is matured, and (2) one whose taint 
(Kalusa) is not matured. The first is raised to the dignity of 
Mantresvara of 118 Mantras, i. e. o£ so many kinds. Parame6vara, 
assuming the form of his preceptor by the process of initiation 
and the use of power calculated to counteract the matured taint, 
oonfers Moksa. Those Anus or atomic souls, whose taint has not 
ripened (i. e. is not in a condition to be wiped away), are made to 
suffer or enjoy in accordance with their Karman. 

III. Pasa (fetter) is of four kinds: (1) Mala, or taint (2) Karman, 
or the impression of deeds, (3) Maya, or material cause, and (4) 
Rodhasakti, or obstructive power. Mala, or taint, ib that which 
oonoeals the knowing and acting power of the soul and is like the 
husk enveloping a grain of rice. Karman is the impression of 
deeds done for the attainment of fruit. It is righteous or un- 
righteous. It is unbeginning, ever continuing in succesion in 
the manner of seed and its sprout. May 5 is that into which 
the whole creation resolves itself at the time of dissolution and 
from which it springs out at the time of recreation. The obstruc- 
tive power is the power of &iva which, because it regulates the 
three other fetters and conceals the true nature of the soul, is itself 
called a fetter. It performs its function, because it is the principle 
of speech by means of whioh names are given to things and thus 
their nature is determined. 1 


1, Sarabbudeva's SaivasiddhSntadipika, Sholapur 1909. 
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§ 94. This constitutes the first part of the system (VidySpada), 
the nature of the other three parts has been sucoinctly given 
above. A few details are these The second part (Kriyapada) 
treats of the accomplishment of Mantra, the twilight adorations, 
worship, muttering of formulas (Japa), throwing oblations into 
the fire, occasional ceremonies for the attainment of eternal bliss, 
anointing of the preoeptor and of the person entering on a course 
of action for final emancipation (Sadhaka), and one’s own initia- 
tory ceremonies necessary to fit one for a wordly and for an 
eternal life. In the third, or the Yoga part are mentioned the 
thirty-six principles ; the deities presiding over them; the lords of 
the different worlds; the individual soul ; the all-ruling soul; the 
power (Sakti); the direct perception of Maya and MahamSyS, 
whioh are the causes of the world; the attainment of the mira- 
culous powers, minuteness, lightness, etc. for those who concern 
themselves with the worldly element; the methods of the restraint 
of the breath, abstraction, meditation, concentration, and absorp- 
tion in thought (Samadhi); and the positions of the circles in the 
body beginning with the root-oircle (Muladhara, or navel). The 
fourth part treats of penances, a purificatory ceremony (Pavitra- 
ropana), the foundation, and the natures of Sivalinga, of the 
visible Linga of Uma and Mahesvara, and of the lord of Ganas, 
or groups, such as Skanda and Nandin, of the rosary used for the 
muttering of formulas, and the funeral Sraddhas. This last part 
appears to contain matters subsidiary to, and explanatory of, the 
actions enjoined in the second part. The proscribed actions men- 
tioned above are : (1) the eating of the residue of what is offered 
to another deity; (2) the vilification of (a) Siva, (b) of the devotees 
of Siva, (c) of the system of Siva and (d) of the practices enjoined 
in the Saiva system; (3) the enjoyment of things belonging to God; 
(4) the killing of animals. 

§ 95. The doctrines of the Saiva school are more moderate and 
rational than those of the Pasupata school. This last, as well as the 
two extreme schools to be mentioned next, are called Atimargika, 
or schools that are away from the path or go astray, and are spoken 
of by Sambbudeva, quoted in the above paragraph, asrevealed by 
Rudra. The Saiva schools he calls the Siddhantasastra, or the true 


J, From the same work. 
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Sastra based upon the Mantras, and says that it was revealed by 
Siva. The VSyavIyasamhita also calls it the Siddhanta school. 

It will have been seen that both this and the Psiupata school 
are dualistic or pluralistic and maintain that the supreme and 
individual souls are distinct entities and the Pradhana the con- 
stituent cause of the material world. In the delivered condition 
the individual soul shakes off its ignorance and weakness and 
attains boundless knowledge and power of action according to 
the Pasupata doctrine, while the Saivas hold that he becomes 
J§iva himself, i. e. attains perfect resemblance with the God Siva 
without, however, the power of creation. 

The Saiva school, that developed itself in later times, and is 
represented by Sambhudeva and Srlkanthasivacarya, to be 
noticed hereafter, and supported also by texts in the Vayavlya- 
samliita, holds that Siva possesses or develops in himself a Sakti, 
or power, consisting of the rudiments of the individual soul and 
the material world, and from this power the whole world is 
developed. This doctrine may, therefore, be called qualified 
spiritual monism like that of Ramanuja, in-as-much as Siva 
characterised by the Sakti creates. This last is a tenet of the 
Lingayat school also. 

IX. Kapala and Kalamukha Sects. 

§ 96. Ramanuja tells us under II. 2. 35 ot 36 that the Kapa- 
likas maintain that a man who knows the essence of the six 
marks ( Mudrika ) and who is skilful in their use, attains the 
highest bliss by concentrating his mind on the soul seated on the 
female organ. The six marks are (1) a necklace, (2) an ornament, 
(3) an ear-ornament, (41 a crest jewel, (5) ashes, and (6) the sacred 
thread ( Yajnopavlta ). He whose body bears these marks is free 
from transmigration. The Kalamukhas hold that the following 
are the means for the attainment of desires concerning this 
world and the next : — (1) eating food in a skull ; (2) besmearing 
the body with the ashes of a dead body ; (3) eating the ashes ; ( 4 ) 
holding a club ; (5) keeping a pot of wine ; and (6) worshipping 
the god as seated therein. A bracelet of Rudraksa, one string of 
matted hair on the head, a skull, besmearing the body with 
ashes, and such other things are mentioned in the Saiva 
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Adored books, They also maintain that people of other casteB 
beoome BrShmanas and attain to the highest order by the per- 
formance of certain rites. For it is said “ One becomes a 
Brihmana immediately after the process of simple initiation, and 
a man becomes a holy saint by undertaking the vow of a K&pala”. 

In the Samkaradigvijaya ( chap. XV, vv. 1-28 ) Madhava 

brings Samkara into oontact with the Kapalikas at a place whioh, 

according to the commentator, was Ujjayinl. The preceptor of 

the seot came forward to meet Samkara. His body was besmeared 

with the ashes taken from a burning-ground. He had a skull in 

his hand and also an iron lance. He said to Samkara : “ The 

ashes on your body are all right’. But why dost thou carry an 

unholy potsherd instead of the holy skull ? Why dost thou not 

worship Kap&lin who is Bhairava ? How will Bhairava become 

pleased unless he is worshipped by ths skulls red with the blood 

of men and with wine?” Then ensues a fight between Sudhanvan, 

the king, who accompanied Samkara in his wanderings and the 

K&p&likas. Samkara also pronounced a curse on them, and they 

were all killed. Then Krakaca, the leader of the Kapalikas, 

/ 

coming up to Samkara, filled the skull in his band with wine, 
drank half of it and left the other half and invoked Bhairava. 
Bhairava came up and Krakaca prayed to him to destroy his 
enemy ; but as Samkara was his own incarnation, he destroyed 
Krakaca himself and not Samkara. In Anandagiri’s book the 
Kapalikas, whom Samkara meets at Ujjayinl, speak of Bhairava 
being the great god, who creates, destroys, etc. They profess to 
have their knowing power sharpened by drinking wine and 
eating a certain kind of food ( probably a disgusting substance ) 
and always being embraced by the power (Sakti) of Kapalin, i. e. 
Bhairava. Bhavabhuti in his Malatimadhava gives Srisaila as 
the principal seat of the Kapalikas. Miraculous powers of speedy 
movement attained by the practice of Yoga are attributed to 
them. The woman Kapalakundala wears a garland of human 
skulls. She carries away Malatl, the heroine of the play, from 
the place where she was sleeping in her father’s palace in the 
dead of night and places her before the image of Karala-C&munda 


1 Lines of ashes are borne on the body by ordinary Saivas also, and 
Samkara’s body was marked with them. 
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Hear the cemetery to be killed and sacrificed to the goddesB by 
her preceptor Aghoragharta. 

It will be seen how horrible and demoniacal this sect was. 
The fear which some of the phenomena of external nature inspire 
in the mind of man led to the Vedic conception of Rudra, and 
this has now culminated into the ideal image of the horrid god 
Bhairava with his wife Candika wearing a garland of human 
skulls and requiring human sacrifices and offerings of wine for 
his propitiation. In the account just given there appears to be a 
confusion between the sects of Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. From 
Ramanuja’s account the Kalamukhas appear to be the most 
extreme sect ; and they are called Mahfivratadharas in the Siva- 
Purana as noticed above. Mahavrata means the great vow, and 
the greatness of the vow consists in its extraordinary nature, 
such as eating food placed in a human skull, besmearing the body 
with the ashes of human carcasses and others which are attributed 
to the Kalamukhas by Ramanuja. Jagaddhara, the commentator 
on the Malatimadhava, however, explains K&p&likavrata by 
Mahavrata', and this explanation appears to be correct, since the 
ascetics dwelling in the temple of Kfipalesvara in the Nasik 
district are, as we have seen, called in the grant MahfivratinB, 
or the observers of the great vow. The account of Kap&likaB 
given above from other authorities looks like those of the most 
extreme seot. Ordinarily, therefore, people do not seem to have 
made a sharp distinction between the K&pfilikas and the 
Kalamukhas. 

X. Kashmir Saivism. 

$ 97. It is a relief now to turn away from this ghastly picture 
of the wild aberrations of the human intellect and spirit to a 
system of Saivism more humane and rational. The Kashmir 
Saivism has two branches, the Spandasastra and the Pratyabhf- 
jnasastra. The authorship of the first is attributed to V asugupta 
and his pupil Kallata. The two principal works of the system 
are the Sivasutram or Sivasutrani and the Spandakarik&s which 
are fifty-one verses only. The first are said to have been revealed 

1 Act I, p. 33, on 1- 147 of my second edition of the play. 
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to Vasugupta by Siva himself or by a Siddha, or perfected human 
being. They were inscribed on a rock on the Mahadeva hill, and 
V asugupta was directed to the rock by Siva. Another account is 
that they were revealed by the god in a dream, and another account 
still further confers the credit of the revelation on the prefected 
human being. These two last occurrences are said to have taken 
place on the Mahadeva hill. As to the second work, there are 
also varying traditions, one ascribing the authorship of the verses 
to Vasugupta and another to Kallata. A third tradition, however, 
that Kallata obtained the knowledge of the system from Vasu- 
gupta and composed the Spandakarikas for the instruction of his 
pupils seems to contain the truth.' What the meaning of the 
roundabout tradition about the Sivasutras which do not ascribe 
their authorship to Vasugupta directly is, it is difficult to say ; 
perhaps the original work was the Spandakarikas and the prose 
Sivasutras were composed in later times in the older or more 
orthodox form, and as Vasugupta was probably too near the time 
when they were composed and as what he did was known to all, 
a miraculous origin was given to the new Sutras and Vasugupta 
was represented to have received them from others and not com- 
posed them himself. 

■ § 98. Kallata lived in the reign of Avantivarman®, 854 A. D., 
wherefore his Guru’s literary activity must be referred to the be- 
ginning of the ninth century. The followers of this school boldly 
deny the necessity of God’s having a prompting cause, such as 
Karman, or a material cause, like the Pradhana, for the creation of 
the world. Neitherlo they admit that he is himself the material 
cause, as the Vedantasutras maintain, nor do they think that 
some principle of illusion, such as Maya, generates appearances 
which are false. God is according to them independent and 
creates. merely by the force of his will all that comes into exis" 
tence. He makes the world appear in himself, as if it were dis- 
tinct. from himself, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear -in'a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror is by 

1 For these various traditions see my Report on the Search for Sanskrit 

Manuscripts during 1883 — 81, p. 77f. [ = Volume II of this Edition p- 199f. 

N. B. U.l 

2 BUhler, Report of a Tour made in Kashmir, p 78 
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the images reflected in it. Neither does he exist only as realised 
in the world, which is the conclusion that follows from the 
doctrine that he is the material cause. In a verse attributed to 
Vasugupta an obeisance is made to Sulin, or Siva, who is repre- 
sented as portraying a picture of the world without a canvass 
and a collection of materials . 1 

Another illustration that they give of creation without any 
material or prompting cause is that of a Yogin who creates 
objects by his mere will without any materials. God himself by 
his own wonder-working power appears in the form of the many 
individual souls, and by means of another power, brings into ex- 
istence the state of things which goes to form what we call the 
wakeful and dreamy condition of our life . 2 3 * Thus according to 
this system the individual soul is identical with the Bupreme 
soul. But the former does not perceive this identity on acoount 
of his impurity. 

This impurity, or Mala, is of three kinds. When a soul forgets 
his own free and universal nature through ignorance, and believeB 
himself to be imperfect, and regards things, such as the body, 
which are not himself, to be himself, and thus reduces himself to 
finiteness or subjects himself to limitations, the impurity iB called 
Anava (littleness!. Then his remaining in the body, which is 
prepared by the originator of things, called Maya, is another 
species of impurity known as Maylya, or effected by Maya. And 
when under the influence of the internal organ, cr the heart, the 
organs of action are set in motion, the impurity arising from it 
is called Karma, or resulting from action, such as that consisting 
in a man’s consciousness of having done a good or evil deed 
which ib to lead to happiness or misery in the end .' 5 These several 
kinds of impurity are brought into action by Nads., which is the 

1 Beo Madhava’s Sarvadarsanasaihgraba, Praty abhijfiSdar^ana. This verse 
is quoted in the KavyaprakSsa, Chapter IV, and by other writers on 
Alariikaras. 

2 See the first not.o on p. 80 of my Report for 1883-84 — [ Volume II of tbi* 
Edition, p. 203, 2 N. B U. ] 

3 Sivasatravima’^' nl by Ksemaraja under Sutra I, 2 and 3, published by the 

KSsmira Govei n uent. 

24 ( R. G. Rhandarkar’s works, Vol, IV, ] 
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female element constituting a primeval power (Sakti) of Siva 
and from which rises speech. 

Without speech the ideas which render a worldly life possible 
cannot stand, or assume a shape or form, and therefore the 
principle of speech is believed to be the origin of the Mala, or im- 
purity, which leads to a worldly life. This power is associated 
with others which are personalised as Amba, Jyestha, RaudrI, 
VfcmaJ 

The impurity vanishes when by means of intense contempla- 
tion the vision of the highest being breaks in upon the mind of 
the devotee and absorbs all finite thought. When this condition 
becomes stable, the individual soul is free and becomes the 
supreme soul. The breaking in of the vision is called Bhairava, 
because it is his and is caused by him. 2 

§ 99. The founder of the Pratyabhijha school of Kasmira 
Saivism was Somananda, the work written by whom is called 
Sivadrsti. But the principal treatise of the school was composed 
by his pupil Udayakara, and contains verses which are called 
Sutras. On these Sutras there are glosses and detailed explana- 
tions by Abhinavagupta, the pupil of the pupil of Somananda.' 
Abhinavagupta wrote between 993 and 1015 A D , 4 wherefore 
Somananda must be taken to have lived in the first quarter of the 
tenth century. 

The doctrines of the creation of the world and of the relations 
between the individual and supreme souls set forth by this 
school are the same as those maintained by the preceding one. 
But the way of the perception of the identity is recognition 
according to this system. There is an Upanisad text' 1 ’, from 
which it follows that every thing shines when He shines and 

1 Ibid. SOtra 4, and Spandapradipikii, V. 42 These several kinds ot Mala and 
N&da correspond to Pasas, or fottors, vu., Mala, Karman, Maya and 
Rodhasakti given by Madhava in the Saivadarsana. The word Mala stands 
here for the P3sa of that system and Anava fonts Mala. It is also called 
Anava by Sambhudeva. 

2 SivasntravimarsinT, I 5. 

3 Bdhler, Report of a Tour made in Kusin'r, estraot from Nos. 465-66, p. CLX. 

4Ibid- pp. 81 82. 

5 KU.5 15 ; SU. 6 14 ; MU. 2, 2, 10. 
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that ever ything becomes perceptible by His light, and thus our 
knowing power is the same as God’s and everything outside of us 
becomes an object of knowledge by his illumining power. 
Capable of knowledge and action as ve are, we partake of the 
nature of God ; but there is no reason to place a limit to this 
participation, and it must be understood that we are God him- 
self. But the joy and elevation, characteristic of God, we are 
unconscious of in our present condition, and that is due to the 
fact that we do not recognise that we are God, though we are 
really so. Just as a«maiden, stricken with love for a youth 
whose excellences have been described to her, is not filled with 
raptures when she i6 carried to him and looks upon him as an 
ordinary individual, but is overjoyed and devotes her whole 
soul to him when she is told that he is the man whose excellences 
had so fascinated her, so is it with the individual soul. The 
serene bliss of godly nature he does not feel, though he is him- 
self God, because he is not aware that those high attributes 
which belong to the divine nature exist in him. But when he is 
led to believe by his preceptor that he possesses them, i. e., when 
by his instructions he is enabled to recognise God in himself, 
then it is that the serene bliss dawns upon him. The Spanda 
school mentions the dawning of the form or vision of Bhairava, 
or God, on the mind in the course of meditation and thereby the 
clearing away of the impurities as the way to the realisation of 
the identity with God, while this maintains that recognition of 
oneself as God is the way. 

According to Madhava, these two systems do not enjoin res- 
traint of the breath, concentration, and all that course of fantastic 
external and internal conduct or discipline which the other 
schools prescribe as essential. These two schools apparently 
cut themselves off from the old traditional Saivism, which 
gradually developed itself into the ghastly Kapalism or Kala- 
mukhism, and hence the epithet Pasupata or Lakula cannot be 
applied to them in any sense. A fresh revelation, therefore, was 
claimed for Vasugupta, though some of the doctrines of the more 
sober Saiva school were preserved in the Spanda system. 

XI. The Yirasaiva or Lingayat Sect. 

§ 100. The foundation of this sect is generally attributed to 
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Basava, who was the son of Madir&ja, a Br&hmana supposed to 
be of the Aradhya sect. His story is given in the Basavapurana 1 
published in 1905, at Poona. From this story it by no means 
follows that he founded the sect by settling its doctrines and 
founding what may be called a church. He, however, appears to 
be a strenuous supporter of the sect. In the beginning of the 
BasavapurSna, Narada is represented to have gone to Siva and told 
him that on earth there were devotees of Visnu, followers of the 
sacrificial religion, Jainas and Buddhists, but that there were no 
devotees of his. He mentions Visvesvararaflhya, Panditaradhya, 
Ekorama, the great Yogin, and others as having flourished from 
time to time and established Sivabhakti, but there is none now. 
Siva thereupon told his Nandin to become incarnate on earth for 
the promotion of his religion and the furtherance of the cause of 
Vlrasaivas. 

From all this it does not appear that Basava was the origina- 
tor of the sect. He had predecessors, three of whom have just been 
named. His was a life of political turmoil. From his native 
place Bagevadi he went to Kalyana, when Vijjala or Vijjana, was 
reigning ( 1157 — 1167 A. D.). His maternal uncle Baladeva was 
the minister of the king, and he himself was raised to the position 
after his death. Basava’s sister, a beautiful woman, was married 
by the king. He was in charge of the king’s treasury and spent 
large amounts in supporting and entertaining members of 
Lingayat mendicants, called Jangamas. The matter came to the 
notice of the king Vijjana, who gradually became completely 
alienated from him, and endeavoured to apprehend him. Basava 
fled away, and the king sent a few men in persuit. These were 
easily defeated by Basava, whereupon the king himself advanced 
with troops to punish him ; but Basava had collected a large 
number of followers and succeeded in defeating him. The king 
was reconciled to Basava and brought him back to Kalyana, but 
there could be no true reconcilement, and after a time Basava 
caused the king to be assassinated. 


1 Thia book and a good many others appertaining to the LingSyat sect have 
been published under the patronage of an influential and enlightened 
member of the sect, the late Mr. Mallappa Varada of Sholapur. 
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§ 101. There is a work entitled Vijjalar&yacarita by a Jaina, 
whioh also gives an account of Basava and his relatione with 
Vijjana. It is written from the point of view of an enemy 
of Basava, and mentions Basava’s sister as having been given to 
.the king as a mistress, which was perhaps true. But sinoe the 
Ling&yat account and the Jaina account agree in the main 
particulars, they may be accepted as historical'. Basava thus 
was a scheming politician and oould hardly have been the pro- 
pounder of a new system of doctrines or the organiser of a Bew 
sect. Besides, in the many Lingayat works now available, hie 
name is not mentioned as the name of a teaoher of any artiele&of 
faith. What he did, therefore, appears to have been that he used hie 
political influence to raise the fortunes of the Vlrasaiva sect, to bring 
it into prominence, and to disseminate the creed. There is another 
man who has been brought forward by Dr. Fleet, on the strength 
of certain Inscriptions, as the founder of the LingSyat sect and 
that is Ekanta, or Ekantada, Ramayya. An account of this per- 
son is also given in the second part of the Basavapur&na, and 
this and that in the Inscriptions come to this that he was an 
enemy of the Jainas and wished to destroy their gods and shrines. 
He laid a wager with them that he would cut off his head and lay 
it at the feet of Siva, and if it should be restored to him and re- 
placed on his shoulders as it was before, the Jainas should con- 
sent to throw down their idols and profess a belief in Saiv'sm. 
According to the Inscription, this was first done at Ablur at the 
plaoe where it exists, and when Ramayya compelled the Jainas 
to destroy their idols, they went to Kalyana and complained to 
King Vijjana, who thereupon summoned Ramayya into his pre- 
sence and required him to explain why he did so. He offered to 
repeat the feat of cutting off his head and getting it back again in 
the presence of the king. The Basavapurana represents Basava 
himself to have been present when Ramayya laid this wager. So 
that beyond undermining the Jaina sect there is no evidence of 
Ramavya’s having built up the Vlrasaiva creed. 

§ 102. In connection with Diksas, or initiatory ceremonies, as, 
for instance, that which one has to go through when one has to 

1 For the LiiigSyat account sec the translation of the BasavapurSpa, Journ. 
B. B. R. A S. Vol. VIII, or the Basavapurana itself, printed at Poona, and 
for the latter see Wilson’s Mackenzie Mss. 
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choose a Guru, or preceptor, it is necessary to place four metallic 
vessels full of water at the four cardinal points and one in the 

v 

middle. This last belongs to the person to be consecrated as Guru 
or preceptor, who is supposed to represent an old Acarya, or 
teacher, of the name of Yisvaradhy a, and the other four to four 
other priests chosen as having been brought up in the schools of 
Revanasiddha, Marulasiddha, Ekorama and Panditaradhya and 
connected with certain Mathas, or establishments.' The same 
list is given in another treatise.* These five vessels are con- 
secrated to the five faces or forms of Siva, Sadyojata, etc. mention- 
ed in a former section.* The Acaryas, or teachers, named above 
are believed to Pave sprung from the five forms of Siva in this 
Kali age 1 2 3 4 5 . Others bearing other names, born in other ages of the 
world, are also mentioned, but with these we have nothing to do. 
Of these five teachers three at least are mentioned as having pre- 
ceded Basava in the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
section. 

It will thus appear that the Vlrasaiva, or Lingayat, system 
came into existence before Basava. It is affiliated to the moderate 
or sober school of Saivas known by the name of Saivadarsana, or 
Siddhantadarsana as it is called by its followers; and especially 
to the later form of it alluded to before . 6 But its technical terms, 
Sthala, Ahga, Lihga, etc. and its ideas are entirely different from 
those of that school as explained by Madhava and others. And 
these terms we do not meet with elsewhere, so that this was a 
modern school. When it originated, it is difficult to say. But it 
was clearly in a militant condition in the time of Basava. It 
must, therefore, have originated about a hundred years before. 
The names of two at least of the five teachers as given above end 
in the word aradhya, while in other books all the five have that 
epithet attached to their names . 6 This was the name of a sect 
allied to the Lihgayats. 


1 VivekacintSmapi PnrvabhSga, Sholapur 1909 A. D. pp. 230ff. 

2 Vira4aivftc5rapradipik5, Poona 1905 A. D., pp- 33 -37. 

3 P. 177, note 1. 

4 PafloSo5ryapa2camotpattiprakaraija, Bombay 1903 A. D.. p. 1. 

5 § 95. 

6 PancgcSryapaficamotpattiprakarana p. 35. 
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Of the five Acaryas represented by the five metallic vessels, 
Mr. Brown 7 does not mention the middle one and callB all the other 
four Aradhyas, so that all the five preceptors honoured at the time 
of initiation and other ceremonies belong to the Arftdhya sect, 
which, according to Mr. Brown, was a sect of the Vlrasaiva creed. 
There has been a good deal of ill-feeling between the Ar&dhyaB 
and the ordinary Lingayats, and that appears to be due to the 
retention by the former of some Brahmanic rites, such as repeat- 
ing the holy Gayahamantra and wearing the sacred thread. But 
the very name Aradhya, which means one to be adored or wor- 
shipped, shows that, before the contention between the two sects 
arose the Aradhyas enjoyed very great respect. 

Taking all these circuinstances into consideration, what appears 
to he the truth is that the Vlrasaiva creed was reduced to a shape 
by the Aradhyas, who must have been men of learning and holy 
living, and the subsequent reformers, such as Basava, gave it a 
decidedly uncompromising and anti-Brahmanical character. And 
thus these two sects of the Vlrasaiva faith came into existence. 
We will now give a short account of the doctrines of this school. 

is 103. The One, Highest, Brahman, characterised by existence 
(Sat), intelligence (Cit), qnd joy (Ananda), is the essence of Siva 
(Sivatattva) and is called Sthala. Then are given explanations as 
to why it is cal'ed Sthala, two of them based upon an artificial 
etymology. In the supreme Brahman, or the essence of Siva, 
Mahat and other principles exist and are eventually resolved into 
it. In the first existence the universe, arising from Prakrti and 
Purusa, and to it it returns at the end; therefore it is called Sthala. 

1 The first part stha signifies sthana, or standing, and the second 
part la signifies laya, or resolution.) Thai name is given to it 
also because it is the support of the whole moveable and immove- 
able world and holds all powers, all luminaries, and all souls. 
It is the resting place of all beings, of all worlds, and of all pos- 
sessions. It is the highest plaoe to be attained by those who seek 
the highest happiness, and therefore it is called the One only and 
non-dualistic Sthala (position) 

By the agitation of its innate power (6akti), that Sthala be- 


2 Madras journal of Literature and Science, Vol, XL 
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comes divided into two: (1) Lingasthala, (2) Ahgasthala. Linga- 
sthala is Siva or Rudra and is to be worshipped or adored, while 
the Angasthala is the individual soul, the worshipper or adorer. 
In the same manner, the Sakti, or power, divides herself into two 
by her own will, one of the parts resorting to Siva and being 
called Kala, and the other resorting to the individual soul and 
being called Bhakti, or devotion. Sakti, or power, has got a certain 
susceptibility, which leads it to action and entanglement with the 
world, while Bhakti is free from that susceptibility and turns 
away from action and from the world and leads to final deli- 
verance. The Sakti, or p.ower makes one an object of worship, 
while Bhakti makes one a worshipper ; therefore, the former 
exists in the Linga or Siva, and the latter in the Anga or indivi- 
dual soul. Eventually, by this Bhakti. there is a union between 
the soul and Siva. 

The Linga is Siva himself, and not a mere external emblem of 
him. The Lingasthala is divided into three : (1) Bhavalinga, (2) 
Pr&nalihga, and (3) Istalinga. The first is without any parts 
(<Kal§) and is to be perceived by faith. It is simple Sat 
( existence ), not conditioned by space or time, and is higher than 
the highest. The second is to be apprehended by the mind and 
has parts and is without parts. The third has parts and is 
apprehensible by the eye. This confers all desired ( ista ) objects 
and removes afflictions ; or it receives its name because it is 
worshipped ( ista ) with care. The Pranalinga is the intelligence 
( Oit ) of the Supreme Soul, and Istalinga, the joy. The first is 
the highest principle, the second is the subtle form, and' the third, 
the gross form. 

These three Lingas, corresponding to the soul, the life and the 
gross form, and being characterised by use ( Prayoga ), formulas 
( Mantra ) and action ( Kriya ), form what are called Kala, Nada 
and Bindu. Each of these three is divided into two; the first 
into Mahalihga and Prasadalinga, the second into Caralihga and 
Sivalihga, and the third into Gurulinga and Acaralinga. 
These six operated on by six kinds of Sakti, or power, give rise 
to the following six forms. (1) When the Siva essence is 
operated on by the power of intelligence ( Cit ), it forms the 
Mahalihga, the attributes of which are the absence of birth and 
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death, freedom from taint, perfection, unity, subtleness, being 
higher than the highest, incorruptibility, unfathomableness, 
capability of being apprehended by faith and love, and idealistic 
( Caitanyarupa ). (2) When the Siva essence gets permeated 

with its highest power ( Parasakti ), then is produced a principle 
called Sadakhya 1 which is light, eternal, indivisible, impercepti- 
ble to the senses, apprehensible by reason, indestructible, and the 
rudiment that develops ; and that principle iB called Prasadalinga. 
(3) When the Siva essence is operated on by its primeval power 
( Adisakti ), Caralinga is produced, which is infinite and pervades 
the internal and external world, which is full of light, is a 
Purusa ( a person ), and is higher than the Pradhana or Prakrti, 
and capable of being contemplated by the mind alone. (4) When 
permeated by the will power ( Icchasakti ) it forms Sivalinga, 
which is a finite principle with a sense of egoism, possessed of 
knowledge and power ( Kala ), having a celestial refulgence, with 
one face, and serene, (5) When permeated with the power of 
knowledge ( Jnanasakti ) it forms a Gurulinga, which possesses 
agency, presides over every system or science that instructs, is 
full of light, a boundless ocean of joy, and dwells in human 
intelligence. (6) When influenced by the power of action 
( Kriyasakti ), it is called Acaralinga, which in the shape of 
action serves as the support for the existence of all things, which 
is conceivable by the mind, and leads to a life of renunciation. 

It will be seen that the original entity becomes divided into 
God and individual soul by its innate power, and the six forms 
of the first, that are mentioned, are the various ways of looking 
at God. The first form is the infinite Being cons'dr-red in- 
dependently. The second is the form in which we conceit e of 
him as developing or creating by its highest power. The third 
is the form in which he is conceived as distinct from the 
material world. The fourth is a bodily form, the body, how- 

1 The Sgdakhya is the product of the combination of the principle, th; Siva 
essence, with the two of the live powers, Para and Adi. The Sadakhy is are 
five : (1) Stvasadakhya, whioh develops into Sadasiva ; (2) Amurta, or uot 
finite, which becomes Isa; (3) Samurta, or finite, whicli results in Brahmesa; 
(4) Kartf, or agent, which becomes Isvara ; (5) Karimm, or action, which 
■ develops intolsana. The Sadakhya alluded to in the text must be Sadastva, 

35 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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ever, not being made up of ordinary matter, but celestial like the 
body attributed to Narayana, or Krsna, by the Vaisnavas. The 
fifth is the form in which he instructs mankind. And the sixth 
involves the idea of his guiding the individual soul in his 
actions until he is delivered. In this form Siva is the Redeemer. 

Bhakti is the characteristic of the individual souls. It con- 
sists in a tendency towards God, and there are three stages in 
the progress of this tendency and, corresponding to these, there 
are three divisions of the Angasthala, or the subjeoj of the indivi- 
dual soul. The first or highest division is called Yog&hga, the 
second BhogS-hga, and the third Ty&gSiiga. By the first, a man 
obtains happiness by his union with Siva ; by the second, he 
enjoys along with Siva ; and the last involves the abandonment 
of the world as transient ot illusory. The first corresponds to the 
resolution into the cause and to the condition of sound sleep, the 
second to the subtle body and to dreamy sleep, and the third to 
the gross body and to the wakeful condition. Two varieties of 
each of these are distinguished. Cf the first, or Yog&nga, we 
have the two, Aikya and Sarana. The first consists in sharing 
the joys of Siva after one is convinced of the unreality of the 
whole world. This is called Samarasa. Bhakti, in which God 
and the soul are united in blissful experience. The second is 
called Saranabhakti, in which one sees Linga, or God, in himself 
and everything else. It is a condition of joy for oneself. The 
second is also of two kinds: (1) Pranalingin and (2) Prasadin. The 
first consists in abandoning all regard for life, renunciation of 
egoism, and concentration of the whole mind upon the Linga, or 
God. The second is realised, when one resigns all the objects of 
one’s enjoyment to the Linga, or God, and serenity (PraBada) is 
aoquired. The divisions of the last are M&hesvara and Bhakta. 
The first is one who lias a firm belief in the existence of God, who 
goes through the whole discipline consisting in the observance of 
vows and restraints, which have Siva for their object, and truth, 
morality, cleanliness, etc. and a heroically rigid vow based Upon 
a firm belief in the unity of the Linga, or God. A Bhakta is one, 
who, turning his mind away from all objects by which it is at* 
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traofcad and practising devotion and rites, lives a life of indiffer- 
ence to the world. 1 

This represents the progress of the soul from indifference to 
the world, which is the first step, through the intermediate stages, 
in a reverse order, to Samarasya, or union in blissful experience 
with Siva, which is the highest condition. The goal thus pointed 
out does not involve a perfect identity between the supreme and 
individual souls, or the shaking off of individuality and becom- 
ing a simple soul unconscious of itself, whioh is the doctrine of 
the great non-dualistic school of Sarhkara. 

The belief of the Vlrasaiva school that the original essence of 
Siva divided itself by its own innate power into Linga or God, 
and Ahga, or the individual soul, and under the influence of other 
powers the essence became the creator of the world, shows that the 
doctrine of that school is that the rudiment of the creation exists 
in God himself in the shape of his power, but this power is not 
unreal. This doctrine, therefore, resembles that of Ram&nuja, but 
with the latter there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the ex- 
ternal world characterising God which afterwards develops, but 
with the Vlrasaivas there exists a power only in God which leads to 
creation; so that it is the power that characterises God according 
to the latter, while the rudiment is his characteristic according to 
the former. The Lingayat school, therefore, is a school of quali- 
fied spiritual monism ( Visistadavaita ). It will also have been 
seen that the method of redemption taught by this school is 
that of Bhakti or love of God, and a course of moral and spiritual 
discipline up to the attainment of Samarasya with Siva. In this 
respect also it resembles Ramanuja’s system. 

Srlkanthasiivacarya, whose Bhasya on the Vedantasutras has 
long been before the public, holds the same view. Under I. 4. 22, 
he states that the word Atman in the sense of the individual soul 
is used to express the supreme soul in BU. (IV. 5. 6), because the 
latter is the internal controller of the former and is spoken of as 
identical with everything in this sense. Under II. 2. 38, he states 
that Siva as possessed of powers is the material cause of the world; 

1 The above is an abstract of the matter contained in the AnubhavosStra 
ofMayideva, Sholapur, 1909, 
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and in his comment on IV, 4. 3 — 4, he represents the delivered 
soul as similar to the Supreme Soul, that is, as having the attri- 
butes of the latter. And under IV. 4, 2, he speaks of the delivered 
soul as Samarasa, or united in blissful experience with the 
Supreme Soul. Thus Srlkantha’s view appears to be identical 
with that of the Vlrasaivas. Therefore unlike the four older 
schools (Pasupata and others), which are dualistic, these three 
Saiva schools hold a doctrine of qualified spiritual monism. 

§ 104 The highest class of Lingayats is composed of those who 
call themselves Lingi-Brahmnas, the other castes or classes who 
wear the Linga being simply their followers. The Lingi-Brah- 
manas consist of two main classes, the Acaryas and the Pancamas, 
The legendary account given of these is as follows. The Acaryas 
were originally five in number and sprang from the five faces, 
Sadyojata, etc., of Siva spoken of in a former section 1 . They are 
the same as those mentioned above as having a metallic vessel 
placed in their names on the occasion of any holy ceremony. 
From these five have sprung up all the priestly classes now 
existing. These five had five Gotras, viz. Vira, Nandin, Vrsabha, 
Bhrngin, and Skanda, who were originally persons almost as high 
as Siva himself. From the Isana face of Siva sprang a Ganesvara 
( leader of a group), who had five faces. From these five faces 
sprang five Pancamas, known by the names of Makliari, Kalari, 
Purari, Smarari, and Vedari, which, the reader will remember, 
were the names of Siva himself given to him on account of certain 
deeds done by him. From these arose others who are called 
Upapancaraas. Each Pancama has to connect himself with one 
of the five Acaryas as his Guru. The Gotra of the Guru is his 
Gotra, and there can be no marriage relation between the mem- 
bers of the same Gotra. These Pancamas have got Gotra, Pravaia 
and Sakha of their own, and the Lingayats thus seem to have 
copied the Brahmanic system. The Pancamas are 6poken of as 
the true devotees of Siva 2 . 

According to the ordinary account the true Lingayats are 
divided into four classes : (1) Jangamas, or priests, (2) Silavants, 

1 Ante, p. 177ul [ N- B. 0.1 

2 PaiicaoSryapancamotpattiprakara^a. 
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or pious, (3) Banjigs, or traders, and (4) Pancamsalis. The second 
and the third classes are based on the occupation or mode of life 
followed ; so that even here, there are only the two classes men* 
tioned in the work referred to above. The members of the first or 
Acarya class are popularly called Jangamas. Of these there are 
some who are called Viraktas (passionless) and who devote them- 
selves to contemplation and other religious exercises and live a life 
of celibacy and asceticism. They maintain a convent (Matha) 
and are adored by all people. 

One such convent, which might be called the chief convent, is 
that which exists at Chitaldrug in the Mysore territory about a 
hundred miles from Dharwar. The head monk is held in deep 
reverence and exercises great influence over the followers of the 
sect. 

The second division of the class comprises those who follow a 
priestly occupation and conduct all ceremonies. They are married 
men and lead the life of householders. They exeroise religious 
control over the Pahcnmas and the followers of their sect. These 
priestly Jangamas are the representatives of one or other of the 
five principal establishments located in different parts of the 
country from the Himalaya to the Mysore province. Any knotty 
question concerning the sect is decided by the final orders issued 
at one of these establishments. Besides the true Lingayats their is 
an affiliated class and another composed of half Lingayats. The 
Lingayats abstain from meat and drink. Their widows are 
allowed to marry. And women are not considered polluted and 
untouchable during the days of monthly sickness, as is the case 
among Brahmanic Hindus. 

§ 105 There is a DIksa ceremony among the Virasaivas corres- 
ponding to Upanayana among the Brahmanas. Instead of the 
Gayatrimantra of the latter, they have the Mantra ‘ Om namaa 
Sivaya ’, and have to wear the Linga, or emblem of Siva, in the 
place of Yajnopavita. On the occasion of the Diksa, the Guru 
holds a Linga in his left hand, worships it in the usual sixteen 
ways, and shows it to the disciple. Then placing it in the left 
hand of the disciple and enjoining him to look upon it as his own 
soul and as the highest existing thing and so forth, he ties it 
round the neck of the disciple with a silken cloth by repeating a 
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Mantra used by the Br&hmanas in putting on the Yajhopavita. 
This is called the Lingasvayattadiksa. This ceremony is perform- 
ed in the case of girls also, and the women too have to wear the 
Linga like men. The Linga is generally put into a box made of 
silver and suspended round the neck. The Vlrasaivas have to 
go through daily ceremonies similar to the twilight adorations of 
the Brahmanas, and the Mantra repeated on the occasion is that 
given above, as also the Siva-Gayafcri, the first two lines of 
which are the same as the Brahmanic Gayatrl, and the last iB 
‘ Tan nah Sivah pracodayat 

In the marriage ceremony the Mantra to be repeated on the 
occasion of the taking hold of the hand of the bride is the same 
as among the Brahmanas, and in the ceremony of walking the 
seven steps together with the bride, the formulas repealed are 
the same as those used by Rgvedin Brahmanas. But in their 
marriage ceremony, they do not perform the rite of throwing 
parched rice into the fire as the Brahmanas do. The worship of 
the Linga, called Isla-Linga, worn on the body, is their chief 
divine worship ; and attendance at temples and worship of the 
Linga therein are by no means necessary for them. They do 
not concern themselves directly with the public temples of Siva. 

§ 106. There is a traditional legend among the Lingayats 
that, when Siva brought Brahmadeva into existence, he told him 
to create the world. Put Brahmadeva said that he did not know 
how to do it. Whereupon Siva created it himself in order that it 
might serve him as a model. And the Acaryas and Pancamas, as 
detailed above with their Gotras and Sakhas, are that creation of 
Siva. The true import of this legend is that the Lingayat set up 
a system for themselves as a rival to the Brahmanic system and 
the close resemblance between the two confirms this view. But 
a mere copy was not their object, and they introduced several 
reforms, especially in the condition of women, as will have been 
seen from the above notice. In this respect, this system differs 
from all other schools, Vaisnava or Saiva or even Buddhist or 
Jaina, who did not sot up for themselves a special system of 
social relations and domestic rites, though, as shovm above, that 
framed by the Lingayats for themselves is a copy of that of the 
Brahmanas, which, however, is a reformed copy. 
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The impression that this whole account creates in one is that 
Lingayatism owes its origin to a spirit of jealousy of the power 
exercised by Brahmanism and of rivalry with the system. Such 
a spirit of jealousy and rivalry cannot be expected to have arisen 
in thoroughly depressed minds. The system therefore must have 
come into existence among the spirited members of the upper 
classes of non-Brahmanic Hindus under the leadership of a body 
of men composed of Brahmanas known by the name of Aradhyas. 
Some of the members of this body did not go far enough in the 
desired reform, as mentioned before, and formed a distinct sect'. 

It will thus be seen that all the Lingayats have not sprung 
up from the Sudra caste, but there is a mixture of the three 
higher orders among them. The claim that the two main classes 
of the sect put forward of their being Lingi-Brahmanas, i e., 
Brahmanas wearing the Linga, seems to be founded on truth. 
The Acarya or Jangama class is said to have sprung from the 
five holy persons, adored on the occasion of a religious ceremony, 
whose names end in the suffix aradhya significative of their being 
Brahmanas. We might therefore safely take them to be of a 
Brahmanic descent’. As to the Pancamas, they probably repre- 


1 An Aradhya sect is mentioned by Anautanandagiri as having come into 
conflict with SaihkaracSrya ( See Saiukaravijaya, Bibl. Ind., p. 37 J. In tho 
corresponding portion of Dhanapati’s Pindimn which accompanies 
MSdhava's Saiiikaravijaya the name of the sect does not occur; so that it 
ik questionable whether the Aradhya sect came into existence before 
Saiiikaru, even if we suppose that the sect mentioned by Anantanaiidaf iri 
was the same as the one we have noticed as affiliated to tbc LTigayats. 
Or, on the evidence of Anautanandagiri the ArSdhya sect may he con- 
sidered to have come into existence about the time of SatiikaracSrya, 
that is, before the ninth century A. D., and the theory advanced, that the 
Lihgayat reform was carried out within its limits, and a portion of the 
Aradhya sect adopted the new creed and developed it, while another 
remained orthodox and staunch to some of the BrSlimaniC practices. To 
this portion is to be traced tho Aradhya sect of the present day. 

2 There are Jangamas who know Sanskrit, and I have been in communica- 
tion with one such of the name of MallikarjunasSstrin, who directed me to 
some of the books of the sect Wich I have followed in this section, and also 
gave oral infcrncation on some points. He claims to be a Tlrahmana 
authorised to study the Vedas, his own Veda being tho White Yajurvoda, 
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sent the Vaisya order of the Brahmanic system which followed 
the ocoupation of traders and cultivators, and as the Vaisyas 
belong to the class of the twice-born, so also do the Pancamas 
and hence they are included in the Lihgi-Brahmana group. 

XII. Saivism in the Dravida Country. 

§ 107. Saivism prevails in the Dravida or Tamil country, 
and possesses an extensive literature of its own. It consists of 
eleven collections. The first three contain the hymns composed 
by a saint held in great reverence, of the name Tirunanasam- 
bandha. They are three hundred and eighty-four in number, 
each being called a Padigam, which consists of ten stanzas with 
an eleventh containing the author’s name usually added. The 
next three were composed by Appar who was an older contem- 
porary of Sambandha, who had renounced Buddhism or rather 
Jainism and become a Saiva. The seventh collection belongs 
to Sundara who was a Brahmana devotee of a later generation. 
These seven books are called Devaram and are compared to the 
Brahmanic Veda. In certain processions, while on the one side 
the hymns of the Brahmanic Veda are repeated, on the other are 
sung those contained in the Devaram which are addressed to the 
deity. The Tiruvasagam forms the eighth book, and it resembles 
the Upanisads. The author of this book is Manikkavasagar. 
The ninth group is made up of hymns composed in imitation of 
the Devaram hymns. One of the wr iters is Kandaraditya, a 
Cola king, from whom Bajaraja Cola, who came to the throne in 
984-85 A. D., was fifth in descent. The tenth contains mystic 
songs of a Yogin called Tirumular. The eleventh collection is 
composed of miscellaneous pieces, the last ten of which wmre 
written by Nambi Andar Nambi. The third of these ten forms 
the basis of the Tamil Purana called Periyapurana. These eleven 
collections together w'ith the Periyapurana, which are all written 

The head monk of tho Ohitaldrug convent alluded to above was on a 
visitation to Poona about two months ago with all the state of a spiritual 
potentate, having four elephants with him and a number of followers. He 
Wa9 a good, courteous and kindly person, had studied Sanskrit grammar 
and was able to converse fluently in pure Sanskrit. Some of the books of 
the sect are Written in Sanskrit. 
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in tbe Tamil language, form the sacred literature of the Tamil 
Saivas. Besides these there are the works of what are called 
Santana-Acaryas, which are fourteen in number and called 
Siddhantas&stras. Their contents are of a philosophical nature. 

The most highly honoured of all these writers is Tirunana- 
sambandha. He was a Brahmana by birth, and the poetic 
faculty was developed in him very early in life. His hymns are 
full of the purest devotional feeling and are melodious. The 
tunes in which they were originally sung were Dravidian, but 
in later times northern melodies with northern names came to bo 
used. Sambandlia's image is set up for worship in every Saiva 
temple, and he is adored by Tamil poets and philosophers in the 
beginning of their works. He was a great enemy of Buddhists 
and Jainas ; and every tenth stanza of his Padigams, or hymns, 
contains an imprecation against them. On one occasion, he was 
invited by the queen of Kuni Pandya of Madhura, where he held 
a disputation with the Buddhists or Jainas, which ended in the 
conversion of the king to the Saiva faith'. 

In an Inscription in the Rajarajesvara temple at Tanjore the 
king R&jarajadeva, after whom the temple was named, makes a 
daily allowance for the support of the reciters or singers of the 
Tiruppadiyam or the Padigams of Tirunanasambandha. before 
the twenty-ninth year of his reign 5 ". The date of Rajaraja's 
accession to the throne has been determined by the mention of a 
lunar eclipse in one of his inscriptions to be 984-5 A. D. : . This 
is consistent with the fact mentioned in another Inscription 1 that 
he conquered Satyasraya, who was the immediate successor of 
Tailapa, the founder of the later Calukya dynasty of Maharastra, 
and died in Saka 930, or 1008 A. D. Thus before the twenty-ninth 
year of Rajaraja, i. e. before 1013 A. D., the Padigams of Sam- 
bandha had come to be looked upon as so sacred that the recita- 

1 The above account is mostly taken from the able paper of P. Sundaram 
Pillai published in the Ind. Ant. Yol. XXV, pp. 113ff. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Pillai does not give us precise information as to whether it was 
the Buddhists against whom Sambandba directs his attacks or the Jainas. 

t South-Iudian Inscriptions ed, by E. Hultzscli, Vol. 'I, p- 252, No, 65, 

3 Ind. Ant., Vo'. XXIII, p. 297. 

4 South-Ind. Inscrs,, Vol. II, p. 2, 

26 1 R. G. Bhaadarkar's works, Voi. IV. ] 
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tion or singing of them was considered an act of religious merit 
like the repetition of the Satarudriya by the followers of the 
Brahmanic Veda. _ This character the hymns of Sambandha 
could not have acquired unless they had come into existence 
about four hundred years before the beginning of the eleventh 
century. This is consistent with the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Pillai that Sambandha flourished in the seventh oentury. 

The Inscriptions in the temples at Kancipura contain evidence 
of Saivism being in a flourishing condition in the sixth century. 
The Pallava king Rajasiinha constructed a temple, and the god 
inside was named after him Rajasimhesvara. Rajasirhha appears 
from some of the Inscriptions to have been a contemporary of the 
early Calukya prince Pulakesin I.', who may be referred to 
about the year 550 A. D., as his son Klrtivarman I, came to the 
throne about the year 567 A. D. 1 2 . 

The Saivism that prevailed in the Tamil country seems to 
have been generally of the ordinary kind, since the hymns in the 
Devaram sing the praises of Siva and exhibit fervent devotional 
feeling, but there must have been some Darsana or system of 
philosophy also, since in an Inscription in the Rajasimhesvara 
temple at Kanci Atyantakama, which was another name of R&ja- 
simha, is represented as proficient in the system of the Saiva- 
eiddhfintas. And the last species of the Saiva 1 terature detailed 
above is, it will have been seen, called Siodhantasastra composed 
by Santana-Acaryas. These must be philosophical works on 
Saivism. And the system therein taught appears in all likelihood 
to be the same or similar to the Saivadarsana, which has already 
been explained. But what exactly the system taught by the 
Siddhantas was, we have not the means of finding out, as none of 
the works is available for examination. 

The Periyapurana gives an account of sixty-three Bhaktas or 
devotees of Siva, and these correspond to the AlvSrB of the 
Vaisnavas. The enemies that both these classes of devotees had 
to contend with were Jainas, and it appears to me that both 

1 South-Ind, Inscrs., Vol, T, p. 11. 

2 Early History of the Deooan, Seoond Ed., p. 61 ( =Volum» III of thi* 

Edition, p. 68 N B. U. ] 
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Saivism and Vaisnavism penetrated to the extreme South of 
India after the revival of Brahmanism in the North during the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Buddhism and Jainism had been 
introduced earlier, and were in possession of the field when the 
two later systems of theistic belief were introduced into the 
Southern oountry. Hence arose the necessity of controversies 
and contests which these systems carried on with their earlier 
predecessors. Whether Saivism extended itself to the Tamil 
oountry before the revival, we have not the means of determining. 

XIII. The Saktas or Sakti Worshippers. 

8 108. In the Vedic literature down to the Grhyasutras which 
wo have examined for tracing the development of the idea of 
Rudra-Siva, no female devotee of predominant power is mentioned. 
We have such names as RudranI and BhavanI, which are simply 
derivatives and do not show a belief in the existence of an 
independent powerful goddess. Uma, too, is the wife of a god 
and does not overshadow her male ccnsort. In the MBh. 
( Bhlsmaparvan, chap. 23 ), however, there is a hymn addressed 
to Durga by Arjuna under the advice of Krsna in w-hich she is 
prayed to for granting victory in the forthcoming battle. This 
hymn itself shows that at the time when it was composed and 
inserted in the poem, Durga had already acquired such an 
importance that she was adored by men as a powerful goddess, 
able to fulfil their desires. Among the names by which she is 
addressed occur the following: Kumari ( maiden ), Kali (black 
or female time as destroyer ), K apall (wearer of skulls), Maha- 
kail (the great destroyer ), Candi (angry), Katyayan! (of the 
Katya family ), Karala (frightful), Vijaya (Victory), KausikI 
( of the Kusika family ), Uma, Kantaravasini ( dwelling in the 
forest). There is another hymn in the Virataparvan (chap. 6) 
sung by Yudhisthira. It does not exist in the principal Southern 
Mr'S., and is probably an interpolation, as it contains almost the 
same matter as in a similar passage in the Harivarhsa. The 
points and epithets in this hymn which deserve notice are these. 
She is called MahisasuranasinI (or ihe destroyer of the demon 
in the shape of a buffalo) and she is fond of wine, flesh aBd beasts. 
Sh$ was born to Yasoda and dashed against a stone, whereupon 
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she went to heaven. She is called the most beloved of Nar&yana 
and the sister of Vasudeva. She resides permanently on the 
Vindhya mountain. 

It is related in the Harivamsa ( vv. 3236 ff. ) that Visnu 
descended into the Patala, and asked sleep in the form of des- 
troying time ( Nidra Kalarupinl ) to become the daughter of 
Yasoda. She is told that she would become Kausikl and would 
have a permanent residence on the Vindhya mountain. There 6he 
was told that she would kill Sumbha and Nisumbha and would 
he worshipped by animal sacrifices. There is given a hymn to 
Apya ( Durga ) in which she is represented as the goddess of 
Sabaras, Pulindas, Barbaras and other wild tribes, and as fond of 
wine and flesh. 

The goddess that killed the buffalo-demon, was, according to 
the Markandeya-Purana ( ch. 82 ) made up of the fierce radiance 
of Siva, v ianu and Brahmadeva, and all the other gods contri- 
buted to the formation of her limbs as well as her ornaments. 
She is called Candl and Ambika. The formation of the goddess 
that killed Sumbha and Nisumbha, according to the account 
which follows, is thus explained. The gods being oppressed by 
the demons Sumbha and Nisumbha went to the Himalayas and 
praised the goddess, whereupon Parvatl came out to bathe in the 
Ganges. Then Siva, also called Ambika, came out of the body of 
Parvatl, and said that it was she whom the gods were praising to 
induce her to kill Sumbha and Nisumbha. She was called 
Kausikl, because she sprang out from Kosa or frame of PSrvatTs 
body. When Ambika came out of her body, PSrvatl’s complexion 
became dark, and hence she received the name of KalikS ( dark 
one). In the course of the fight, when Sumbha and Nisumbha 
pounced upon her, her forehead became dark with anger, and 
from it came Kali with a frightful face wearing a garland of 
skulls and a tiger-skin and with an infernal weapon (Khatv&nga) 
in her hand. She killed the demons Canda and Munda, and went 
back to Ambika, who thereupon, since she had killed those 
demons, gave her the name Camunda. The seven Saktis, Br&hml, 
Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavl, Varahl, NarasimhI and AindrI, 
which are the powers or spirits of the gods from whom theiy 
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names are derived, are called her excellent forms (Vibhutis). 
At the end, the goddess says that she would, in the Yaivasvata 
Manu, destroy Sumbha and .Nisumbha again by assuming the 
form of the goddess residing on the Vindhya mountain, and pro- 
ceeds to give the other forms that she would assume on other 
occasions such as the daughter of Nanda, Sakambharl, BhlmS, 
Bhramarl, etc, 

§ 109. In the account here given, it will be seen that there is 
one goddess with a number of different names. But the critical 
eye will see that they are not merely names, but indicate different 
goddesses who owed their conception to different historical con- 
ditions, but who were afterwards indentified with the one goddess 
by the usual mental habit of the Hindus. First we have Uma, 
the protectress, the consort of Siva. Then we have HaimavntI, 
and P&rvati which are the epithets of Uma, since Siva, her 
consort, was Girisa, or dweller on the mountain, and she was a 
woman born on the mountain. 

Then there are goddesses, dwelling in forests and on the 
Vindhya mountain, to whom animals and even human beings were 
sacrificed, and oblations of wine were given and who were also 
the goddesses worshipped by the wild tribes, such as Pulindas, 
Sabaras and Barbaras. These were fierce goddesses and have the 
names of KarSla, Kali, Candl, Camunda, and others. It must be 
admitced, however, that the first two names came into use when 
in an early age Rudra was identified with Agni, whose flames, 
which were considered his tongues, have those two names and 
five others. Probably the ferocity of the later goddesses of those 
nameB was due to this identification and not to their being the 
objects of worship to the ferocious barbarous tribes. In all likeli- 
hood, however, both the elements contributed to give that 
character to KslI, Karala and Camunda. That an aboriginal 
element should have contributed to the formation of Rudra s 
consort in later times, as It did in earlier times, towards, the 
formation of Rudra himself as he is represented in the Sata- 
rudriya, is a matter that might be expected. 

A third and powerful element in the conception of these 
goddesses is that of Sakti, or power. The powers of willing, acting, 
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creating, illuding, etc. were conceived of as goddesses as the 
noun Sakti is of the feminine gender. The seven goddesses 
named above, Brahml, M&hesvarl, eto. owe their origin to this 
conception of Sakti and the powers of the seven gods. In later 
times some of the Brahmanic families came to have tutelary 
goddesses, and thus we have KatySyanI, or the goddess of the 
Katyas, and KausikI, the goddess of the Kausikas. A. further 
development went on especially under the influence of the idea of 
Sakti, or power, and thus we have three forms in which the 
goddess was worshipped. First we have the ordinary bland 
form, in which the goddess is worshipped. Then we have the 
fierce form, in which she is associated with the schools of 
Kapalikas and KSlamukhas, and animals and human beings are 
sacrificed. And the third is the sensual form, in which she is 
the object of worship with the school of the Saktas, who are so 
called because they are worshippers of Sakti. 

§ 110. The Tantras inculcating the worship of the goddess in 
these various forms, constitute a considerable body of literature. 
We will here notice the formation, doctrines and practices of a 
school baoed on one of these forms, that which we have called 
sensual. The goddess here is called Anandabhairavl, Tripura- 
sundarl, and Lalita. Her dwelling is thus described. There is 
an ocean of nectar, in which there are five celestial trees. Then 
there is a row or enclosure of Nlpa or Kadamba trees, in the 
midst of which is a pavilion made of jewel stones. In that 
pavilion iB situated a palace made of the wish-giving stone, 
where lies the great IsanI, the great Tripurasundarl, on a couch, 
which is Siva, with Mahesana for its coverlet and Sadasiva for 
its pillow. The legs of the couch are Brahmadeva, Hari, Rudra 
and Isvara. These are spirits discharging certain functions con- 
tained in the essence of Mahesvara 1 . This is a mythological 
explanation of certain figures in the mystic cirles and of techni- 
cal terms. The goddess is thus elevated to the highest position. 
Anandabhairava or Mahabhairava, which is the name given to 
Siva, is the soul of, or is composed of, the nine collections of 
things of which the world is made up, such as time and its 

1 Saundaryalahari with Laksmldhara's commentary, Mysore Ed , comment, 
on vv. 8 and 92. 
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various forms ( Kalavyuha ), existing things like the blue sub- 
stance ( Kulavyuha), names ( Namavyuha), perception ( Jnana- 
vyuha), the five faculties, viz. consciousness, heart, will, intelli- 
gence, and mind (Cittavyuha ). Mah&bhairava is the soul of the 
goddess ; therefore she also is the soul of, or composed of, the 
nine collections. Both, therefore, constitute one entity. When 
there is Samarasya, or community of joy or intense love between 
them, creation follows. The female element, or Mahabhairavl, 
however, is predominant in the process of creation and the male 
element, or Mahabhairava, in the work of destruction’. 

The metaphysical doctrines of what is called Sambhava- 
darsana, on which the usual practices and rites of the Saktas 
profess to be based, are these 2 . Siva and Sakti are the primordial 
substances. Siva in the form of Prakasa ( light ) enters into 
Sakti in the form of Vimarsa or Sphurti ( feeling or appearance ), 
and assumes the form of a Bindu ( drop ) ; and Sakti similarly 
enters into Siva, whereupon the Bindu develops, and there arises 
out of it the female element called Nada (sound). These two, 
the Bindu and the Nada, becoming united, form one compound 
Bindu, and that substance represents the intense affinity between 
the female and male energies and is called Kama (love). Again, 
there are two drops, one of which is white and represents the 
male element, and the other, red, which represents the female 
element. These form the Kala ; these three again, the compound 
Bindu, and the white and red drops form one substance called 
Kamakala. Thus there are four powers united here : (1) the 
original Bindu representing the material of which the world is 
made; (2) Nada, or sound, upon which depends the naming of 
the substances, arising from the development of the Bindu, 
Between these two there is intense love, but no creation follows 
simply from it. They only contain the materials of things and 
speech. Therefore a productive energy is associated with them 
by (3) the white male drop which, however, by itself cannot 
produce, and by (4) the female red drop which is fecundated by 
the male drop. 

1 Ibid. v. 34. 

2 The following contains in a recast form the matter given in pp. 89— 91 of 

my Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1883—84. 

[ - Volume II of this Edition, pp. 219-223 N. B. U. J 
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When all these four principles unite into one substar ce, 
K&makala, the whole creation of words and the things expressed 
by them ( V&garthau ), proceeds. Another substance called the' 
Hardhakala is also developed, according to some, along with the 
Nada, when the female element first enters into the simple Bindu. 
In a certain text the highest deity, or Kamakala is spoken of as 
having the sun ( compound Bindu ) for her face, fire and moon 
( the red and white Bindus ) for her breasts, and the Hardha- 
kala for her organ of generation. This view provides a womb 
from which- creation springs out. The creative agent, therefore, 
is a goddess thus constituted, and she is the highest deity and is 
called Para, Lalita, Bhattarika and Tripurasundarl. Siva is 
symbolically identified with the letter a and Sakti with h, the 
last letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. This h is called Ardhakala, 
or half part, and hence the female element, or womb, mentioned 
above is called the half part in the shape of the letter h. This 
h, or the half part, together with a which stands for Siva is a 
symbolic representation of Kamakala or Tripurasundarl, who is 
the result of the combination of Siva and Sakti. She is thus 
called Aham, the ego, and is invested with egoism or individua- 
lity, and hence it is that all her developments ( i. e. the whole 
creation ) have egoism or individuality ; and all souls are but 
forms of Tripurasundarl and become Tripurasundarl when they 
study and practise the K&makalavidya with its series of Devi- 
cakras, or mystic circles. A and h, being the first and last 
letters of the alphabet, contain between them all letters and 
through them all words, i. e. the whole speech ; and just as all 
things are produced from Tripurasundarl, so are all words which 
express the things. She is thus called Para, the first of the four 
kinds of speech. Creation is Parinama, or development, and not 
Yivarta, or the generation of false appearances. This is the 
philosophy of the S&mbhavadarsana, and it will be seen that, 
though it admits a male element in the beginning, still it is 
thoroughly subdued by the female element which becomes pre- 
dominant; and the highest deity is a goddess, viz. Tripurasundarl. 
The ambition of every pious follower of the system is to become 
identical with Tripurasundarl, and one of his religious exercises 
is to habituate himself to think that he is a woman. Thus the 
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followers of the Sakti school justify their appellation by the 
belief that God is a woman and it ought to be the aim of all to 
become a woman. 

Tripurasundarl is propitiated and eventually attained by 
kfesiiming this vow ’( DlksS ) of a devoted worship of her. This 
VbW is o* three kinds. The first consists in fully concentrating 
the mind on the Devi as sitting on the lap of Siva in the Maha- 
ftAdthavana ( a garden of lotuses), as possessed of a body which 
is ptir'e Joy 'and is the original cause of all, and as identical with 
Che’s oWn self. The second is the Cakrapuja, the worship by 
rheAns of the myfetic circles, which is a BShyaySga, or material 
Worship ; and the third consists in studying and knowing the 
’true doctrine. The second is the proper Sakti ceremonial. It 
consists in the Worship of a picture of the female organ drawn 
in the centre of another consisting of a representation of nine 
such organs, the Whole of Which forms the Sricakra. The pictures 
are dfaVn on a Bhurjaleaf or a piece of silken cloth or on a gold 
leaf’. With reference to this worship it must be observed that 
there are two classes of Saktas : (1) Kaulika and (2) Sama^in. 
Thd former worship the gross material object, while the latter 
have a fecoursd to imagery. The worship of the pictures just 
mentioned is refeorted to by Ancient (Purva) Kaulas, while the 
modern ( Uttara ) Kaulas worship the organ of a living beautiful 
wcmAn. The Kaulas worship their goddess by offering to her, 
And themselves using, wine, flesh, honey ( Madhu ), fish and such 
other things. Tke Samayins, of course, abstain from such 
practices. There are even Brahmanas, who secretly profess the 
doctrines of the Sakta school and worship the goddess Tripura- 
sUndarl in accordance with the Purva-Kauia or Uttara-Kaula 
way. There are no distinctions of caste when the worship of the 
BhairAvIcakrA is going on. Men of all castes become Brahmanas, 
but they resume their own castes when the worship is over 7 '. 
There are several more innocent and decorous modes of wor- 
shipping the goddess under the names of Lalita and Upanga- 
lalita mentioned in the ordinary religious books. The worship 
of the latter comes off dn the fifth lunar day of Asvina and of 

1 ‘fSaundaryalahari V. 41,'cottimentary. 

2 Aufrecbit’s Oif. Cat. p. 92, n. 

87 t R. G. BUandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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the former for the first ten days. The latter, when so worshipped 
by women, wards off widowhood 1 . 

XIV. The Sect of Ganapatyas. 

§ 111. Rudra had his hosts of Maruts, who were called his 
Ganas, and the leader of these Ganas was Ganapati, the name 
Rudra, as we have seen, was generalised and signified a number 
of spirits partaking of the character of the original Rudra 5 and so 
was the name Ganapati generalised and meant many leaders of 
the Ganas or groups. Another name, Vinayaka, denoting a spirit 
also came into use. In the AU. Rudra is identified with many 
gods or spirits, and among these there is one called Vinayaka. 
In the MBh. ( Anu 6 asanaparvan 151, v. 26 ) Ganesvaras and 
Vinfiyakas are mentioned amongst the gods, who observe the 
actions of men and are present everywhere ; and again, ( v. 57 ) 
VinSyakas are said to remove all evil from men when praised. 
Ganesvaras, or Ganapatis, and Vinayakas are here represented, 
as the former are in the Satarudriya, many in number and 
present everywhere. 

In the Manavagrhyasutra < 2. 14 ) is given an account of 
Vinayakas. They are four in number. And their names are 
(1) S&lakatankata, (2) Kusmandar&japutra, (3) U 6 mita, and (4) 
Devayajana. When possessed by these a person pounds sods of 
earth, cuts grass, and writes on his body, and sees in dreams 
waters, men with shaved heads, camels, pigs, asses, etc., and feels 
he is moving in the air, and when walking, sees somebody pur- 
suing him from behind. Again, when possessed by these, Princes 
Royal do not obtain the kingdom, though qualified to govern. 
Girls do not obtain bridegrooms, though possessed of the 
necessary qualities. Women do not get children, even if other- 
wise qualified. The children of other women die. A learned 
teacher qualified to teach does not obtain pupils, and there are 
many interruptions and breaks in the course of student. Trade 
and agriculture are unsuccessful. A person, who shows such 
signs of being possessed by Vinayaka, is made to go through the 
ceremony of bathing in waters brought from four places and 
with a little earth from four different quarters thrown into them! 


1 8ee HemSdri, Vratakhap<ja- 
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After bathing oblations of mustard oil extracted afresh should be 
offered to the four Vinayakas in a ladle mads of the wood of the 
Udumbara tree and. poured over the head of the individual. 
Then food of many sorts, rice, husked and unhuskpd, flesh, and 
fish, cooked as well as raw, pulse of various kinds, eto. should be 
put in^o a basket and the basket placed on the ground where four 
roads meet, the ground first being covered with Kusa grass. 
Then certain deities including evil spirits are invoked, and a 
wish expressed that they may be satisfied, and, becoming so, 
satisfy the,worshipper, etc. This is the ceremony which frees 
the persons haunted by the Vinayakas. 

Y&jnftvalkyh in his Smrti ( I. 27 Iff. ) giveB the same ceremony 
and frequently in the same words. But the ceremony appears 
in a somewhat more developed or complicated form. He begins 
by stating that Rudra and Brahmadeva appointed Vin&yaka to 
the leadership of the Ganas, ( i. e. made him Ganapati), and 
assigned to him the functions of raising difficulties and obstruc- 
tions in the actions of men. In the Smrti, one Vinayaka is only 
addressed, but instead of the four names occurring in the Sutra, 
six are given, viz. (1) Mita, (2) Sammita, (3) Sala, (4) Katankata, 
(5) Kusmanda, and (6) Rajaputra, and these are said to be six 
. different names of the one Vinayaka. After the basket with 
various kinds of food has been prepared, directions are given to 
make an obeisance to Ambika, the mother of Vinayaka. 

The form of the ceremony contained in the Sutra is un- 
questionably more ancient than that contained in the other work. 
But the difference between the two shows that during the period 
1 that had. elapsed between the composition of the Sutra and that of 
the Smrti, the four VinSyakas had become one Ganapati-Vin&yaka, 
having Ambik£ for his mother. It will thus be seen that, in his 
owti nature, this last god is an unfriendly or malignant spirit, 
but capable of being made friendly and benignant by propitiatory 
rites. In this respect, he resembles Rudra himself. That the 
Vinayakas had come to be objects of faith before the Christian 
era, may be taken to follow from the occurrence of the ceremony 
mentioned above in a Grhyasutra, But the one Ganapati-Vina- 
yaka, the son of Ambika, was introduced into the Hindu pantheop 
much later. 
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None of the Gupta j Inscriptions which ^"subjected to as 
examination- on a former occasion' contains any mention of his 
name or announces any gift or benefaction in his honour. But 
in two of the caves at Ellora, there are groups of images of Kfila, 
Kali, the Seven Mothers or Saktis, and Ganapati*. These caves 
are to he referred to the latter part of the eighth century. So that 
between the end of the fifth and the end of thej eighth oentury 
the Ganapati cult must have come into practice, and the Smrti 
of Yajnavalkya must have been written not earlier than the 
sixth century. Another Inscription, ^and an old relic, which 
indicate the prevalence of the worship of Ganapati, are found at 
a place called Ghatiyala, 22 miles north-west of Jodhpur. There 
is a column there, on the top of which there arc four images of 
Ganapati facing the four quarters. In the opening sentence of 
the Inscription engraved on it, an obeisance is madoto yij^yajcn. 
The date of the inscription's Vikrama-Samvat 018 =f A. D. 

When and how the god came to have the" elephant’s head, it is 
difficulty determine. The images in the cave-temples at Ellora 
have that head, and Bhavabhuti also in the beginning of fche-^ 
eighth century describes him, in the opening stanza of the 
MalatlmSdhava, as possessed of such a head. Rudra-Siva and 
the gods allied with him were connected closely with forests and 
wild places, in which elephants also were found.^The hide worn 
by Rudra and by his consort also in one of her forms was the 
hide of an~ elephant, and it perhaps" suited the fancy of some men 
to place the head^of that’animal over the body of a god originally 
mischievous. Ganapati 's reputation for wisdom is, I belieyp, to 
be attributed to the confusion between him and Bfhaepaii, ?vbo 
in RV. II. 23. 1 is called Ganapati. Brhaspati, of .course, is tbe 
Vedic god of wisdom, and is called the sage of sages. 

§ 112. Six varieties of the Ganapatya seot are mentioned by 
Anandagiri, or Anant&nandagiri as he is sometimes called, in his 
Samkardigvijaya as well as by Dhanapati in bis commentary on 

1 Bee my ‘Peep into the Early History of Jjjdis’ ; y#. 

jp. 336ff, 

8 In RBvapa-ki-khSi, in the plreumw^abulatorj? j»a|»a^e fnd REro^yar* 

temples. Bee Cave-Temples by Fergusson and Burgess. 

3 Ep.Ind.Vol.IX, pp. 277 ff, 
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the corresponding work of Madhava. The first consists of those 
who adore Mahigsnapati. Mahaganapati is, according tQ thw> 
the creator, and be alone remains when Br&bmadeva and other? 
have been destroyed at the time of the dissolution- Hs ?bQpld ha 
meditated upon as possessed of his peculiar face with ope tooth 
and as embraced by the Sakti. By his own wonderful power, ha 
creates Brahmadeva and others. One, who repe&ts the original 
Mantra and meditates on this Ganapati, attains supreme bjjfjg. 
The name of the person who expounds these doctrine? to the 
Acarya is given ft? Girijasuta. 

Another interlocutor follows. His name is Ganapatikumftra, 
and he adores Haridraganapati. He takes his stand on RV. II, 
23. 1, and makes out this text to mean “We meditate on thee 
who art the leader of the group of Rudra, Visnu, Brahman, Indra 
and others, and art the instructor of sages Bhrgu, Guru, Sesa and 
others, the highest of all who know the sciences, the greatest 
lord of the Brahmans engaged in the creation of the world, i. e. 
adored by Brahman and others in the work of creation and 
others He should he worshipped and meditated on as being 
dressed in a yellow silken garment, bearing a yellow sacred 
thread, having fojjr arms, three eyes and his face suffused over 
by turmeric ointment, and holding a noose and ap elephant-gpftd 
and a staff in bifl hand. He who worships the god in this form, 
obtains emancipation. Ganapati is the causa of fh? ybple yotjd, 
and Brahma ao4 others are his parts. The worphippej of j?bjs 
Ganapati should bear, on both of his arms, the marks of Gjftpa- 
pati’s face and one tooth impressed upon them py a heated jjon 
stamp. 

Then came Herambasuta, who was the worshipper of Ucchista- 
ganapati. The followers of this variety resort to the left-handed 
path ( Vamam&rga ), which probably was set up in imitation of 
the Kaula worship of Sakti. The form of Ganapati meditated 
on is very obscene. There is no distinction of caste among the 
followers of this sect. No restriction is to be observed, such as 
marriage imposes, and promiscuous intercourse is allowed and 
also the use of wine. The follower should have a red mark on 
his forehead. All the ordinary ceremonies, such as twilight 
adorations ( Saihdhyavandana ), are left to a pa an’? owp yill. 
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< Tli© followers of the other three Ganapatis, Navanita, Svarnaj 
and Saihtana, worship their god, they say, according to the Sruti. 
B, t since Ganapati is adored in the beginning of every religious 
act, he is the chief god and all the other gods ajtei parts of him 
and should be worshipped as such. They regard, the whole world 
as Gaftiapati and adore him as such. 

Since the god Ganapati -Vinay aka was introduced about the 
sixth centufy, it is questionable whether these several sects 
existed at the time of Samkaracarya. The imprinting of the face 
and the tooth of the god on the arms was a custom common to 
them with the Madhya Vaisnavas, though it is hardly indicative 
of the period. in which the sect arose. But the worship of Gana- 
pati without reference to any particular sect practised by 
nearly all Hindus at the beginning of any religious ceremony 
and on special ooeasions. His image made of clay is worshipped 
with great, -pomp, in the Maratha country on the fourth lunar day 
of the month of Bhidrapada ( September), and $t Chinchwad near 
Poona there is a special establishment for the exclusive worship 
of that god. 

XV. Skanda or Karttikeya. 

' ' '§ 113. Another god whose worship was extensively practised 
in ancient times, but is now rare, is Skanda or Karttikeya The 
'general belief is‘ that he was the son of Siva and Parvatl. But 
■ in 'the Ram&yanA he is represented as the son of the god of fire 
and Gangai ( I. chap. 37 ). The foetus was thrown by Ganga 
-On the Himavat mountain, and it was nourished by the six 
stars' contetituting the oonstellation of Krttika ( Pleiades ), and 
was thus called the son of the Krttikas or Karttikeya. In 
the MBh. ( Vanaparvan, chap. 229 ) also he is represented as the 
sou of Fire, dnit the mother was Agni's true wife Syaha, who had 
* assumed th'e forms of the wives of six Rsis, whom Agni loved. 
' But here he is called the son of Siva also, as Agni is a form of 
; that god. ■. There are other stories connecting him with Siva and 
Parvatl as his parents. But whatever the legend may have been 
' there is no question that he was connected with Siva, and was 
the leader of one of his Ganas. There is a Lingayat tradition 
: reported-in the section on that sect 1 that he wag a founder of a 


Ante, p. 196 B. U, ] 
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'•Gotra, and was^a ;form of Siva himself. His having the peacock 
■ for his vehicle is also consistent with his connection with, Siva, 
.as peacocks ante found in forests of which, Rudra, . and his 
attendants werer*.gods. His being the leader of the army of the 
ogods was an idea^robably suggested by his being the leader of a 
Gana of Rudra’, And in historical times he has been associated 
with Siva. Under P. V. 3. 99, Patafijali mentions the images of 
Siva, Skanda and Visakha as being worshipped in his time. On 
-the reverse of the coins of the Kusana prince Kaniska, there are 
figures witli their names in Greek letters of Skando, Mabpseno, 
Koinaro and Bizago’. The first is Skanda, and because he was 
the commander of the army of the gods, he was also. Called 
Maliasena, which is the second name on the coin. The third is 
Kumara, which is also a name of Skanda, and the fourth is the 
Skr. Visakha. If the first three were the names of one deity only, 

• there was no necessity for giving three names and three £gures. 
These, therefore, must have been regarded as three different gods 
as Visakha undoubtedly was from his being mentioned separately 
from Skanda by Patafijali. In the story in the MBh. referred to 
above Visakha is mentioned as having arisen from the right side 
of Skanda when it was struck by Iudra’s thunderbolt. This is 
indicative of the tendency to make the two as one person ; and 
they appear to have been so made in later times. Or, lopking to 
the fact rhat there are two names of Buddha on the coins, the 
above three may have been the names of one single deity. There are 
also three indications of the prevalence of the worship of Skanda 
or Mahasena in the early centuries. In the year 414 A. D. was 
built a Pratolf, or gallery, in the temple of SvamrMahasena by 
one Dhruvasarman at Bilsad®. Several holy observances and 
vows in the name of Kumara and Karttikeya are mentioned in 
Hemadri’s Vratakhanda, and the w r orship of that god has not 
become obsolete even at the present day. 

XVI. The Sect of Sauras and the Northern Sun-Worship. 

§ 114. t urya, or the sun as the orb that is seen in the sky 
and not as an imaginary god of light, was a Vedic deity. It is 

1. See JBBRAS*ALflh XX, p. 385, 

2 lb, p- 395. -- - 
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but freasohhble to expect that the worship of such a deity should 
not become obsolete in later times, since the orb of the sun is 
dailk seen te thfe sky. In two passages in ItV. ( YII. 60. 1 ; 62. 2 ) 
the linger wishes the rising sun to declare him sinless to Mitra, 
Vbtun'a, and other gods. This idea probably aroBl from the fact 
that the rising sun by his bright light discloses everything that 
has been Hone in the darkness of the previous night, and thence 
it developed into a belief that the sun destroys sins. Kausitaki 

f 

Is represented to have adored the sun in the morning, at midday, 
and id the evening, and having made offering! 'of water with 
ffoWers, sandal, etc. or without ( Arghya ), prayed for the removal 
Of his siris ( KBU. II. 7). And this is what we do or are expected 
to *do in our twilight and midday adorations. 


Water Is sipped by repeating a formula expl&Aive of a wish 
tbilt tb’e &uh, Manyu And Manyupati may protect the adorer from 
Ptoigtistal. '3, andTA. X. 25. 1). After thk'fc, three offerings 
Of ’water With or without the other ingredients ftrl made to tbe sun 
m Repeating the Gayatrl, and then the water 11 whirled round 
his head by the adorer by repeating the Mantra “ That Aditya is 
P'rkhtilh ” I . AsValayftna directs that, while aflcftrihg the morning 
twilight, one facing the east should repeat the U&yatrl-M antra 
tiliifoe "Whole disc of the sun has risen, and in thb evening with 
his feoe toWards the west till the whole has gbrib flown and the 
sVai! h&ve begun to appear ( AG. III. 7. 4 — 6 ). 


In the Upanayana ceremony, when the boy is invested with 
the sacred thread and other badges of a student^ ttfe, he is made 
to look at the orb of the sun, when the preceptor, Addressing that 
.deity, prays “ Oh god Savitar, this is thy studfent, protect him. 
May he not die ” ( AG. I. 20. 6 ). Khadira prescribes the adora- 
tion of the sun for the enjoyment of riches and for the attainment 
of fame ( fehadiragrhyasutra IY. 1. 14 and $3). The hymn 
addressed by Yudhisthira to the sun after he eAfired his forest- 
residehcfe, and his having obtained a vessel frtfln him for the 
production of all the food wanted by him, his family and 
followers, are well-known. 


tn the "seventh century May ura, who lived at the court of 


I Aaav adityo Brahma. 
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Harsavardhana, composed a hundred stanzas to obtain relief 
from the white leprosy from which he suffered. About the be- 
ginning of the eighth century Bhavabhuti makes the Sutradhara, 
or the manager, of the Malatimadhava offer prayers to the rising 
sun to remove all his sins and bestow holy blessings on him. 

Thus the sun has been adored since the Vedic times for the 
removal of sins, and the bestowal of riches, food, fame, health, 
and other blessings. At the present day twelve prostrations are 
made to Surya by repeating twelve of his names, all of which 
have a Sanskrit etymology, and there is no foreign look about 
them. There is also a more elaborate set of such prostrations. 

§ 115. It cannot but be expected, therefore, that a school 
should come into existence for the exclusive worship of the sun. 
And such a school is that of the Sauras. Anandagiri brings 
Samkara into contact with the followers of this sect at a place in 
the south called Subrahman.va situated at the distance of fourteen 
days’ journey from Anantasayana or Trivendram. The name of 
their leader was Divakara, and they wore a circular spot of red 
sandal on the forehead and bore red flowers. The substance of 
the account of this school given by Divakara is as follows : — 

The Supreme Soul, the Sun, is the author of the world. He 
is the tutelary deity of the Sauras and is adored by them. The 
Srutis themselves speak of him as the cause of the world, such 
as “ the sun is the soul of moveable and immoveable things” 
(RV. I. 115. 1) and “ That Aditya is Brahman ”. Brahman with 
which the sun has thus been identified is the cause of the whole 
world, according to the text, from which all these beings originate, 
etc. ( TU. III. 1. 1 .). There is also a Snirti text in favour of this 
doctrine. There are six classes of devotees of the sun all bearing 
a mark made by red sandal, wearing a garland of red flowers, 
and repeating the formula of eight syllables. Some worship the 
orb of the sun who has just risen as Brahmadeva, the creator, 
others, the sun on the meridian as Isvara, the destroyer. He is also 
regarded as the originator. Some regard the setting sun as Visnu, 
the protector, and, considering him as the cause of the creation 
and destruction also and as the highest entity, worship him. There 
are some who resort to all the three suns as a triple form. Others, 
observing the vow of regularly seeing the orb, adore the Supreme 

88 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vo). IV. ] 
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Soul as existing in it with golden whiskers and golden hair. One 
section of this class is devoted simply to the vow of the observa- 
tion of the disc, and they see the orb, worship it in the sixteen 
ways, dedicate all their actions to the god, and do not eat with- 
out seeing the orb. The devotees of the sixth class imprint the 
orb on their forehead, arms and bosom with a heated iron piece 
and meditate on the god in their minds continuously. All these 
six classes have to repeat the same Mantra, or formula, of eight 
syllables. The followers of this creed like other sectarians inter- 
pret various Vedic texts as setting forth the greatness and the 
supremacy of their own god. The Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ) and 
the Satarudriya are so expounded, and the conclusion is that all 
who desire emancipation should adore the sun, should bear his 
marks on the body, and mutter the Mantra. 

§ 116. So far there is no trace of foreign influence in the 
development of the Saura system. But such an influence un- 
doubtedly contributed to the growth of the sun-worship prevalent 
in Northern India from the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Var&hamihira in the stanza twice quoted before ( Brhatsamhita, 
chap. 60, 19 ) tells us that the installation and consecration of the 
images and temples of the sun should be caused to be made by 
the Magas, and generally those who worship a certain deity 
according to their special ritual should be made to perform the 
oeremony concerning that ceity. This shows that the Magas 
were, according to ^arahamihira, the special priests of the sun- 
god. There is a legend concerning this matter in the Bhavisya- 
pur&na ( chap. 139 ). Samba, the son of Krsna by J&mbavatl, 
constructed a temple of the sun on the banks of the CandrabhagS, 
the modern Chenab in the Punjab, and no local Brahmana would 
accept the office of a regular priest of the temple. He thereupon 
asked Gauramukha, the priest of Ugrasena. He told him to get 
Magas, who were special sun-worshippers, from Sakadvlpa. Then 
is given the history of the Magas. Sujihva was a Brahmana of 
the Mihira Gotra. He had a daughter of the name of Niksubhi, 
with whom the sun fell in love. The son of these two was called 
Jarasabda or Jarasasta, and from him sprang all Magas. They 
wore a girdle round their waist, which was called Avyanga. 
Thereupon Samba went on the back of Garuda, his father’s 
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vehicle, to S&kadvlpa, brought some Magas from it and installed 
them into the office of priests of the temple he had constructed. 

The Magas have long been known in the literary history of 
India. There is an Inscription at Govindapur in the Gay& 
District dated Saka 1059, corresponding to 1137-38 A. D., in the 
opening stanza of which the Magas, who sprang from the sun, 
are represented to have been brought into the country by Samba. 
Sir great poets, the works of some of whom are extant, are also 
mentioned. There are traces of the Magas elsewhere, and there 
are Brahmanas of that name in Rajputana and some other 
provinces of Northern India. 

Now these Magas are the Magi of ancient Persia, and the 
name Jarasasta mentioned above as occurring in the Bhavisya- 
purana connects them with the Avesta prophet Zarathushtra. 
The Avyahga, which according to the Purana they wore round 
their waist, was the same as the Aivyaonghen of the Avesta 
language, which last signifies the Kusti worn by the Parsees at 
the present day. AlberunI, speaking of the Persian priests 
Magians, says that they existed in India and were called Magas'. 
The idea of locating them on a continent called Sakadvlpa must 
have arisen from the fact that they were foreigners like the 
Sakas, with whom the Indians had been familiar since the 
Becond or third century before the Christian era. 

Evidently then the worship of the sun or Mihira-worship was 
brought into India by the old Persian priests Magi, but at whose 
instance and under what circumstances they came it is difficult 
to say. The legendary tradition of their having been brought by 
Samba was current in the first half of the twelfth century, as we 
have seen from the Inscription. The temple on the Candrabbaga 
referred to above was that which existed at Multan, and a glowing 
description of which is given by the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang. Four centuries later it was seen by AlberunI R . It 
existed till the seventeenth century, when it was finally destroyed 
by Auranzeb. Multan is the same as the Sanskrit Mulasthana, 
and this name may have been given to the place, because the 


1 Saohau’s Translation, Vol. I, p. 21. 

2 Ibid, Vol. I, p. 116. 
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new worship of the sun was first organised there and it was its 
original seat. 

On the coins of Kaniska there occurs a figure with the name 
Miiro = Mihira by its side. Mihira is the Sanskritised form of 
the Persian Mihr, which is a corruption of Mithra, the Avestio 
form of the Yedic Mitra. The cult of Mihr had originated in 
Persia, and it extended itself up to Asia Minor and even Rome, 
and the proselytising energy which characterised its first 
adherents must have led to its extension towards the east alBO, 
and of this extension the figure of Mihira on Kaniska s coin is an 
evidence. The cult, therefore, must have penetrated to India 
about the time of that Kusana prince, and the Multan temple 
which was its original seat must have bseu constructed about 
the same time. 

An Inscription at Mandasaur records the construction of a 
temple to the sun in the year 437 A. D. by a guild of weavers, and 
its repair in the year *173 A. D. Another on a copperplate found 
at Indore in the Bulandshahar District in the United Provinces 
mentions an endowment of Devavisnu in 464 A. D. for lighting 
a lamp in a temple of the sun. And in a third is recorded a 
grant in 511 A. D. to a temple of Aditya, or the sun. A great 
many more sun temples have been discovered especially in 
Western India from Multan down to Cutch and northern Gujarat 1 . 
The ruins of one exist at Modhera, eighteen miles to the south of 
Patan in the last-named province, and they contain the date 
Vikrama 1083 corresponding to 1027 A. D. There was another 
at Gwalior constructed in the time of Mihirakula, the Huna 
Prince, in the beginning of the sixth century. 

The form of the idol of the sun worshipped in such temples is 
described by Varahamibira ( Brhatsamhita, chap. 58 ), but the 
features mentioned by him which have a significance for our 
present purpose are that his feet and legs should be enclosed or 
covered up to the knees and he should be dressed in the fashion 
prevalent in the North ( v. 46 ), and that he should be encircled 
by an Avaynga ( v. 4/ ). Accordingly the images of the sun 
that are found in the temples mentioned above have boots 

1 Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujrat, London 1903, 
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reaching up to the knees, and a girdle round the waist with 
one end hanging downwards 1 . This last is a Persian feature, 
as we have already seen, and the other also must have the same 
or similar origin. It certainly is not Indian. The features of 
the idol of the sun and the fact of Magas, who were descended 
from the Persian Magi, being its priests point unmistakably to 
the conclusion that the cult was introduced into India from 
Persia, and I believe that the construction of so many temples 
was also due to the foreign influence. For, in the account of the 
Saura systems we have given above, there is not the remotest 
allusion to a temple of the sun. According to all appearances, 
therefore, the cult prevalent in Northern India was entirely 
distinct from those systems. It does not appear to have allied 
itself with any one of these latter. But it was accepted by the 
mass of the Hindus as a general worship of the sun, and the 
feelings which it evoked could not have been different from those 
which the indigenous worship gave rise to. And the manner in 
which devotion to the sun is expressed in the Inscriptions which 
we find in some of the temples, has nothing special or foreign in 
it. The Magas themselves, the priests of the new cult, were 
gradually thoroughly Hinduised until they became undistin- 
guishable from the other Hindus and formed only a separate 
caste. 

In the copper-plate grant of Harsavardhana, who lived in the 
middle of the seventh century, his father Prabhakarvardhana, 
his grandfather Adityavardhana and his great-grandfather Rajya- 
vardhana are all styled great devot es of the sun ( Paramaditya- 
bhakta) 2 . This is an evidence to show that the sun cult, probably 
made up of a mixture of the indigenous and foreign forms, 
prevailed in the beginning of the sixth century and was professed 
by great princes. 

/ / ' 

XVII. Resume of Saivism & Other Minor Systems, Part II. 

§ 117. The fearful and destructive phenomena of nature led 
to the conception of, and belief in, the god Rudra, the terrible 
howler, accompanied by his groups, or Ganas, called sometimes 

1 Ibid., Plate LVI. 

% Epigraph'a Indica, Vol. I, pp. 72-73 
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Rudras or Rudriyas, who were minor howlers. This prod, when 

» • 

propitiated, became the auspicious Siva, the beneficent Samkara 
and the benignant Sambhu. The conception gradually developed 
further, until Rudra became the god of wild and awful scenes, 
such as cemeteries, mountains and forests. Of the beasts end 
savages that dwelt in these last and of the thieves- and outcasts 
that resorted to them, he became the lord. Subsequently he 
developed into the god who pervades the universe dwells in fire 
and water in all beings and in herbs and trees and was the 
supreme ruler of all. When he rose to this position, he became 
the subject of Upanisad speculation, by meditating on whom and 
seeing whom everywhere in the universe a man attained blissful 
serenity. 

But the awful and wild side of his nature was not effaced, but 
went on developing; and when religious schoo s such as that of 
the Paficaratras came to be established, one with Rudra or Pasu- 
pati as the god to be adored was set up some time after. Its founder 
was a human being, who came to be known as Lakutin or Lakulin, 
the holder of a club, and Lakullsa or Nakullsa, the lord, the 
holder of the club. Pancartha was the title of the work attributed 
to him, and his system came to be known by the name of Pasu- 
pata. Two extreme schools were developed out of this, and also 
one, which was more moderate, known by the name of the Saiva. 
Traces of these schools have been found from about the second 
century of the Christian era to about the twelfth. 

But the repulsive nature of the two extreme schools and the 
wild and fantastic character of the other two led to a reaction, 
and in the beginning of the ninth century we have the first 
Kasmir school ; and about a hundred years afterwards was 
founded another. These are very sober in their doctrines and 
practices, and may be considered to have been influenced by the 
school of Samkara, though an escape from his severe spiritual 
monism has been provided for, so as to allow of an individual 
existence to the delivered soul. 

A further reform was effected about the middle of the eleventh 
century by the Lihgay at school. The philosophical doctrines of 
this school amount to this : that God is infinite intelligence and 
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joy, is the creator of the world and the instructor and redeemer of 
mankind, and that the individual soul attains to a unity of bliss- 
ful experience with him by gradually estranging himself from 
the world, pursuing a course of devotional worship, abandoning 
himself to God and seeing him in everything. This philosophy 
seenib to have been influenced by the tenets of the school of 
Ramanuja. The spirit of the Lingayats was, however, combative, 
and they set up for themselves a community distinct from that 
which owes its origin to the Brahmanic system. All the while, 
however, during the existence of these schools the general 
worship of Rudra-Siva has prevailed among ordinary people 
regardless of the doctrines of these schools. 

Siva was associated with his consort Parvati or UmS. She 
too had a beneficent and majestic character as alluded to in the 
KnU. But just as an aboriginal element contributed to the 
formation of the character of Rudra-Siva, so an aboriginal ele- 
ment of a more distinct nature came to be combined with his 
consort, and she became a terrible goddess that had to be 
appeased by animal and even human sacrifices. But since the 
lustful nature of man is very strong in him, that goddess under 
the name of Tripurasundarl ( the beauty of the three cities ) or 
Lalita ( sportively graceful ) became the creator of the world, and 
was also worshipped with debasing and sensual rites ; and thus 
came in the school of the Saktas, who looked forward to an 
identity with Tripurasundarl as the goal of their existence. 

Gauapati as the leader of a host was, of course, connected 
with Rudra-Siva. That idea became mingled with the idea of 
V'nayaka, an evil spirit that possessed men, and thus the com- 
bined god Ganapati-Vinayaka became an object of worship on 
the principle that an obstructive and evil spirit should be first 
propitiated before beginning an action. Thereafter he became 
the special god of six minor sects, one of these holding doctrines 
as debasing as those of the Sakta cult. 

Skanda was more closely connected with Siva as the lord of 
his Genas or groups ; and afterwards came to be believed to bfa 
b b son-, and his worship prevailed for several centuries 
from the time of Patanjali downwards and has not become 
Obsolete even at the present day. 
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The Sun was a god worshipped in early times and his cult did 
not disappear, as his orb was daily visible. But he became the 
object of sectarian worship some time later. About the third 
oentury, however, of the Christian era, another cult of the Sun 
was introduced from Persia. It took root on Indian soil and 
prevailed for a long time in North-Western India, a good many 
splendid temples having been erected from time to time for his 
worship. A special caste of priests of the name of Magas was 
associated with the cult, and the masses of the Hindu population 
adopted it as if it had been indigenous to the country. 

XVIII. Hindu Theism and Pantheism. 

§ 118. As the theoretic or philosophic portion of the doctrines, 
taught by the founders of most of the various systems we have 
examined, are based on certain fundamental ideas contained in 
the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita, I deem it necessary to devote 
this last section to a consideration of the question as to what 
those ideas definitely are, and to what extent they have been 
adopted or modified by the promulgators of those systems to 
suit their specific purposes. 

In discussing these ideas, some scholars make a broad dis- 
tinction between Vedanti.sm, which they identify with Pantheism, 
and Theism. If they find any passage expressive of the imma- 
nence of God in the world in a work whose main aim is theistic, 
they consider such a passage to be interpolated. I have already 
alluded to this mental attitude in the beginning of the present 
work, but it is necessary to say something more on the subject. 
If they mean by Theism the Deism of the eighteenth century, 
according to which the world is a machine constructed and set 
in motion by God, who remains apart from it, with perhaps the 
additional doctrine that he enters into relations with men who 
worship him and appeal to him. they are probably right. But 
this is not Hindu Theism. The immanence of God in the 
external world and in the heart of man is its essential doctrine. 
But that is perfectly consistent with the belief in God’s tran- 
scendency, that is, his being distinct from the world and man 
and above them, influencing them, controlling them, pro- 
tecting them, and listening to prayers. That the ideas of 
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imm&nenee *nd transcendency are not incompatible or incon- 
sistent with each other is admitted even by European thinkers. 
3?he Theism of the Bhagavadglta is a Theism of this nature, and 
consequently the passages expressive of immanence are by no 
means to be regarded as interpolated. Theism of this nature is 
contained in the Upani sad s also, though there are pantheistic 
doctrines of varied sorts. 

Pantheism as formulated by Spinoza is thus stated : — “ God, 
though undetermined ab extra, is capable of infinite self-determi- 
nation. Thus God, the causa sui, manifests himself in an infinite 
multiplicity of particular modes. Spinoza is, therefore, both pan- 
theist and panoosmist : God exists only as realised in the cosmos : 
the cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God 1 .' ’ The Upanisads 
contain pantheistic doctrines corresponding to what is stated in 
the first two sentences of this quotation. There are affirmations 
that when one thing is known, everything becomes known, as in 
the case of a ball of earth, on knowing the true nature of which 
one knows the true nature of all that is made of earth, etc. 
( ChU. VI. 1. 4 1; that when the soul is seen, heard and known, 
all this becomes known, and the Brahman, the Ksatra, these 
worlds, these gods, these Vedas, these elements, — all this is the 
Soul ( BU. IV. 4 . 6 ). Then again there are such statements as : 
“ That $at alone existed in the beginning, one without a second. 
That reflected “I may be many and multiply ”. It created light ”. 
This statement is to the effect that everything existing is a form 
or moJ^cation of God. There are many such passages in the 
Upanisads and several of these are quoted in Samkaracarya’s 
Bb&sya on the Brahmasutras I. 4. 23-27. But it is by no 
moans to be inferred that the Upanisad Pantheism is of the 
nature set forth in the last sentence of the quotation from 
Spinoza, that is ; Brahman is, not exhausted in the world, 
but it exists separately also. But the objection to this view is 
that Brahman being of the nature of spirit is not like the body 
divisible into parts, so that one may become developed into the 
world and another remain outside ; and this is affirmed in a text 
of the SU. ( VI. 19 ). This inconsistency is removed by Badara- 

•.1 EjSeyclopaedia Britanica, Eleventh Edition, Vol- XX, p. 683a, under 
F&tUkeisni. 

2§ l R. G-. Rheada'rk&r’a Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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yana in Brahmasutras II. 1. 26-27. The argument is that though 
the Upanisads state that the constituent cause of the world is 
Brahman, they at the same time affirm the existence of Brahman 
separately from the world ( ChU. III. 12. 6 ; and VI. 3. 2 ). The 
two are inconsistent on the theory that Brahman is a spirit and 
not disoerptible into parts. Though they are thus inconsistent, 
they must both be accept ad on the authority of the sacred texts, 
since the true nature of Brahman and the world is beyond the 
reach of human intellect. This solution of the difficulty is in- 
admissible to non-believers in the sacred texts, but it showB that 
Badarayana does not agree with the latter part of Spinoza’s 
definition of Pantheism, i. e., according to him, the sacred texts 
do not affirm that “ God exists only as realised in the cosmos : the 
eosmos exists only as a manifestation of God ”. The inconsis- 
tency pointed out by him is based on the impossible conception 
of Brahman's being divisible into parts. But it will not arise if, 
instead of bringing in this conception, we suppose that in one 
aspect Brahman is the material or constituent cause of the world 
or realised in the world, and from another point of view, it 
remains pure and beeomes the object of contemplation and devo- 
tion. Whatever it may be, Badarayana 's view appears to me to 
he correct, and the Pantheism of the Upanisads is not e^ctly the 
same as thdb formulated Spinoza. 

But even this partial Pantheism is only one of the doctrines 
set forth in the Upanisads. As mentioned in the beginning they 
contain the rudiments not only of one system of religious philo- 
sophy, but of a good many and even of Buddhism. When 
Brahman or the Supreme Soul is affirmed to be distinct from the 
world and thus there is a denial of the partial Pantheism I have 
spoken of, that soul is represented as dwelling in the external 
world and in the soul of man ; that is to say, Theism is taught 
with the immanency of God in the world and in man. For 
instance in the BU. III. 7. 7-30 1 we have first “ He who dwelling 
in the earth is distinct from it, whom the earth does not know, 
whose body the earth is, and who, being in the inside, controls the 
earth, is the indestructible controlling soul ”, In the following 
passages up to 30 we have precisely the same statement about W’ater, 
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fire, the sky, wind, the sun, the moon and stars, the quarters, the 
lightning, thunderbolt, all the worlds, all the Yedas, all sacrifices, 
all beings, the vital breath, speech, the eye, the ear, the mind, the 
skin, light, darkness, the seminal fluid, and the (individual) soul. 
Here the inward controlling soul is mentioned as distinct from 
the earth and all the rest, up to the individual soul, and still as 
dwelling in them, controlling them from the inside, and having 
these for his body. The whole section winds up with the affirma- 
tion that this controlling soul is not seen, but is the seer ; is not 
heard, but hears ; is not apprehended by thought, but apprehends 
by thought ; is not known, but knows ; there is no other seer, no 
other hearer, no other apprehend er, and there is no otheT knower. 
Herein are brought out the peculiar points of Hindu Theism : 
God is the only seer, the only hearer, and the only knower, that 
is, he is all-seeing, all-hearing, and all-knowing ; and nobody can 
see him, hear him, or know him. He is distinct from all objects, 
but dwells in them and controlls tin m. Texts exprt ssive of such 
an immanency are to be found in many places in the UpanisadB. 
God being thus distinct from the world, though immanent, can 
be the object of devoted meditation, and can be attained by means 
of truth, knowledge and purity. Mere immanency of this nature 
does not at all constitute the Pantheism formulated by Spinoza. 
There is therefore no ground whatever for regarding as an 
interpolation the occurrence of texts expressive of it in su«h 
a theistic work as the Bhagavadglta. 

We have noticed above the manner in which B&dar&yana 
removes the inconsistency between God’s developing himself into 
the world, while at the same time he is transcendent, and his 
being a simple spirit without parts. SamkaracSrya fairly explains, 
I think, Badarayana’s view. But raising a further objection, he 
brings in his own doctrine eventually, that the so-called develop- 
ment of Brahman into the world is farcied by ignorance and is 
noi true, that is, the world is an illusion. There are two dootrines 
indicative of the relation of God to the world, the so-called 
Parip&mavida and the Vivartavada. The former implies real 
development and the latter, an illusive development. This last is 
the dootrine of Samkaracarya, wherefore his system should be 
called Si-ngularism rather than spiritual monism ; while the first 
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is that dearly held by the author of the Sutras* This isevident' 
from his very definition of Brahman as that from which every- 
thing originates, in whioh everything lives, and into which' 
everything resolves itself in the end, and from the manner iri ; 
which in the first P&da of the Second Chapter he answers the 
objections based upon the theory that an intelligent being 
cannot develop into non-intelligent or insensate matter ; and 
Samkaraoarya himself acknowledges at the end of his comment cat 
II. 1. 14 that the author of the Sutras follows the Parin&ma doctrine 
though to save his theory, he imagines without any grounds 
that B&darayana has in view the ordinary or illusory condition' 
of things in doing so. 

SarhkarScarya’s Vivartavada it was which the later schools of 
Vaisnavism and Saivism contended against ; for even according 
to him, it leaves no scope for the relation of the ruler and' the 
ruled, i. e., God and the devotee, in the condition of reality when 
all illusion is dispelled and one spirit alone exists ( II. 1. 14). 
Most of them adopted BadarSyana’s Parin&mavada, but the 
distinctness of God, man and the world, which was necessary for 
the validity of their doctrines of worship and devotion, they 
secured by qualifying the mode of develbpment. By this quali- 
fication they also steered clear of the inconsistency pointed out 
by Badarayana in II. 1. 26, so that his mode of satisfaction was 
not necessary for them. Ramanuja lays down that the rudiments 
of the individual souls and of the insensate world exist in. G®d 
himself as his characteristics or body, and with these he develops 
into the world, thus giving rise to the three distinct substances, 
the material world, the individual soul, and God as the controller. 
Nimbarka maintains that the other two substances do not 1 
characterise God or form his body, but btb dependent upon him 
for their existence, and in a subtle form constitute his powet' or 
capacity, which develops into the animate and inanimate world.' 
Visnusvamin, and therefore Vallabha, hold that the highest God*' 
or Parabrahman, manifests himself as the material world, 1 the 
individual soul, and the supreme controller, but in the ©ourae of* 
development his attributes of intelligence and joy are concealed 
by his mysterious power, and thus is produced the material- 1 
world, while, his joy alone being concealed, individual souls' 
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came intb exietence, and when thethrfeeaiw mtftliteBt* or* inflate* 
cSialed, he beoomes the supreme controller.' add# tWb 

other forms ofParabrahman or Purusrbttkmtt; afe ffirttfiteWt 1 ifl 
the seotiotj' on this System. Madhvh rejGbt# ttttf dbfltriritf o'f 
God beingibe oaflstituent cause of the' World 5 and COlfsi&tfllWitty' 
that of hie development; and lays doWh tlte fiv# cttehai 1 
diitinctlons between Gad, man, and the' Wbrfd sflcf WetWfeftif 
different individuals and objects involved in the ladt’tVHi' 
Of the older $atva schools, the Patopatr bring# 1 itt' tbe 
Pradh&na of the Sftmkhyas with its development* 1 orth# 1 mgtbriflt* 
cause of the world, with Patupati as the efficient o«u«te I^Hltebthav 
Sivacftrya in his comment on Br. 8. II & 38, steted thataecdrdiifg- 
to his predeoeBsors, a certain branch df the philosophy? bajfcd 1 <ffii 
the sacred texts revealed by Siva ( Again &B 1 ) held Sfvtfttf be 1 only* 
the efficient cause of the world. This must bra r6fWtelo#’tb' iW 
^aiva school which, as we have already stated) we# a 1 duallsHc 
or pluxalistio school. The VSyavIyasaifahitS according td’ hliH : 
states that Sakti, wr power, first originates from 1 SlVtt; ttWOd# 
Mayi, thence Avyakta ( I. 7. 3 ). By MfiyS’ is to bS u«derbtt>offi 
the wonderful oreative power of Siva, as is ervidfent from tlflP 
following veree 4, and Avyakta means the Frftdh&nfc) . aw appear# 
from that verse as well as vers® 7. He gives anCtfosTver #8 vrtitbli 1 
Sets forth that everything from the Sakti to the earth is produced 

tt * 

from the essence of Siva, so that Siva through the Sakti is both 

t 

the efficient and the constituent cause of the world. This Sakti 
is brought in by those who hold creation to he the development of 
.Siva, while it is not wanted for those Saiva philosophers who 
would keep the creative principle Maya or Pradh&na as distinct 
from Siva and undergoing independent development. Srlkantha 
explains the expression 1 Siva alone existed ’ occurring in SU. IV. 
18, undo* I. 4. 27, by ‘ Siva, with whom the Sakti ( the power ) in 
the term of the animate and the inanimate world was united, 
alone existed so as to fairm one entity \ so that he here under- 
stands Siva as possessed of the Sakti to be the constituent cause. 
In this respect his doctrine is similar to that of Nimb&rka. But 
immediately afterwards he speaks of the Cit and the A.cit forming 
the body of Siva and thus puts forth the same theory as that 


1 l Ante, p. 112,— N. B. U.) 
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of RSmftnuja, Practically he makes no distinction between the 
two. The theory of the Ling&yats is the same as the first form 
of the theory set forth by Srlkantha SivScftrya. Siva as qualified 
by the Sakti is the .creator, that is, is the efficient and the con- 
stituent cause of the world. The K&smlr Saivism attributes the 
production of the world to the will of God without any 
material cause, or affirms that God makes the world appear in 
himself. 

Thus most of these schools avoid the Pantheism of Spinoza 
and the incompatibility between God’s development into the 
world and his transcendency by holding that the rudiments of 
the material and the spiritual world associated with God as his 
characteristics, or as his body, or as his power only undergo 
development, he himself remaining pure. Visnusvamin and 
Vallabha, admitting, aS they do, the development of Purusottama 
into the world and at the same time his transcendency, follow 
B&dar&yana. The mysterious power which causes the differences 
by rendering certain qualities imperceptible, may be compared 
to the self-determining power of God involved in Spinoza's 
statement. The Kasmir Saivas do not bring in the idea of God 
as a constituent cause undergoing development and seem to 
admit the doctrine of creation out of nothing. 
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AB. = Aitarey a-Br&hmana. 

AG. = Asvalayana-Grhyasutra. 

AU. = Atharvasiras-Upanisad. 

AV. = Atharva-Veda. 

BhG. =Bhagavad-Glta. 

Bibl. Ind. = Bibliotheca Indioa. 
Br.S. = Brahma-Sutra. 

BrS. = Brhat-Samhita. 

BU. =Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad. 
Chowkh. = Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series. 

ChU. = Chandogya-Upanisad. 
HG. = Hiranyakesi-Grhyasutra 
KB. = Kausitaki-Brahmana. 
KBCJ. = Kausltaki-Brahmana- 
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KnU. = Kena-Upanisad. 
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MaiU. = Maitri-Upanisad. 
MBh. = Mahabhfirata. 

MU. = Mundaka-Upanisad. 
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RV. = Rg-Veda. 
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TA. = Taittirly a- Aranyaka. 
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VS. = Vajasaneyi-Samhitfi. 
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Akfara 25, 26 , 29 , 33, 39, 110, 11* 

8 brahman 113. 

Afiga 190; # sthala 192; yoga 8 , bhoga 8 , 
tySga 8 194. 

Acit 73, 239. 

Atharvasiras 151, 158. 

Advaita 110. 

AdhibhQta 24. 

Adbiyajoa 34. 

AdhyStma 25, 28, 48. 

Aniruddha 8, 9, 12, 13, 17, 18, 62, %, i 

120 . 

AntaryBmin 75, 112. 

Andhaka 11, 54. 

Apr&kpta 111. 

Abhigamana 56. 

Amaraaiihha 62. 

Arjuna 9, 11, 16-19, 23, 28, 29, 

36, 37. 

AvatKra 3, 9, 58f. 

Avitatkaraija 175. 

AvitadbhEgapa 173. 

Avyakta 25, 26, 43. 

Avyanga 219, 220. 

AhaihkSra 20, 74. 

AhiibsB 10, 46. 

Again a 169. 

AoBryBbhimBnayoga 77. 

Apava(mala) 185. 

Atmagupa 30. 

Atman 86. 

Ananda 86, 111, 191. 

Abhlra 51, °Palli51. 

ArBdhya 188fE. 

IjyB 56. 

Ifena 149, 1531., 159. 

IArara 73. 


Uttamapurusa 38. 

Upanisads, their composite character 
If., the tendency to rationalise 
Yajnas m the U. 21; the germ of 
the religion of devotion in the U. 39, 
40; IT. as interpreted and used by 
ilater propagandists 71, 73, 81. 225. 

Upamanyu 161f. 

UpasSgara 14. 

UpBdBna 56. 

UpBsanS 39, 40, 80. 

UmB 158f. 

Uamita 210. 

9$abha 59. 


Kapardln 147. 

Kabir 94ff. 

KartabhBja 122. 

Karman 20, 22, 35, 185 ; ( philosophy of 
rites ) 74, 75. 

Karmayoga 20-23, 31, 77. 

KalS 173f., 207, 208. 

Kallata 183. 

KBpSlika 168, 182f. 

EBma 207. 

KBmardpitva 176. 

KBrapa 173f. 

KBrukasiddbSntin 172. 
KBnmikasiddhBntiii 172. 

KBrttikeya 214, 215. 

KSrya 173f. 

KBlBmukha 168. 

Euiika 166. 

Eu^mBp^erSjaputra 210. 


EkSntikadharma 10, 17, 37, 40, 54. 
EkSntln 7, 

38, 

Aupanisada 72. 


80 ( R. G. Bbandarkar’a work*, Fot IF. ] 
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Peu'MNmmt, 

Kr?i?a 6, 14-17, 53, 54 ; cult of K. 108ft. 
Kevalin 76. 

Eesava 14, 15, 17, 18. 

Kaurusya 165. 

Kaulika 209f. 

KrSthana 175. 

KriySmSrga 55. 

Ksatriyas 5, 19 ; as aotive speculators 
on religious matters 12, 13 ; gotras 
of K. 16. 

Ksara 33. 

KsetrajSa 30, 31. 

Gapapati 210ff., 223; various Gapapatis 
212, 213. 

Garga 165. 

Gita s. BhagavaJgita. 

Guna 9, 30, 32, 35, 36, 37. 

Guru 85, 114, 116, 117. 

GHiJhacarya 173. 

Gokula 17, 50f. 

Gotra 14, 15, 16 ; G. of the Ksatriyas 
16, 

Gopala-Krsr;a 49-54, 108f. 

Goltka llln, 116, 117. 

Govinda 61. 

CaryS 174. 

Cit 73, 86, 92, 110, 111, 191, 229. 
Citrasikhapijin 6, 11. 

Caitanya 117f. 

Jangama 106. 

JanSrdana 11, 14, 15, 18, 46, 

Jiva 17, 23. 

JfiSna 22, 31. 

JnSnayajfia 22, 27. 

Jfi3nayoga 77. 

JflBnin 24. 

Jflanadeva 131. 

TukdrSma 124 fF. 

TulasIdSsa 105ff. 

Tripurasundari 208, 209, 223. 

DattStreya 59. 

Duhkhanta 173f. 

Devayajana 210. 

Daivl saihpad 34. 


Baivim, &c. 

N&kulisa PSsupata 1(6. 

Nandin 164. 

Nara 6, 45, 46. 

NSga 105. 

NSda 185, 207. 

NSmadev 124ff. 

NSrSyapa 6-11, 37, 46 ; N. as the 
resting place of NSra 42 ; oosmic 
character of N. 43. 

NididhySsa 86. 

Nimbarka 87-93, 228. 

PaBcama 196ff. 

Pandharpur 124. 

Patafijali 4, 5, 12, 17, 18, 164. 

Para ( mode of Isvara ) 74, 75. 
Paramahamsa 159. 

ParipilmavHda 119, 227 ff. 

Pasu 159, 173f. 

Pasupati 147 ff, 159. 

PaiupSsavimoksa 159. 

PSncarStra 6, 17, 44, 54-58 ; 8 sarfihita 

54. 

PSsa 179. 

PSsupata ( vow ) 159, 160; 8 yoga 161 ; 

( Saiva sect ) 165f. 

Purufa 30, 31, 38, 39, 86, 191. 

Purusa NSrayapa 44. 

Puryastaka 179. 

Pustijlva 111; Pus(ibhakti 112 ; Marya- 
dapus^ibhakti, Pustipustibhakti 8ud- 
dhapus^ibhakt i 113; Pus(im5rga 109. 
Prakasa 207. 

Prakrti 6. 17, 20, 21, 23, 26, 30. 31, 38, 

55, 74, 77, 84, 86, 90, 154, 191. 
Prajapati 7, 13, 19, 43, 161. 

Pradyumna 8, 13, 17, 18, 75, 120. 
Fradh9na 181, 229. 

Prapatti 76-79, 92. 

Prapanna 56, 76, 

Prabandha 31 7 
Fralayakala 178. 

Pravapa 26. 

Premabhakti 113. 

Baladeva 3, 12, 15. 

Balarama 18. 

Basava 188, 189, 190, 

BBdarSyapa S26f. 


Dharma 6, 9, 10, 46. 
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Bindu 207. 

Buddhi ( prakrtl ) 17 ; ( will ) 20, 23, 
36, 67. 

Brahman 19, 22, 25, 26, 31, 37, 38, 39, 
158. 

BrabmanirvSna 38. 

Brahmayoni 33, 

Brahn.aloka 9. 

BrBhmanSocharhsin 15. 

BrShmi ( oondition of the jiva ) 19, 

Bhakta 76. 

Bhakti 17, 28, 39; in SU.. PSriini, YSska 
40, 54, 73, 76, 77, 80, 92, 157, 192, 194 ; 
» Yoga 31, 32 ; ®m5rgal05. 

Bhagavat 6, 20, 23, 36 ; as appellation 
of the Buddha and Vasudeva 42; 
of Siva 153, 155- 

BhagavadgltB, the religion of B. 11, 17 ; 
date of composition of B. 19 ; sub- 
stance of B. 19-87 ; sources of the 
religion of B. 37ff; its psychology 
19, 21 ; its essentially theistic nature 
22-24, 26, 29 ; moral responsibility 
in B. 32 ; salvation according to B. 
36, 37, 144, 152, 153, 157. 

Bhava 147f. 

Bhagavata ( Vasudeva worship ) 4, 5, 
11, 15, 54-58. 

Bh5va 156. 

Maga 218-221. 

Madhva 50n, 54, 66, 81 ff, 229. 

Manojavitva 176. 

Mapdana 175. 

MaryBdSjiva 111. 

Mala 185. 

Mahat 74. 

Mahadeva 148, 159. 

MahBpusti 112. 

Mah&bhBrata, the interpolations in 
the Southern recension of M 50n ; 
position of Rudra-Siva in M. 160. 

MahSbhSva 120. 

MahJvrata, °dhara 168, 183. 

MSya 24, 110, 121, 154, 229. 

Mfirkaptjeya 45. 

MaheSvara ( = PSsupata ) 170f. 

Mitpa 165. 


MudrikS 181. 

Muni 22. 

Marti 8, 

Yajfia ( worship ) 20 ; ( metaphorical ) 

21 . 

YSjftavalkya 211. 

Yoga, teachings of, 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 
26; dootrines mentioned in the Gita 
38; Y. element in Vasudeva worship 
56, 152, 157, 163, 173f. 

YogamSyS ( mystic power) 24. 

Rahasya 56. 

Rahasy3mn5ya 55. 

RSdha 58, 93, 117f, 126. 

Rama 65-68. 

RSmSnanda 93. 

Ramanuja 54, 71-81, 152, 195, 2’8f. 

Rukmini 127. 

Rudra 145f. (plural) 146, as the supreme 
god 150-153 ; as creator 161. 

Rudra Siva 145; indentical with Agni 
147. 

Lakulin = Nakulin 166f. 

Lihga 190f. ; ®sthala 192;bh5va®, 
prana®> lata® 192 , acara® 193. 

Lingayat 187f, 230. 

Varenya 91. 

Vallabhacarya 58, 108f, 228. 

Vasugupta 129. 

Vasudeva 11. 

VBkovBkya 39. 

VSsudeva, belonged to tbe Vrsni race 
5, 12; and the KJrsnayana gotralS; 
mentioned in inscriptions 4, 5 ; older 
than PSnini 4; religion of V.8; etymo- 
logy of the word V. 9 , V. as the su- 
preme soul 8,9, V. the name of an his- 
torical personage 12-15; not merely a 
patronymic 12; the VBsudeva-Krsna 
cult nearly contemporaneous with 
the rise of Buddhism and Jainism 
13 •, V. identified with Krsna 15-17, 
with NSrSyana 18, 42-47 ; with 
Vispu 47-49 ; 75, 144, 157. 

yikramapudharmitva 176, 
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Vaimavistn, Activism &c, 


VijfiSnSkala 178, 

VitbobS 124ff. 

Vidhi ( Saiva ) 173. 

VinSyaka 210ff. 

Vibhava 56, 75. 

Vibhnti 18, 28. 

Virakta 105. 

VirSj 11, 28. 

VilSsasakti 120. 

VivartavSda 119, 140. 

Visnu 47-49. 

Vistaradhann 105. 

Virasaiva 187 ff. 

Vpndavana llln. 

Vysrii 5, 11, 28, 54, 

Vedavyasa 59. 

Vyasana 113. 

VySpivaikruntha llln. 

Vyflha 10, 17,’ 18, 55, 56, 58, 75, 90, 120, 
207. 

Vratya 163. 

Sakti 181, 191, 229; S. worship 20311 
SaAkara ( deity ) 147f., 160ff, 
SaAkarSchrya 2n2, 56, 72, 90, 195, 214, 

_ 225, 227, 228. 

SaranSgati 85. 

Sarva 147f. 

Sakadvipa 218, 219. 

Sandilya 55. 

Sdmbhavadarsana 207. 

SSlakatahkata 210. 

Siva 145f„ 153, 154, 156 ; as KiraU 160; 
characteristics of 8. 162° bhugavitta 
165. 

Sllavantas 196. 

SuddhSdvaita 110. 

Sudras, forms of worship open to S., 
76, 127. 

Sulagava 150. 


1 Spnghraija 175. 

Sratnatja 41. 

Srloakra 209, 

Srl-N5thaji 109. 

SrisampradSya 81. 

Svetadvipa 8, 44. 

SvetSsvatara-Upanisad 151f., 157. 

Sariivid 174. 

SaAsSra 33. 

Sakhibhava 122. 

Sakhya 57. 

8aAkarsapa 4, 5, 11, 12, 14, 17, 18, 55, 
75, 120. 

SaocidSnanda 92, 110. 

Sat 86, 92, 110, 111, 191. 

Satvata 11. 

Sanaka, 8 samprad5ya 93. 

Samnygsa 21, 22, 27. 

Sam ay in 209f. 

SSAkhya 19, 20, 21, 36, 156; S- doctrines 
mentioned in the Glt6 38. 

Sstvata ( vidhi ) 6, 9, 10, 56 ; worship- 
pers of Vasudeva 9, 11-19; (incar- 
nation ) 59. 

SffdSkhya 193. 

Sddya 174. 

Sayujya 114. 

SomSnanda 186. 

Saura 215, 217- 
Skanda 214, 215, 223. 

Stkala 190, 191. 

Sthitaprajna 19. 

Spandana 175. 

Sphnrti 207. 

SmSrta 50n. 

SvSdhySyana 56. 

Kara 150, 152. 

Hari 6, 10, 11. 
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Aborigines, the influence of their beliefs 
on Indian religions 163, 177, 205. 

Xhirs 52. 

AivySonghen 219. 

AjvSr 69, 70. 

Banjig 197. 

Brahmanism, revival of, 71, 203. 
Buddhism 3, 10, 12, 19, 22, 34, 41. 

Caste differences, ignoration of, 100, 
118, 213. 

Christian influence on Indian religions, 
53, 54, 80. 

Coins of Kani?ka 215. 

Cosmogany ( SSkta ) 207. 

DevSram 200. 

DualUtio philosophy, ( Vaispava ) 104, 
106 ; ( flaiva ) 181. 

Ecstasy, religious 92, 113, 120, 121. 

Founders, as historinal personages of 
some Vaisnava and Saiva sects 14, 
15, 171, 172, 173, 183, 184, 189, 190. 

Gates engraved with sculptures 57f. 

Henotheism 2. 

Idolatry and non-idolatry 66, 78, 82, 
104, 105, 127, 128, 131. 

Incarnation 3, 9, 13, 21 ; evolution of 
monotheism out of polytheism 17, 805, 
206, 215, 216 ; I. and identification of 
two gods 57 ; I. of Vispu 58, 59. 

Jainism 3, 10, 12, 19, 22. 34, 41. 

Jatakas 54. 

Kusti 219. 

Magi = Maga 219f. 

MayS doctrine, its rejection 72, 81, 87. 
Mirro = Mihira 220. 

Miraculous powers, their attainment 
176, 180, 182. 

Mitbra 220. 

Monism and pluralism, (Vaispava) 
72,81,82, 89. 90, 91, 141f; monism 
denounced by the Vaifpavas 144; 
[ Saiva ) 181, 195. 


Padigam 200. 

PaiioamsSli 197. 

Pantheism, Rgvedic 29, 224-30. 

Persian Sun-God 221, 224. 

Phallic worship 163. 

Physical attributes of God (Vaisnava) 
90n, 111, 112. 

Pippal tree, universe oompared to the, 
33. 

Priests, worldly life of, 116, 117, 

Ramaini of Kabir 99f. 

Religion of devotion ( bbaktl ), in the 
N5r5yai)Iya 9 ; its early formulation 
in the GU5 10, 11 ; as old as PSpini 
12 ; VSsudeva as the promulgator of 
the R. 13, 24, 28, 39, 40. 107, 108, 
139-141 ; open to the Sadras 42, 76.93 . 

Religious seots, in the fourth century 
B. C. 3 ; founder of new R. 18 ; 
ekSntika 7, 8, 10, 19; principle of unity 
in all of them 21, 25, 26 ; toleration 
27 ; spiritual theistic 104. 

Renunoiation 35. 

Rites, their performance without desire 
19, 86 ; condemned 118, 129, 135, 141, 

Sacrifice, animal ( disoouraged ) 7, 10 ; 
its inefficaoy felt by the people 1, 10, 

, 27, 42. 

Saivism, early beginnings of 145f. ; 
and Vaisijavism 151 ; linga wor- 
ship 163f. ; influence of the beliefs 
of the aborigines on S. 164 ; Siva 
worshippers 166-169 ; the fourteenth 
as the sacred day in S. 168; the 
( human ) founder of S. 171, 172 ; its 
characteristics 175, 176 ; eschatology 
178, 179 ; Kasroir 183f.; dik?5 ceremo- 
nies 189, 197 ; in the Dravi^a oountry 
200 . 

Salvation (nirvSpa, mukti),in the Upa- 
nisads 2, 156 ; the early Vasudevism 
32, 33 ; the BhagavadgltS 36, 37, 40, 
41 ; in the P5ficar5tra system 54 ; 
according to R3m5nuja 76 ; Madhva 
85; in the GopSla-Kpsua cult lllf. ; 
according to Caitanya 121; TukSrSma 
138f. ; with the Saivas 175, 176, 186, 
187. 
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Vaimnim, iftivitm <tc. 


Spinou lS5f. 

8un-worahlp 215, 216, 221. 

Tenkalal 78. 93. 

Theism, Hindu 224, 330. 

Vadakalai 78. 

Vaispavism, constituents of the later 
form* of V. 49; its development from 
the fourth to the eleventh century 60; 
philosophic (round work of V. 71-81, 
Sgifakhya influences on V. 74; V. 
and Saihkara’s VedSntism 76; its 
attitude towards the Sddras 94, 103, 


105, 126, 127; emotlonaltstio develop- 
ment of V. 117; its debasement 122; 
V. and daivism 181. 

VedSntism and Theism 224-228. 

Waters oalled KSrSs 42. 

Worship, mystic modes of 56, 66; W. of 
VSsudeva 56; of Hari 57; Vaispav* 
78; in the Gop5la-Kr*ha oult 114f.; 
W- of the phallus 163; W. of the 
pudenda 181, 208f. 

Zarathusbtra =* Jaraiasta 219. 


III. LIST OF SECTARIAN WORKS CONSULTED. 


AdhyStmarSmSyapa 67. 

Arthapaiioaka 75, 77. 

AryavidySsudhakara 109nl. 

GovardhanaprSkatyakI VSrtS 109n2. 
GaurBpgacarita 121n. 
GranthamSlikSstotra 87n. 
Grantha-SSheb 130f. 

JfiSnSmrtasSra ( saihbitS ) 57. 

Tattvatraya 74n3, 73n5. 

Dasaslokl 89f. 

DhanuapariksS 64. 

NSradapaSoarStra ( sadihitS ) 57, 123. 
Pafloarfftrasuthhitfi 54, 144. 

PafioScSryapancatnotpattiprakarapa 

190n4&5. 

PaSoSdhySyi 172. 
PaficSrthabhS?yadipikS 174. 
Paficllrtbavidy* 172. 

ParamasathhitI 55. 

Pauekarasarbbita 54. 
Prameyaratulrpava 110n2. 
PravaramaSjari 16n. 

g^savapurSpa 189n. 


Madhvavijaya 82nl. 
MadhvasiddhSntasSra 84nl. 
MahSbh2ratat3tparyanirp»ya 83. 
MukuudamSlS 70. 

YatmdramatadipikB 75n2, 76n, 77n. 

RasSmrtasindhu 122. 

R5magitS 68. 

VSyaviyasarfihitS 181, 229. 
VlrasaivaointSmapi 178n. 
VirasaivScSryapradipik# I90n2. 
VrddhahSritasmpti 66n4. 
VedSntapSrijStasaurabha 88. 
Vratakhap<ja I3nl, 66n4. 

8artikaradigvijaya 182, 212. 
Satarudriya 146, 153. 
SivasOtraviraarsini 185n3. 
8uddh5dvaitam5rtap<}a U0n2. 
SaivasiddhSntadipikS 179. 

SakalSoSryamatasaihgraha llOnl. 
SStvatasarhhitS 55. 
SiddbSntajShnavi 89, 
SiddhBntaratna ( DaSaSloki ) 89. 
Setu 89. 

Saundaryalahari 206nf, 209nl. 
SpandapradlpikS 186nt. 

HarigitS 17. 

HSritasmpti 78, 






LECTURE I. 


General Laws guiding the Development of Language ; 

THE DIFFERENT STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SANSKRIT. 

The occasion that brings ns here together to-day is the first of 
its kind in the history of this University. Hitherto the Univer- 
sity of Bombay has been merely an Examining Board. But this 
day witnesses the beginning of an attempt to discharge another 
and a more important function of such an institution. The main 
idea of a University is that it is a body of men devoted to 
learning, and engaged in acquiring knowledge and disseminating 
it. A country that has no such bodies of men occupies but a low 
position in the intellectual scale of the world, and contributes 
little to the general advancement of mankind in knowledge. But 
a devotion to learning implies sacrifice of worldly interests, and 
the poverty of learned men has become proverbial. To enable 
persons, therefore, to apply themselves to the pursuit of knowledge 
with undivided attention, there exist in connection with such 
institutions certain appointments tenable for life called professor- 
ships or fellowships, endowed by the enlightened liberality of 
private individuals or of the government of the country. 

India and the Bombay University are no exception to the 
general rule. In other times learning flourished in the country 
under the fostering care of its innumerable princes and chiefs, 
as well as rich merchants. Though in the words of the poet, Sri 
and Sarasvatl are, in a sense, constantly hostile to each other, it 
iB Sri alone at all times and in all countries that can support 
Sarasvatl, and enable her to live and grow. Hence it is impossi- 
ble that the Bombay University should rise to the dignity of a 
seat of learning without such a provision as is found necessary in 
more advanced countries. India cannot take her place among 
the intellectual nations of the West, and compete with them in 
the advancement of knowledge unless her Universities discharge 
their proper function, unless we have professorships in connection 
with them for the cultivation of science, philosophy, history and 
philology. 

31 ( R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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But we may be told that an Indian does not care for knowledge 
for its own sake, and it is only as a means of worldly advance- 
ment that he enters the University at all, and, as soon as he takes 
his degree, he flings away his books, and no more troubles himself 
with the several branches of knowledge to which he was intro- 
duced while within the walls of his college. The reproach is 

true, as well as untrue. It is true if it is meant that sitnoe the 

\ 

first school or college was opened by our Government we have 
had very few or none among us who have devoted themselves to 
the pursuit of knowledge. But if what it is intended to assert is 
that a love of knowledge or learning and an unselfish devotion to 
it are foreign to the nature of a Hindu, it is altogether untrue* 
Those ponderous tomes which adorn the library of the Sanskrit 
student and those innumerable pustakas in the Sarasvatd Bh&ndft- 
rae scattered throughout the country tell a different tale. But in 
this, as in other matters, the circumstances in which our virtues 
have grown up and are exercised, are not the circumstances in 
which we are expected to display them, and fail to do so. Love 
of learning is ingrained in the very nature of the Hindu, but the 
legitimate object of this feeling is Sanskrit literature. A know- 
ledge of English and of English literature and philosophy is, in 
the first instanoe, sought for only for itB practical benefits. A 
Hindu would not send his son to an English School if he could 
help it. A very powerful motive for the pursuit of learning, the 
respect of the society in which one lives, is also wanting, in . the 
case of the 6o-called educated Indian. A S&strl or Pandit is 
esteemed and treated with respect and consideration by his 
countrymen ; the English-knowing Indian may be feared if he 
holds some Government appointment, but if none, he enjoys no 
consideration. The very word vidrnn or ‘learned’ is grudged him 
by th& orthodox Hindu. In one branch of learning, however, via. 
Sanskrit, an English-knowing Indian may meet with appreciation 
and esteem at the hands of the learned in Europe. That is a. 
subject in which he may successfully compete with his European 
brother, and in which he has peculiar advantages which the latter 
does not possess. Among his own countrymen he will find 
sympathy only if he has studied Sanskrit exactly in the old way,, 
but eves ip this case bis heterodoxy, which is the result of hie 
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English education, would stand in the way. Gut there are indi- 
cations that a more sympathising and appreciating body of men 
is growing about us, and the circle will go on widening as educa- 
tion advances. In this, as in other matters, there are hopes that 
our countrymen will, in the course of time, chiefly through the 
agency of Government education, adapt themselves to their 
ctfrOhfristancee ; and the Hindu’s inherent love of learning will 
gradually extend and engraft itself on the branches of knowledge 
to which he has been newly introduced by the European. 

But encouragement and support are essentially needed ; and, 
tatlght by our anoient tradition, we naturally look up for these, 
in the first instance, to our Government. Hitherto it has con- 
fined its 'endeavours to the education of its subjects, a thing which 
was never before done by any Indian prinoe, and for whioh 
it has the strongest claims on the gratitude of the Indians. But 
What Indian princes have all along done, viz., the extension of 
support and patronage to men of learning, and thus enabling 
them to prosecute their studies, has not yet attracted the attention 
of our Government, probably because they thought the time had 
not come for it. Next, it is the duty of those of our countrymen, 
who enjoy princely fortunes, to encourage the growth and advance- 
ment of learning among their countrymen. Now the best and 
mogt effectual way, in which learning can thus be encourged 
and patronized by all who have the means, is by founding Uni- 
varsity professorships to be held for life. A beginning, however, 
has been made, and for it we are indebted to the friends of the 
late Rev. Dr. Wilson, and to the good old Doctor himself. For, 
when hie friends raised up the sum and expressed to him their 
intention to present it to him, he declined to receive it uncondi- 
tionally, and, contenting himself with only a life interest in it, 
proposed that they should hand it over to the University, and 
found a philological lectureship. It is in virtue of the advice he 
thug gave that we meet here to-day. I only regret that the 
Syndicate wgs not able to secure the services of an abler man, 
and that the duty of inaugurating the Wilson Lectureship, and, 
I may say, the new phase on which the University is entering, has 
devolved on me. 

# # * * 

The subject on whioh th e lectures are to be delivered this 
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year is the Sanskrit, and the Prakrit languages derived from it. 
Sanskrit is the language of the religion, law, philosophy, and 
poetry of the Hindus ; and all their anoient and most revered 
books on these subjects are written in that language. Even at 
the present day the language we use in our daily prayers and 
in the performance of our various religious rites is Sanskrit ; 
learned men carry on their disputations in Sanskrit, and now 
and then we meet with new poems written in that language. 
Prakrit is a general name given to certain dialeots in whioh 
we find Borne old books written ; and in ordinary Hindu usage 
the term is extended to the vernaculars we speak. Marathi, 
Gujarati, and the various other idioms spoken in Northern India 
are Prakrits. The wording of the subject as laid down in the 
calendar implies that Sanskrit is the more primitive of these, and 
that the Prakrits are derived from it. Our business, therefore, is 
to trace the history of Sanskrit, to observe how from the very 
earliest form in which it is presented to us in the existing litera- 
ture of the language, it gradually developed or was corrupted 
into the modern vernaculars. The Sanskrit which we know of as 
such is not now the spoken language of any part of India or of 
the world. It is simply preserved in books, and is used by the 
learned. But if the Marathi, Gujarati, and the rest show un- 
mistakable signs of having been derived from this language, it 
must have been at one time spoken generally by our ancestors ; 
and in being handed down from generation to generation it has 
undergone various modifications and changes, until we have now 
come to speak it as we do. But of this more hereafter. 

India may justly claim to be the original home of scientific 
philology. In one of the most ancient Sanskrit books, the 
Samhita of the Black Yajurveda, there are distinct indications of 
the dawn of linguistic study.' The BrShmanas of the Vedas, 
i gut a^rr 

^ mr piFTT ssrrefhviwffv 

Tf Speech was once inarticulate and undistinguished ( into its 

parts). Then the gods said to Indra, ‘Distinguish our speeob into parts.’ 
He said, ‘I will ask a gift of you, let Soma be poured into one cup for me 
and Vayu together.’ Hence Soma is poured into one cup for Indra and 
V5yu together. Then Indra g >ing into its midst distinguished it. Hence 
distinct speech is now spoken, Tait. SaihhitS VI. 4, 7, 
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which rank next to the SamhitSs, and even the Taittirlya 
Samhita itself, the composition of whioh differs in no particular 
from its Brahmana, are full of etymological explanations of words 
though often they are fanoiful 1 . One Acarya followed another, 
and they all carefully observed the facts of their language, and 
laid down the laws they could discover. They studied and com* 
pared the significations and forms of words, observed what was 
common to them, separated the constant element from that 
which was variable, noticed the several changes that words 
undergo in different circumstances, and by suoh a process of 
philological analysis completed a system of grammar and 
etymology. In the Nirukta, Yaska, whose exact date we do not 
know, but who must have flourished several centuries before 
Christ, lays down correct principles of the derivation of words. 
The last of the grammarian Acaryas were Panini, Katyayana, 
and Patanjali. The Prakrit dialects which sprang from Sanskrit 
were next made the subject of observation and analysis. The 
laws of phonetic change or deoay in accordance with which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit were discovered and laid down. 
The Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit elements in those languages were 
distinguished from each other. This branch of philology also 
was worked up by a number of men, though the writings of one 
or two only have come down to us. 

In this condition Sanskrit philology passed into the hands of 
Europeans. The discovery of Sanskrit and the Indian grammati- 
cal system at the close of the 18 th century led to a total revolu- 
tion in the philological ideas of Europeans. Before this time 
there was hardly a scientific treatment of linguistic facts, etymo- 
logical analysis was scarcely known, and philological speculation 
had not emancipated itself from the trammels of religion. The 
Jews were the chosen people of God, and hence their language, 
the Hebrew, was the most original of all languages, and all 
others were derived from it. This was the belief of European 
scholars, as that of the orthodox Pandit at the present day is that 
Sanskrit is the primitive language, and all others are corruptions 

1 The Ait. BrShmnna fives the etymology of ic«r ( III. 9 ), of ff fgq r (III. 23 ), 
of 5TT«rr ( VII. 13 ) ; the Tait. Samhita, of $£ ( I- 5. 1 ), of $9 ( II. 4. 1, and 
If, 5. 2 ) ; the Tait. Brahmana. of ( I. 1. 5 ). of (II. 7. 18 ) &c., &c, 
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of it ; though, however, the Pandit has an excuse in the fact that 
the languages he generally hears spoken about him have really 
sprung from Sanskrit. But several oiroumstances had about this 
time prepared Europe for independent thought in philology, and 
Sanskrit supplied the principles upon which it should be con- 
ducted and determined the current in which it should run. The 
languages of Europe, ancient and modern, were compared with 
Sanskrit and with each other. This led to comparative philology 
and the classification of languages, and a comparison of the words 
and forms in the different languages led scholars into the secrets 
of the growth of human speech, and the science of language was 
added to the list of existing branohes of knowledge. The progress 
made within about fifty years is marvellous, and affords a striking 
instance of the intellectual activity of the Europeans. In the 
cultivation of philology and the elaboration of this new scienoe, 
the Germans, of all other nations, have been most prominent, and 
have done by far the greater portion of the work. The more 
limited field of Prakrit philology with which we are here con- 
cerned has not been left uncultivated. Pali, the earliest of the 
Prakrit dialects, is almost as much studied in Europe as Sanskrit. 
We have editions of Pali texts by Tumour, a Ceylon Civilian, 
and a Danish soholar, Fausboll ; and of a Native Grammar by 
Kaocayana, by M. Senart, a Frenchman ; an original treatise on 
this subject by Clough, and a very useful Dictionary by the late 
lamented Professor Childers . 1 The derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit forms the subject of an essay by the great French 
soholar, M. Burnouf, and the equally great German scholar, 
Professor Lassen. There are notices of the Prakrit dialects in 
one of Colebrooke’s essays and in the preface to Professor 
Wilson’s Hindu Theatre. Lassen also wrote a book entitled 
Institutiones Linguae PracraticaB, based upon the grammatical 
works of native writers, and upon the Prakrit passages occurring 
in the Sanskrit dramatic plays. Professor Weber, whose industry 
and comprehensive grasp are admirable, has published an 

1 This lecture was written in 1877 and revised in 1878. It will be necessary 
for the reader to remember tins in going over this short sketoh. Many and 
valuable additions to Pali publications have been made sinoe then, espe- 
cially by the Pali Text Society. 
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elaborate analysis of the language and contents of a Jaina reli- 
gious work in Prakrit entitled the Bhagavatl, and of the language 
of a collection of Prakrit songs by Hfila, together with an edition 
and translation of the work. Dr. Cowell has brought out a nice 
edition of the Prakrta-PrakSsa by Vararuoi ; and Dr. Muir, whose 
works are so valuable to the student, devotes a large portion of 
his second volume of the “ Sanskrit Texts ” to Prakrit philology, 
in which he gives his own views and a summary of those of other 
scholars. In Ceylon, Mr. D’Alwis has published a work on the 
Pali, and in India, an edition of the Prakrit Grammar of Krama- 
dinars has been published in the Bibliotheca Indioa, and of 
that of Hemacandra in Bombay by a JaiBa priest with the 
assistanace of a Sasfcrl’. The modern vernaculars have not yet 
succeeded in attracting the attention of the learned in Europe. 
Essays on some points of vernacular philology by Professor 
Hoernle, of Jayanarayan’s College, Benares, have appeared 
in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. But the most 
important work on this subject that has yet appeared is Mr. 
Beames’s Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Lan- 
guages. Two volumes have been published, and the third 
and last iB expected. 8 Mr. Beames has brought his subject 
down to the pronoun ; and the forthcoming volume will treat 
of the verb. Dr. Trump in his valuable Grammar of the 
Sindhi language compares the grammatical forms existing 
in the several vernaculars, and recent grammarians of Guja- 
rati and Marathi have made attempts in some cases to trace 
the grammar of these languages from the Sanskrit through 
the Prakrit. A Gujarati Sastrl, named VrajalSl, has written a 
useful little tract on the history of his vernacular. 5 But upon 
the whole, it must be acknowledged that vernacular philology is 
still in a state of infancy, and a great deal of what has been 
written is unsatisfactory. 

1 Since this was written Dr. Pisobel's edition of Hemacandra’s Prakrit 
Grammar and his elaborate contribution to the Grundriss der Arischen 
Philologie have been published, besides several other minor works. 

3 Since published . 

3 Hoernle’s Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, Kellogg'* 

1 

Hindi Grammar, Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India have, among others, 
t>9$a published since then- 
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Before I proceed to the subject in hand, it is necessary that 
should trace some of the laws of the development and growth of 
language, as I shall have occasion to refer to them frequently in 
the course of these lectures. Suppose a person wishes to express 
the idea in a village , and the only means at 'his command are 
the roots and independent words in slanguage suoh as the 
Sanskrit. Now the word which expresses a village is 3rm, and 
another which signifies the interior is JTW. By joining the two 
together in such an expression as STWXTW he conveys the idea the 
interior of, or in, a village. Now this word *TW is pronounced 
or by persons who have either not been taught to pro- 
nounce it properly or are not sufficiently careful to do so. This 
again is reduced to JTT?T or UPT and thence to mg' or and ulti- 
mately to JTT or ft. In this manner flTWTOT becomes *tt*t*tt or *TTOft, 
which, as you know, are the forms of Gujarati, Sindhi and Hindi 
locative. In thi6 condition its origin iB forgotten by the speakers, 
and becomes simply a termination signifying in the interior. 
Again, if a man wants to speak of one who makes a pot and has 
not got a word to express the idea, he naturally puts together the 
words pot and maker, and uses the compound ^WPTT. 
After a time, by faulty pronunciation, the qj goes out and the 
word is reduced to ipW. In the same way, as before, the persons 
who use the word have no consciousness that they are 

putting together two words, one of which means a pot and the 
other maker ; but the syllable 3TTT becomes with them a simple 
termination which signifies the doer of the thing expressed by 
the base. We thus see that these two very general terminations 
were originally independent words, and that in the course of 
time they lost that charaoter. If you examine those forms which 
constitute the declensions and conjugations of any language you 
may happen to know, you will find that these also have originated 
in the same way. When, our remote ancestors wished to say 
I now do, they put together do, 3 now, and ift I, and said 3>3fft, 
afterwards changed for the sake of euphony to srorftft. In the 
same way means do now he do now he ( and ) thou, 

ft being a corruption of a pronoun signifying ihou, and 
do now thou. Or they expressed present time by using a pronoun 
equivalent to here or this and said know here he, the ’ft 
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being the same as that we find in the forms amw, srefc, 3TW?r, &c. 
and signifying something that is near. In this manner we are 
able to traoe the original signification of a good many of these 
forms, but since after their invention they are more or less 
corrupted, it beoomes a difficult matter to do so in all cases. Still, 
we know enough to be able to lay it down as certain that this is 
the mode in which all our grammatical forms have originated. 
When a language is in that condition in which grammatical 
relation is expressed by such compounds consciously formed, and 
both parts of the compound can be used independently, it is said 
to be in the analytic stage. The change of to m or ir, or of 

to snf, or of ?n% to ?ra; or PT: is what is called phonetic decay. 
Though this is usually spoken of in censure as curruption, it is 
the means by which a language leaves the analytic stage and 
develops. The words forming the compound grow together, both 
being altered in the process, and the original sense of the latter is 
forgotten. It is this circumstance that renders phonetic change 
possible, for, if those who speak the language always used the 
two irorrfs in the compound with a conscious desire to express 
their joint sense, such a corruption would aot take place. Phonetic 
decay reduces the latter portion to a mere termination, and thus 
a language arrives at what is called the synthetic stage. All the 
dead Aryan languages, and most of the living ones also, are in 
the synthetic condition, while the Chinese is said t» be in the 
analytic stage. 

Phonetic decay or corruption is a process that is constantly 
going on in a living language. At some Btages of its history it 
is very rapid and at others slow. It sometimes wholly transforms 
words. Its causes are deeply ingrained in human nature itself. 
Language is not the end and aim of human life ; it is simply an 
instrument of communicating thought, and the matter of thought 
is always more important than the expression. The utterance 
of a word implies an effort. We have to force the breath through 
the windpipe, oheck or compress it at different points in its 
passage through the mouth, and then let it off. The glottis or the 
opening of the windpipe, and the tongue and the various parts of 
the mouth are our organs of speech, and an innumerable variety 
of sounds may be produced by their means. In pronouncing 

32 ( R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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certain letters the glottis must be stretched or expanded, 
while in the case of others it is contracted, which is its more 
natural condition. The breath which comes out when it is 
expanded is called smsa or simple unintonated breath by the 
old Indian Philologists. But when the glottis is contracted, and 
the breath is intonated by the vibration of the vocal ohordB, it 
becomes what is called nada, i. e., tone or intonated breath. 
Simple breath is the material cause of the hard consonants, and 
the intonated breath of the soft, and of the vowels. When nada 
is forced out and allowed to pass away without being obstructed, 
we pronounce vowels, and when both svasa and nada are 
obstructed at different parts of the mouth, the sounds that are 
formed are consonantal. Hence a consonant cannot be 
pronounced by itself ; it is only when the touching organs 
are separated, and the air allowed to pass through any one 
of the vowel positions, that the sound is produced. 

When the intonated breath is let off through the rounded lips, 
it forms 3", and with the lower lip a little further off, ; while if 
the lips completely touch each other, and the breath is thus 
obstructed in its passage, we have % which, with a greater force 
of respiration, becomes and when it is partly sent into the 
nose, it assumes the form of If the svdsa is in the same condi- 
tion as ridda when it forms % and we have 5, and When 
these two kinds of breath are shut up by the tip of the tongue 
forming a complete contact with the root of the upper teeth, we 
have *1, and When the contact is effected higher up 
and the forepart of the tongue is made into a curve, we have 
S, S> W. 3 [, and % If the middle of the tongue is brought near the 
palate, nada passing through the intervening space forms the 
vowel f ; and when the tongue is a little further off and the 
mouth more open, we have ; while if there is complete contact, 
the two kinds of breath give us W, 3^ and 3*. as before. 
When the root of the tongue touches the lower skirt of the palate, 
we have similarly u;, and If the intonated breath is 

allowed to pass away when the mouth is in its natural position 
with the lips open, we have the vowel 3T, and, with greater force 
of breath, the aspirate gr. The vowel portion of 3T and W differs 
from 3? in the whole lower part of the mouth being brought closer 
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to the upper in pronouncing it, while in pronouncing stt the two 
parts of the mouth are more widely apart ; so that the vowel 
sound involved in w is the closest, arc, the most open. The diph- 
thongs and ait are at + f and ar + g- pronounced hastily. In 
pronouncing the semi-vowels the organs are brought very close 
to each other, but do not form a complete contact ; so that the 
breath is compressed and not shut up. Still, like the mutes, they 
cannot be pronounced without separating the organs. We 
pronounce a; when we bring the two lips and the ends of the 
upper teeth into close proximity, and it thus corresponds to the 
vowel 3"; for u; the position is the same as that for f, the proxi- 
mity only being greater ; while 35 ; is formed a little above the 
dental position by emitting the breath by the sides of the tip of 
the tongue, and ia little below the cerebral. The sibilants 3t, % 
and h; are continuous sounds made by letting off the svasa or 
simple breath with the same force as in the case of the hard 
aspirates and through the space between the middle of the tongue 
and the palatal, cerebral, and dental or dento-palatal positions 
brought as near to each other as in pronouncing vowels. 

You will thus see how minute and laborious these operations 
are. The difficulty is increased when we have to pronounce two 
or more consonants together. We have first to put the organs of 
speeoh into one position, and immediately afterwards into another, 
without leaving the first. Accurate pronunciation therefore 
requires great effort, and since, according to an observation of 
Locke, labour for labour’s sake is against nature, the tendency 
always exists of making as little effort as is consistent with the 
necessity of making oneself understood. Hence 5^3" is transformed 
to g? i. e. only the quantity of breath necessary to pronounce & 
is let off, and the effort of forming a complete and close contact 
is saved ; becomes and thence and where 

also you will see that the contact is avoided ; sc? becomes 3 T n T* in 
which case we find that the effort involved in the change from 
one position of the vocal organs to another is economized, though 
the pressure which the organs exert upon each other in the 
pronunciation of a conjunct continues the same, i. e. we have 
a conjunct as before, but the two members are assimilated. This 
js further changed to 3TTT in which the pressure is avoided, but 
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the shortening of the time whioh this would involve is obviated 
by lengthening the preceding vowel. This tendenoy to phonetio 
deoay is so powerful that if not oounteraoted it would in the 
short space of a few generations render a language entirely 
unintelligible to its former speakers. Children, in their first 
essays at speech, often mispronounce words, and if they were left 
to themselves, the language of a country would undergo very 
great transformation in a short time. But at home and in sohools 
they are taught to speak the language of their parents correctly, 
and this result is averted. Education, therefore, is an agency 
whioh arrests the progress of decay. Another check is afforded 
by the necessity of making oneself intelligible. If a man is care- 
less about his language, he will not be understood. He has there- 
fore necessarily to endeavour to speak as other people do. The 
feeling of society is also arrayed against the corruption of a 
language. The speech which does not approach the received 
standard is branded as vulgar. The tendency to corruption 1 b 
greatly diminished when a language comes to have a literature. 
Some races are very careful about their speech, and preserve it in 
a comparatively pure condition ; there are others which corrupt 
it greatly. But even in the case of the former, aocidents in its 
history may transform the idiom considerably. If one race comes 
in contact with another, and gives it its language, it is sure to be 
greatly corrupted. The alien race cannot catch the pronunciation 
properly, or its vocal organs may be naturally so constituted or 
its previous vooal habits may be of suoh a nature as to render 
the sounds of the language difficult or impossible to be imitated. 
If there were no schools and colleges for teaching English to us, 
we should corrupt the language of our rulers so greatly as to 
render ourselves perfectly unintelligible to them. The native 
sentry ‘s challenge 5T for “ who comes there ? ’ ’ would be a 
puzzle to the scientific philologist. 

The grammatical terminations which are oftener used than 
any particular words suffer the most by this process of deoay, 
and after a time they are confused with each other or dropped 
away. When a language is reduced to this condition, it has to 
fall back upon the expedient with which it started, and tack on 
certain words or particles to its nouns and verbs to express the 
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relations which the old terminations denoted, and thus the analy- 
tic state returns. But the old process goes on again, and these 
words in their turn assume the character of terminations. Some- 
times along with a case-form there exists in the language another 
expression conveying the same sense. When the former goes 
out of use the latter takes its plaoe, or sometimes the latter drives 
out the former. The modern vernaculars have had to resort to 
this process of reconstruction in a great measure, and, as in the 
older languages, it has already become difficult in several oases 
to trace the origin of the forms. For instance, in Sanskrit the 
termination which expresses future time is W, and when it is 
applied to the root to give, we have he mil give. This 

fV is very likely a compound of the root to be and VT to go, so 
that the contrivance the early Aryans had recourse to, to express 
futurity, was to attach to a soot two others expressive of going to 
be ; Siwfit therefore originally meant he goes to be giving, i. e. 
he does not give, but mil give since he goes to do it. NoW this 
fTwrfir in the derived dialects becomes first then 

STTOf, STOT, 3TW, and % in order. Phonetic corruption has 
thus reduced this form to qjf or and that for the present tense 
I give has also assumed the same appearance. There is thus no 
distinction between them ; wherefore, to express future time, our 
languages have had recourse to a variety of expedients which I 
shall endeavour to explain in their proper plaoe. The Hindi, 
however, has hit upon the same that was used by our early 
ancestors, and distinguished futurity by adding to this shrunken 
form the past participle of *T*r to go, which is *T3TT, changed to *TT 
by combining the vowels, and thus ^UT, the form of the future, 
signifies literally, gone that he {may) give. 

Another phenomenon constantly observable in the history of 
the growth of a language is the use of false analogies. Thus 
in Sanskrit the root % to hear takes the augment 3 in the Present 
and three other tenses or moods, and the Sanskrit of he hears is 
frtn. Now in the course of time people forgot that this termi- 
nation was used in these tenses alone, and extended it to the 
Future, the past participle, and other derivatives, so that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits the root itself became 3pnr=Sjor instead of gg. 
This root has descended to most of the modern dialects in this 
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same form. In the same way alt to buy became f%nr, 3TT to know, 
STTO, f ^ to know, and so on. All these exist in the verna- 

culars so augmented. In the same way, though i> is conjugated 
in Sanskrit by adding 7 to the base according to the rule of the 
eighth conjugation, and forms &c., in Prakrit it is 

conjugated according to the rule of the first or the tenth which 
are generalised, and has or #T. This arises from the same 
sort of ■ mistake that children commit, when, for instance, 
from the analogy of UT# from UT, from &c., they use 
from $T, though the correct Marathi form is and you may 
remember such expressions as “ I kncnved ” and “ you was ” that 
Dickens puts into the mouth of his lower characters. The Pali 
and the Prakrits are full of such formations. This law may be 
oalled the law of false analogies or of the generalisation of 
grammatical forms, or formal generalisation, and the effect of it 
is to do away with anomalies and introduce simplicity in a 
language. It springs from the same causes as phonetic decay, 
viz. the economisation of effort, and its operation is restricted also 
by the same causes as those which arrest the progress of phonetic 
corruption. 

Hitherto we have been considering the growth or the decay of 
the grammar of a language. But the names of objects constitute a 
very important part of human speech. These are not arbitrary or 
simply conventional. The possibility of mere conventional names 
can exist only under a supposition of men meeting and agreeing 
that they should call such thing by such name. But this implies 
a condition of high social and political development, which in an 
early state of society does not exist, and, in the absence of 
language, cannot exist. The process is very artificial, and would 
hardly be worthy of the intellectual nature of man; and though even 
in a high state of civilisation a language grows, and new names 
spring up, this is not the way in which they do so. The names of 
objects are always expressive of some attribute possesned by those 
objects, ssft the earth is that which is broad, >TT3 the sun, that 
which shines, the sea that which has water, father, one 

who protects, daughter, one who milks cows. But you will 
see that these names are not logical definitions, for they have the 
defect of ativyapH, i. e. are too wide. It is not the earth alone 
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that is broad, nor the sun alone that shines, nor the Bea alone that 
has water. But still these things possess these attributes pre-emi- 
nently, and hence the terms become restricted to them. What is 
general is thus rendered particular, and the sense of words is, so to 
say, specialized, This process goeB on continually in a living 
language, not only in the invention of new names, but often it 
works in a manner to narrow the sense of existing words. Thus, 
V?FTT etymologically signifies ‘a feeling,’ ‘a sensation,’ thence it is 
restricted in Sanskrit to a particular sensation, that of Bevere 
pain ; but the pre-eminent pain is that experienced in child birth, 
hence %trr, the Prakritised form of the word, signifies in Marathi 
that special pain. So, JTP&nft in Sanskrit denotes ‘ a female that is 
pregnant, ’ but UT*U»r, the Marathi form of the word, is restricted to 
lower animals; ftPT in Sanskrit means ‘heat’ generally, but in 
Marathi, and in Gujarati in the form of fn^, it signifies a parti- 
cular kind of heat, viz. ‘fever’ though the word has not lost its 
general sense ; denotes originally ‘the heart,’ in modern 
Marathi in the form of ffwr it signifies ‘courage,’ which is a 
quality of the heart, though in old Marathi it preserves its 
original sense ; in Sanskrit means ‘a ball’ generally, but in 
Panjabi and Gujarati in the form of it is restricted to this 

ball of flesh and bones, ‘ the body ’ ; in Sanskrit signifies ‘ an 

attendant ’, but in the form of it denotes in the Hindi ‘ a pupil 
or disciple who, according to Indian custom, is his master’s 
close attendant, and in Bengali and the Goanese Marathi, in the 
forms of and ‘ a boy ’ or son, who is constantly about his 
parents. Opposed to this is a process which may be called 
generalisation of the sense. Thus the root originally signified 
‘ looking or searching for a cow ’ ; it was then extended to any 
kind of ‘ searching and lastly in the form of it signifies 

in Marathi ‘ to find originally ‘ the lord of the gods, ’ is in 

Sanskrit used to signify 1 the lord ’ of any class of beings, such 
expressions as &c. being very common ; and a notable 

example of this process is afforded by the word TT^TT which in 
Sanskrit means ‘ a king ’, but, in the forms of THT or ft*, is in the 
modern languages used as a title of distinction, and in Marathi, 
any respectable gentleman not following the priestly occupation, 
and not a man of learning may be called a r&v. Sometimes, when 
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by means of phonetic corruption a word is reduced to two forms, 
each of the two aoquires a distinct sense. Thus, Sanskrit is 
in the modern languages corrupted to fjT H., fit S., f? B., and 
in thin form it means ‘ an old man. ' It is also corrupted to 
WIT H., WWT S., WW B., WWt G., and Goan. M. in which form it 
signifies ‘ great, ' * large. ' or ‘ more advanced in age ’. In this 
last sense, the termination c? or T is appended to it ( M. S. 

The Sanskrit word becomes spur in the sense of ‘a festival,’ 
in Pali and the Prakrits, but in the sense of * a moment. ’ In 
Marathi is further transformed to THJT and in the form of 
%ST also occurs in the old literature and in one of itB dialeots. 
The Sanskrit 3'*^ in the form of M., 3TS nsr H., S., tfargi - 

G. , P. means bright, clear, pure, but in the form of 3 jTT? M., 

H. , G., P., S., B., it means desolate or waste. This Bense it 
acquired by the first process explained above, Bince a desolate 
land is cleared, purified of its tenants or appurtenances, ^jstt 
means in Marathi a dwarf and $WgT humpbacked. This last 
word exists in the other languages also, and both are derived 
from the Sanskrit 

The last phenomenon in the growth of a language which I 
shall notice is the gradual disappearance of words. As men 
advance in knowledge and civilisation, new ideas and modes of 
thinking arise, and the old ones fall into disuse. And since 
words are the representatives of ideas, new words always come 
in, and the old go out The changes that the Marathi language, 
for instance, has undergone in this respect since the time of 
Jnftnesvara, or the Hindi since the time of Chanda, render the 
older books unintelligible to modern readers. There are also 
various other causes. Sometimes, when another language rises 
into importance on account of political circumstances, or when it 
is admired and esteemed by a nation, as Sanskrit is by Hindus, 
a great many words are borrowed from it, and necessarily the 
older ones go out to make room for them, or disappear because 
they are regarded as vulgar. The opening of an intercourse 
with a foreign nation bringB about the same result. These causes 
account in a great measure for the fact that so many words in 
our languages have become obsolete. JMnesvara’s Prakrit 9WPT 
bad to make room for the Sanskrit srerg, for #Nir and for 
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*TPET; and the word -HtfM has well-nigh supplanted the old g£, as 
has done en^TT, which itself must once have driven out such 
a word as 3TT0TT or 3IOT, the Prakrit forms of STT^TT and 

The languages of the civilised nations of the world have been 
divided into three families, the Aryan or Indo-European, the 
Semitic, and the Turanian. The first comprises the Indian branch, 
consisting of Sanskrit, Pali and the Prakrits, and the modern 
Vernaculars of Northern India and of Ceylon ; the Iranic branch 
consisting of Zend, the sacred language of the Parsis, the Pehlevl 
and the other cognate dialects ; the Hellenic or the Greek branch, 
comprising the languages of Ancient Greece and its modern 
representatives ; the Italic branch, consisting of the Latin and 
the cognate ancient languages of Italy and the dialects derived 
from Latin, the Italian, the French and the old Provencal, the 

Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Wallachian ; the Keltic or the 
language of those Kelts or Gauls that so often figure in Roman 
history, and distinguished into two varieties, the Kymric, now 
spoken in Wales and in the Province of Brittany in France, and 
the Gaelic, spoken in the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
and Ireland ; the Lithuanian and Slavonic, comprising the 
languages of Lithuania, Russia, Bulgaria, and of the Slavonic 
races generally; and the Teutonic branch, consisting of the Scandi- 
navian group, i. e. the languages of Sweden, Norway, Iceland, 
and Denmark, of the High German i. e. the old and the present 
language of Germany, and of the Low German, which comprised 
the old Anglo-Saxon and the other languages spoken on the 
coasts of Germany, the modern representatives of which are the 
English, and the dialects spoken in Holland, Friesland, and the 
North of Germany. The second family comprises the Hebrew, 
the Arabic, the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Carthaginian, and the 
cognate and derived languages ; and the third, the Turkish and 
the languages of the Mongolian tribes. To this last family the 
dialects spoken in Southern India are also to be referred. The 
Zend approaches Sanskrit the most, but the affinities of this 
latter with Greek and Latin are also very striking, and such aB 
to convince even a determined sceptic. Sanskrit has preserved 
a greater number of ancient forms than any of these languages, 
hence it is indispensable for purposes of comparative philology. 

33 [ B. G. Bhaadarkar’s Works, Vob 17. J 
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The literature of Sanskrit presents, as ordinarily considered, 
two varieties of the language ; but a third may also, as I shall 
presently endeavour to show, he clearly distinguished. Of these 
the most ancient is that found in the hymns of the Rgveda 
Saihhita. These were composed at different times and by different 
Rsis, and were transmitted from father to son in certain families. 
Thus the third of the ten collections, which make up the Sarhhita, 
bears the names of Visvamitra, and the hymns contained in it 
were composed by the great patriarch and his descendants. The 
seventh is ascribed to Vasistha and his family. The composition 
of these hymns, therefore, extended over a long period, the 
language is not the same throughout, and while some of them 
present a variety so close to the later Sanskrit that there is little 
difficulty in understanding them, the style of others is so anti- 
quated that they defy all efforts at interpretation, and their sense 
was not understood even by the Rsis who flourished in the very 
next literary period, that of the Brahmanas. Still for our pur- 
poses we may neglect these differences and consider the Vedic 
variety of Sanskrit as one. 

The chief characteristics of the Vedic language are these : — It 
contains a large number of words that have become obsolete or 
changed their sense in the later or classical Sanskrit. There is 
a greater variety of verbal derivatives, such as in the sense 

of 'worthy to be seen, or handsome', SPW, &c., abstract 

nouns from the roots 3TT. &c., Wjp*. ‘ something that is pro- 
duced ’, ’TUT, &c., nouns of agency having a past sense 

(Panini 111. 2. 171 ), which govern an accusative, signifying 
* handsome ’ or ‘ favour,' &e. The nominative plural termi- 
nation of nouns ending in 3 t is 3W-TW. ( Panini VII. 1. 50), as in 
OTW:, as well as 31% as in ‘^T: ; and the instru- 

mental plural is OTW: or ( Panini VII. 1. 10). The vowel cases 
of nouns in T are often formed by joining the vowels by the 
usual Samdhi rules ; as or accusative singular of 

WOT and TOT, genitive singulars of W1J and T$. The instrumental 
singular is made up by affixing 31T, TT, or ?WT, instead of *W, as 
WOT, TOT, 7TOT, &c. ( Panini VII. 1. 39 ) ; sometimes of 

other nouns also, as OTTOT, TTTWT &c. The nominative and vooa- 
tive dual of masculine and the plural of neuter nouns in 3T often 
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end in ot-. as ifaOT f^rr ^ht frarrft BV. II. 12. 4, srforer 
5TTT BV. I. 3. 2; and the instrumental singular of feminine nouns 
in f is optionally formed by simply lengthening the vowel 
(Panini VII. 1. 39 ), as nfia r y i OTlT BV. 1.82.2. The locative 
singular termination is often dropped, as in ; or its art 

changed to OT, as in OTOT for HPTt ( Panini VII. l. 39 ). T.he 
Parasmaipada first person plural termination of verbs is 
( Panini VII. 1. 46 ), as HOT <IOT% BV. 1. 1. 7, and that of the 
third person plural is often V or OT, as or Other forms 

also admit of this t, as 3^STOT*r. The H of the Atmanepada termi- 
nations is often dropped ( Panini VII. 1. 41 ), as J[$t BV. 1.71.9. 
There are eight different forms of the mood called 'rFS by Panini, 
which has a conditional or subjunctive sense ; ITTOT TT<T I *T WT 
arrijH mfT TT, pv. I. 25 1 2. *r 3prfH? BV. I. 1. 2. This is lost 
in classical Sanskrit. The several conjugations or ways of 
forming the special tenses do exist, but the roots are not restricted 
to any particular way, being conjugated sometimes according to 
one mode and sometimes according to another ; as gtfr There 
are some instances in which some tenses other than the special 
tenses also admit of the conjugational sign, as THSjfiNT, perfect. 
Sometimes guna is substituted before the n of the second person 
plural imperative, though it is a weak termination, as in STOTTrT- 

The infinitive is formed by adding to roots the terminations H - , 
wt, and ?nf ( Panini III 4. 9 ), as stMt, fgHWT, 

These are etymologically ihe forms of the dative singular 
of such nouns as , I'tot'SJ' &c. A few other datives are 

similarly used, as £5T, &c. ( Panini III. 4. 10, 11 ), The 

accusatives of some nouns are also used as infinitives when 
governed by ( Panini 111. 4. 12 ), as H k ‘STfpnlWf 
BV. X. 44. 6 ; also in other places, BV. VII. 86. 3. 

The infinitive in classical Sanskrit ends in jfff, as srgij;, which is 
the accusative form of such a noun as ytsj, the dative of which, 
is one of the forms of the Vedic infinitive. The potential 
participles are often formed by adding fit, cr, tpnr and ( Panini 
III. 4. 14 ), as %ot 3- RV. X. 14. 2, * hh t* BV. 

VI. 56. 1, frailly The first two, however, ought properly 
to be considered as infinitives. The ahsolutive is sometimes 
formed by the addition of ?OT*r ; as There is such a form as 
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for FHT ; and suoh others as s?sff and for tffST and 
oocur often. These last, as also the usual or classical absolutives, 
are forms of the instrumental singular of the same nouns, the 
dative and accusative of which are used as infinitives 5 <*rPT 
appears also to be an instrumental. There are a great many- 
other peculiarities which are noticed by Panini, and- which you 
will find collected in the Siddlianta-Kaumudl. One thing, how- 
ever, should be borne in mind, that notwithstanding there is 
in these respects a very great difference between the Vedic and 
the classical Sanskrit, they are in the same phonetic stage, i. e. 
the vocal elements of words and letters remain the same. There 
are a few such instances, as WT for WT, and W. for , in which 
the mute has disappeared, leaving only the aspirate element, and 
to these may be added the terminations and spg^for *W and 
aw;; but both the original and corrupt forms exist in the Vedas, 
and no general conclusion can be based on these few instances. 
You will hereafter see that the other dialects I shall speak of 
differ greatly from the classical Sanskrit in these respects. The 
following specimen will give you an idea of Vedic Sanskrit : — 

qf^fir jr frsTT st '<w arwr 1 (Mrafa 11 
R. *tt wr fSnfra-rcw frw: 1 m frnww 11 
sruTsnf wrrr 1 11 

Hr dt trt qr^rnrattiT <Mrfiw 1 nnfev- 11 

^0. ft ’TRT? TJfRRTT 9TW- qWT^fT I H 

awr wwr?5r^TT qwff 1 w =sr u 

W faWTKT t S’ W 3TPjfr tTTfpTff 1 1 

These eight verses contain 72 different padas or grammatical 
forms, not oounting the prepositions as separate padas. Of these 
19 have become altogether obsolete in classical Sanskrit, and 12 
have changed their significations. This, however, is a specimen of 
one of the more intelligible hymns, but there are a great many 
which oontain a much larger proportion of words that have gone 
out of use. It is these obsolete words that constitute the chief 
difficulty of understanding the Vedic hymns. 

1. The use of after is unknown to the later dialect, 
that particle being found joined only to the pronoun 1%?. The 
preposition sr, though connected with is separated from it 
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by three words. Though the root of thiB verb is given in the 
Dhatupatha or Panini ’s list of roots, it has gone out of use. In 
modern Sanskrit we should use sifts# WIW: instead, 37T is not 
now used in the sense in which it occurs here, though it is 
connected with it. We should use 31 RM instead, means 

here ‘ day by day ’ ; in classical Sanskrit the word sit means 

‘ heaven ’ only. The verse may be translated : — “ Though we 
who are like subjects break thy law, day after day, O divine 
Vanina ! ’’ Varuna is spoken of frequently as a rajan, or king, 
and men are his subjects, with reference to that attribute of his. 

2. means ‘ killing ', or ‘ execution ’ in classical Sanskrit, 
but, since ‘ killing ’ qualifies it here, it must mean some such 
thing as a weapon or a blow. 

is obsolete. PTgl'Z'R is a participle of the Perfect of inf or 

The form is obsolete ; and a verbal form of the root is not 

ordinarily met with, though a word derived from it does occur, 
also is obsolete. 

“ Do not subject us to the killing blow of the spiteful, nor to 
the wrath of the angry, " /. e. do not kill us out of spite or wrath. 

5. signifies in later Sanskrit the order of the Ksatriyas or 
the warrior caste. Hare ic is used in the primitive sense of 
‘ valour ‘ prowess ’. stt does not mean ‘ man ’ here, but is used 
in its original sense of manly. 3TT and fsinr? are separated by a 
word. ^55T^» ‘ favour ’ is obsolete. ‘ the reach of sight’ , 

‘ visual power has also gone out of use 

“ When shall we call the brave, manly, and far-seeing Varuna 
hither to favour us? ” 

7. This form of the derived adjective is unknown to 

later Sanskrit. The genitive singular is formed by changing 
i to ?tr. 

“ Who knows the path of the birds flying in the air and of 
the boat on the waters. ” 

10. “ Enforcing his laws, the powerful Varuna sits down in 
his abode to exercise universal sovereignty.” 

11. the termination of the accusative plural, is here 
dropped ; is Vedic for ; hero also ft is dropped. 
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“ From this place the knowing one sees all secret deeds don 
or to be done.” 

12. and rirfas; are forms of or the Vedic subjunctive, 

“ May the powerful God make things easy for us all our days 
and prolong our lives.” 

19. Conjugated as a root of the second class, with fa as 

the termination of the imperative singular, lengthened for phonetio 
purposes. 

“ O Varuna, hear this my invocation, and now be propitious. 
I call on thee, desirous of protection.” 

The next form of the language is presented to us in the 
Brahmanas of the Vedas, such as the Aitareya of the Rgveda 
and the Satapatha of the White Yajurveda. A great many of 
those peculiar words which we meet with in the hymns, and 
which are so unintelligible have disappeared, the declensions 
have approached the standard of classical Sanskrit, the nomina- 
tive plural in srtrtT , for instance, and the instrumental plural in 
qTW: having gone out of use. The roots have arranged them- 
selves definitely under certain conjugations. The subjunctive 
has mostly become obsolete, though such forms as PTSTCUft ( Sat. I. 
4.1.10), and 3PRTT ( Ait. II. 1 1 ) are sometimes met with. The 
roots take those forms of the Aorist that Panini assigns to them, 
and this tense is scrupulously used in the sense mentioned by 
that grammarian. Such terminations as *n% and the various 
modes of forming the infinitive have disappeared, the ordinary 
one in being mostly used { Ait. IV. 8, VIII. 23 ). The 

language is in most respects the same as that usually called 
classical Sanskrit. It is rich in verbal forms of all tenses and 
moods. There are however a few peculiarities and archaisms. 
There are some antiquated words such as ‘an extremity’ 
( Ait. II. 2 ), ‘ a shaft, ’ ‘ a bat ’ ( Ait. III. 26 ) ; fatTR 

‘ ultimate referee ’ ‘ one who pronounces a decree ’, wreftr 

' prosperous’, ?TrT for ST<T ( Ait V. 14 ), fTT ‘ food’ ( Ait. VIII. 7 ). 
JgfapJT ‘ powerful ’ ( Ait. VIII. 8. 23 ), irfa 1 a destructive instrument, 
flame’ ( Ait. VIII. 24 ), &c. The dative of feminine nouns is often 
used for the genitive, as TT*TT m: ( Ait. VIII. 23 ) ; 

; the of the third person singular of the 
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Atmanepada is sometimes dropped as in the old dialect, as y rf qyn 
% si<f4MWf^i ( Ait. VII. 16 ) ; a few roots form their Aorist in 
another manner than that mentioned by Panini, as *T 3t*«T 
apftTT: ( Ait. VII. 14 ), where 3T5frT stands for SriJfrm, 3T5r$Tf W JT arm 
( Ait. VIII. 23 ) where 3TJT3T: is for arer: ; the form of the infini- 
tive governed by the word g’SH' is that which ends in as 
£ 3 5TT5PT:^WT: ( Ait. VIII. 7 ) ; and ST£ appears in the form 
of 5PI ( Ait. III. 26 ). In the seventh and eighth Pancikas of the 
Aitareya Brahmana some Gathas or songs are quoted, the 
language of which is more antiquated than that of the body of 
the work. Notwithstanding these irregularities, these Brahmanas 
are the best representatives extant of the verbal portion of that 
language of which Panini writes the grammar, though he did not 
mean these when he spoke of the Bhasa. But nearly the whole 
of that literature which Panini drew from, if he did so at all, has 
perished, or to speak more correctly, there is no portion of the 
extant Sanskrit literature that accurately represents Panini’s 
Sanskrit as regards the verb and the Taddhitas or nominal deri- 
vatives. Probably the spoken language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar. 

The next stage of Sanskrit is presented to us by the work of 
Yaska, whose language appears to he more ancient than that of 
the rest of the non-Zedic literature. We find a good many 
archaic words and expressions in the Nirukta, such as 
‘ proximity,’ 3NWST3T in the sense of ‘finding’ or 1 observing ’, 
grrfsj ‘ signification, ’ *TOT in the sense of ‘ as to ftFW ‘ variety,’ 
‘unable to teach’. fvn%¥T TT^T ‘ invested with 
sovereignty \ ‘ subordinate arftwTS ‘ celibacy ’, &c. There 

are also some technical terms which wc do not meet with in 
later works such as ‘ weak terminations or 

‘ augment JTUWK ‘ a nominal termination ’, &c. After 
the time of Yaska, Sanskrit underwent a peculiar change, for the 
proper understanding of which it is necessary for a time to 
consider the styles in which a man may speak or write. There is 
what may be considered as the fluent or flowing style of speech, 
in which the speaker looks at the actions of men in progress, 
actions in the course of being done or suffered. A man speaking 
or writing in this style will use a verb on every occasion. But a 
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verb may always be analysed into an attribute of the subject and 
the connecting link or copula. When one’s attention is directed 
more to the attribute than to the progress or course of an action, 
one will use verbal nouns or adjectives. ThuB instead of 
a man may say instead of ^T, instead of 

snf xrrcr vr$nrfa, instead of wmrnsr«^r?i:,. wrad a-OMo<w 

&c. In the same way a verb may be divided into a noun or 
adjective denoting the special action it involves, and a verb 
signifying action generally, as may be analysed Into <rn£ 

or <raj sRrfr and into The later Sanskrit and 

the modern Vernaculars are full of such formations. The case 
forms may also be similarly analysed into attributive expressions; 
as TI*T: SVT: into TT3 I#iNt 3?^: or TTiTOT §T?r: into 3?T:. 

The mode of thought which gives birth to such forms of expres- 
sion leads also to a freer use of compound nouns'by means of which 
a whole sentence may be compressed into a small attribute. In 
argumentation the ablative of an abstract noun saves a long 
periphrasis. This may be considered a petrified form of speech, 
and as distinguished from the verbal 6tyle it may be called the 
nominal style. In the earliest literature of Sanskrit the fluent 
or verbal style prevailed. Since this rarely admits of attributive 
or nominal expressions, the sentences are short, and the con- 
struction easy. Thus, in such books as the Aitareya and Sata- 
patha Brahmanas, we find short sentences, and an abundance of 
verbal forms. Even in the time of Yaska this style prevailed to 
a large extent, and notwithstanding that his book is on a scienti- 
fic subject, his language often reminds one of that of the earlier 
works, though he must have written serval centuries afterwards. 
In the time of Panini also verbal forms were in general use, as 
I shall presently attempt to show. Some time after, however, 
the petrified or nominal style began to supplant the other. Some- 
how it commended itself to the genius of the Indian Aryas of the 
times, and the very richness and flexibility of Sanskrit, which 
allows of a root or noun being twisted in a variety of ways to 
suit any sort of construction, greatly facilitated the change. The 
ItihSsas, the PurSna6, and the metrical Smrtis are written in thiB 
style. But here it is not carried to such an extravagant extent 
as is done in later writings, in some of which verbal forms are 
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fare and in others long and bewildering compounds are frequent- 
ly met with, and the construction is complicated and involved. 
This is the general character of the Sanskrit in which the subse- 
quent poetic and dramatic literature is written and if the 
language of a certain author is graceful and easy, and not dull 
and involved, if he does not use long compounds, and writes in a 
more natural style, it is either because his taste is superior to that 
of his contemporaries, or because he belongs to an earlier period. 

But it was in the field of philosophy, dialectics and exegesis, 
scriptural or grammatical, that this nominal style was greatly 
cultivated and developed. The earliest work of the kind we 
know of is Pataujali’s Mahahhasya on Katyayana’s Vartikas or 
notes on Panini’s Sutras. Nearly the whola of the philosophical 
literature of the Sanskrit is written more or less in the style of 
disputation. An Indian author does not lead his readers into the 
processes his own mind has gone through in arriving at the 
doctrines he lays down ; in other words, he does not tell us how he 
has come by the opinions he holds, but lays down these doctrines 
and sets forth those opinions and conceives objections that may 
be raised and answers them. Or before actually stating the true 
doctrine or siddharda, certain others, more or less opposed are 
stated, and reas ns given in support oi them ( j>ui vupak&a ) which 
are, of course, refuted. The Mahahhasya is written in this manner, 
but it differs in a good many respects from later works of the 
kind. Unlike the latter, it gives the very words that an opponent, 
speaking in his own person, may be expected to use. It therefore 
really consists of a series of dialogues, often smart, between 
one who maintains the purvapalcsa, and another who lays 
down the siddharila. Hence, the language is plain and 
simple, and the sentences are short, and such as a man may 
naturally use in ordinary conversation or oral disputation. The 
nominal style, however, as I have ventured to call it, in contra- 
distinction to that of the Brahmanas and also of Y&ska, ie 
observable ; but it has of course not yet degenerated into the 
long compounds and algebraic expressions of modern times, and 
is perfectly natural. In this respect it keeps pace with the 
language of the Itihasas and Smrtis. V&tsyayana’s Bh&^ya on 
Gotaraa’s Nyaya Sutra, and Sabarasvamin’s on that of Jaiminif 

34 l JR. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. J 
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as well as the Bhasyas on some of the sacrificial ShtrftS, are 
written in the same sort of simple and lively style, though how- 
ever they present a further stage in the downward progress. But 
gradually this manner of writing ceased to be used, and the 
philosophical style went on progressing until it has oome to be 
what it is now. Samkaracarya ’s Bhasya presents it in a middle 
stage. The sentences are much longer than those of the earlier 
writers, the construction is more involved, there is a freer use 
of attributive adjuncts, and the form is that of an essay or a 
lecture, instead of an oral disputation. But the great Acarya's 
style is perspicuous throughout, fluent and charming, and not 
solidified or petrified, as that of later writers is. These latter 
hardly ever use a verb, and of the cases only a few are to be 
met with in their works. The nominative and ablative singular 
prevail, and long compounds are constantly employed. All our 
ideas are thrown into the form of nouns, mostly abstract, and 
even the participles have become rare. This style is the style 
of formulas rather than of discourse. It has reached its climax 
in the works of recent Nciiyuijikas, but it has been more or less used 
by modern writers in all the Sastras The movement which began 
with a less frequent use of verbal forms and the employment 
of attributive expressions has thus ended in making Sanskrit 
a language of abstract nouns and compound words. 

I have used the word style in describing this movement, to 
show what important changes in the structure of a language 
may originate from what is in the beginning but a style or 
mode of speaking or writing. If everybody thought and 6poke 
about all matterB as the Naiyayika does in bis own subject, our 
language would be just like his. It would almost have no verbe, 
no participles, and no cases except one or two. But it is not so. 
The movement could not be carried so far in other subjects. 
Hence the real classical Sanskrit is the Sanskrit of the Epics, 
the Puranas, the metrical law-books, the better or earlier speci- 
mens of Kavyas or poems and dramatic plays, and of the early 
philosophical or exegetical works. And if we examine this 
literature we Bhall find that the greater use of attributive or 
nominal forms of expression gradually drove out a large portion 
Of the Sanskrit verb, and gave a new character to the language, 
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which may be thus described : — Very few verbal forms are used 
besides those of such tenses as the Present and Future $ partici- 
ples are frequently met with ; the verbal forms of some roots, 
especially of those belonging to the less comprehensive classes, 
have gone out of use, and in their place we often have a noun 
expressive of the special action and a verb expressive of action 
generally ; compound words are somewhat freely employed ; and 
a good many of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have 
disappeared, and in their stead we have periphrastic expressions: 
If the treatises of Panini and others had perished, and we had to 
construct a grammar of the Sanskrit from the classical literature 
I have above indicated, our Verb and the Taddhita portion 
would be very meagre. Professor Benfey attributes the condition 
which the language thus assumed to the influence of the PrakritB 
or the spoken vernaculars. But the process appears to me 
perfectly natural, and no such influence need be supposed. The 
change may in some respeots be likened to that whioh rendered 
the Vedic subjunctive and other grammatical forms obsolete in 
the later stage of the language. The Prakrits may have given 
some words to the Sanskrit, but that they should in this manner 
have influenced its grammatical structure is very unlikely. It 
is more natural to suppose that it was the Sanskrit, from which 
the Prakrits evidently sprang, which gave to these latter their 
peculiar character. I shall endeavour to determine the exact 
relation between the Sanskrit and these dialects in the con* 
eluding lecture. 

We have thus observed and determined the change that came 
over Sanskrit after the period that elapsed between the Brahmanas 
and Yaska from an examination of the literature itself. But the 
fact is borne witness to by Katyayana, who observed it in his 
time and made it the subject of a few vartikas. Patanjali discusses 
the points raised in the following manner. An objector or 
Purmpakrin is introduced, who says : 

Purv. : l There exist ( some) words which are not 

used ; for instance, 3TT, fff, 'PST. ( These are forms of the 
second person plural of the Perfect. ) 

The Siddhantin, or the principal teacher, who advocates the 
dootrine that is finally laid down asks ; — 
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SID, What if they are not used ? 

PtJRV. You determine the grammatical correctness of words 
from their being used. Those then that are not now used are'not 
grammatically correct, 

SlD. What you say is, in the first place, inconsistent, viz., 
that words exist which are not used. If they exist they cannot 
he not used ; if not used, they cannot exist. To say that they 
exist and are not used is inconsistent. You yourself use them 
( utter them ) and say ( in the very breath ) there are words wliioh 
are not used. What other worthy like yourself would you have 
to use them in order that they might be considered correct (lit. 
What other person like yourself is correct or is an authority in 
the use of words ) ? 

PuRV. — This is not inconsistent. 1 say they exist since those 
who know the Sastra teach their formation b> [laying down] 
rules, and I say they are not used, because they are not used 
by people. Now with regard to [ your remark ] “What other 
worthy, &c. ” [ when I say they are not used ] I do not mean that 
they are not used by me. 

SlD.— What then ? 

PuRV. — Not used by people. 

Sid. —V erily, you also are one amongst the people. 

PURV. — Yes, I am (me, but am not the people. 

SlD.— f Vart. 3T*?q-cr3fP %5Tfir ^UTMTfrr J. If you object 
that they are not used, it will not do ( the objection is not valid ), 

PtTRV. Why not ’ 

SlD.— Because words are used to designate things. The things 
do exist which these words are used to designate. ( Therefore 
the words must be used by somebody. If the things exist, the 
words that denote them must exist ). 

PURV— ( Vart. arsrqru: sr<rr*TT«rfaTS ). (, It does not follow.) Their 
non-use is what one can reasonably infer. 

SlD.— Why ? 

PURV.— Because they ( people ) use other words to designate 
the things expressed by these words ; for instance, ar iij 
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the sense of ST, W Sjfr Hfalf : in the sense of JlT; *> in the 

sense of Tl^nT: in the sense of <t s 3\ ( We here see that 

participles had come to be used for verbs of the Perfect Tense. ) 

Sid. — ( Vart. ) Even if these words are not 

used, they should be essentially taught by rules just as long 
saorifioial sessions are. It is in this way. Long sacrificial 
sessions are suoh as last for a hundred years and for a thousand 
years. In modern times none whatever holds them, but the 
writers on sacrifices teach them by rules, simply because f to 
learn ] what has been handed down by tradition from Rsis is 
religiously meritorious. And moreover (Vart. ) all 

these words are used in other places. 

PuRV. — They are not found used. 

Sid. — An endeavour should be made to find them. Wide 
indeed is the range over which words are used ; the earth with 
its seven continents, the three worlds, the four Vedas with their 
angas or dependent treatises and the mystic portions, in their 
various recensions, the one hundred branches of the Adhvaryu 
( Yajur-Veda ), the Sama-Veda with its thousand modes, the 
Bahvrcya with its twenty-one varieties, and the Atharvana 
Veda with nine, Vakovakya, the Epics, the Puranas and Medicine. 
This is the extent over which words are used. Without searching 
this extent of the use of words, to say that words are not 
used is simple rashness. In this wide extent of the use of 
words, certain words appear restricted to certain senses in 
certain places. Thus, STTfH' is used in the sense of motion 
among the Kambojas •, the Aryas use it in the derived form 
of $rsr, is used among the Surastras, among the 

eastern and central people, but the Aryas use only is 

used in the sense of ‘ cutting ’ among the easterns, fTW among the 
northerners. And those words which you think are not used are 
also seen used. 

PuRV. — Where ? 

Sid. — I n the Veda. Thus, I gfr V^rfr lfsr?qT <t*dt i 

: W* 5TST 1 W5T fT^TH I 

We here see that the objector says that certain words or 
forms are not used by people, and therefore they should not bp 
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taught or learnt. The instances that he gives are forms of the 
perfeot of some roots, and he observes that the sense of these 
forms is expressed by using other words which are perfeot parti- 
ciples of these roots. These statements are not denied by the 
SiddhSntin, but he does not allow that the forms should not be 
taught on the account. Though not used, they should be taught 
and learnt for the sake of the religious merit consequent thereon, 
just as the ceremonial of long saorifioial sessions, whioh are never 
held, is. Then the objector is told that though not used by 
people, the words may be current in some other country, conti- 
nent, or world, or they must have been used somewhere in the 
vast literature of the language. As regards the particular 
Instances, two of them are shown to be used in the Vedas. 

It thus follows that in the time of Katyayana and Patahjali, 
such verbal forms had become obsolete, and participles were used 
in their plaoe. But it must have been far otherwise in the time 
of Panini. He gives minute rules for constructing the innume- 
rable forms of the Sanskrit verb. Our grammarians proceeded 
upon a striotly scientific basis. Nothing is more clear from 
several observations scattered throughout the work of Pataiijali, 
besides those contained in the above passage, than this, that the 
Indian Grammarians do not give us the inventions of their own 
brains as they are supposed by some scholars to do. The very 
perfection of their observation and analysis has rendered them 
liable to this reproach. But notwithstanding all that, there can 
be no doubt whatever that they scrupulously adhered to usage. 
If so, the verbal forms taught by Panini must have been current 
in the language at some time. We do meet with them in the 
Br&hmanas, but our grammarian does not include these forms 
among the peculiarities he has given of the Vedic or Chandas and 
Brahmana dialect, and thus does not restrict them to those works. 
They must therefore be understood as having been in use in the 
Bhasa or ourrent language, the grammar of whioh he teaches in 
his Sutras. And the Bhasa that he means must be that which 
was current in his time. In Panini ’s time, therefore, the fluent 
or verbal style of speech was in use, as I have observed before. 
But it may be argued that though he refers these forms to the 
JBhasa, the Bhasa, he means may not be that which prevailed 
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<vhen he lived, but another current before his time and preserved 
in its literature, on which Pfinini bastd his rules. It matters 
very little even if we make this supposition. The only effect is 
that the period when the non-Yedic Sanskrit was rich in verbal 
forms is plaoed before Panini ; but the faot itself that there was 
such a period is undeniable. The supposition, however, is un- 
reasonable. For it is not at all likely that he should neglect the 
language prevalent in his time and teach that which was current 
before him, and speak of it as the Bhasa, which word literally 
signifies the “ 6poken language ” or vernacular. And the occur- 
rence in the Siltras of words that became obsolete in later 
Sanskrit confirms this view. The following are such words : — 
apBPTfrfi ‘ allowing one his own way, ' ‘ excommunicated, ’ 

iRPr q T?r ‘ eating,’ arfSiftftj ‘ including,’ WTOJT ‘ marrying, ’ 

‘ throwing up, ’ ‘ equitableness You will have seen that 

the Vartika of Katyayana which starts the discussion I have 
translated, and Patanjali’s comment on it speak of words 
generally as having ceased to be used, though the examples given 
consist of certain verbal forms only. It is, therefore, to be under- 
stood that the observation is applicable to other forms and 
expressions also taught by Panini which we do not meet with in 
the later literature. 1 Among such may be noticed and 

‘ to strengthen’, ‘ to be silent,’ and 

4 to fulfil one’s longing,’ &c. occurs in Yaska also. Most 

of the verbal derivatives ending in the technical termination 
must also be so considered, such as arr^nJT^ ‘ feeds 

•very Brahmana that he finds WjF.l'T TS: ' rained till the clothes 
were wet ’, ‘supports by his own means/ SVsJsTnr 

‘ withers standing, ' &c. A good many Taddhita forms taught in 
Papinis Sutras must also, I think, be put in the same category. 

And there is another circumstance which shows that Panini ’s 
Sanskrit was more ancient than Katyayana ’s. Katyayana ’s 
Vartikas on Panini, which I have already spoken to you of, touch 
on various points concerning grammar and the system of Panini. 

1 Professor Uoldstuoker has used the argument based on the occurrence of 
obsolete words in the Siltras and that set forth in the next paragraph, to 
prove the arohaic character of the language as it existed in PSuini’s time 
find some of the instances quoted in the text are the same as his. 
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The purpose of a great many of them is the proper interpretation 
of the Sutras, and there are some which supply links that are 
wanting in the system, also a good many which teach forms not 
taught by Panini, or give the correct forms, when by the strict 
application of Panini’s rules we arrive at such as are incorrect. 
Now, this strict application of Panini’s rules is often in the 
manner of a quibbling logician, and consequently it was probably 
never meant by Panini himself. Again, it may also be allowed 
that some forms existing in the language may have escaped 
Panini 's notice. But even after making allowance for all these 
considerations, a good many forms taught by Katyayana are 
left which it is impossible to believe Panini did not observe or 
know, if they existed in the language in his time. Though not 
infallible, Panini was not an indifferent grammarian. He justly 
deserves the reputation he has all along enjoyed of being the pre- 
eminent teacher of grammar. He has noticed even stray facts 
about the language. If so, the only reasonable supposition is 
that these forms did not exist in the language at the period when 
he lived. 


For instance, according to Panini’s rules the vocative singular 
of neuter nouns ending in 3T5T such as and is 3T5RT and 

but Katyayana in a Vartika on VIII. 2, 8 tells us it is 
or arsr and Him or 

Panini teaches that the forms of the dative, ablative, genitive, 
and locative singular of the feminine of ftrftu and (jrfrq are 
optionally like those of the corresponding pronouns, i. e. we have 
either f^rurh or flvfrgPU: or &c., but Katyayana 

in a Vartika on 1. 1 , 36 extends this option to the masculine also, 
and according to him we have ffrffq'TU' or %fpTTff or fstffT- 

&c., while Panini gives us only the first. 

Panini s rule IV. 1, 49 allows of only as the feminine 

of but Katyayana gives also ; is not noticed 

by Panini while Katyayana lays down that as well as in 

the sense of ‘ wife of the JFTWper ’. So also antrf and ^trr are 
according to Panini, ‘ a female Arya ’ and a female Ksatriya 
but Katyayana gives STrafuft and as well as strcrf and 
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A good many more instances of a similar nature may be 
given from other parts of Sanskrit Grammar. Are we then to 
suppose that the forms JTTCT, qni &c. of the vocative 

singular, fitrfareff of the dative of fiftfor &c., nra4), WWTUTjfr, 
anufoft, SfrftpTTufr and many more such, escaped the observa- 
tion of suoh a grammarian as Panini, or that he did not 
know them ? Is the supposition that they did not exist in the 
language in his time not more reasonable ? It therefore appears 
clear to me that the language in Panini ’s time was in a different 
condition from that in which it was in KatySyana ’s. The chief 
differences, to point out which has been the object of this dis- 
cussion, may be thus stated : — In Panini’s time a good many 
words and expressions were current which afterwards became 
obsolete ; verbal forms were commonly used which oeased to be 
used in Katyayana 's time, and some grammatical forms were 
developed in the time of the latter, which did not exist in 
Pfinini ’s. 

Panini’s Sanskrit must, therefore, be identified with that which 
preceded the Epics, and he must be referred to the literary period 
between the Br&hmanas and YSska. Hence it is that the Brah- 
manas, as observed before, are the best existing representatives 
of the language of which Panini writes the grammar. Katyayana. 
on the other hand, wrote when the language arrived at that stage 
which we have called Classical. 

Thus then, we have been able to trace three distinct periods 
in the development of Sanskrit. First, we have the Vedic period, 
to which the Bgveda Samhita, the Mantra portion of the Yajur- 
veda, and the more antiquated part of the Atharva-Sarhhita are 
to be referred. Then commences another period, at the threshold 
of which we find the Brahmanas, which, so to Bay, look back- 
wards to the preceding, that is, they present the Vedic language 
in the last stage of its progress towards Panini ’s Bhasa ; and 
later on, we have Yfiska and Panini. This may be called the 
period of Middle Sanskrit. And last of all, there is the Classical 
period to which belong the Epics, the earliest specimens of 
Kivyas and dramatic plays, the metrical Smrtie, and the gram- 
matical work of K&tyayana. 

35 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Yol. IV, ] 
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Panini ’s work oontains the grammar of Middle Sanskrit, while 
Katyayana's that of Classical Sanskrit, though he gives his 
sanction to the archaic forms of the former on the principle, as he 
himself has stated, on which the authors of the sacrificial Sutras 
teach the ritual of long sacrificial sessions, though they had 
ceased to be held in their time. Patanjali gives but few forms 
which differ from Katyfiyana’s, and in no way do the£ indicate 
a different stage in the growth of the language ; hence his work 
is to be referred to the same period. The form which the language 
assumed at this time became the standard for later writers to 
follow, and Katy&yana and Pataiijali are now generally aoknow* 
ledged authorities on all points concerning the correctness of 
Sanskrit speech. We shall hereafter see that the last two stages 
have left distinct traces on the Prakrits or the derived languages. 



LECTURE 

Pali and the dialects of the period 

la the last lecture we traced the development of the Sanskrit 
language until it assumed the form in which it is usually called 
Classical Sanskrit. This form it acquired several centuries 
before Christ, as I shall hereafter endeavour to show, but it has 
since preserved it unaltered. The reason ie that the number of 
people using it has been growing smaller and smaller, and now 
for a considerable period, it has remained confined to a few 
learned men who devote long time to its study and use it only 
for religious and philosophical purposes. But in so far as it has 
been used for these purposes, it has not been free from change, as 
was pointed out on the last occasion. The style and modes of 
expression used by Gadadhara Bhatt&carya, the great Naiyayika 
of modern times, are not the same as those of KanSda, Gotama, 
and VatsySyana, nor those used by Nfigojibhatta, the same as 
those of Katyayana and Patanjali. But all these ohanges have 
followed one direction. The efForts of our modern writers have 
been mostly, if not altogether, directed to systematizing and 
reducing to an accurate and definite shape the conceptions of 
those anoient sages, and no new ideas or methods of thought have 
arisen. They have thus elaborated a highly artificial style, 
abounding in abstract terms. In other branches of the literature 
also, we may discover some peculiarities and corruptions of 
diction and manner. But still, making due allowance for all 
this, the generally received standard of good and correct Sanskrit 
is the same as it was many centuries ago. There are certain 
models which modern writers and speakers have to conform to. 

When, however, a language is living, that is, is used by 
people generally and in matters of every-day life, it must under- 
go very great ohanges. Men will not waste time and trouble in 
accurately ascertaining and imitating the pronunciation of their 
fathers, or reproducing exactly the several grammatical forms 
used by their predecessors. All that is necessary is that they 
should make themselves understood. Old modes of thinking give 
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place to new ones, and ideas spring up ; and both must be re- 
presented in the language that is used. Sometimes aooidents 
in the history of a race, such as its coming in contact or being 
incorporated with another race, serve to transform its language 
within a short time. But the alterations that occur from these 
and other causes obey certain laws ; and hence the possibility of 
a Science of Language. 

Now, by the operation of influences such as these, Sanskrit 
was, in very remote times, corrupted, and new dialects arose 
from it, We should have known nothing of these if they had not 
been preserved in their literatures. Of these dialects that which 
approaches Sanskrit the most is the Pali. This is the sacred 
language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam, and Burma, and 
possesses an extensive literature. 

I will introduce my remarks on this dialect by placing before 
you a specimen : — 

jrra htstott i aw 

ww ft t sm % i 3^n% faff 

*T5rm t nw smfr i htwt tw airaforwi 

mznn n fmt wfwr mw » wtnr %at 

wrrsrww i yr^f^t w i am fe 

OTHnrrr iw i *mr it w fmr <+. R -mh i *-0 fri i wt wstr 

at^rtuw srm sir i% ^ryrst sFThmfyr 51% 1 amm H ut ww- 
san rt srrf^wi% 1 tr atr g f w sttw $71% 1 rPft 

srwt ar^n% 1 

This is from the Atthakatha or commentary by Buddhaghosa 
on the Dhammapada. It was written in the fifth oentury after 
Christ, long after Pali had ceased to be a vernacular. The follow- 
ing is from the Dhammapada itself, which we have reason to 
believe is much more ancient : — 

129. rrer fcr quyw ^ jrssrwt 1 
amnt ft s^ctt w h 


13!. Wft Ut I 

StrTWt ^ * && ft* \\ 
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133. m qfcvfrc g w i 

5^iTT ft mTFXSTW tt 

134. s% sfti% smr# *t#t mar i 

trw TfftT% f^BJTST m rv ft ft sr ftsrft M 

The Sanskrit of these passages is as follows : — 

smrcarr *tw yr ^iuf r ^ i tar 

qnrfdn 3wft : mm ga r wg f w vtm siw ft for *rn i 

»raft ?r %$ <r*TW *grtffr 5T?fo vffoft i a? tm uw*&$4 w q tq ^r fft i 

snar i% err fo ftr a wftlft i trot ft vnrMfcfr w *nrft iror i *r 

foT*mfw»: w r sww snrr fo % Vsft fwiramfor; t aww ft inrr 
wsj z &nn n s r^sjn i ^ ?rcrr$*r s?rw ftrjft jpftft i ffffsftr s*m fo t 
wmr^niw i 

129. ? nfc r fftwrft ijsrf: 1 

»rr?*rPT^TOT wst w s«rra ^rafo " 

1.31. gwmTR wnft st ^ufo i 

3TTST*: tiW l ftv^vfo r tTOT SP[ " 

133. ttt wvs: <re? 4fk%%v . i 

%m ft ftTWTSFUT Ulft^gT : II 

134. ♦nwjg'njyr jtut i 
<pr umrfft fwwrn fonfo * ffoft n 

“ In Sr&vastl there was a Brahman of the name of Adatta- 
purvaka (literally ‘one who had not given away anything before ’). 
He never gave anything to anybody, whence they called him 
Adattapurvaka. A son was born to him, pleasing and delightful. 
When he was sixteen years old, he got jaundice. Seeing the son 
thus, the mother said, “O Brahman, your son has got a disease, put 
him under medical treatment.” “ Lady, if I get a physician, food 
and salary will have to be given to him. You do not see that this 
will entail expense ’ ’ ( lit. lessen my money ). “ What then will 
you do, Brahman? ” “I will do what will not involve expense” 
( lessen my money ). He then went to physicians and asked, 
“ What medicine do you use against such and such a disease ? " 
They spoke to him at random of the bark of some tree. He brought 
it and gave it as a medicine to his son. As he wpnt on doing so f 
the dipease was aggravated. ” 
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119. “ All are afraid of being hurt, all fear death. Taking 
one’s own self as a model, one should not kill and cause to be 
killed.” 

131. “ He, who looking to his own happiness, infliots injury 
upon oreatures that equally desire their happiness, does, not obtain 
felioity after death.” 

133. “ Do not speak harshly to anybody ; they may speak to 
you in return For angry altercation is painful, and revenge will 
overtake you. 

134. “ If then, like a bottom of a shattered metallic vessel, 
you will not stir yourself ( utter ), then you have reached Nirvana, 
and you will have no angry altercation.” 

(A) 

Phonology of the Pali Dialect 

Here you will see a great many instances of the laws we laid 
down in the last lecture. And first, as regards phonetic corrup- 
tion, we have in these passages W for a as in gw for gw, for iff as 
in NW for Niff, and for ff as in TW for UTW, and for fg as in 
for This change is usually called assimilation of consonants. 

In pronouncing a conjunct, one has to pass from one position 
of the vocal organs to another without letting off the breath 
checked or compressed in the first, an operation of great difficulty. 
The sound of the first member is indistinct, but when the second 
is a weak consonant such as a nasal or a semi-vowel, it glides 
into the first almost as a vowel does, and thus the sound of the 
first acquires greater prominence. In the first position, the vooal 
organs strike and press againt each other strongly, and the 
momentum necessary for this effort is acquired by uttering forci- 
bly and with a jerk the vowel that precedes the conjunct, i. e. 3T 
for instance in the word Wrff, just as a man previous to striking 
and pressing anything with his fist moves the hand with force 
through some distance. The previous forcible vowel breath and 
the subsequent strong contaot and pressure form the characteristic 
of a conjunct consonantal sound. This is the only way of render- 
ing the two members at all distinct, for the first is thus uttered 
with the preceding vowel and the second with the following. 
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'Thus, if pronounced in the manner I have described becomes^ 
jftjyiT, but, if the previous vowel sound is weak, it becomes 
in which case, in consequence of the absence of momentum, the 
pressure cannot be strong, and the conjunct character is not fully- 
brought out. 

What we find in the Pali, therefore, is that the passage from 
one vocal position to another is avoided, and the more distinct 
sound only, whether of the first member or the second, is pro- 
nounced with this forcible previous vowel breath and the suc- 
ceeding strong contact and pressure ; that is, we have a conjunct 
as before, but it is made up not of two different letters, but of 
two of the same kind. Hence the instances noted above and also 
um for for ussr for uit, m for sra?, for f«r, 

for ssrf , for g?f, arsvpr for for r^, for 

for flvqir for ?rfvT, 3TW for 3TPT &c. But an attempt is made to 
pronounce the other sound also, and such of its elements as can 
go in, with that which is uttered without involving change 
of position, are transferred to It, that is, in effect, the Pali speaker 
treated a conjunct consonant as one sound possessing the charac- 
teristics of both. Thus the heavy svusa or simple breath of a;, Qf, 
and T in the conjuncts ^ ar, ^ and is combined with 
the distinct sounds %, , and % and we have % IF, £, s^,and 5? 

for those conjuncts ; but, when preceded by a vowel and pro- 
nounced with the usual conjunctal characteristic, they become 
***,, 5, ^and as in for and for 

in the above, and in If-'U' for TitWT for «P$FT for 

Wnr, for artvu, % for Sf for 5?, for ynj 

for for and 5^f for 

In a, %r, «0f, ahd «*r, the consonantal portion of the 

distinct sounds, being made Up of nada of intonated breath, the 
heavy stiaaa or simple breath of the sibilant is first made heavy 
tiada, that is, the sibilant is changed to the aspirate £ and we have 
Pff, or for these conjuncts ; as in <T3?' for Jpg, tu* for gvef, 
w(h for for and fit*? for ifhw. These correspond 

to the % w &c., in the above instances, and must, like them, be 
considered as simple sounds, and in our modern languages they 
are pronounced as such in certain places ; but when preceded by 
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a vowel they must hare, as in other cases, the characteristic 6( 
oonjunctal sounds, and be pronounced as wf or **? though 
they are not so written. 

I have already observed that when a following semi-vowel or 
nasal glides into the sound of the first consonant, this latter 
ooquires prominence. But there are cases in which the semi- 
vowel ^ does not so merge into the preceding ; and this takes 
place when it is preceded by a dental mute. The palatal and 
the labial have since remote times been often pronounced in 
two ways ; — one in which the organs approaoh each other so 
closely that it is difficult to distinguish them from and f; ; and 
another in which they are kept more distant. Hence the confu- 
sion between % and and a; and ^ that we find so often in 
modern pronunciation and in the modern languages. The 
Bengali invariably makes 5 of the Sanskrit a; and in most cases 
^ of ^ and the people of Northern India follow him to a great 
extent In the Hindi we have many such forms as for mgWT, 
arm for *tst for *?saT. 

The heavy or close pronunciation of % is favoured by a pre- 
ceding dental. In pronouncing letters ol this class the tongue is 
nearly horizontal. Consequently, when after the formation of the 
dental mute it is moved upwards to form u;, the force with which 
it separates from the teeth carries it nearer to the palate than it 
should be. In the cerebral position, in which, the tongue forms 
a o.urve with the concave side inwards, the force with which its 
tip separates acts downwards ; hence if a ^ has to be pronounced 
afterwards, the effort is in no way aided, but, if possible, hindered. 
In this case, therefore, the is always light ; and for a similar 
reason, it is so when preceded by a guttural. It is also light 
when preceded by the dental % since a large portion of the 
obstructed breath passes through the nose, and the tongue is not 
separated from the teeth with any force. Thus in the word sW in 
the passage I have placed before you, and in 3W, T5T &c., the 
being heavy, does not glide or merge into and, being the latter 
of two successive consonantal sounds, acquires greater distinct- 
ness ; and the preceding sound must, in virtue of the laws we 
have been examining, communicate all its elements to it, except 
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of oourse the organic position. The element that is communicated 
in this case is the complete contact, wherefore the heavy ^ be- 
comes a complete and this, when pronounced like a conjunct 
becomes In such words as TTOT, TOT, T’THJCTPT &c., the pre- 
ceding has got its heaviness of nada or tone to communicate 
besides the complete contact, and thus the ^ beoomes 53[ and 
thence ; and so we have *T?3T, &c. In s>Ftr, 

fTfg &c , to the formed as above must be added the hardness or 
ioasa of ff, i. e. the letter must be pronounced not with the 
glottis contracted but stretched, wherefore we have ^ and, with 
the conjunctal characteristic, Thosa words therefore become *TW, 
and *na\ If ^precedes instead of <T. the heavy svasa required 
for its pronunciation is transferred to 33,, and so it becomes tf, and 
thence *%£ ; as in for TOTT, for &c. 

The semi-vowel at is also heavily pronounced when it forms 
a conjunct with another semi-vowel, and thus we have gssr for 
for ’EW, &c. There are also instances of thiB pronunciation 
when * is preceded by a dental mute as in 3^*1 for 3$*T, for 

&c. In 3Tev the preceding VE, as in *TC*T, transfers its heavy 
nada or tone to and makes it and so we have ; but 
is changed also. 

The conjunct S3C or must in some cases have been pro- 
nounced in ancient times like ^5T, as it is invariably so pro- 
nounced by the lower classes of the Marathi people at the present 
day. This latter sound is easier to be made than 5^, first because 
the passage from the guttural position of 3T to the palatal which 
is nearest to it is more natural than that to the more distant 
cerebral position of and also because, in the latter case, after 
the guttural contact, the tongue has to be rounded and the 
tip brought near the cerebral position. Thus, the whole weight 
of that organ has to be supported ; while in the case of when 
its middle approaches the palatal position in pronouncing the 
forepart falls into a natural position, and no effort is required to 
hold it there. Now in this 5F5T„, the sound of 53 , being the latter of 
the two, is by the general rule more distinct than the other j 
and the complete contact of ^ being transferred to it, it becomes 
IF, because sibilants are produced by the heavy svasa as the hard 

W l R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ) 
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aspirates are, and thence ; as in n-ogitfe for au ' f° r Vef 
the sense of 1 a festival \ |$£ for §J?T, &c. 

.In such words as and the prevailing sound is that 

oi h; which, with the complete contact of the preceding rf and 5 ., 
ought to become , as becomes in the above case, on the 
theory that *Tis a dental. But it is not properly a dental, since 
it is formed not at the root of the upper teeth as 5, % ^ &c. are, 
but considerably above, and not by the tip of the tongue but by a 
part of it further inwards, which is made into a curve, having 
its convex side upwards, and brought near to that position. In 
this last respect it resembles the palatals, though the part of the 
tongue employed in their case is still further inwards, i. e. the 
middle. The sibilant ^therefore, has no mute corresponding to 
it in the sounds of the Sanskrit and Pali languages. The Marathi 
dento-palatals answer to it completely, being formed 

in the same position as itself ; so that when the organic con- 
tact is complete, should become the Marathi But these sounds 
are unknown to the Pali ; the speakers of that language could 
not pronounce the Marathi dento-palatals, as the Gujaratis and 
other northern nations cannot at the present day, and just as 
these turn them into pure palatals, so did their ancestors. Hence, 
that sound which should properly be the dento-palatal ’3T become 
the palatal and we have for for and 

WV-JT for 

The dentals following a I in a Sanskrit word are in Pali 
often changed to cerebrals ; as in srgT^' for svr?f, for wjgm 

for 3^ for &c. Here, as in the cases we have 

examined, the distinct sound is by the general rule the second, 
as we may observe even from the optional form for 3^, and 
3T?ar for But, as before remarked, in all these Pali trans- 
formations of Sanskrit con ju nets we see an attempt to pronounce 
both the members, When the speaker, being about to put the 
vocal organs into the position necessary for the utterance of the 
first letter, which he has first heard though indistinctly, sees 
that the second which he has distinctly heard cannot be produced 
there, he gives it up, and then passes immediately to the next 
position. But if, at the first, he thinks he can produce something 
like the second sound, which he has distinctly heard, he pro- 
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nounoes the letter there, and does not give up that position. 
Thus in pronouncing he feels that nothing like the sound «r 
can be produced at the position of r, and hence gives it up and 
passing onto the lips forms <T«r • but in the ST that he pronounces 
at the cerebral point sounds a great deal more like rf than and 
therefore he does not pass on to the dental position. But such of 
the Pali speakers as could distinguish between rf and ^ did not 
stop at the cerebral position to pronounce their conjunct, but 
passed on to the dental ; hence the optional forms we have 
noticed. 

Such words as fPTT, *T5T, vr?r, &c., differ from *dr, &c., in 
having the V after the distinct sound, so that the speaker resorts 
first to the dental position, and uttering the distinct <?r>nnd there, 
is not carried away by the following ? to the cerebral position, 
the sound of ^ being weaker. But if in the same word a dental 
follows such a conjunct, that dental is changed to the correspond- 
ing cerebral ; as in «ri<r for STTT and <T3TT for gvnr. The cerebral 
element of these words has made a distinct impression on the 
speaker’s ear, and he is conscious that his transformation of ST 
into V, which was necessitated by his inherent inability to pro- 
nounce the two consonants together, has not brought it out. He 
therefore realizes it by changing the following fr and «T to T& and 
5 . But if a consonant of another species follows, or if the con- 
junct ends the word, he cannot give effect to this impression. 

The conjuncts in which the second sound is weak and conse- 
quently gives way to the first are 5PT, »T, etr, vj, TFT, 3\ T, 

•x «x *x "X -v '' ^ 

j, ff, sr, w, st, ST, W, If tt, ?T , ff, st, 5T, &c., which have a semi-vowel 

*■'- "X *X. *S. ’X “X X X X X -X 

for their latter member, and ?5T, 3T, W, &c., which have a nasal. 
Thus we have PW for 5TTT or ill-+U, spRTTfT for 3TTT5TM, TT”T for 
TTnr, f’cg for ^WT, for STVqvr?;, TPTT* for <T«Tmr, rTRT for HPT, 

PW for STS', 3PH for 3HT, farT for flTT, STSS for' 3TTTS. for TflT, 
T^WT for TTST, Stag for STS', 3TPP7 for 3TTSPT, 3TPTT for 3TP5TT, for 
55W, TS for TIT, T?3T«IVf for SFTT5JTH, HPTH for jfpPT, ffeT for TT^T, 
3T3JT for SHiTl, 3TW for SPT, &c., and arfrir for 3Tf§\ 3THT for STTfflT, 
^ for sFSbPtoT for &c. The semi-vowel ^ after H in going 
out turns the H into the palatal 3b this latter representing the 
combined effect of both ; as in 3T53T for 3R, TT5T33T for TT5PT, &c. 
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We have notioed above the change of &; to ^SF, but more fre- 
quently it is transformed into This change is due to the 

latter ^ being pronounced not incorrectly like sr, but correotly as 
a cerebral sound, which being hollow and distinguishable, is 
lost in the s >unJ of aj. This last is distinctly heard, and the effeot 
of % is only to add heavy suasa to it and render it »q: ; and thus the 
whole becomes W as in for W’SRJOT for 1W for 

&c. Upon the principles we have laid down, it does not matter 
whether the Sanskrit conjunct is composed of two or three conso- 
nants, since what is done in the Pali is to reproduce only the 
distinct consonantal sound with the other attendant characteri- 
stics ; and thus we have for stq or <sot as in for and 

for <nfwr, and for as in for «T>fJT, in whioh words the 

last is the distinct sound, and for **r as in fr-wt for 
where the n; must have been pronounoed so as to merge into the 
preceding 

A Sanskrit conjunct at the beginning of a word is reduced to 
a single letter ; and the reason is obvious. For, as I have already 
observed, the distinctive characteristic of a conjunct consists in 
the previous vowel being pronounced with rapidity and force, and 
in the subsequent strong pressure of the vocal organs, which is 
rendered possible by the momentum acquired by that forcible 
utterance. It is the reproduction of this characteristic that 
makes a single consonant that is pronounced at any one of the 
vocal positions look like a double. When a previous vowel does 
not exist, that is, when a conjunct begins a word, this characteri- 
stic cannot be reproduced ; hence there is no double consonant. 
Thus, we have for H*n%rT, qvtm for ST^JT, W for VTOT, for 
**nsT, &c. 

You will have seen that in all the changes of conjunct conso- 
nants which we have examined, no element of the two sounds is 
omitted by the Pali speakers. They had not the patience to hear 
and reproduce the two consonants immediately after each other, 
by putting their vocal organs into two different positions, or they 
laboure 3 under a physical inaptitude for doing so, their tongue 
not being sufficiently trained for the successive movements. ' But 
short of this, all the constituents of the sound, the s-vasa , light and 
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heavy, the completeness of contaot, and the force of utteranee, 
are represented in their pronunciation, and the amount of muscular 
exertion involved is the same as in the case of the original. 
This may be called the energetic mode of pronouncing conjuncts. 

There are, however, a few instances in which the components 
are separated by inserting a vowel between them. Thus Sanskrit 
is changed to to aft a fa* , W* to mrfit to 

sfr and *fr to mfr and r£fr, to and to aftv- 

The separating vowel is generally such as can be easily 
pronounced along with the previous or the following consonant, 
that is, belongs to the same organic position as either. Thus in 
the first four instances we have the labial 3" in the syllables 
and 5 owing to the influence of the following n;. 

The conjunct? and K are almost invariably dissolved into 
f^K and rr as in srrfar, arfTg, sfor, &o. and 3*TB\ *tT5T, 

&c. for 3T*f or 3Tpf, *nf, aftf &c. and aur, *T5T, &c.; and in one 

or two instances, we have the first change when the ^ is preoeded 
by a consonant other than r as in 4lH*T for =&U\ This change is 
to some extent due to the u; being pronounced weak, i. e. almost 
like f. 

In the same way, we have l%WTS>, TURR ftraTUT, 
fw<?5i«T, fq^TTcT, STg^, HSH or l%<IR &c. for 

S^TUT, ksrf, WTStT, *WT»T, 1P55TH, 3^T?T, f^T, **PR &c. This mode of 
utterance wants the foroe of the one we have examined, but both 
the sounds of a conjunct are clearly reproduced in it. You will 
have observed that the second member of the conjunct dissolved 
in this way is what may be called an imperfect consonant, i. e. 
a Bemi-vowel, aspirate, or nasal, in pronouncing which the breath 
is not completely stopped. They therefore act like a vowel, and 
render the sound of the first consonant comparatively distinct and 
audible, but are not so weak themselves as to melt away into that 
sound. Henoe both the sounds are audible ; but the Pali speaker 
not being able to put his vocal organs into two consonantal posi- 
tions successively, as we have seen, reproduced the two sounds by 
interposing a vowel between them. But when in some cases the 
second member was weakly pronounced, it melted away into the 
first, and so we have the optional forms for 

for for TOT &c. When, however, its pronunciation 
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became stronger than that of the first, it prevailed, and so we 
have for TP? and for 3TP?. 

Some conjuncts appear also unohanged in this dialect ; as T in 
the words srgr, and sreffr, in suTfir, sejtu, atrnr &c., 55 in jpnp , 
and jjjg, in ^ &c., Such as have a nasal for their first 
member and a mute for the seoond are also unchanged, since the 
nasal, even according to the rules of Sanskrit, belongs to the 
same organic position as the mute. 

We will now proceed to notioe the changes of single conso- 
nants. An unaspirate is changed to an aspirate when it is 
followed in the same word by a sibilant ; as in TtiT for TOJ, ’fvST 
for <jretr for gstr, for for 3 ^ &o. The heavy 

ivasa that forms a constituent of the sibilant sound has made suoh 
a strong impression on the ear of the hearer, that he immediately 
prepares himself to let it out, and thus uses it even in pronouncing 
the letters which precede the sibilant and do not require it. The 
pronunciation of a word is rendered easier by transferring one of 
the elements of a sound to another or others, that is, by assimi- 
lating them to each other as much as possible. In a few instances 
the simple breath or svasa of a previous surd is transferred to the 
following, originally a sonant, as in for tynui'fl. The cere- 
bral unaspirated sonant ^ between two vowels is softened into 
the corresponding semi-vowel as in RTbffH for frn"JT, grew for 
gri^T, fraTT for RTTT &c. This peculiarity distinguished the old 
Vedic Sanskrit also ; and the sound exists in the modern Marathi 
and Gujarati, though it is unknown to the other vernaculars. 

I have already given instances in which the cerebral T of a 
previous syllable in going out changes the dental of the following 
to the cerebral, and to these I may now add f^pry for TRJrevt, sos 
for fWT, T? for 3W &c. In some instances, this change takes 
place without such an influencing cause, as in 3XIH and for 
and and 3T? for . The same phenomenon is observa- 
ble in some conjuncts, as in f^T for F&T for 3TOt?rnr and 3T or 

gT for in the several derivatives from that root as 31m, 3pfr, 
■J5T5T &c. The dental nasal 3 is also similarly changed to ^ in a 
few cases, as in ?TPJT, ttfikT for tt*t, atspftw, 

&C. The operation of this process is very limited, but still it 
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efcists, and cannot be accounted for in any other way than by 
supposing that the vocal organs or the vocal habits of the Pali 
speakers were more adapted for the production of cerebral sounds, 
4jfj in other words, the people had a natural aptitude for them. 

Sanskrit St. and T. are changed to , which is the only sibilant 
in the language. This change involves an economy of effort. 
The tongue in its several movements becomes a lever with the 
fulcrum at the inner end where it is fixed in the mouth, and the 
weight in its centre of gravity. The advantage increases with 
the distance from the fulcrum of the point which is moved, that 
is, the point where power is applied. Hence gutturals are the 
most disadvantageous, palatals next, and dentals, the least. The 
cerebrals being pronounced by rounding the tongue and raising 
it very high, it is a question whether this additional effort does 
not neutralise the advantage they possess over the palatals by 
their position being more distant. Thus F, is the weakest of the 
sibilants. But in the Pali the change is so universal, that we 
must suppose a special inaptitude in the speakers of that language 
for pronouncing sp and as we had to suppose in the case of the 
conjuncts. 

When, however, in a few cases, the peculiarity of the palatal 
sr w as distinctly preceived, and it was felt that the substituted a; 
did not bring it out, that sibilant was changed to the corres- 
ponding mute of its position, i. e. to 3, which resembles ^ in the 
heaviness of the simple breath required for pronouncing it. We 
have thus for UT for and for The change of 

‘ six ’ to is also to be similarly accounted for. 

I have already remarked that sometimes must at an early 
period have been pronounced very much like 5T.. Besides these 
changes there are solitary instances of others, such as the softening 
or toning of surds as in *I?T for or the dropping of the mute 
element of the sonant aspirates as in ftfff and for >nrf?r and 
arjWfT- But thase will be more fully discussed in connection 
with the Prakrits and the vernaculars, in which these processes 
have a much wider range. 

The vowel is changed to 3* as in for 3?f*, for fwiT, 
*Tf for W for ^,*Wfor &c.; to f as in %§ for VS, ffror for 
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)f»T, fw»T for g*r, TrTfft for gift, fir5[ for w &c. ; and to t as in gw for 
W, 51 for gg , gwr for g^T, gw for sw, gif for n% &o. The last 
change generally takes place when the vowel is preceded by a 
labial ; so that the vocal position of the consonant influences that 
of the vowel. When there is no such influence, it is changed to 
3T and ?. Now, the vowel sr - is composed of a consonantal and 
a vowel element, the former of which is subordinated to the 
latter. On this account it does not give to the consonant to which 
it is added the character of a conjunct, and the preceding vowel 
is not rendered heavy'. In Pali this consonantal element dis- 
appears in virtue of the inherent inability, which we have con- 
sidered at such length, of passing from one vocal position to 
another without letting off the breath ; but the previous conso- 
nant is not doubled because the usual character of a conjunct is 
absent. Or the disappearance may be accounted for by the fact 
that the consonantal element is so subordinated to the vowel 
element as to escape notice, and that the letter, as a whole, is 
difficult to pronounce. The vowel element of m is pronounoed by 
bringing the root of the tongue in contact with the root of the 
palate, i. e. in the position of the gutturals ; and is unrepresented 
independently in the Sanskrit or Pali alphabet. Hence it is 
pronounced either lower down, in the position of 3T, or higher up, 
in that of f, while it is sometimes carried so far to the outside bb 
the position of S, especially when a labial precedes. That the 
cerebral or T element did exist, and was occasionally preceived by 
the Pali speakers is proved by such examples as ftrt for and 
for and also by the circumstance that in some cases, 
though it disappears, it changes the following dental to a cere- 
bral, as in for ftw-d' for ft'^d, mz for fid' &c, From these 

observations it would appear that the vowel we have been con- 
sidering must have been in those days pronounced just in the 
manner in which Marathi Pandits of the present day pronounce 
it, and not like 3fT t ?T. T or ft as is supposed by several European 

1 This fact is accounted for by the authors and the commentators of the 
PrStisSkhyas by supposing that the vowel element envelops the T. on all 
sides i. e. precedes it and follows it. ( See VSjasaueyi-PriJtisakbya, in 
Indische Studien, Volume V, p. 145 ; and Atbarva-Pr8tii5khya, edited 
by Whitney I, 37.) 
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scholars. If were really or ^*T, fatf, the Pali corruptions 
would be or and if e&ti were tjiKH, or Hfg$l were rirfS^r, 
we should have gsr<T or instead of and and there 

is no reason why and should have lost their T.and become 
and f% if they were really pronounced like fr?J or TQ and f?f% 
or Tfa.' 

The sounds of the Sanskrit diphthongs it and aft are like those 
of 3T? and 3T3 - uttered rapidly, i. e. without allowing any appre- 
ciable time to elapse between the two elements. In forming at, 
the tongue and the lips are in a natural position, the lips, however, 
not being closed but a little opened ; while % requires that the 
middle of the tongue should be brought close to the palate, and T, 
that the lips should be completely rounded. Hence, in pronouncing 
and art it is necessary to pass from one vocal position immediate/ ij 
to another, a process of which, as we have seen, the Pali speakers 
were incapable. These diphthongs are therefore changed to tr and 
3Tt which partake of the character of both the components. In the 
formation of q - the tongue is not horizontal as in the case of sf; 
its middle is raised up but not brought so close to the palate as 
in the oase of Similarly, in pronouncing art the lips are not so 
completely rounded as in the formation of 3"; neither are they in a 
natural position as in the case of 3T. These sounds, therefore, 
being produced in a position between those of 3T and S', and sr and 
combine the characteristics of both, but are simple, u e., formed 
in one position only. Thus w r e have for tHS for fT^r, g 
for tsm for $rr*T, for for wins &c. Similarly 

and 3TV frequently become T and art; as in sjrvif^r for 
for 'iw f n , for •htpt for srsft, for mmst, *Pfra 

for ^ft<T &c. The sounds of these dissyllables differ from those 
of $ and 3ft in this respect, that the 3* of the former is not rapidly 
pronounced as is that involved in these diphthongs or, in the 
words of the grammarians, the value of the first sr is one matra 
and of the other one-half. In the same way the 3T of the tw r o 
dissyllables is followed by the semi-vowel V. and %, while that 
of and 3ft has the corresponding vowels W and 7 after it. When 

1 The explanation of this vowel sound and the others that follow is based 
upon the mode in which we Marathas pronounce them at the present day, 
and which is sanctioned by the Pr2ti65khyas. 

37 l R, G. Bhandark&r'e Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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and 3PT are hastily pronounced, this distinction disappears, 
and these dissyllables assume the form of the diphthongs ft and 
aft, which by the rule just disoussed become T and 3ft. 

A long vowel is shortened when it is followed by a double 
consonant ; as in TT^T for HI 1 ?, T*T for UIH, s'-KNul for f%l% for 
for fft^r for ffta - , for ’FST, UtT for ’£9' &c. The strong 
pressure that is necessary for the pronunciation of a conjunct 
cannot be properly exerted, as formerly observed, without momen- 
tum, for the acquisition of which the previous vowel has to be 
uttered with force and with a jerk. For this purpose a short 
vowel alone is fitted, but if a long one precedes, its utterance 
being by its nature slow and weak, the organs for want of 
momentum do not strike against each other with force, and hence 
the pressure they exert is weak. But the Pali speaker, catching 
from his Sanskrit teacher only the generally strong nature of the 
pressure involved in the utterance of conjuncts, realized it to the 
fullest possible extent, without stopping to observe how much it 
was impaired by the length of the previous vowel, by pronouncing 
the previous vowel with force and rapidity, and thuB rendering 
it short. And in this way the real quantity of the syllable is not 
diminished. Though the vowel is short, the vocal organs take 
some time to emerge from the close contact, and the strong 
pressure resulting from its forcible utterance, and hence the whole 
syllable for instance, in has the metrical value of a 

long vowel, i. e. is equal to two iiuitras or syllabic instants. In 
the original on the contrary, the pressure in the pronuncia- 
tion of being weaker in consequence of the slowness of the 
previous vowel utterance, occupies less time; so that in the one 
case the shortness of the vowel is accompanied by a longer dura- 
tion of the contact, and in the other the length of the vowel is 
attended by a shorter duration of the contact. The change, then, 
we have been considering, is due to the pressure necessary for the 
formation of the conjunctal sounds in these words having made a 
strong impression on the ear of the Pali speaker. When, however, 
the length of the vowel prevailed, and neutralized the pressure to 
such an extent as to render it incapable of attracting attention, 
the conjunct came to be in the condition of one standing at the 
beginning of a word ; and, like it, preserved only the more distinct 
sound and dropped the other, leaving the long vowel unchanged. 
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We have thus tfkr for sfr^, ^ for ^Nr, for TO, &c. It is, 
however, clear that a long vowel followed by a double consonant 
is an impossibility in Pali. A Sanskrit conjunct, whenever it 
made a distinct impression, was pronounced with the usual 
characteristics of that sound, viz., the previous rapid and forcible 
vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and strong 
pressure, the perceptible effect of which was the shortening of the 
previous vowel and the doubling of the following consonant, 

Without the momentum acquired from the force and rapidity 
of the previous vowel utterance, the Pali speaker could not form 
a strong contact and exert strong pressure, that is, without a 
short preceding vowel they could not pronounce a double conso- 
nant. If then the Pali has such words as fflW ( ), %% 

( iri*R ), ( Sr* ), *frfcnr ( mfm ) dmu ( ), wnm &c., it follows 

that the vowels 3 and art were in such cases pronounced Bhort. 
Similarly, when before doubles F and s are changed to them, as 
they often are, they must be short. This change of f and T to q 1 
and art arises from the fact that the force and rapidity of 
tl|e jerk with which the current of breath is sent up to 
pronounce the former vowels, is apt to prevent the tongue 
from rising as close to the palate or the lower lip to the upper, 
as is necessary for the formation of j or T, or they are 
apt to be forced down by the current. And q - and ait differ from 
S' and S' simply in the distance between the pronouncing organs 
being greater. This change, therefore, really involves an economy, 
since the effort to raise up the tongue and the lower lip, across 
the strong current of breath blowing above, is saved. We have 
thus, for '3y, gftRST for 5FFT, for for ggqg 

for %TrrtT for for &c. In some cases both 

vowels are in use, as in the word which has another form 

Sometimes, especially before T was invariably pronounced 
short, though no conjunct followed, and to make up for the loss 
of quantity thus occasioned the consonant was doubled ; as in 
$psr for *TW for --id b J -q for &c. The vowel 3Tf was 
also similarly treated in a few cases, as in for 3TW3rf^. 

Thus then not only has the Pali a short q' and 3TT, but the speakers 
of the language seem to have possessed a predilection for those 
sounds. Besides the changes we have examined, there are stray 
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examples of others, such as 3U and for and in whioh 
the T of the following syllable influences the utterance of the first 
vowel, for ^tst, in which the semi-vowel is dissolved into 
the corresponding vowel T, and thence transformed to short art, 
JTlT for ptot, in which the ^ being lightly pronounced loses its 
consoinmtnl character and the vowel 3T with the preceding 3T 
forms 3TT, and others. 

You will thus have observed that the phonetic changes which 
Sanskrit words undergo in passing into the Pali may be brought 
under a few general rules. There are not such various and exten- 
sive corruptions both of vowels and consonants as we find in the 
later dialects and in the modern vernaculars. It has been 
estimated that two-fifths of the Fali vocabulary are composed of 
pure Sanskrit words, and the remaining three-fifthH, of words 
altsred in oue or other of the modes explained above. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is, that when the Pali was in 
use, the tradition of the original Sanskrit was not distant ; the 
words, so to say, did not stray away long from the mother- 
language, so as to undergo extensive alterations. If so, how is 
it that some of the changes such as the transformation of it and 
5TT into «r and art and the assimilation of consonants are so uni- 
versal, the first being without any exception, and the second with 
but a few unimportant ones ? The principle which guides phonetic 
change is the economy of effort, understanding the word in its 
widest sense. This economy is observable in the two kinds of 
changes, as well as in the transformation of surds into sonants, 
the elision of consonants or of some of their elements, the assimi- 
lation of the vowels or the single consonants that make up a word, 
and in several other processes. But in the Pali there are very 
few instances of some of these, and none at all of others. The 
language had not a sufficiently long duration of independent 
existence to bring them into extensive operation. If, then, the 
two processes we have noticed are found in full play in that 
dialect, the reason must be sought for in the vocal peculiarities of 
the people who spoke it. Though they heard conjunct consonants 
and the diphthongs g and 3TT pronounced by the speakers of 
Sanskrit, as correctly as the other letters which they did not 
corrupt, their organs were not fitted to utter them. These pecu- 
liarities may have been natural or acquired, If natural, the people 
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who first corrupted Sanskrit into the Pali must have belonged 
to an alien race which oame into close contaot with the Ary as 
and learnt their language. If they were acquired, a branch of the 
same Aryan race must be supposed to have been isolated in some 
part of the country, and to have developed them, in consequence 
of being cut off from the main body. But this supposition must 
be rejected for the reasons that have been already given. Such 
complete isolation as could give rise to new vocal peculiarities 
must be expected to have occasioned greater phonetio decay in 
other respects than is observable in the Pali. And our analysis 
of the Sanskrit conjunctal and the Pali double sounds favours 
the first view. For, we have seen that these latter represent all 
the elements of the former, but they are combined in a sound 
produced in one vocal position only. The Pali speakers endea- 
voured to reproduce the sound of a conjuct faithfully, their pro- 
nunciation was not weak, as is that prevailing in modern times, 
but energetic and correct in every other respect ; but they could 
not combine energy of utterance with two successive movements 
of the vocal organs. This could only be because their organs 
were not sufficiently trained for the purpose ; in other words, 
because the sounds were foreign to them. The condition of men 
who have to learn the language of others is similar to that of 
children, whose organs of speech are being exercised for the first 
time. Healthy children, whose utterance is energetic, pronounce 
the coniuncts almost in the same way as the Pali speakers did. 
And there is another instance in History of an alien race having 
treated the sounds of the language of a civilized community in 
just the same way. The Barbarians who overran Italy and 
developed the Italian from the Latin, showed the same inability 
to pronounce the Latin conjuncts, and assimilated them as our 
Pali ancestors did. 

If thiB supposition is correct, we must find other traces of the 
peculiarities of this alien race. And such we do find. The 
existence of the short <£ and aft in the Pali, and the predilection 
the people showed for them, as well as the ohange of dentals to 
cerebrals without any influencing cause, are similarly to be 
attributed to the natural vocal tendencies of the people. These 
sounds must have existed and played an important part in the 
original language of this people, so that they were unable to shake 
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them off entirely, even when they left their own tongue and 
learned that of the more civilized Aryas with whom they came to 
be closely incorporated. If the original Pali speakers belonged to 
the same race as the Dravidians of Southern India of the present 
day, we have a reason to believe that their native tongue con- 
tained them ; for they exist in the Dravidian languages and are 
very characteristic of them. 

We shall also find in the Pali, and even in the passage placed 
before you, examples of another phenomenon presented by a 
growing language. Several new words, unknown to Sanskrit, 
but formed from Sanskrit roots, have come into use. Such is 
derived very likely from PRSC ‘ mind ’ or ‘ heart ’ and 
‘to obtain’ ‘to meet,’ so that the word signifies ‘something that 
comes up to the wishes of the heart ’, ‘ pleasing The word 
is from with ^prefixed, which fr seems to be the same as the 
nominative singular of the masculine of ?r;. For, it is so used in 
Sanskrit before though it has there an independent sense ; as 

in W ( Sakuntala ). Often used together in 

this way, the two words formed a compound expression, and, 
the independent character of fT being forgotten, it came to be 
looked upon as one word. In the same way, must have 

come into existence from the frequent use of such expressions as 
Hwfcw, arrsionwfare; &c. made up of the genitive singular of a 
noun or pronoun ending in 3T and The portion flPrHfc then 

came to be regarded as an independent word, and was used as 
such. Another new word is ’THU or tiTtJ+i ‘agreeable’, ‘pleasant’, 
corresponding to such a Sanskrit word as or formed 

from the analogy of such verbal derivatives as fir§f, or , 
«TT*f3» &c., and meaning ‘that which is or deserves to be touched 
or ‘ pleasant to the touch ’. Other instances are ‘ an 

ornament ’, ‘ plentiful ’ &c. 

(B) 

GRAMMAR OF THE PALI DIALECT 

We will now proceed to the examination of Pali grammar. 
When after years of successive creative efforts, the language of 
our Aryan ancestors came to be so rich in all kinds of grammati- 
cal forms, as the Yedic or middle Sanskrit is, it became cumbrous, 
and the tendency set in, as we have seen, of dropping away some 
gf them and rendering the grammar simpler, 
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The duals of both nouns and verbs are unnecessary ; the occa- 
sions for using them do not often present themselves. Hence, even 
in Sanskrit, their use must have been rare, and the Pali, which, 
in its original form at least, must be taken to represent the current 
usage, has dropped them away altogether. 

But the manner in which the process of simplification is princi- 
pally carried on is by the use of false analogies. Thus in Sanskrit 
nouns ending in ? and 7 of the neuter gender prefix to the 
terminations of the vowel cases. But in Pali it is added to those 
of the corresponding cases of masculine nouns also in JPRRl for 
in the passage before us. Similarly, from the analogy of 
neuter nouns in 3T which form their nominative and accusative 
singular by adding the pronouns UT and come to have and 
n for the corresponding cases, instead of the Sanskrit TO and TO> 

In Sanskrit, the conjugation that is very often used is the 
first, in which 3T is tacked on to the root in the special tenses, and 
it embraces a large number of the most ordinary roots. Here, in 
our passage, we find the analogy extended to the root the 
present tense of which is in the mother dialect ordinarily formed 
by inserting * between the two letters, and adding the termina- 
tion to the final ( 3rd person singular ), and we have 
The root 5TT takes the form of 3!T in the present and other special 
tenses, and to it is added the conjugations! sign ^T, so that it 
becomes 'JTRT. Now, this special form is generalized, and used in 
other tenses also, such as the Aorist and the Future. Thus, we 
have here the Aorist 3rd person plural of ?rr, and in other 

places we find as one of the forms of the Future, The 

special forms and 'TO are similarly generalized, 

the last four being phonetically changed to gwr, and TOT. 

In the same way, in forming the causative of a root, <T or 3TW 
is added in Sanskrit to roots ending in W and to a few others. It 
is extended to all roots in the Pali, and thus we have 
for fefovro in the above passage. 

The termination of the absolutive is in Sanskrit replaced 
by when a root has a preposition prefixed to it. But here no 
such distinction is observed, and fVT is used in all cases. 

The operation of this law of false analogies is very extensive 
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in the grammar of Pali and the later Prakrits ; and by its means, 
new forms have been made up instead of those current in the 
primitive language. But side by side with these, we often find 
the latter also in use currupted by the usual phonetic laws, and 
having a sort of isolated existence, since they transgress the 
general rule that has newly come into operation. Thus we have 
and according to the law of analogy ; 

but STRTlft from from m^r, and from 

are also in use. These three processes then, viz., the dropping 
away of forms, not required for the expression of the current 
ordinary thought, the formation of new ones on the principle of 
analogy, and the preservation of the old ones in what may be 
called an isolated or petrified condition, have contributed to the 
formation of the grammar of this and the succeeding languages. 
With these preliminary observations, I will now hastily pass 
under review the principal points in the grammar of this dialect.' 

The Pali has lost the dual, and also the dative and ablative 
cases, except of masculine and neuter nouns ending in '#.* The 
only occasion when the first is ordinarily used is when ‘ giving ’ 
is expressed, but the genitive case has such a comprehensive 
signification in Sanskrit that it denotes the dative relation also, 
and is often used in that sense. Most of the relation:? expressed 
by the ablative are denoted by the instrumental, and for the 
expression of the peculiar ablative sense, viz., the separation of one 
thing from another, the particle had come into very general 
use, even in the parent language. The genitive and instrumental 
thus took up the place of those two cases. But people do not 
forget what they have frequent occasion to use. The great majority 
of nouns in Sanskrit end in 3T, and of these the singular is 
oftener used than the plural. Hence the singulars of the dative 
and ablative of these nouns are preserved in the Pali, notwith- 
standing the operation of the causes that drove away these cases 
from other places. 

The *r of the termination of the instrumental plural is 
optionally changed to W. The locative singular of masculine and 

1 My authority in this portion of my subjeot is Kaooh9yana, as edited by 

M. Senart. 

* The ablative 3tfT*TOn'-*$T, do, however, occur in the literature. 
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neater nouns ending in a vowel is formed by adding the prono- 
minal termination fop*, phonetically changed to f^r and f*? ■. and 
the ablative WHT in the form of W or *?T is used optionally in the 
case of nouns in 3T. The termination PT of the genitive singular 
of this class of nouns is generalized, and in the form of W applied 
to all nouns of the masculine and neuter genders. It should be 
remembered that in accordance with the general Tule, the Sanskrit 
grammatical forms drop the final consonant, including a visarga, 
in passing into the Pali. The nasal *1 is changed to an anusvara, 
and since this, like a conjunct consonant, necessitates the rapid 
utterance of the preceding vowel and renders it heavy, the vowel 
is shortened. We have thus w for HT«r, for «jre(, for ^TPr, &c. 
The ^ of f%PR[ and of the syllable occurring in some of the 
cases is also changed to anusvara. 

[ The Noun ] 

Masculine Nouns ending in 3i 

The nominative singular always ends in sit. In Sanskrit we 
have this form before a short 31 or a sonant only. Here it is 
generalized. The accusative plural ends in ^ as W&- When the 
final consonant is dropped according to the usual phonetic rules, 
the Sanskrit nominative and accusative plurals become exactly 
alike. To distinguish the one from the other, therefore, this form 
is appropriated in the Pali for the latter. The tr appears to be the 
termination of the nominative plural of pronouns, and it is 
transferred to nouns in the same way as the others we have 
noticed above. But it is used here in an accusative sense. 

The forms of the singular and plural of the nominative of 
neuter nouns, and of the plural of many more, are the same as 
those of the accusative in Sanskrit, and this fact must have led 
to a tendency to liken the two cases in other places also. Hence 
the pronominal nominative came to be used like an accusative. 
We shall directly see this tendency to confuse the two cases 
manifested more clearly as regards the plural, and it may be 
remarked that as regards both the numbers, it went on increasing 
at each successive stage, until in the latest Prakrit and in the 
vernaculars the distinction has entirely disappeared. 

88 l R. G. Bhandark&r’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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The termination of the instrumental plural is tjfa as in flfa, 
or, with the mute element dropped, cffa which is traced to the 
Vedic qfa: in such forms as^fw:. But it may be explained other- 
wise. The Sanskrit f%: becomes by the dropping of the 
visarga and the change of the diphthong to tf, and this is the same 
as the locative singular, and is by no means distinctive of an 
instrumental sense. Hence to fffjt was added the instrumental 
termination fa or fa which all other nouns in Sanskrit and Pali 
take. 

The other cases are the same as in Sanskrit, subject to the 
general remarks made above. The ablative and locative singulars 
have the new pronominal forms in SHT or and faff or ffa in addi- 
tion to the old ones. In the vocative singular, the final 3T is 
optionally lengthened- 

Masculine Nouns in ? and s 

The nominative and accusative plurals have two forms and 
they are the same for both the cases, as aifal and Wddl, fa^; and 
fa-qHSfff. Now and faffffij; are the Sanskrit accusative plurals 
and fa^rff, and iffmffT and faw *1 the nominative plurals 
and fa$TT:. The distinction between the two is lost, and 
both are used indifferently in the sense of the nominative and 
accusative. 

The termination of the instrumental plural is fa or 1%. The 
singulars of the genitive and locative are, like those of the corres- 
ponding neuter nouns or nouns ending in such as 3 pi si, formed 
by the addition of , as srfafaf and fa-+i^iT, alfalfa and fa^gfa. 
They have also the forms indicated in the general remarks, viz., 
srfarttr and fa«F^**T and arfafaff— fa - and fa^gfaff— % ; and the 
dative and ablative are, as usual, like the genitive and instru- 
mental. The vocative is like the nominative, except in the plural 
of nouns in 7 which ends in or ^ as faw^T or The rest 

are old or Sanskrit; the final vowel being, however, lengthened in 
the plural of the instrumental and locative, and the syllable iff 
of 3 rfa being optionally dissolved into faffa in the nominative 
singular. 

Masculine Nouns in w 

The nominative has the old Sanskrit forms ; as and 
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for^TIW and ^TTCrTTT: from The accusative plural is the 

same as the nominative plural. The augmented form of the 

Sanskrit nominative plural, viz. ®?®1T for 5T1WT, is taken as the 
base for the plural of the instrumental, genitive, and locative, 
and declined like nouns in The genitive plural is also formed 
by taking the nominative singular as the base, as ®?sn%. The 
instrumental singular has the new base and the old termination 
3® ; and thus we have ®?snTT. The genitive singular has three 
forms, one of them being the old one with the final *r dropped, as 
and the other two made up by taking this form as the base, 
and appending the terminations which nouns in 3" as take, 

as or ®wj%. The singulars of the accusative and locative 

have the Sanskrit forms, as and ; and the vocative 

singular has besides the old one another with the vowel lengthened, 
as ®F® or ®P£rr. You will thus see that there are four bases, the 
old one which gives the old forms, and three new ones, ®f®T and 
generalized from the nominative, and ®f*j, from the genitive. 

Masculine Nouns ending in a consonant. 

There can be no consonantal declension proper, since a final 
consonant is dropped, and the noun treated as one ending in the 
preceding vowel. But relics of the Sanskrit forms of the conso- 
nantal bases are preserved and used along with the others, 

In the declension of the noun 3U®T®, there are two new bases 
3T® and 3 TtT*T, generalized from the forms of t^e singular of the 
Sanskrit nominative, and of the instrumentals ! others, 3lprr 
and 3TUfRT &c., and declined like nouns in me first is use< 
in the singular of the accusative, and thj p orals of the genitivi 
and locative, which are 3Trt, 3T®!® and 31%®'; ard the second in 
the plural of the instrumental which is 3*®iji%-r®. The remaining 
forms are old, the portion 3TD*T being corrupted to ®® ; they are 
3 I®t nominative singular, 31®!% nominative and accusative plural, 
3T®T% accusative singular, 3TWHT instrumental singular, 31®% 
genitive singular, and 3T®l% locative singular. The vocative is 
3 T® or 3 !®t, like that of nouns in 3L 

In the declension of the noun g *H, the base tt® is used in the 
singulars of the accusative, the instrumental, and perhaps the 
ablative also, and the forms are TT%5T, and ®®®IT or 
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The old forms are found in the nominative ( *T*TT, fnrrct ), and in 
the singular of the accusative which has thus two forms fflfr and 
TFaTfi, and the plural of this last case is, as usual, the same as 
that of the first. The singulars of the instrumental, genitive, 
and locative are the same as those in Sanskrit, but 3T being: 
ohanged to 53j\ we have f55ii, T55TT, and ifen. In the last two 
cases the conjunct is also dissolved into wherefore we have 
TTfjT'TT and TTf*n% also. The genitive plural is T35T and, 3T being 
dissolved into 3J«T, the form VTjJJT is used, in addition. This 
is made the base of the plurals of the instrumental and locative ; 
and thus we have and The vocative singular is 

like that of nouns in 3T. 

The suffixes v?r and tTcf of such nouns as and are 

regarded as if they were ar-rT and SPR, and the nouns declined like 
those ending in 3T in the singulars of the nominative, accusative 
and genitive, an d in the pjurals of the accusative, instrumental, geni- 
tive and locative; and, according to the commentator of Kacch&yana, 
in the singulars of the instrumental and locative also ; as 

goranWT, igmsFfTl'g-ft, u a reR TR and ; also 

and *jWR» ! dfWT-/*5'. The old forms are preserved in both 
numbers of the nominative and genitive, and in the singulars of 
the instrumental, locative, and vocative ; as 30 m, 
yuRfl, !jor^fTT, and 33 CR. The nominative singular is made 

the base of other forms of the singulars of the accusative, genitive 
and vocative, as ’jor^rw and ?jflR or ?PJTVT . The present parti- 
ciples, Parasmaipada, are similarly declined, the only difference 

being in the nominative singular, as an 

;marks, > 

Feminine Nouns {% . - - 

The nominative, besides the old forms, has another transferred 
from nouns in f ; as tfe»%u<TT. The singulars of the instrumental 
and the succeeding cases, excepting the vocative, have one same 
form made up from the Sanskrit genitive by dropping the visarga 
and shortening the final vowel ; as W&SfPT, instrumental, dative, 
ablative, genitive, and locative singular. The others and 
also the locative singular have the old forms ; as 
instrumental and ablative plural, genitive and dative 

plural, and and locative singular and plural, 
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The final member <r of the conjunct which appears m the case- 
forms of nouns in f suoh as is dissolved into f<r, and thus we 
have from the Sanskrit TO; ; and this and from the 
Sanskrit are both of them the plurals of the nominative and 
aoousative; tot the singular of the instrumental is dissolved into 
srfteT, and also TOT : of the ablative and genitive which, after 
draping the visarg a, becomes TOT;* and this is extended to the 
locative singular, which has also another form from TOTH(. 

There is nothing particular about the rest. Nouns in short f are 
declined in exactly the same way, except that Kacoh&yana gives 
such forms as fTOT and vwt in addition to TfTOT and for the 
singular of the ablative and locative. 

Nouns in 3* or 3T follow completely the analogy of those in f ; 
the forms of to, for instance, are not derived from the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit forms of the noun, but are made up by adding the 
final syllables of those of TOT; as TOPTt nominative and accusative 
plural, TifTT singular instrumental, ablative, genitive, &c. 

NEUTER NOUNS 

The singular of the nominative and accusative of Deuter nouns 
ending in a vowel is the same as in the parent tongue, but the 
forms of the plural are optionally like those of the corresponding 
masculine nouns ; as ^iTT or nominative plural, and Wf or 
accusative plural ; ar?fi ( like 3TOr ) or nominative and 
accusative plural, nominative and accusative plural. 

As in the case of masculine nouns, such neuter uouns as have 
a final consonant in Sanskrit drop it and are treated as if they 
ended in the preceding vowel. But in the singulars the , : old forms 
are preserved ; as TOt or nominative and accusative, *TTOT or 
TTsfa instrumental, JTTOt genitive, or looative. 

Pronouns 

As pronominal terminations have been transferred to nouns, 
a few nominal ones have been extended to pronouns, thus carrying 
on the process of unification a step further. The plural of the 
nominative .of feminine pronouns has a form ending in*ft, and the 
singulars of the instrumental and genitive end in aTTO or nr and 

* The Sanscrit form TOT corrupted to is also found us$d. 
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that of the locative in tf, as in the case of the corresponding 
nouns ; as nominative plural, or fT^r, fsrnr or 
or genitive singular, and aT$ or or or 

locative singular, of <T2[, and All pronouns of the 

third person, of whatever gender, form the genitive plural by 
adding from the Sanskrit *TPT, and also which is made up 
of g, the pronominal, and the nominal termination, so that the 
second form is the genitive of the first taken as a base, as or 
HTg or arrant, &c. Similarly, the bases and f*rr which 
are substituted for «T«TT and fHT in the singulars of the genitive 
and locative, and AT which optionally replaces frr in these cases, 
have a genitive singular with a double termination ; as fTRrr, fitWI 
or fyf’wrPT, nfiwi or ufawnr, or jmtenT, where *«t, Sanskrit 

^«rr:, is the pronominal, and STTU" the nominal termination. The 
plurals of the nominative and accusative have the same form, as 
g«r, m or <TTOt, &c., and the instrumental plural of the mascu- 
line has, like that of nouns, the termination or tiff. The 
remaining terminations are the same as in Sanskrit. 

The correlative or remote demonstrative err has, besides the 
usual Sanskrit base, another «T which has all the cases 4, ^T, &c., 
except the nominative singular. The base is generalized from 
the &c. of the accusative, the singular of the instru- 

mental, and the dual of the genitive and locative, which are used 
in making anvadesa as it is called by Panini, i. <>. in referring to 
one who has already been spoken of. The near demonstrative 
has two bases, 3T and 3TTT. In £ anskrit this latter is used in 
the nominative dual and plural and in the accusative. Here it is 
extended to all the cases except the nominative singular, and ro 
we have fW, fTWT, f*TfRT, 3*T*W, ysr*T, sTWI^H, and ; fcWOJ, 
f^RTT, &c. The first base is used, as in Sanskrit, in all cases 
except the plural of the nominative and accusative and the forms 
are 'iff, 3TWf &c. The pronoun 3T^T has the base 3^ for the 

nominative singular, and 3T5 for all other cases and this latter is 
lengthened in the plural ; as 3t^T, , 3^WT, sulfur, wspi!, 

3T5WT, &c. The nominative and accusative of the neuter is 3T^. 

The singulars of the pronouns of the first and second persons 
are the same as in Sanskrit ; as *T, JTOT, WRT or and HlSf ; ri, 
ffcrr, or and This syllable is optionally dissolved 
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into 5 in the nominative and accusative, which have thus 5#, 
and changed to <T in the latter as well as in the instrumental and 
locative ; and so we have n, fTOT and ftfir also. The dative and 
genitive being confounded, the Sanskrit HffH and gwra; of the 
former are in the form of and used for both cases The 
latter has also the forms and 3 ^ and the anusvara being 
inserted from the analogy of the plural. The plural of is JPT 
in which the initial T of the Sanskrit form is changed to W; and 
in the accusative, instrumental, and locative, the Sanskrit base 
3TOT in the form is declined like the masculine 5 T?, and the 
forms are ap%, spkfjr and 

The 5 of •'i'Jfl’i was probably weakly pronounced, hence the 
singular base 5 has been transferred to Ike plural, and the peculiar 
syllable of this number W tacked on to it, and the whole in the 
form of jJFf is declined like rTT. in all the cases except the genitive; 
as 5*%, 51%, sPST? &c. The forms of the plurals of the last are 
like those in Sanskrit 5 as and The accusative singu- 

lars of these pronouns have the forms JWf and fPT, besides those 
mentioned above. These are made up by adding anusvara, the 
sign of the accusative, to the form of the genitive used as abase. 

On the same principle we have and for the plural, 

but as the genitive forms have an anusvara already, the addition 
of the accusative sign makes no difference. This is an isolated 
instance in this dialect of a method of constructing new case- 
forms, which is, we shall find as we proceed in our investigations, 
largely used in the later dialects and especially in the modern 
vernaculars. 

You will have seen how naturally the new formations we have 
noticed grew up. A. language is well learnt by others or correctly 
transmitted to them only when they are in constant and close 
intercourse with those who know it, or whan they are deliberately 
taught. When for some reason or other this is not the case, 
and the linguistic tradition is imperfect, men proceed from what 
is more in use and consequently better known to that which is 
less used and less known. Nouns in 3 T, for instance, constitute 
a very large portion of the ordinary Sanskrit names. Their case 
forms were most used, whence they were well known and those of 
the other nouns not being so often used were less known. In 
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these oases these less forms had to conform to the model of the 
more known, and thus we see a tendency to bring nouns as close 
as possible to the 3T declension, as you have seen in such nouns as 
aflfWr, 5TTOJ, and even 3*%. And it is also clear that 

the new 3T base is generally taken from the nominative, which 
case is oftener used than others, as 3TW, and ervrF 

i. e. trranr. In the same way we have observed a strong tendenoy 
to obliterate the distinction between the nominal and pronominal 
declensions, and fuse them into one, and this tendency has 
succeeded everywhere except in the genitive plural. Still 
at the time when Pali arose, the traditions of the original 
Sanskrit were not entirely lost, wherefore we have often 
old forms used side by side with the new ones. The same pro- 
cess is observable in the conjugations of verbs, as I have 
already remarked. It will thuB be seen how ground- 
less is the opinion of those who maintain that these Prakrits or 
derived languages were simply literary languages, or were con- 
structed by Pandits. But this point will be discussed at length 
hereafter. 

Inattention to this law of false analogies or generalization, and 
to the wide range of its operation ,in the formation of Pali 
grammar has led some scholars to set down as Vedic certain forms 
which exist in this dialect but are not to be met with in classical 
Sanskrit. Such are fWW the genitive singular masculine of 
tfr?5T the nominative plural of 3»jp and ITS nominative and 
accusative plural of and Wg, 3T% the general plural base 

of tho pronoun of the first person, and genitive plural of *it. I 
see no ; cason why 1*1*3 should be regarded as Vedic and not 
the other forms that have fW for their base, such ss 
&c., or why should be so and not the accusative plural $ 
and not 51 %, and not or and not If 

these latter forms and a host of others must be explained with re- 
ference to a thoroughly different principle, why should the former, 
which are kindred to them and are as completely capable of that 
same explanation, be traced to a Vedic origin ? The fact that they 
happen to resemble certain Vedic forms does not prove their 
derivation from them. The same prooess of generalization and the 
same natural tendency to construct the less known forms from the 
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analogy of those that are more known brought them all into ubo. 
The forms 'RRTT and and a^r and are, as stated before, made 
up upon the analogy of the corresponding masculine, and herein 
we observe the beginning of a tendency to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between the masculine and neuter, which went on progress- 
ing until now, in the Hindi, Sindhi, and- other vernaculars of 
Northern India, the neuter gender has totally disappeared, while 
in the Marathi the distinction remains in the case of pronouns 
and certain nouns, and in the Gujarati only in the latter. 

II 

The Verb. 

We will now examine the Pali verb. The distinction between 
the special and general tenses and moods is almost lost, the 
special form being used in the general, as in fa the future 

of *T^, or the general form in the special as Wifi'S. We have also 
and A large number of roots used in ordinary in- 

tercourse belong in Sanskrit to the first conjugation ; this and the 
sixth are the easiest of the ten ; in many cases there is no practi- 
cal distinction between them, and in others they are so greatly 
like each other that they are capable of being confused together. 
Hence the rule of constructing verbal forms common to these 
two conjugations, viz. the additition of the personal terminations 
through the intervention of 3T, has become general in Pali. A 
good many roots belonging to the other classes are conjugated 
according to this rule ; as ftsfft, and for and 

^ft, of the second class ; for < 4-0 ft and wroft for gwnfft 

and vsrrft, &c. The tenth conjugation is almost equally common 
in Sanskrit, whence a great many roots are conjugated necessarily 
or optionally in this way ; as or TOTlft, or TOSfft, 

ftriNfrft, iftft or ftnrsft, &c. from to, fS^ ft*, tos with 
ft, &o. The cr in these forms stands, you will remember, for the 
Sanskrit TO, which is the characteristic of the tenth class. 

The second conjugation has gone out, except in isolated forms 
suoh as for wf*H, and the third has left some reduplioated 
roots, as avgrft, &o. The fourth has preserved a good many 

of its roots but its ? is corrupted according to the usual phonetic 
rules ; thus becomes yJSft TO, TOT; HTO, H54f, &c. The 

89 [ R.G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL IV. J 
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fifth and the ninth are confounded, and roots of the former take 
the termination of the latter also ; as or TTSPITfa for mwilri; 

gfatfa or gonfa for s^faffa; «®tfa or q g ^rr fa for &c. In the 
last instance the base is *T3s derived from gaftf? T the corruption of 
^TsETfft, thus showing that the forms in HT are a later growth. The 
seventh inserts, as before remarked, a nasal in the body of the 
roots and transfers them to the first ; the eighth remains in a few 
cases such as and §v, though this last takes a peculiar form 
also, as ?Hffa, qfaifa or ^rfaffa; and the ninth adds *TT as in Sanskrit, 
as gJTlfa, S^Tfa S^Tlfa, &C. 

But it is to be observed that the more common of the roots 
belonging to these conjugations only have preserved their peculiar 
forms ; the rest are conjugated according to the rules of the first, 
sixth, or tenth. Since the distinction between the special and 
general tenses and moods is lost, the effect of these conjugational 
peculiarities is only to constitute a new or augmented root. 

Of the ten tenses and moods in Sanskrit, the Pali has lost two, 
the first future and the precative. The two Padas or voices 
remain, but the distinction is lost in most cases, such forms as 
*T*fa, <rarfa, &c., though passive, taking Parasmaipsda 

terminations. 

The following are the terminations : — 

Present Tense 


Par asm. Atm. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st pers. 

fit 

*T 

T 

fa 

2nd „ 

% 

sr 


fa 

3rd „ 

fa 

3Tffa 

it 

3Rt 

Ex. 

T$rfa 

&c. 


<TTfa SCO. 


Imperative. 


1st pers. 

fa 

*r 

* 

arrat 

2nd „ 

fa, or none sr 


fat 

3rd „ 

5 




Ex. 


See. 


'mfa &c. 
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Imperfect 



1st pars. 

3T 

**r 

f 


2nd „ 

3TT 

m 

% 


3rd „ 

3TT 

3T 

«r 


Ex. 

3TTOT 

STO'S.&c. 

STT^T 

FWjj &<*, 



Potential 



1st pers. 

cp*rrfa 

IHVTW 

qnf 


2nd „ 




Spargt 

3rd „ 

r^T or 


<pr 

®tt 

Ex. 

*T% or q%*tr 

<r%*& &c. 


T^T &c. 



AORIST 



1st pers. 

i 

**T 

ar 

*% 

,2nd „ 

3Tt 

nr 

% 

5* 

3rd „ 

. # 

t or & 

3fT 

3T 

Ex. 

or arcrf %5 &c. 

arrgn 

3TT^&c. 



Perfect 



1st pers. 

3T 


w 

s% 

2nd „ 

«r 



s?r 

3rd „ 


T ' 


V 

Ex. 

«rrg- 

*TT5 &e. 


TTfVt &C. 



Future 



1 st pers. 


WUT 

m 


2nd „ 



m§ 

m$s 

3rd „ 





Ex. 


wrf^^rfnT &c. Hfwm 

&c. 



Conditional 



1st pers. 





2nd „ 


mu 



3rd „ 

mi 




Ex. 


surftwts &c. 

3T*sftrf^T5 &0. 


The terminations of the Present of both Padas are the same as 
in Sanskrit, with the exception of the plural w apd *%, the of 
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the second person plural of the Atmanepada being a corruption 
of xfc. This tense is most in use ; hence the Pali speakers learned 
it well, so to say, from their Sanskrit teachers. 

The other tenses, — except the Future which, like the Present, 
is also entirely Sanskrit— and the .moods have preserved such of 
their forms as are more frequently used in ordinary life. There 
is, for instance, greater occasion for the use of the second person 
singular of the Imperative Mood, and also for the third person 
Hence these are the same as in Sanskrit, but the second person 
plural termination %r, and the first person singular fw and the 
plural *T, Parasmaipada, have been transferred from the Present. 
As to these, even in Sanskrit we find the Present used very 
generally for this Mood in the first person ; as in f% % 
ffc r ywufi sak., % n W- fiw Mtc., &c. where the forms 

should be ^'Tf'CTlSir, ernrirSf &c. The rest are the same as in Sanskrit.. 
The second person singular is formed in two ways, viz. without 
adding any termination as in the conjugations which give an 
ending 3T to the base, and by appending ft as is done in the 
others. The Atmanepada w is changed to m, the *r being dis- 
solved into since w renders the previous vowel heavy, the 
resulting is doubled to preserve that effect. The plural wn is 
altered to stt ; the w and the mute element being dropped, we have 
55" the final vowel of which is transformed into erf through the 
influence of the preceding ar v The ^ of the first person singular 
becomes «f, or this may be considered to have been transferred 
from the Present, and for the plural we have 3TTWJ which is an 
old Yedic termination of the Atmanepada first person plural cor- 
rupted in Sanskrit to 3TTTUT. The and of the third person 
are the same as the htu; and of the parent language. 

The Potential has preserved the old forms of the third person 
only, viz., for and 7^4 for The U is doubled as in 

tfrar for according to a general rule which we have notioed 
before. The singular of this person is also formed by adding <par 
made up on the analogy of the plural and also of such forms 
as injure. The final vowel is, however, shortened, but in such 
cases as srtfhrr for srpftuTff it remains long. This form with the 
final long is used as a base, and the terminations of the first 
person and second person of the Present added to it to form the 
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corresponding person of the Potential. The Atmanepada q*r, qv, 
and q*TT are the same as qir, qrq, and qm: of the Sanskrit ar-oon- 
jugations, the q of qw being rendered an aspirate and the aq of 
qqr: shortened. The Parasmaipada singular qqq as in is 

adapted for the Atmanepada in the form q*q and the plurals of 
the second and first persons are formed by taking q«r as the base 
and appending sqq corrupted to sjt and W of the Present. 

In the Imperfect the aq and 37 of the third person seem to be 
generalized from such forms as sqqq and 3*$:. The termination 
T^r.is, as you know, applied in Sanskrit optionally to roots ending 
in aq and neoessarily to firq and such as are reduplicated. The 
aq of the singular, however, may be considered as due to the 
lengthening of the previous a* of such Sanskrit forms of the 
3T-conjugations as aqrqq, when the final consonant was dropped. 
This lengthening was brought about by the forcible pronunciation 
of the 3T rendered necessary in Sanskrit by the final consonant. 
The second person singular is aft, which corresponds to the 
Sanskrit at:, and ar of the first person singular to the aqr with the 
nasal dropped. The Atmanepada second person singular % is 
transferred from the Present, is vqq, and r is generalized from 
the forms of the non-3T-conjugations, such as a^ft, a*qfq, See. The 
Perfect has preserved the third person singular ar and plural >j 
and the first person singular ar, of the Parasmaipada ; and V of 
the Atmanepada. Of the rest, q second person singular Parasmai- 
pada is perhaps the q of the Sanskrit Atmanepada singular of the 
first and third persons ; and the r of the Atmanepada is transferred 
from the Imperfect. 

In the Aorist the third person singular f is the termination of 
the fifth form of the Sanskrit Aorist with the final q dropped as 
usual ; and the plural ^ is generalized from such forms as ar?^:. 
Some roots, such as q and % have for the singular as aqftfa', 
and arun%, the f^r of which is to be traced to qrq. Another plural 
termination is fq in which we can recognize the Sanskrit jq:. The 
second person singular aq is from the aw, of the second Aorist ; 
and the first person singular is f resulting from the fusion of the 
augment W with tlie-arq of the second Aorist. The third person 
singular and plural and the first person singular of the Atmane- 
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pad a ate the same as the corresponding ones of the Parasmaipada 
Imperfect, both numbers of the second person are the same as the 
corresponding Atmanepada of the Imperfeot, and the ^ of the 
first person plural is transferred from the Present. 

The terminations of the Second Future are made up as in 
Sanskrit by prefixing W to those of the Present. The Atma- 
nepada first person singular has however ^ instead of #. In 
one instance, viz., ifffyfft, from gt, the w is corrupted to g. 

In the Conditional terminations the occurs everywhere, but 
the other portions are transferred from other tenses. The ending 
3TT of the third person singular *RTT is of course the 3TT of the 
Imperfect ; the efe of the plural has been transferred from the 
Aorist, Imperfect, or Potential ; the % and «r of # and are 
brought over from the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada of the 
Present ; ^ is and the of W*gT the plural is from the 
Imperfect. In Sanskrit, the short terminations of the Imperfect 
and other tenses are added to the W in the Conditional ; but here 
there is a mixture of both the short and the long, and also of the 
two Padas. We find the same mixture in the Atmanepada. 

It will thus appear that the Present and Future have preserved 
most of the Sanskrit terminations, and the other tenses only about 
two or three. Besides the terminations that have thus been pre- 
served or transferred by analogy from one tense to another, there 
are others which oannot be thus explained. Such are % Atmane- 
pada first person plural of the Present ; ra and of the Parasmai- 
pada second and first person plural, and TO third person singular. 
TOt second person singular and first person plural of the Atma- 
nepada of the Perfect ; TO second person plural and *5T first person 
plural Parasmaipada, and TO and third person singular and 
plural and first person plural Atmanepada, of the Imperfect ; 
TO second person plural and first person plural Parasmaipada 
of the Aorist, and % first person plural ef the Atmanepada of the 
same; first person plural Atmanepada of the Future; and grr 
Parasmaipada and Atmanepada of the first person of the Con- 
ditional. These are unquestionably forms of the root tacked 
on to the base in the particular tenses when the old terminations 
were forgotten, or some of them may be traoed directly to the ter- 
minations of the Sanskrit Aorist m , ^JT: and W, which themselves, 
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&s yoii know, are forms of 3TOt, Of these, the Parasmaipada 
second person plural TO is to be traced to the corresponding 
Sanskrit TO of the Present of 3W, and *y and cgT first person plural 
to the TO of 3TTTO of the Imperfect and TO: of the Present respecti- 
vely. The penultimate 3T of TO: is lengthened for the same reason 
as that of 3PTOT is in forming 3T<TOT. The Atmanepada TOT of the 
second singular comes from the TOT: of 3TTTOT: of the Imperfeot, TO 
third person singular, from the TO of 3TTO of the same t and and 
WfT first person plural are to be referred to such Atmanepada 
forms as Tit and TO%. Of the last two, appears to be a new 
formation form TO, and TOTt is the old Vedic archetype of TOT. 

You will thus see that when the original Sanskrit forms were 
forgotten, new ones corresponding to them were constructed in the 
Pali, not only by the use of false analogies, but also by taking one 
form distinctively expressive of the sense of a particular mood or 
tense as a base, and appending first only the personal terminations 
of the Present, as in the case of the Potential ; and secondly, the 
forms of the root 3TO,. You will hereafter find that the modern 
vernaculars have resorted to one at least of these two modes of re- 
construction ; and similarly, the beginnings in the Pali of a mode 
of constructing new oase-forms widely prevalent in the modern 
dialects was brought to your notice before; so that the spirit or 
turn of mind which has been in operation in the formation of the 
vernacular speech of the country, has been the same since very 
remote times. 

The terminations with an initial consonant are in the general 
tenses appended through the intervention of the vowel y; but in 
some cases there are forms directly corrupted from Sanskrit ; as 
Sanskrit STO'fa, The temporal augment 3? 

is often omitted, as *TOT or STTOTf, TOfr or aTOlft, TfitTOT orSPTT^TOT. 
The several varieties of the Aorist, and the many special forms of 
the Perfect, have for the most part gone out of use. The Passive 
is formed by the addition of T as in Sanskrit, sometimes with the 
augment y, sometimes without, in which last case the conjunct 
consonant is corrupted according to the prevailing rules ; as 
’TOH, The forms in a good many cases are 

the same in Sankrit, only phonetically altered ; as ysnt 

ill which cases we see the that the TO of TOT is changed to §■, and 
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TO, and TO - , under Samprasarana. The causal is formed by adding 
3n^ or and or 3THT ; as or and or 

These forms I have already explained. The Past Passive Parti- 
ciple is formed as in Sanskrit, and in many cases the forms are the 
same. The Absolutive is formed by using the terminations iffl, 
rWPT, and f«FT. The first is the same as the second, the • semivowel 
X having only undergone Samprasarana ; and they are to be traced 
to such Vedic forms as fOT, fTSTUT &c., which have disappeared 
in Classical Sanskrit. The Infinitive is formed by adding $ as in 
Sanskrit, or ?!% which, I have already observed, is one of the many 
ways in which the Vedic Infinitive, is formed. It has become 
obsolete in the later Sanskrit. 

Now if the Pali grew up naturally in the manner I have des- 
cribed, it could not come to possess the several grammatical forms 
it exhibits unless they were in use in Sankrit at the time when it 
branched off. It has, as we have seen, preserved eight of the ten 
Tenses and Moods, whence it follows that verbal forms of these 
wtTe then currant in the language. Pali therefore represents 
Middle Sanskrit or the usage that prevailed during the period 
between the composition of the Brahmanas and Yaska or Panini 
and must have begun to be formed during that period. We shall 
hereafter find that latter Prakrits represent the third stage in the 
development of the Sanskrit that in which a good many of the 
verbal forms ceased to be used ; and thus bear to what I have 
called classical Sanskrit the same relation that the Pali does to 
Middle Sanskrit. 

* * * * 

We will now prooeed to consider those valuable specimens of 
the ancient languages of the country which have been preserved in 
inscriptions. The most important of these are the edicts of Asoka, 
the pious king of Palaliputra in Magadha, the modern Behar, who 
flourished in the middle of the third century before Christ. These 
edicts contain the king ’s religious and moral injunctions to his 
subjects, and set forth his own ideas, belief, and conduct in these 
matters. Five different versions of them have been discovered* 
inscribed on rocks in different parts of the country. There is one 
at Girnar, near Jungad in Kathiawar, another at Dhauli in 
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Kattak, and a third at Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Afghanistan. 
These have been published and examined. The Girnar version 
has been copied several times, but the other two only once, and 
hence there are a good many imperfections in our existing copies 
of them. Another version has recently been discovered at 
Jaugad near Ganjam, in the Northern Circars, and copied by a 
Madras Civilian. It is unfortunately greatly mutilated, not 
more than two of the fourteen edicts being found complete, 
and but a few words left of some. The fifth has recently been 
discovered by General Cunningham at Khalsi, near Masuri in 
the Himalayas, and has not yet been published.'" Other edicts 
of the same king are found inscribed on columns which exist at 
Delhi, Allahabad, and other places. At Dhauli and Ganjam there 
exist, along with the edicts mentioned above, others which 
answer to these Another Inscription of Ascka has been found at 
Babhra in Rajputana, which consists of a letter to the Buddhist 
congregation. 

These Inscriptions are in three different dialects, closely 
related to each other. The Girnar dialect is very much like the 
Pali. That of the Dhauli, Ganjam, and Khalsi versions presents 
peculiarities which are found in a later Prakrit called MagadhI 
by the grammarians. Such are the substitution of V for T., for 
the ait of the nominative singular of masculine nouns in ar, m 
the termination of the locative instead of the Pali T*s\ and 
for The Babhra and the column inscriptions are also in 

this dialect. The Sahbazgarhi recension admits of some con- 
juncts such as *T, and the sibilants 5t and ^ which in the others 
and in Pali are changed to But it is a question whether these 
are dialectic peculiarities, or are to be attributed to a confusion 
of the vernacular with Sanskrit. I will now place before you 
Bhort specimens of these dialects. 

Girnar, ediot VIII. 

3Tfogn* 3hft < r *M t ft gTT g PTT W ^ THTfvfnT* 

anfomarft 1 m ttht snmr 

trvtfvr 1 ww vnrorrfT ^ ^ 

Published sinoe in Corp. Insc. A sixth version existing at Manshera in 
the Panjab was discovered after the above was published. I have made use 
of the latest readings of the versions. 

40 { B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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■=a ftj pn Qflraft sTwqq^ *st ^ sw* vivr^m#r ^ ^ t 

ffqi q m q^rr 'jqrft %qMflq *r TT3fr wt $$t. 

Sanskrit :— 

TTHHt fl g Kqmi foW T f*<5 : I 3T5T qq qT *uft ^TTFPSnvq- 
i^t r ff ^ Ttn n ay q t I ^ af M M ifqq: fonpflr THTT fraqt<ftr44lfi re i 

vnfarar i grr fl o mw n vu w* ^r v* ^ ^sr%rmt q#i 

^ STTJTqTW ^T 5HW ^5T*t *1 wR^stl ^ I 

aq i q t rifr rr s.<fafa4q i ft forert forer f ftq^ H f rrw ^TTimrfopr i 

Translation : — 

“ Some time ago kings went on pleasure excursions. Hunting 
and such others were the diversions here. But Priyadarsin, the 
favourite of the gods, began the search of enlightenment when he 
had been a crowned monarch for ten years. Hence this excursion 
( course ) of righteousness. It consists of this, viz. seeing Bralr 
manas and Sramanas, and bestowing gifts, seeing the religious 
elders and presenting gold, and seeing country-people and giving 
instruction in righteousness and in the investigation of the law. 
Since that time king Priyadarsir. has been taking great delight 
in the glories of the next world. ” 

It is not usual in these inscriptions to mark the double or 
assimilated consonants. Hence we do not find them here except 
in the case of double nasals which are indicated by an anusvara 
followed by the nasal. There is, as in Pali, no other phonetic 
change ; qfa 1 we see becomes qT% and ^ becomes optionally ? ; and 
fTWRt the nominative plural, Trstr for <VVT the genitive singular, 
the nominative singular, and all other cases are just like 
those in that dialect. We have the Aorist forms ending in an 
anusvara followed by U, as in Pali. But there are some dif- 
ferences ; q<flRtf is qHTf^H in Pali as it is in the other recensions 
of this same inscription, is 3#5, though agrees with 

the rules of Pali grammar and must have existed in the language; 
the ^ of $RM is opposed to Pali usage, but the engraver may 
have committed a mistake ; '=>f«jrg is for ? being changed 

to q before the conjunct according to the rule we have noticed. 

is ST^PJT in Pali ; but the inscription perhaps represents the 
prevailing usage more correctly ; and the 3T is lengthened in TTsft 
probably through mistake. There are thus very few cases of real 
difference, and though they might be considered to point to a 
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dialectical variety of the nature of those we find in the different 
versions of the edicts, still the language is in the same stage of 
growth as the Pali. 

The following is the Dhauli version collated with that at 
Khalsi and completed : — 

arffr&fr W 1 * * rfMMl TOT f TT ’ T ffrg T n 

arfSraTmf^ $ i % ^yrm imrnfo & ft 4 tHt 

ftr«n$ 5 totRt i *aror TO*rrm 6 fcaT 5if?f TO5 tttt 7 tor ** * 1 % v 8 

^ti'i ^sr 'sr i 

We here observe the varieties mentioned before, the change 
of 00 55: and nominative in cr. We also see GwfiT»£ for 
jrars cffiprf^r for irdrf?wrfji, prPf or f«r* ( = ff g re r) for Vh. and inr* 
or 3HWT for 3T5PJT., So then here we have another dialect. 

Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi version:— 

OT fi^r T 3THT % 3 R T TO fv g TTT? TO TTTO 3T3Tf^ ^ 

arfirTO^ starts ’ft i^rofjpr fsfun% r?r ^tett Prinjffl ttw? 

ftg^ otto ar? snt sift TOTOsnm* srsft &c. 

Here we have the conjuncts ft, 3T,5T, &c., and the three Sanskrit 
sibilants ; and also for f^^TTft. 

The reason why we have not one same version at all the three 
places must be that it was the intention of the king to publish the 
edicts in the dialect of each particular place. The Dhauli-Khalsi 
dialect is as observed before, used in the column inscriptions, and 
also in that found at Babhra. The king’s predilection for it can 
be plausibly accounted for only on the supposition that it was his 
own native tongue. If so, this dialect must have prevailed in 
Magadha, which country was under his immediate rule, and the 
capital of which was Pataliputra, where he reigned. And this 
accounts for the fact that it is used in the inscriptions at Dhauli 
and Ganjam, since they are situated in the contiguous country. 
One peculiarity of this language, viz. tbs nominative singular of 
nouns in 3T ending in C£ is met with even in the Girnar recension, 

l. t$xt Kh. 2. sfroift Kh. 

3. for *f Kh. 4. Dh. om. 

6. nro for fat TO Dh. 7. TO Kh. 


5. fogragT Kh. 
8. 5TO* Kh. 
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which may be explained by the supposition that the edicts were 
drawn up first in the king's dialect but were translated into the 
dialect of each province, the translation however being not 
executed carefully enough to expunge all peculiarities of the 
original draft. It would thus appear that the grammarians of the 
later languages had more solid grounds than mere fanoy for 
calling that Prakrit which bears close resemblance to this language 
by the name of Magadhi. Here then we find specimens of three 
dialects prevalent in three widely distant provinces; but we 
should bear in mind that the difference between them is small, 
while in the languages that are spoken in these countries at the 
present day it is so great as to make it difficult for the natives of 
one province to understand those of another. 

In tiie many other ancient monuments existing in the country 
we often find inscriptions which are principally in two languages, 
the Sanskrit and the Pali or Prakrit, understanding by this term 
simply a dialect derived from the Sanskrit. Those in the latter 
(Pali) are mostly connected with Buddhism ; though some Bud- 
dhistic inscriptions also, such as those discovered by General 
Cunningham at Mathura several years ago, are in Sanskrit. 
In the caves at Kanheri, Nasik, Junnar, Nanaghat, Karla, 
and some other places in this Presidency, and in the Bhilsa 
topes, we have Pali or Prakrit inscriptions Most of these are 
short, but at Nasik we have long ones, in the caves of Usavadata, 
and Gotamiputra. The language of these latter is Pali ; and but 
a few forms are peculiar, such as and %cT for which the Pali 
lias p£<jot and 3JrT, Past Passive Participles of and ; and ST for 
the numeral two, the Pali form being af or 5 %. In Usavadata’s 
caves we have one inscription entirely in Sanskrit, the rest are 
in Pali or Prakrit, but we have an intermixture of Sanskrit 
words, and the conjuncts sr, and 5*r often appear. In these and 
smaller inscriptions we have such words as 5TT for yiriEHg for 
^riw, for 5T?, for gftw, while the Pali forms of these 
words are and Some of these inscriptions 

were engraved so late as the third century, when the Pali could 
hardly have been the vernacular ; but it had become the sacred 
language of the Buddhists ; the mendicant priests for whom the 
caves were intended and even educated lay members of that per- 
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suasion understood it ; and hence it was used in these inscrip* 
tions as Sanskrit was in others. 

The style of Gotamlputra’s charters, abounding as it does in 
long compounds and elaborate expressions, is very unlike the 
plain and simple language of Asoka’s edicts. And at the end of 
these and that of his son, we are told that the officers of these 
kings who caused the charters to be engraved acted under the 
command, *. e. wrote to the dictation of “ respected persons who 
were the compilers of all such document. " It thus appears that 
the Pali was at that time a sacred and a literary language among 
the Buddhists. And as to the language of the other inscriptions, 
which like those of Gotamiputra and his son were not composed 
by learned men, one can easily understand how ignorant persons, 
not knowing Sanskrit or Pali well, but still not ignorant enough 
to know nothing of those languages, would confound together 
Sanskrit, Pali, and vernacular words. Even in our days we find 
the phenomenon in the patrikas or horoscopes written by our 
Josis or astrologers, which are neither in pure SansKrit nor in 
pure vernacular, but contain a mixture of them both, and the 
Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly written. 

And an explanation of this nature I have also to give of 
another variety of language that is found in the writings of the 
Northern or Nepalese Buddhists. These unlike those of the 
Ceylonese and Burmese Buddhists are written in Sanskrit, but in 
such works as the Lalitavistara or the life of Buddha we find, 
along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit, a number of verses 
which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. Thus, for 
instance, we have: — 

You will here see that 3T*t, and irst are as in the Pali 
treated like nouns in 3T, 3t£ is dissolved into STTf, and there are a 
few other instances of this process, such as for ifrfr, for 
*fr, for fc &c.. but that generally the conjunct consonants are 
retamed as they are in Sanskrit, and not assimilated. So also 
you have for JTMTIH genitive singular of jtpit, 

TTSTM^T Imperative second person plural, 

for ^TSRTrT, &c., and even such words as which are Pali in 
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every respect. But along with these there are other peculiarities 
which must be attributed simply to carelessness. For instance, 
the case terminations are often omitted, a thing never done either 
in Sanskrit or Pali, as $tjt for gvr?r for when 

governed by *Tf$T for &o. Such con- 
structions as Htrwr?TPT5rr: for JiflVflyWlft (TqT 

gjj Tff d for sfieSflflrftsrsrTW, are often to be met with. 

This language has therefore no fixed characteristics atall. We 
have seen that in such words as 3PT and *r?r above, the final 
consonant is dropped, and these as in Pali and Prakrit made 
nouns in sr. But U^T^is used in the Sanskrit form also, as 

and there are instances in which other final consonants are 
preserved. Along with such a form as gfcrstrfa' noted above, 
which is constructed on the same principle as the Pali 
such a Sanskrit one as 5jmri% is found. It therefore appears to 
me that this is not an independent language ; but that the writers 
of the Gathas knew the spoken language or Pali, and that they 
were imperfectly ac piainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough of 
it to see that the assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity, but 
not acquainted with its grammar. They intended to write in the 
more polished or literary language, but not knowing it well, often 
used unconsciously the grammatical forms and the peculiar 
words o' the vernacular. At the time when the Gathas were 
written the claims of the Pali to be considered a separate language 
were probably not recognised, and it constitute! the speech of the 
uninstructed. Those who in this condition of things wished to 
write, could not think of doing so in that form of speech, and 
therefore wrote in what they considered the language of educated 
men ; but they knew it imperfectly, and produced such a hetero- 
geneous compound as we have seen. 



LECTURE III. 

The Prakrits and the Apabhrams'a. 

On the last occasion we examined the language of the sacred 
books of the Southern Buddhists, and found that a large portion 
of the words it contains are pure Sanskrit and the rest are 
Sanskrit words corrupted or transformed according to certain laws 
of phonetic decay. Then by the law of false analogy the less 
used and less known declensional and conjugations! forms have 
been in many cases brought over to the type of those more used 
in Sanskrit and consequently better known. So that in the voca- 
bulary and the grammar, the laws of growth I traced in the open- 
ing lecture are in operation, but their range is limited, and the 
dialect is in what may he called the first stage of departure from 
Sanskrit. Wefcthcn examined the language of the Inscriptions of 
Asoka and found that it is either the same as Pali or in the same 
stage of development, and that there existed in those times two or 
three varieties of speech slightly differing from each other. To- 
day I propose to examine certain other dialects which erhibit a 
much greater departure from the parent tongue. These are the 
so-called Prakrits. For a know'edge of these languages we have 
not to go beyond India, as in the case of the one we have examin- 
ed. Prakrit dialects possessed a literature and a portion of it has 
come down to us. 

The Prakrits. 

There exist about six treatises on Prakrit grammar, the most 
ancient of which is Varai*uci’s Prakrtaprakasa. Next comes 
Hemacandra, a Jaina scholar of Gujarat, who lived in the twelfth 
century. His work on grammar is known by the name of 
Haimavyakaraiia, the eight chapter of which he devotes to the 
grammar of the Prakrits. Hemacandra s treatment of these 
dialects is fuller than Vararuci’s ; and his observation was wider. 
He shows a very intimate knowledge of the existing literature of 
these* languages, both sacred and profane, Jaina or Brahmanical. 
His work, and especially the last portion, is full of quotations. He 
must have availed himself of the labours of former scholars, since 
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he often mentions Piirvacaryas. Hemacandra also wrote a Ko$a 
or thesaurus of the Deal words existing in these languages. 
Vararuoi gives the grammar of four dialects, whioh he calls 
Maharastrl, Sauraseni, MagadhI, and Paisaci. The names of the 
first three themselves would show that they were the languages 
spoken or used in the provinces from the names of which they 
are derived, but doubts have been raised as to their genuineness, 
which will be hereafter considered. The Maharastrl is called the 
principal Prakrit. For instance, Dandin in his KavySdarsa says- 

“ The language prevalent in Maharastra they regard as the 
Prakrta pre-eminent ; it is the ocean of jewels in the shape of 
good literary works, and the Setubandha and others are written 
in it 1 .” 

Vararuci devotes the first nine chapters of his work to the 
Maharastrl . and then a chapter each, to the rest. The peculiari- 
ties only of the latter dialects and their differences from the 
Maharastrl are given, and in other respects they are to be con- 
sidered similar to the first. Hemacandra follows the same 
method ; but he does not mention the name Maharastrl and speaks 
of the dialect only as the Prakrit. These grammarians and all 
others who have written on the subject treat of the grammar of 
the language etymologically. They take Sanskrit as the original 
language or prakrfi and give rules about the various phonetical 
and grammatical changes which have reduced Sanskrit to the 
Prakrit form. The Pali grammarian Kaccayana treats the 
dialect not as one derived from Sanskrit as these writers do, but 
as an independent language, though it is very probable be knew 
Sanskrit, since he uses Sanskrit grammatical terms, and his 
Sutras greatly resemble those in the Katantra and even Panini. 
Vararuci and Hemacandra derive Sauraseni also from the 
Sanskrit as they do the Maharastrl or the principal Prakrit, but 
make the Sauraseni the Prakrti or basis of the MagadhI and the 
Paisaci. This appears to be the tradition ; whence it would seem 
that older and more developed language or the language of re- 
spectable people was the Sauraseni, and the other two were the 
dialects of border countries used by persons in a lower scale of 

1. wyrc r g W RT < 
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society. They have some of the peculiarities of the Sauraseni, 
and come nearer to it than to the Maharastrl. Hemacandra gives 
the grammar of two more dialects, the Culika PaisacI and the 
Apabhramsa, the latter of which was according to Dandin, the 
language of Abhlras ( cowherds ) and others. Another gram- 
marian of the name of Trivikrama gives in his Prakrtasutravrtti 
the grammar of these six dialects. He lived after Hemacandra, 
since he mentions him in the introduction to his work, 
and his book resembles Hemaeandra’s a good deal. There is 
another work by Candra called Sadbhasacandrika which is a 
meagre production. Another still of the same nature, the author 
of which is Laksmidhara, mentions the same six dialects; so that 
the expression Sadbhasa seems to have become proverbial. 

The Maharastrl derived its importance from its literature. 
From the manner in which Dandin speaks of that literature it ap- 
pears to have been very extensive and valuable. He himself 
mentions one work, the Setubandha, a poem attributed to Kalidasa 
but written by one Pravarasena. whose “‘fame,’" Bana says in his 
Harsacarita, “ reached the other side of the ocean by means of the 
Setu.” I find in a Ms. in the colophon at the end of each asvasa 
or canto, sometimes far ( thus in the Dasa- 

mukhavadha composed by the prosperous Pravarasena), and some- 
times, St* #.'*»’? ( thus in the Dasamukha- 

vadha, the work of Kalidasa, composed by Pravarasena ). Some 
kings of Kasmir bore the name of Pravarasena, but there is nothing 
to show that any one of them was the poet who wrote this work. 
There is a collection of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, by a poet of the name of Hala, which is called 
the Saptasatl, We have an edition of this in Roman characters 
by Prof. Weber. Another long poem entitled the Gaudavadha- 
kftvya by a poet named Vakpatiraja, who lived at the court of 
Yasovarman, king of Kanoj, in the early part of the eighth century, 
was discovered by Dr. Buhler about three years ago. And several 
other works may turn up, if diligent search is made for them. 
The Kavyaprakasa contains about 75 Prakrit verses quoted to 
illustrate the rules laid down by the author, and Sarngadhara 
also giyes a good many in his Paddhati. 

The religious books of the Jainas form another very extensive 
41 l R. G. Bhaadarkar’s Works, VoL IV. ] 
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branch of Prakrit literature. Prof. Weber thinks the language of 
these to be later than the Pali and earlier than the Prakrits, so as 
to occupy a middle position, and calls it Jaina-MagadhI. But 
Hemacandra himself, who must have known his religious books 
well, and was, as I have observed, a great Prakrit scholar, treats 
it as the principal Prakrit or Maharastri, and in his grammar of 
this he in several places gives foritis of words peculiar to his 
sacred language, which after the example of his Brahmanio 
brothers he calls 5rsa Prakrta. 1 In giving his first rule about 
the MfigadhI dialect, viz., that the nom. sing, of Masc. nouns takes 
the termination <T, he says : — “ As to what the fathers have said 
about the Area ( works ) being composed in the Ardha-M&gadhI 
dialect in such words as these: ‘ the ancient Sutra is composed in 
the Ardha-MagadhI dialect’, they have said so in consequence of 
the observance of this rule and not of those that follow.* Thus if 
one chooses to call the sacred language of the JainaB Ardha- 
MagadhI on account of this Magadhi peculiarity and a few other 
archaisms, one may do so ; and I shall presently have to observe 
that the great many dialects which writers on poetics give, differed 
from each other in such insignificant particulars only. But it is 
clear that Hemacandra considers the distinction to be slight, and 
Identifies the dialect with the principal Prakrit ; and both he and 
the Jaina fathers refer it to the class of the Prakrits of the 
grammarians. 5 

i \ 3 \ i arft mw wrfi* i 

I ^ I Ho has also said before, that the 

rules he is going to give even with regard to the ordinary Prakrit should 
not be considered universal. 

UTMlfu MidlWU I 

3 The only specific grounds one can find in Prof. Weber’s book in support of 
the assertion that the Jaina dialeot occupies a middle position are these 
1. That uninitial ^ and other consonants are dropped in the 

MabSrastri leaving only the vowel, and preserved or softened in the Pali, 
while in the Jaina books 51 ie substituted for them; i. e., the different 
stages of phonetic corruption in this case are, the consonants in their 
original or softened forms, then q^for them, and lastly their elision. 2. That 
^ is preserved in the Pali, and changed everywhere to ^ m the MahSrSstri; 
while in the Jaina dialect initial remains unchanged except in enolytics. 
3. That the loc. sing, of noiitis in 3 T ends in or f% which we find in the 
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But it is in the dramatic plays that we find these dialects 
principally used. Writers on Poetios prescribe that a particular 
dramatic person should speak a particular dialect. Sanskrit is 
assigned to respectable men of education, and women in holy 
orders ; SaurasenI, to respeotable ladies in their prose speeohes, 
and the Maharastrl or the principal Prakrit, in the songs or verses 
put into their mouths. SaurasenI is also assigned to inferior 
characters; and the MagadhI and PaisacI to very low persons. 
The general rule is that a dramatic person should speak the 
language of the country to which he or she is supposed to belong. 
Later writers give more minute rules. For instance, the author 
of the Sahityadarpaua assigns MagadhI to the attendants in the 
royal seraglio, ArdhamagadhI to footmen, royal children, and 

language of the column inscriptions ; while it is and fijj in the Pali and 
fin in the Prakrit. 

Now ns to the first, the is not prior to the elision, but contemporaneous 
or subsequent to it, being found even in the modern vernaculars. It was 
introduced simply to facilitate pronunciation ; t. e., it is a strengthened 
form of the vowel. Thus the Prakrit of <Tr3f foot is gT3T, but in Marathi we 
have <rpi ; so Skr„ ^ Pr„ H. ; Skr., tftSTT Pr., 

M., &c. &c. The occurs not only in Jaina books, but everywhere, e- fif. 
in the GaudavadhakSvya ( see below ) ; and Hemacandra does tell us in his 
Bntra 3 ( | | g q-gfyf: that the g( that remains after the elision of a conso- 
nant is pronounced like a soft q 1 , With regard to the seoond, initial ^ is 
found unchanged in the Gaudavadha in a great many places. Thus in 
stanza 242 we have the negative particle in 241 f° r in 

245 for «TPtT, and in 251 STS’ for ^T. These instances I have found on 
simply opening the Ms. at random and no great search was necessary. 
Hemacandra also in his Sutra following another, trf or says that 
the initial is sometimes changed to 'll, sometimes not. As to the third, 
the termination may constitute a peculiarity of the language, but 
it is by no means an index to its higher antiquity, since it ooours in the 
pronominal looative of the principal Prakrit. There are several peculiari- 
ties in the Jaina books, and a good many of them are noticed by our 
Grammarian, but they do not show an earlier stage of development. 

This oontinues still to be my view, notwithstanding all that has since 
been published on the subject. Dr. Hoernle, in the introduction to his 
edition of Cana’s PrSkrtalaksapa makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of Vararuci and Hemacandra. But it is not at all 
difficult to see that he is altogether on a wrong track. He says there is 
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merchants, PrSoyS to the Vidusaka and others, AvantikI to 
sharpers, warriors, and clever men of the world, Daksin&tya to 
gamblers, Sakarl to Sakaras, Sakas, and others, Bahlika to oelestial 
persons, Dravidi to Dravidas and others, Ibhlrl to cowherds, 
OandalikI to outcastes, ibhlrl and Sabarl, also to those who live 
by selling wood and leaves, and Paisacl to dealers in charooal. 
Hand-maids, if they do not belong to a very low . class, should 
speak Sauraeeni. Some of the modern grammarians sIbo mention 
as large a number of dialects. But whether these were aotually 
used by writers of dramatic plays in accordance with the rules of 
Rhetoricians, or, if they were, what constituted the exaot dif- 
ference between these various languages, it i6 impossible to deter- 
mine so long as we have not got satisfactory editions of the plays. 

nothing in Hemacandra corresponding to the rule given by Canda about 
dropping tho final vowel of the first member of a compound when the 
initial vowel of the second is followed by a consonant, in such wordB as 
dhana + arthya, deva+mdra, <Src„ which in that Prakrit have the forms 
dhanaddha, devmda. &c. This change, however, does come under Hema- 
candra's rule 1. 84, which provides for the shortening of a long vowel 
when followed by a conjunct consonant. The short vowels corresponding to 
and gff are ? and g- ; and among the instances given by Hemacandra, we 
have narindo for narendra, oh in uttha for ndhnrostha, viluppala for nilot- 
pala &c. Dr. Hoernle thinks the changes of i to short e and of u to short o 
are later Prakrit changes. But, he will find many instances of them in the 
Pali, which certainly is an older dialect than aDy .Taina Prakrit. They 
are, he says, unknown to Canda. Canda’s work is a very meagre production, 
in which very little endeavour is made to classify facts ; and thus he 
must be supposed to include these changes under his very general rule that 
one vowel takes the place of another vowel ( II. 4 ). The instance girthaU 
incidentally given by him in connection with another rule does not show 
that in his Prakrit the form grnha did not exist, much less that the change 
of i to e was unknown. Then with regard to consonants. Dr. Hoernle says 
that there are five points in which the “older Prakrit" of Canda, as he calls 
it, differs from the Prakrit of Vararuci and Hemacandra One of those is 
“ the preservation of the dental n in every case.” For this statement the 
Doctor quotes the authority cf a Sutra in which we are told by Oaij^a that 
SF and 3T v do not exist in the Prakrit, as compared with another version of 
that Sutra which says that ?*„, «I, and S^do not exist ( II. 14 ). This last 
version no doubt provides for the change of *5 in all cases ; but the other 
which denies the non-existence or affirms the existence of^ cannot mean 
that it exists or is unchanged in all casos. The denial of non-existenqe oc 
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Still in those oases in which we have the assistance of the older 
Prakrit grammarians, the characteristics of each can be made 
out with fulness and certainty. To illustrate his rules about the 
M&gadhi, Hemaoandra quotes from the speeches of the fisherman 
and the two policemen in Sakuntala, of the Ksapanaka from the 
Mudraraksasa, and Rudhirapriya from the Venisamhara. 

The points in which the Maghadhi chiefly differs from the 
principal Prakrit and Sauraseni are these : — r and et of these are 
changed to w and 5p ; and sj of Sanskrit to fn, and ? toW; and 
ty is not assimilated as in PWeJTT from the nom. sing, of 

masc. nouns ends in fC instead of eit, which is the Prakrit ending ; 
the gen. sing, of masc. and neut. nouns optionally in srnras 
and the form of the nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun is fit. 

affirmation of existence only proves its existence or remaining unchanged 
in some oases. Besides we have a specific rule where we are told that a 
letter of the ^ class takes the place of the .corresponding letter of the 
class ( III. 1G), thus providing for the change of to®r_: and the instance 
given is ijiruj for vjfKipir But this rule, the Doctor thinks, holds good in 
cases, for which however there is no authority whatever, and he gives 
none. Again, he snys that his statement is proved by the uniform spelling 
of the Prakrit examples with n in MSS A and B, which, according to him, 
contain the older version of the work, I, however, find that the spelling 
in his edition, which is the spelling of A and B, follows uniformly, with one 
or two exceptions, in which we must suppose a mistake, the rule laid down 
by Hemacandra, viz., that initial n is optionally changed to n, while 
medial n is necessarily so changed. The instances are. — all the case- 
terminations which are to be traced to the Sanskrit terminations having v 
in them, such as off, 1 %, and <g : 51 %% for jpfpr ( 1 . 1 ), tpHTTiit for 
n*R5T: (1-16), T K TT A. (1.31), jjpjfr ( I. 24) for 3 ^, q# 4 f P n i for 

jfransTTvfir ( n. 1 ), ^n»r ( n - n>), bw for ( n - 2 D, gravr for tftg-- 

5f*r (11.24), jtpjt for (HI- 6), ^=*<JT for (111.16) and 

rapjj for (III. 30). The second point is “the preservation of the 
medial single surd unaspirate consonants with the only exception of 
This simply means the preservation of r, t, and p which according to the 
other grammarians are generally dropped. Cagda agrees with these in 
dropping not only A, but g, j, and if. Whether therefore the preservation 
of c, t, and p, supposing that Canda really allows it, marks off his 
Prakrit as older than that of Hemacandra or Vararuci is more than 
questionable. But, as a matter of fact in III. 12, he does provido for their 
change to j, rf, and b; and the change of t to d is a Sauraseni, i.e, 
q local change, and docs not indicate priority of time. Besides, even 
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If we apply the test furnished by these rules to the severs 
dialects used by the characters in the Mrochakatika as it is in 
existing editions, whioh play contains a large variety of 
characters, and consequently of speech, we shall find that the 
language of the C&nd&las, the Sak&ra, his servant Sthavaraka, 
and even Kumbhlraka and Vardhamanaka, is Magadhi, though 
the rules about W, 4, and z are scarcely observed. There is 
hardly any dialectic difference in their speeches. But the 
Sahityadarpana would lead us to expeot his Candalikh and Sakarl 
respectively in the first two cases, and ArdhamagadhI in the last 
three. As before observed, some admixture of Magadhi characteri- 
stics constitutes this last dialect. Under this view there are 
instances of the use of the ArdhamagadhI, as Lassen remarks, in 

the dropping of these consonants must have been contemplated by him. 
For in the instances given in the book, they are dropped in all the manu- 
scripts used by Dr. Hoernle, even in A and B, which according to him con- 
tain the older version. Thus we have t'ry forq^ ( I. 12 ), 
or iDrmrart-S f° r < I. 16 ). ^ for fiWH (I- 23 and everywhere else), 

ffnrnNr for re nr f f: ( n- l. ), y f %gat for Hi- 3), for 

tpfcaPf; HfW for (II. 4), ^ for ( II. 4 ), ■jpj for 

for $Sn, #1 for ( II. 5 ), for Tf for qift; 

( II- 10 )■ wfranut or for ( n - 11 )• *Tf-# for trfff:, Wf-# f°r 

(11.17), &c. &o. It is very much to be regretted that the Doctor should 
in all these cases have set aside the readings of his manuscripts and in- 
vented his own with the ^ and ;j standing in the words, instead of be- 
ing dropped. This invention or restoration, as he calls, it, is based on a 
singular inference that he deduces from a single word, given as a 
Prakrit word in the book. He says it must originally have been but the 
eopyist, not knowing of such a word being in the later Prakrit which he 
knew, took it as the Sanskrit and wrote accordingly. If, therefore, 
was the Prakrit word in this oase, it must have been so in all those 
cases in which occurs in the book, and so Dr. Hoernle makes it 3 ^ 
throughout. But it did not strike him that if the copyist knew Prakrit 
enough to see that was not a Prakrit word, he must have seen that 
also was not a Prakrit word and could not have given it as such. Now 
the reason why these consonants were not admitted by Cap^a, according 
to the manuscripts A and B, among those that are dropped, but only 
among those that are softened must be that all these rules are only general 
and not universal, and there were as many instances of softening as of 
dropping. Besides, I have already said that Canda’s work is perfunctory, 
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the Prabodhacandrodaya. The dialect used by Mathura, the 
keeper of the gambling-house in the Mrcchakatika, is somewhat 
different. In his speeches, we sometimes find ^ and xt, used for 
C.and K, and sometimes not. The nom. sing, ends in art, as in 
the Mah&rastrl or Saurasenl, in some cases, in others it ends in ^ 
as in the Magadhi, and sometimes in 7 as in the Apabhramsa ; 
and the gen. sing, sometimes ends in 3TTg as in the Magadhi. If 
the text is to be depended on, the Daksinitya which VisvanStha 1 
attributes to gamblers may be such a mixed language. 

It would thus appear that if all these inferior dialects did exist 
and were used by dramatic writers, they differed from each other 
in unimportant particulars, and that most of them belonged to 
the Magadhi species, since the MSS. have confounded them with 
the Magadhi of the grammarians. Hence we are justified in 
taking the real number of Prakrit dialects used for literary pur- 
poses to be six, viz., those mentioned by Hemacandra.Trivikrama, 
and Laksmldhara. 

and does not show accuracy of observation and statement. The third 
point Is the preservation of the medial single surd aspirate consonants 
with the only exception otkh\ i, e., are preserved. But III. 11 

provides for the change of these to ^ ^ and w. if we look to the sense of 
the SQtra and also to some of the instances that are given. The ohauge of 
^ to u - is a Saurasenl peculiarity. Of the two remaining points one is the 
insertion i-fg- to avoid the hiatus caused by the dropping of a consonant, 
about which I have already spoken, and the other is unimportant. 

There is, therefore, no question that the Prakrit, a meagre grammar of 
which is given in the work edited by Dr. Hoernle, is not older than Hema- 
oandra’s.— ( 1887 ). 

Another gambler without a name is introduced in the same scene, 
whose language Prof. Lassen thinks is DaksinStya and Mathura’s, Avail- 
tiki. Very few speeches, however, are given to the former, and it is not 
possible to come to any definite conclusion lrom them; but so far as they 
go, there is hardly any difference between his dialect and that of Mathura. 
The Professor is led to attribute two languag“S to gamblers by the anno- 
tator on the SShityadarpaija whom he quotes, and who explains b y 
_ But if the word is to be so understood, in the next line 

is not wanted, and neither nor ^ or > supposing the warriors 

and clever worldly men were gamblers, gambling was not confined to them; 
whence there is no reason to mention them in particular. 
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Dapdin mentions a work of the name of Brhatkatha written in 
the language of the ghosts, i. e„ in the Paisacl. Dr. Biibler has 
recently obtained a trace of the work, and arrangements have been 
made for getting it copied.' It is traditionally ascribed to a poet of 
the name of Gunadhya. 

Let us now examine cursorily the principal Prakrit and the 
SaurasenI which ranks next to it in literary importance, but, 
which, as the model of the inferior dialects and as the 
language used by the higher class of Prakrit-speaking 
dramatic persons in their prose speeches, is more important than 
the other. Here, as before, I will place a specimen of each before 
you : — 


[ Mah&rSstrl ] 

61. ftrotst] stott srvTOT urrt i 

% uY % ftw[ar] aufid ST ft wsre rnt 11 

63. ft *tWT* WTO ft^T ft trf^fT I 

3tto srrzrftr ftw[3ror]f i» 

67. ttfti gim s w gareu tftt f* i 
tttwi svr arownir fipft « 

a row m f fn *#mrt " 

( Gaudavaho ). 

The Sanskrit of this would be •— 


61. frors W Mq r at w t JTtft i 

tr mftr w wsueto: » 

63. y wftf q wwi ft*i%ft $:*nf5r i 

trgi *mrot swft n 

67. 5TpT*rft -=<N*Jx*; Wi*if OTtft i : I 

wwft swroinn ftymqft n 

99. 3tftr I 

*fiq$ilqirra ftSTTUft^nraort fffMt'g : n 

61. “ Victorious are the great poets who, establishing their 
greatness by their own words, do obtatin praise only. ” 


1 So Dr. Bubler told me at the time; and on a subsequent occasion I myself 
thought I had found a trace of the work. But up to this time all our search 
has proved fruitless. (1887). 
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63. ‘'Those whose hearts appreciate the true beauty of poetry 
experience joys even in poverty and sorrows even in prosperity.” 

67. "Even a small degree of LaksmI when enjoyed adorns 
and delights, but the divine Sarasvati if imperfect is an un- 
speakable mockery. ” 

99. “There lives a king named Yasovarman who delights 
Indra by removing all the distresses of the world and whose 
virtues have reached the ends of the quarters.” 

[ SaurasenI ] 

^ 1 far mfg ffpft 1 ?vrot °r 

wwftwft 1 wfl a r uun^' i ? srst f 5 rartf% trfn'rrfir 1 

fix W 5R? VSTOtnr ftrofafg ff 3TOT nr rpt 

^ Furfur 

*TgWl ist<flvrpii 1 

The Sanskrit of this would be 

y waqglfaiffo 1 g qwfoff r ffi 1 s*: * 

?rwrit 1 t vi ^ tftfe 

<n^r fv^rm n«n nr-^UTimrr 

"What ! thou hast obliged me. Here I embrace. But I do 
not catoh a glimpse of my dear friend, my sight being obstructed 
by the flow of tears. Friend, the contact of thy body, hairy like 
a ripened lotus, cools my body in a peculiar manner to-day 
Moreover, with thy hands clasped and placed over thy head, do 
at my request humbly say to that person, ‘ Unfortunate as I am, 
I have not feasted my eyes long, by looking freely at the moon 
of thy faoe which rivals the blown lotus in beauty ’ 

In the MS. of the Gaudavadha, from which the first 
extract iB given, 3T and SIT preceded by 3T and 3T, are 
marked as V and UT. In MSS. of other works, the u does 
not appear ; but there can be no question that it represents 
the later pronunciation correctly, since as already remarked 
in a note, this V is observed in some of the modern vern- 
naculars. But it is to be pronounced like a strengthened 3T or 3Tf 

43 l R. G. Bband&rkars Works, Yol IV. J 
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and not like the heavy semi-vowel that I mentioned in my obser- 
vations on the Pali. 

(I) Phonetic changes common to Pali and Prakrits 

From these extracts you will observe that phonetio decay hail 
made greater progress in these dialeots than in the one we have 
examined. The changes in the Pali are, with a few exceptions, 
such as may be attributed to the circumstances and vocal pecu- 
liarities of a foreign race. But in the Prakrits the ususal pro- 
cesses of curruption have a wider range of operation ; though 
even here we shall, as we proceed, find it necessary to ascribe a 
good deal to an ethnological cause. 

And first as regards the phonetic transformations which we 
have noticed in the Pali, I have to observe that Prakrits also 
exhibit the same with but slight differences. The vowel is 
changed to 3T as in TO, TO, TO, &c. for for, &c.; to f as in 
fror, rtro, dec* for ^TT, 5^^, dec., to as xn 
&c., for ifim, dec. When standing alone, it is more often 

changed to ft than in Pali; as in and for and ; 
ftof or TO, ftjj; or dec., for &o., while the Pali forms 

of these words are yftj, TOST, TO and 

The diphthongs it and ait are, as in Pali, changed to xf and aft, 
as in%W*T, &c. for %*T, dec.; and in TOTO, 

SFTH?, dec., for Ufa*, SsNjh, dec.; but in a good many 

instances they are dissolved into their elements TO and to, as in 
TOtv, HTT, &c., for dec., and 'ITT, 

TOtf, TOc^V, dec., for t TtT, ^*i«, &c. This change resembles 

the dissolution of conjunct consonants into the different members, 
and like it, is due to a weak or languid way of pronunciation. In 
if and aft 1 the first element or 3T is rapidly pronounced, and the 
temporal value assigned to it by the authors of the Pratisftkhyas 
is, you will remember, half a matrS, while in the Prakrti trans- 
formations it is one matrS. 

The long vowels are, as in Pali, shortened when followed by 
double consonants ; and there is the same or even stronger evi- 
dence of the existence of short and err. In Pali short f and ? 
followed by a oonjunot are in certain oases changed to 7 and 3$, 
and from that fact we inferred that they were short. Here in a 
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great many more cases, when so followed, short y is optionally 
interchangeable with y, and short y is necessarily replaced by sir, 
as in fyffT or or f?tgr or ?fgr, &c., and wing, sfhxg, 

&c., for f^riT, f^g, ftyr, gtrg, SOg, &o. In several cases y, 
not followed by a conjunct, is optionally changed to f, as in fgapnr 
or %sr*rr for %ywr, fifriry or ^any for yvr, &c. The y in these words 
must for some reason that we will hereafter consider have been 
pronounced short and henoe interchangeable with y. Sometimes 
the consonant following an y or sir is doubled, as in #rt, 

See., for for, fotg, yfag, &e., whioh could only be 

because those vowels were pronounced short, and the loss of 
quantity thus oooasioned was made up for by rendering the pro- 
nunciation heavy and forcible. In other cases the y w as so pro- 
nounced by some and not by others ; and so we have y® - or yar 
for y^, %syr or %gT for %yt, &c. The syllables am - and 3W are 
changed to y and eft oftener than in Pali, the sty of the causative 
and the tenth olass becoming y necessarily throughout, as in 
urty, yffo\ for mvrik, rrmfo , mwfir See. 

All the sibilants are reduced to ?T as in the Pali, but in the 

MftgadhI dialect to yn^syr, Sl^yr for WSr, & 0 . These 

dialects do not possess the cerebral 3[, and therefore we have «■£ 
in the place of the Pali 9[, and in some cases the original Sanskrit 
as in ?T>JT3ff, *T55J, for the Pali daftlM, <tTio&ld and 

Sanskrit ffgm.TOJg, afrgffo &c., SW or !Sg, on# or orr# for the 
Pali goS, HTofr, &c. and for the Pali MfioSia, &c. 

There are a good many more examples of the change of dentals 
to cerebrals than in the Pali, both through the influence of a 
neighbouring t. or without it. The g. and 5, which correspond to 
g and sy are in most cases softened to y and g. Thus we have yi% 
for the Pali gfg, as in grim, gfggry, for srffoTT, srffony, &c., and 
<njfir, ygor, yyg3T, for snrfg, «nw, ffoffay?; #*rr or yteT, got or yw, 
gsy or yi*r for #*tt, yw, ytf, &c.; gg*T ( Pali ), ^ryf, sforg 
for mqrr, ffr t fo g, #T=T, &c. 

In Pali the dental nasal g is changed toot in but a few instances; 
but here it is so changed throughout, necessarily when uninitial, 
and optionally when at the beginning of a word ; as SsOtaT, tt3twr, 
fPT, for tryy, yyy, <fec., and my or gy, orf or djy or for, for 
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stt, J^T, sniffr, &c. The opposite process is however observable in 
the PaisacI dialeot, where not only have we no instances of this 
change but even the original Sanskrit <S. is changed to ^ as in 
SgfT, for 3J&T, *M, &C. 

The conjunct oonsonants are transformed in the Prakrit in the 
same way as in the Pali. In the former however, 3T, and 5^ are 
changed to cnr, and not to 53C, as in the latter, as in onw.^ewT, 3TOW, 
frmrr, for ?TR, *qrr, 3=RT, SlfS, &o. To be thus corrupted, 3f must 
in the original Sanskrit have been pronounced as if it were 
composed of 3^ and sj; and sometimes the latter must have been 
so weakly pronounced that the sound of 33( prevailed over it and the 
whole became 3?^, as in 3TTOT or error, 'trevw or ^■wruer, wefar or 
for ^Tflr, FRt^T, &c. In the PaisacI and the MagadhI, however, 
the Pali transformation is retained •, as in PaSsn, ^55TO5T, 

for <fai, &o. 

The conjunct ^ is sometimes changed to 33*. corresponding to 
the *v N of the older dialect, and gr to 3»* in which case the heavy 
nuclei of f is transferred to the 3f. which takes the place of ^ as in 
change of OT„to 3S\ 

In Pali the consonants of ?r only interchange places ; t. e. it 
becomes nr. . From this and from the change of the initial un- 
combined ^ to 3f, it appears that very often the Sanskrit wag 
pronounced heavily when the Prakrits arose. The Saurasenl and 
the dialects allied with it have, however, both the Pali and the 
Prakrit corruptions of 

A dental forming a conjunct with a following w. is in a few 
cases changed to the corresponding palatal ; as in tfbst for 

for for for ftiSM, pm for fHT for 

W3T, %<nr for aft, for waw, &c. This seems to arise from 
the fact that S was pronounced so lightly that it lost its dis- 
tinctive character, and the conjuncts came to be confused with 
those containing a dental and ^ which, you will remember, are 
changed to a double palatal. In Pali the fv. is retained in these 
instances, and the 5 and vs are changed to S' and ^ according to 
the general rules, and the of $wfr becomes W. Besides the 
conjuncts disjoined in Pali by the interposition of a vowel, we 
have $t and S also so treated in the Prakrit, sometimes optionally 
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and sometimes neoessarily. Thus beoomes S TT a n fa r or strfa, 

( P. «!TfaT ); or ( P. SOTT ) 5 fa* or er* 

( P. ) ; Trn^, 'KikR^, ( P. qq rr ra ) ; ***t, *fa*. ( P. stow ), 

(II) Phonetic changes in the Prakrits 

Having notioed the changes common to the Prakrits with the 
Pali, we will proceed to consider others distinctive of the former. 
Most of these were due to the continuous operation of processes 
which come into play in a living language. The Pali exhibits 
but few instances of these processes. The changes observable in 
it are mostly to be traced to one or two vocal peculiarities of the 
men who spoke it. At the time when the language received the 
form in which we now find it, the tradition of the original 
Sanskrit was still distinct ; the Pali had not lived an independent 
life detached from its mother for a long time. But with the 
Prakrits the case is different. They show a great many more 
instances of the usual processes, and consequently a much greater 
departure from the parent tongue. We will begin by noticing 
what may be called the softening process. 

The vowels f and * are softened, as we have seen, to short * 
and 3TT before conjuncts. These latter sounds are, as indicated in 
the last lecture, more open than the former ; that is, do not require 
tfye tongue to be raised so high as in the case of f and They 
are therefore softer. But since the change principally takes place 
before doubles it may, I believe, be traced to their influence, as I 
have already observed. In that case this would be an instance of 
assimilation. But the change of long i and to long * and aft is 
due to softening alone •, as in 'fa* for fay, for arnfrr, gfast 
for fftfatp, %ft* for sfa*, and fa* for fpg, ftf for fa, -fa for far, 
ffwfa for *T*f*r, fafa for fpfa, *tT for and for In 

the same way, f and ? are in rare cases softened to at, as in C3K1 for 
jfftrr, <nf** for fatg*,and fa for fafav. * requires no movement 
of the tongue or lips, while f and * do. It is therefore softer than 
those two vowels. Both these changes contradict another princi- 
ple to be hereafter noticed, the operation of which is wide, and 
they must therefore be considered special or peouliar changes. 
The manner in which w is softened has been already detailed. 

The semivowel ^ is often softened to ?, as in ft** for wr*w, 
for xfM foy **T*, Tafa for far. for &c, 
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Here the effort necessary to bring the middle of the tongue closet 
to the palate is economized, while the position of the organs la 
other respects is the same. The g of the conjunct & is sometimes 
softened in this way to f and sometimes to f3T. In the former 
case the resulting f is transferred to the previous syllable and 
forms g with the ®r contained in it ; as in for for 

wrrwtf, for for W T fg# , &c. Similarly af is changed 

to as in fjefr for for ggait for W, for 

% for <%, &c. 

The surds are softened into sonants. The pronunciation of these 
requires, as you will remember, less exertion than that of the 
former. For, sonants such as *T, u, T, &o., are pronounced by 
means of mda, or vocal sound which is produced when the glottis 
is in its natural oondition and the ohords vibrate, and the Burds 
a?, ff, %T, &c. are uttered by sending forth simple breath or 
suasa, to produce which it is necessary to stretch the glottis. 
This effort is saved by changing the surds to sonants. Thus is 
ohanged to ^ as in *TT»TO for mgwr and for to * as in 

HT, and W, for *7, U7, and gRT, and in gfe for srtft and the 
other instances given above ; J to g as in *Tg, ws, fOTt, anc * 
<HT, for WJ, ^T7, OTte, ^3TT, and TO; and ff and vi to g and vr as in TO 
for gff, •TTU for gra &c. ( in Saur. ). The cerebral, and I resulting 
from the original dentals ^ and «r are &1bo similarly softened to 
^ and g as in gl% for srft ( gf? in Pali ), for wfcgsr for 

foft r PE, vrwi for gf r ffqT T, JTgsr for &o., and ftrf&S for 

for TOW for IHOT, &c. The sonant answering to g, is gf 

but this is further softened to g, as in U*, SWra, HTO, &.b., 
for qstrrar, furg, ctn%, &c. 

An original f is softed to <?, in which case there is a saving 
of two efforts. The complete contact necessary for the pronuncia- 
tion of If being avoided, we have qf. This sound is similar to ^in 
the faot that the breath before the break of the contact or olose 
approach is allowed to pass out by the sides of the tongue, but is , 
more difficult or harder because its position being higher up, 
the tongue has to be raised higher than in pronouncing 
»$, the position of which is near the root of the upper teeth. This 
additional exertion is saved by proceeding from at once to of, 
have thus *m^ 1, fdr ffgTW, 
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sfanfi, ^TT%TT, TO 1 , wrtft & c. In the Pali , however, you will 
remember and probably in some unwritten Prakrits also, the 
(jerebral character of the letter was preserved, and we have 
instead of < 5 . 

Sometimes is softened to T only. The position of this is 
lower than that of 3[, and the contact is incomplete. It is there- 
fore softer than ? but harder than <?. This last sound is produced 
lower still, but a light close approach is formed, and the breath is 
allowed to escape by the sides of tbe tongue ; while in uttering T, 
the tongue is kept in its position with greater force, and the breath 
is allowed to vibrate. This change is principally to be met with 
in the case of the S’ resulting from an original in such words 
as mro, Wr?, &c., for q^r^r, spw, snftq^r, &o., the % of 

which must first have become C. In $<£WT, and qf&W, for 

TO*W, qtfT, and mfm, we have instances of an original J passing 
into 5f. 

An original ^ is changed to W which, as just observed, is softer 
than as in W$€x, 1W, ffOT, &c., for fcfTST, 5TTO, 

aqiprr, &c. When the l forming the first member of a conjunct iB 
softened in this way, and the following member is weak or is 
itself capable of becoming <5, tbe whole conjunct becomes W; as 
becomes TO? 0 *, q^SIvt: aTT^, ®f?S or 3TtW; *T’f, *TR, &c. 

The sibilant W, which is the only one we have in the Mah&rastrl 
and SaurasenI, is sometimes softened to that is, the simple 
heavy breath somewhat compressed at the dental position is made 
uncompressed heavy vocal sound ; as in fiN?, TOOT, TOT, T3TOT, 
fwr &c., for %W, TOOT, T5T, JOTT9RT, TOST, &c. 

Another phenomenon characteristic of the Prakrits is the drop- 
ping away of single uninitial consonants. The is dropped, as in 
TOW, f*TOTO, for TO - , frwOTTT, &c.; was in war, wwt, for wn, 
WTO, WTTO, &c.; ^ as in TOOT, TO, for TOW, *JT%, &o,; W as in TOOT, 
TT3TT, TOT, for TWW, TOTT, TOT, &c.; ^ as in ITOTOT, TOTTwl, TOT, for ftWTW, 
SOTF#, TO, &c,; ^ as in TOOT, TOT, TOOT, for TOW, TO, &c.; T, 
followed by any vowel exoept 3T, as in f^3T, qrf, for TOW, 

W. as in TOOTT, TOOT, for WT^WT, WTO 1 , f as in 
for qftw, f^WW, &c. The vowel ST or W that remains after the 
elision is, when preceded by W or W, pronounced like a light W. 
We find it written in mss. also, as in TOW, fitaarot, WTO, &o. 
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In the same way, the mute element of the aspirates is dropped, 
exoept in the case of the palatals and of <*£, the K. or the heavy 
nada or vocal sound being alone preserved. Thus we have 
fsry, for 5^, &c., Srg, <n$vr, for wrx, srjer, 

&c,; smr, ffcngur, for ^t, &c.; *t$t, wtj, for wfor 

fi, *rnj, &c.; 55T? , whr n T, # 11 , for amt, ^Tt*rr, &c. 

The range of the operation of these processes is very wide, and 
the number of words transformed in accordance with them , is 
very large. Now, the principle which is at the bottom of this 
elision of consonants is the same as that which bringB about 
softening, viz., economy of exertion. But in a growing language 
which knows of no accidents in the course of its history, there 
is another principle which counteracts this, viz., the neoessity of 
pronouncing words in the manner to be understood by others. 
Hence a wholesale elision is impossible; and the natural course is 
to soften sounds away, until finally they are elided. This of course 
must be a very slow process. But in the Prakrit, and especially 
the Maharasrtl, we do not find it to be slow. 

Elision seems to be a distinguishing characteristic which strikes 
one very forcibly on reading a Prakrit passage. It is too regular, 
systematic, and far-reaching, to have been the product of a long 
course of softening. In fact, because it is so systematic and 
general, some writers have doubted whether the Prakrits were 
genuine dialects, and have expressed their belief that they are the 
creation of Pandits. But we shall find that the modern verna- 
culars retain the words shorn of their elements by the Prakrits in 
this way; and that these latter dialects were the immediate 
parents of those we now speak in Northern India. If this general 
mutilation of words was brought about by a natural decay, we 
must suppose the process to have gone on for a great many 
centuries. The Prakrit vocables that have descended to the 
modern vernaculars have not, since the period when the Prakrits 
arose about fourteen centuries ago, suffered at all so much as 
Sanskrit words in passing into the Prakrits, We have not dropped 
away any of the elements of Prakrit vocables, though we may 
have re-arranged them in some cases. If, then, fourteen centuries 
have not been sufficient to make words lose any of their elements 
by the action of natural oausee, the process by which Sanskrit 
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Words were mutilated and beoame Prakrit must, if it was natural 
and ordinary, have been in operation for a considerably longer 
period, a supposition which appears extremely improbable. And it 
is questionable whether a language which has not been exposed 
to accidents in the course of its history suffers so much, even 
after the lapse of any conceivable time. The Teutonic languages, 
though they have been going through an independent course of 
development, since the period when the ancestors of the modern 
English and Germans separated from the ancestors of the Hindus 
in pre-historic ages, have preserved the elements of old Aryan 
vocables which the Prakrits lost. They may have transformed 
the words, but have not mutilated them to any great extent. The 
English words father, mother , brother, foot, and others, have all the 
elements of the old rrnj. <T$; ( <IT? ), and others ; while the 
Prakrit VfatT or VTV, *TT3TT, UTf or UTJ, *TT3TT or WPJ, and VRT, and the 
modern vernacular PTV, JTTV, W, *ni, wrf, TO, and TT or 'TUT, have 
lost all except the first consonantal sound. 

The elision of consonants on a large scale in the Prakrits is 
therefore to be accounted for in another way than by attributing 
it to a natural process of decay. The Prakrit words must be taken 
to represent the pronunciation of the corresponding Sanskrit 
words by an alien race. The vocal organs of the people of that 
race were unused to the utterance of Sanskrit sounds and in this 
respect, they were in the condition of children, making their first 
attempts at articulate speech, and elided uninitial consonantal 
sounds and assimilated cojunct consonants as these do. When a 
child or a barbarous foreigner listens to an elderly or more 
civlized person, he has not the patience to attend to all the sounds 
composing a word and to reproduce them carefully, or has not 
acquired the habit of doing so. The first letter alone makes a strong 
impression on his ear, and this he faithfully reproduces ; and as 
to the rest, he realizes their quantity by pronouncing the vowels, 
but his tongue being untrained, the peculiar movements necessary 
for uttering the consonantal sounds he cannot go through, and 
avoids. In going over the Pali we had to attribute the assimila-' 
tion of conjuncts and other peculiarities observable in that dialect 
to such a cause ; and now the elision in the Prakrits that we 
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have been considering must, I believe, be accounted for in the 
same way. 

But what could be the historical events which led to the 
wholesale assimilation of consonants in the first place and to the 
similar elision of uninitial consonants in addition to the assimi- 
lation, in the next ? I would put forward the following hypothesis. 
It would appear that when the Aryas moved from the land of the 
five rivers and settled in the country known afterwards as 
BrahmSvarta and Kuruksetra, — that is the country about 
Thanesvar, — they formed a consolidated community, in which an 
aboriginal or alien race was incorporated and the language repre- 
sented by the Pali was the language of this race. When, however, 
the consolidated community spread eastwards and southwards, 
they met other alien races, and the dialect, spoken by the lowest 
class of the consolidated community, was learnt by these new 
alien races, and the words which were in the Pali stage, were 
further corrupted into the forms which we find in Prakrits. The 
dialects of the Asoka edicts do not show instances of the Prakrit 
rule of elision, though some peculiarities of one or two later 
dialects are discernable in them. Does this necessarily show 
that the Prakrits had not developed in the time of Asoka? 
I think not. The dialeots of the edicts represent the spoken 
language of the more cultured portion of the consolidated com- 
munity, and not that used by the races, which were newly incor- 
porated with the community, and formed a class lower in the 
scale, though the Prakrits must have begun to be developed 
about the time of Asoka. In the Nasik cave inscriptions of about 
the second century of the Christian era, we observe some 
instances of the Prakrit peculiarity of elision, whence it would 
appear that the Prakrits had then come into existence, though 
they were still regarded as vulgar and were neglected, the 
principal inscriptions being in the Pali which had then become a 
learned language. The conclusion w^e came to in the last lecture, 
that the Pali represents middle Sanskrit in a vernacular form, 
while the Prakrits correspond to the last or classical stage, is in 
harmony with this view. 

Another process which transforms the words of a language is 
Assimilation, We have already discussed the assimilation of the 
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members of a conjunct and of the dipthongal sounds $ and sft, 
and will now consider the application of the process to the 
different syllables composing a word. The 3T of the second syllable 
of f^r, and is changed to f, because the vowel in the 
first is f or <y, the of fTW being changed to f ; and we have $f$r, 
"rfivr, and f%f*nT. Similarly, the 3T of and erp^r, and the W of 
l!g are changed to ?, if, and 3 through the influence of the 
following f, f, and 7 ; and the forms are faftsr, and OT§f. 

Sometimes, when H as a member of a conjunct is changed to 
a palatal, it influences the preceding vowel and brings it over to 
its own position, as in TtSTT for JiTOT, BT%nT for *rwnr, tp*T for OTCT, 
&o. An original palatal also produces similar effect, as in firof 
or §f*ry for wrffr. 

In the words gstr for shot, <ff*w for g^r, and for swrlft, the 
adjoining vowel is changed to 3 to make it go easily with the 
labial You will observe that it is 3T that yields so readily to 
the influence of an adjoining letter, because in pronouncing 
it no movement of the tongue is neoessary. It is sounded 
by letting off nada or intonated breath, without offering any 
obstruction to it ; and this current gives rise to the different 
vowels when it is obstructed in various degrees by various 
movements of the tongue and the lips ; so that if the organic 
position of the previous consonant remains a little longer, 
or if the following is begun a little earlier, the 3T current 
assumes the form that that position gives it. An aspirate or an 
aspirated mute existing in a word influences an adjoining vowel 
or a consonant ; that is, the heavy breath that is necessary for the 
utterance of the aspirate mingles itself with the other sounds also. 
Thus ’sptRra becomes IWTTT-T3T ; <TOT, TOT ; TOY, ; mRcu, qrf&ST ; 
'UTTT, OTTO : and TOTOfff, in which instances % and are 

changed to % % and w. In other cases the heavy breath is 
transferred to an adjoining vowel which becomes 5 ; as in 
for TTOTO for MOT, for fSnRff, TOTlt for OTffr, for 

>TOT, in which oases, by the dropping of the mute, we should have, 
but for this heavy breath, ’TTO3T, fff3TO, T^TOIT, TOrf, and HT3T. The 
words TOT and SIOT become 'TOT and TOTO, the £ resulting from the 
transference of the heavy breath being softened to fj. 
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Another kind of assimilation must be noticed here. The 
vowels are open sounds and the oonsonants close. These being 
used together, the openness of the former has a tendency to dimi- 
nish to assimilate them to the latter, and the closeness of the 
latter has a similar tendency to yield to the openness of the 
former. This latter ohange involves economy and is the same as 
softening; a; and 5. for instanoe become more and more like 
vowels, when they are changed to ^ and and thence to gr and *; ? 
while the latter ultimately does become the vowel 3. But, the 
former does not involve softening in itself but rather hardening, 
since or f, and ait or S', to which 3T is sometimes changed, 
occasion motions of the tongue and the lips, which the latter 
does not. But in this change, there is an ease of pronunciation, 
such as is involved in assimilation. Immediately after one 
closing of the passage of the breath, it is easier to make a shorter 
opening for it such as S’ and ^ require, before another closing, 
than a longer one, such as the pronunciation of q- and 3TT requires, 
or a complete one, such as is necessary for ar. This last vowel 
therefore has a tendency to pass off into and f, or ait and 3". 
But whether the shorter opening is to be made at the middle of 
the palate or at the lips, that is, whether 3T is to be changed to <T 
and or ait and T, depends on the vocal habits of a people. Some 
are accustomed to open their lips and round them, others not. 
Similarly, whether the opening shall be the least possible or a 
little more, that is, whether 3T is to be changed to tr or ait first, 
and then to ? or or at once to f or T, depends upon habit. And 
the ease of pronunciation involved in this kind of assimilation is 
also relative. Some people may feel the muscular effort required 
for ? and S' to be more intolerable than the wider or complete 
opening, and prefer <1 and ah’ or even 31, as in the instances given 
under vowel softening, and in others occurring in some of the 
modern vernaculars. The Prakrits change 3T to ? in virtue of 
this law of assimilation, as in fiter for gu, for syflT, 

for f%#&T for and f&TS'lW' for &&TZ ; and to T in *T^3T for 
for 3T=r, for 531, &c. 

Opposed to this prooess of assimilation is dissimilation. When 
the same vowel occurs in two successive syllables, it is felt to be 
burdensome, and hence a dissimilar vowel is substituted for it in 
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one of the two. We have thus for for f^w, 

for TOT and TOT for SSpT, and gfT, for 

f^T, for 5^, f^3T or ff3T for ggT, for *tawt5 for 
W for 3TOE, for and TOT for TOT. 

The words Ty?ft and grrf for fy^t and sftaaft must also be 
considered as instances of the same law, though another syllable 
intervenes between the two containing the same vowel. Instances 
of this prooess must necessarily be few, since there are not many 
words containing the same vowel in successive syllables. But we 
have got so many here, that the substitution of a dissimilar vowel 
in such cases may be considered a general characteristic of the 
Prakrits. It will also be seen that in these instances, T is subsi- 
sted forf throughout, and for T mostly ; so that these may also 
be considered as Instauces in which the most open sound a? wbb 
preferred by the Prakrit speakers to f or T, as involving less 
exertion. 

The first T of UTS, ufTOT, ?T, &c , is lengthened 

optionally ; and we have tt fa fg or qf^ftr or g-qTTT, 

&c. On the other hand, the an of TO(T, fror, 
TOUTfvn, STT^jW, ETl§T. 1?HTT &c. is optionally shortened ; and 
these words become 3^-fT. TO’fT, 3WT-9R3T3T, TTT- 

hMS, f%3T‘irrf%3T, &C. 

The f of TTJftn, affarffl 1 *nfhc, &c., is necessarily 

shortened, and we have qrfbar, 3Tf%3T, fSrav, *Ti^t, ^pr, fnpr, &c. 

Changes of this nature seem to be due to some kind of accent 
with which the words must have been pronounced. When one 
of the syllables of a word is acoented, the whole vocal weight of 
that word gravitates towards that syllable. It is sounded with 
greater force and pitch and with a jerk which are apt to 
oause a wider opening between the organs of speech than is 
necessary. Hence the less open vowels T, f, and T have a 
tendency to become more open, i e., arr, tf, and ait. Similarly the 
foroe and the jerk tend to prolong the time occupied by the 
utteranoe of the vowel, that is, to lengthen it. And long vowels 
occurring in]the unaccented syllables often beoome short, since 
they are uttered hurriedly or carelessly. Supposing nfitaT was 
pronounced with the accent on S\ that would be a reason why the 
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IT should become HT in the course of time ; and if f§^fhr was 
pronounced with the accent on we can understand why the 

should become short. 

But the real nature of the old Sanskrit aocents, notwithstanding 
the labours of the grammarians, is little understood. How words 
were actually pronounced in this respect it is difficult to Bay, 
If the udatta was really the acute accent, it falls in some of the 
above words on syllables, by being on which, it could not have 
operated in the manner indicated above. The supposition that 
the 8varita was the acute accent fails equally. But perhaps the 
old accents went out of use very early, and others took up their 
place. Whatever may have been the case, the changes we have 
been considering seem to have risen from an accent of some sort. 

The q of and is optionally changed to ? : 

for, supposing that the accent fell on the second or third syllable, 
the force necessary to pronounce it could not be successfully 
exerted if the mouth had to be previously opened wide for 
sounding q. It is thus reduced to the close vowel ? ; and so we 
have fearer, fferv and f%vnr. The dropping of initial vowels 

as in *tror for aipnr, and for ereTIT, must also be traced to 
those vowels being unaccented. The accent on the penultimate 
vowel, which is very general in the vernaculars, as will be 
notioed in the next leoture, had probably its beginning in these 
Prakrits, and of this fact these six words are instances. This 
penultimate accent seems to have had a wider range in the later 
stage of these dialects represented by the Apabhramsa. 

There are several instances in these dialects of the interchange 
of consonants. The word becomes while regularly it 

ought to be u£ and thus interchange places. Similarly, 
qj^is transformed to ^TTronft to VTOirdT, to 

3HT55T* to affaire , to also being used ), HURT'S to &c» 

In the case of flfg g g r for we have an interchange of vowels, 

for the T resulting from »ft is transferred to S3 - , and its f to 9T. In 
ordinary life we often find that a man, speaking hastily, makes 
the sounds of a word thus interchange places. When several 
people happen to do so in the case of particular words, the new 
transformations come in the oourse of time to be regarded as the 
true words and acquire a recognized position. 
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The Prakrits sometimes change a labial to the nasal of its 
class as in ?fm for sfPT, arnta for srrffcf, for jfrcft for 

TOXT for srar, and %l$pir for FTO. These are optional changes; 
the forms of the words with q or S' instead of *r also existing. 
Though the change involves softening, since a portion of the 
breath is sent through the nose and the force of the oontact 
weakened, it must be attributed to a tendency to speak through 
the nose. 

Similarly, the Prakrits introduced an anusvuru into words 
which did not originally contain it •, where also the breath was 
discharged through the mouth as well as nose. In this manner, 

became ; arg, 3TO; StJTsg, TO; STO, S3 - ; TO?, £?T: 

5«T. fx; %3T: jpitt, #htt; srftgi*, X&&ZT, &c. 

The last syllable of the absolutive termination 3T0T and of the 
case endings and TO is also sometimes nasalised, as in 
or <t»T<*»ur for f^T, and or <JT and or 5 for fgtnr and 

On the other hand, the existing anusvara of a few words 
is dropped, probably from a feeling that its existence in those 
words was due to a mistake and from a desire to correct it. Thus 
we have TOT or xfar for ffW, 3TO or 3RT for <TTit or TO for *TO, 
^rfar or for and dr or or as the terminatioh of the 

gen. pi. The letter is, in a few cases optionally, sometimes 
necessarily, transformed into op, as in or «TS$, onp® or 

W £8, or « ^'”5, and TOfFt or for and 

TO T g . In the last instance ? is softened and made to exchange 
its place with the second and the 5T of or becomes ? optionally. 
This also points to the Prakrit characteristic of speaking through 
the nose. 

The remarks I have hitherto made apply to the Maharastrl or 
the principal Prakrit. The SaurasenI differs from it in but a few 
particulars. It does not drop FT and ST, but softens them into gr 
and tf, as in SjR^, TOtfr, tW, TOT, &c., for TOT, W, &c. 

The conjunct !rT is often changed to * 5 ;, as in f^T^, 3TO3T for 
T^tor, 5TOT:ST,- &C. 

In addition to these peculiarities, in the Magadhl the pand AT 
of the principal Prakrit are represented by ^ and spas in TO, 
yt (j fgT, for HT, ^TTW) 5^T, &c. The w s of a conjunct is not 
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assimilated but preserved, and the changed to K, as in 4W?5!$ 
gwfr for 5^ ?TS for 5 T*r, ^4, for &c. The double 

Z and the conjunct V are changed to and ?«t.and V to 4T ; y 
and 4 , being thus softened to 3" and 4 . Thus we have for 

gg r R» T, 3 * 5 , for for OTfaw, 5 W T4Tg for 4 T *ft r rc , &c. 

The consonant ^ whether original, or derived, as in the Prakrit 
corruptions of 4 or £, was pronounced lightly, that is softened to 
4, as in mwrrfifr for WMlR, 3W for 3TO &c. The conjuncts 3T V , 4f, 
and are, as before mentioned, changed to 53^ , as in Pali ; and 
^to as in W, gwr for Jpsgr, &c. The of tsr, and ^ 
is changed to as in $4fsl$ for and for 

In the Paisaci, the changes of single consonants that we have 
noticed in the case of the Mah5.r5.stri and SaurasenI do not take 
place ; that is, the consonants are not dropped or softened, nor are 
they transformed by the process of assimilation. The dentals 
are not changed to cerebrals, but the original Sanskrit oerebrals 
are optionally changed to dentals, as in $4*4 or $5*4**. for 
$5*TO ; and an original wt,to *1 throughout, as in 3444 for 4JWW«r. 
The sonant $ is hardened to 3, as in HTHlflf for 4T4f5T, 444 for 
sf^T, &c. The sibilants are changed to 4. as in Pali and the 
principal Prakrit, and 31. and *4, to »sras in the former. 

In the Culika PaisacI, the sonants are throughout changed to 
surds, as in 4W4, i44, 4$4T, tT4T, ^r*S4, &c., for 44T, 44, 

44IU, *(4T, sfftpT, &C. 

Phonetically, the Paisaci appears to be in nearly the same con- 
dition as the Pali, but the hardening of sonants is peculiar, and 
may be compared to the change of Sanskrit sonants to surds in the 
Teutonic languages, as in foot for 4^, tooth for tfcf, know for 31T, &c. 
Such changes involve no economy whatever ; and like the change 
of dentals to cerebrals, they must be attributed to certain peculi- 
arities of the vocal organs. Even in the operation of the usual 
processes we have, as you will have seen, found very wide scope 
for the play of similar special aptitudes. The characteristic of 
the dialect we have been considering, of not changing dentals 
to cerebrals as the Pali and the Prakrits do, and even the denta* 
lizing of cerebrals, would appear to be truly Aryan, Perhaps 
then; this was the language of an Aryan tribe that had remained 
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longer in the original seat of the race, and was connected with the 
ancestors of Teutons, so as to develop a phonetic peculiarity resem- 
bling theirs, and emigrated to India at a very late period and settled 
on the borders. Or it might be, that the tribe oame to India 
along with the others ; but living in the mountainous countries 
on the border, in a sort of rude independence, it developed this 
peculiarity of pronunciation, which to my mind betokens a rude 
and uncontrollable foroe of breath. Sinoe, under this supposition, 
they could not have come in very close contact with their more 
civilized brethren of the plains, their language did not undergo 
some of those phonetic modifications, which Sanskrit underwent 
in the mouths of the aboriginal races. And in a Sanskrit verse 
quoted by Mr* Ellis in his preface to Campbell’s Grammar of the 
Telugu language, the countries where the Pais&ol is said to have 
prevailed are such border countries as GSndh&ra or Afghanistan, 
Nepal, B&hlika or Balk, &c. 1 2 * * * * 

III The Grammar of the Prakrits 

We will now proceed to examine the Grammar of the Prakrits. 
As in the Pali, the dual and the dative case are wanting. The 
termination of the instr. pi. is ft, the other Pali fa having dis- 
appeared. The ablative pi. which was lost in the older dialect 
is made up by adding Ht, Skr. to the ft of the instr. pi., which 
was used in Pali for the abl., and to 9, the termination of the 
locative, and using ft^ft and 3g*?Tt as the terminations for all 
nouns. This iff in the from of Tt and $ is also used to form the 
abl. sing, of all nouns. This is aooording to Vararuoi. But 
Hemacandra gives Vt and % as the SaurasenI terminations and alt 
and ? as those in the principal Prakrit, which is aooording to 
the usual phonetio rules. The grammarian gives iff as an addi- 
tional termination for both numbers, and aft and V to the plural 
also, and ftsrft to the singular. 8 In Prakrit, sometimes conso- 
nants are doubled even when there is no conjunct in the original 

1 Names of other countries in Central or Southern India also occur ; but 
the reading of the verse is evidently oorrupt. 

2 I shall in all my observations on the Prakrits follow Hemacandra, sinoe 

he is full and explicit. Vararuoi is indistinct in several oases, and bis 

rales on that account have been misunderstood by all writers who have 

followed him ; and he is incomplete. 

44 (B.G. Bbandarkar's Works, Vol IV , ) 
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Sanskrit. Hence we have vit; and the reason why this and ft and 
| or art and 3 1 are extended to the plural is that in Skr. the ex- 
pression made up of a noun and this termination has both senses 1 , 
as ffUTST: may mean from a village or villages. _ The gen. sing. W 
from the FT of Sanskrit nouns in at is generalized as in Pali 
and applied to all masc. and neut. nouns ; and the pi. is formed 
by the old Skr. term. *TPT, Prakritized to dt, as in the older dialect. 
The Pali pronominal abl. FtT or has disappeared and the loc. 
fm or ft? has assumed the form of fftt and is used for all nouns of 
the masc. and neut. genders as in the other language. The voo. 
pi. is as in Skr. and Pali the same as the nom. pi. 

Masculine Nouns in at 

The nom., acc., and instr. cases of nouns in 3T are the same as 
in Pali ; but here the nom. pi. form is optionally transferred 
to the acc. pi. also, thus giving another instance of the strong 
tendency to confuse the nom. and acc. that I have spoken of. 
The dat. sing, in 3TPT like that in Pali, is preserved in solitary 
instances in which it has the sense of “ for the sake of ”. The 
abl. sing., besides the general forms mentioned above, has the old 
one ending in arr, as in Pali, and a new one in 3Tr^ which is 
used in the plural also. This snTf is used in Sanskrit in the 
words and grrnft, 1 which have an ablative signification. 

It must in its origin be considered the same as the instr. termina- 
tion faw. The loc. sing, besides the general form has, as in 
Pali, the old one in T. The voc. sing, has also the two Pali 
forms f*, and another the same as the nom. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in f and S’ 

The nom. pi. has a form made up according to the analogy of 
neuter nouns or nouns ending in f 5 ?: as ST^Tofi’ and FTgoff. This 
does not exist in the Pali, the analogy being there extended to 
the gen. and loc. sing. only. The Prakrit has also the two Pali 
forms 3F*fr and straff, which latter is transformed into and 

SFiTJ ; and FTf and FTffft, the latter appearing also in the form of 
•FTfetT and FITT. The acc. pi. has also the neuter form or 

FTiguff in addition to the Pali 3Tnfr or FTff. Besides the general 
forms mentioned above, the abl. has in the sing, the neuter form 
or thguif also. The Pali loc. sing. does not appear. 

I Prof, Lassen derives them differently. 
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The other forms of these nouns are like those in the older dialect. 
The voc. sing, is or *tt£ as in Pali, and srrifr or *T£. We 
here see the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in 
extended to all vowel cases except the loo. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in W 

Two bases, one ending in 3TTT as in *TtTTT from and the 
other in g - as are used, the former throughout all the oases 
and the latter in all except the sing, of the nom. and acc. The 
first is declined like nouns in 3T, and the second like those in 
as The nom. sing, has also the old form grTT. In the Pali, 
you will remember, the first base is used in the plural of four 
oases, and the second in the gen. sing, only ; while the singulars 
of three cases have the old Sanskrit forms. Here the two bases 
have been extended much further and one old form only, that of 
the nom. sing., remains. Nouns expressive of relationship such as 
T*nj, WPI and STTTUrJ are declined similarly, the final syllable 3TTT 
being shortened to 3TT as it is in Sanskrit and Pali in those oaBes 
where the base is used. The voc. sing, is utt, and of the latter 
class of nouns it ends in 3T or erf, as fg3T or fiNt. 

Masculine Nouns in 3R(, 3TtT ( present participle ), JTcf &c. 

TTJTCC has four bases. The old one TT3T«* with the old Sanskrit 
forms only phonetically corrupted ( ^becoming wn; ) is used in 
all the singulars except that of theloc. and in the nom. pi.; as 
yrerr, vTarrot, Tnffpir, tout, and TO*Tf. In Pali it is used in the 
loc. sing, and gen. pi. also. The second Trsr, Prakritised into TT3T, 
is used in both numbers of all oases except the nom. sing., and in 
Pali in all except the nom. sing, and pi. and the acc. pi. It is 
declined like a noun in 3T; as TT3TT nom. pi., TTst acc. sing., TT3Tr-Tnt 
acc. pi., yupg instr..sing„ ^&c. The third, TTfjPT, is employed in 
the gen. sing., in the older dialect; but here, as nTT. in all cases 
and numbers except the nom. sing. It is declined like an ordinary 
Sanskrit noun’in as nom. and acc. pi., frfot aco. sing., 
TUjVTT instr. sing., &c. The fourth is TT^nw, Pr. TTSTTOT, used in all 
cases and both numbers. Vararuci, however, does not give this, 
and omits the others in some : of the cases. This base is unknown 
to Pali, but occurs in the.word.arrFfrct in the form of sttITot, and is 
used in the plurals of the instr. apd loc., while here it is extended 
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to all oases. This noun and suoh others ending in ant are in the 
Prakrit declined like ; the base in amt is general to all and 
used throughout, but the others ocour in certain cases only. The 
voc. sing, of flint is flat or TT3T in the SaurasenI, the former of 
which does not occur in the Mah&r&strl. 

The base of the present partioiples ends in amr and they are 
declined like nouns in sr. The Pali, you will remember, ubbs the 
old base in some of the oases and has the old forms $ but here they 
have disappeared. Similarly *?T and become VPT and 
throughout, i. e., end in 3T. Other final oonsonants are dropped 
and in feminine nouns sometimes is added. 

Feminine and Neuter Nouns 

The Prakrit feminine declension differs from the Pali in little 
more than a phonetic corruption of the terminations. 

The ? of the instr., abl., gen. and loc. of nouns in err, and the 
nr of those in % or are weakened into T or f or dropped, leaving 
only ar and an. In the latter class of nouns this 3TT is further 
optionally shortened to a*. Thus we have *rrarnf-f-3{ and 
3fT-3T, &o. 

The optional loc. forms in are lost ; and the uT of the 
nom. plurals Kfprdi and leaves only the vowel art whioh is 
again shortened to T. The abl. forms in eft-5 or are °f 
course new. Fem. nouns in ar substitute an for the final and 
are declined like nouns in ap*, as, &c. W5, 

however, has another base UTOfT when it signifies a “ goddess. ’’ 
In the Pali four bases are used, the old one, amre, declined like 
masc. nouns in 3T, tn$, and PUTT. ThiB last is used in the gen. 
pi. only along with mturui, and 

The nom. and acc. of neuter nouns in ®r are in the Prakrit 
th$ Bame aB in Skr. only phonetically corrupted, as Wflf sing., 
gorr-t-t-fa pi.; while the sing, of those in f and sr have an anu- 
svara optionally attached to them, sb or gfl? sing., 
pi. The optional Pali plurals in 3TT and 5 are lost. Sanskrit neuter 
nouns in ant and ant beoome nouns in ar, and are masculine. 

Pronouns 

The nom. pi. in <T is preserved, as in % &c. The gen. pi. has 
fk for its termination formed by adding a light f to the of 
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Sanskrit, which, according to the usual rules, should be corrupt- 
ed to and is also fromed upon the model of the corresponding 
nouns ; as or Harm-ot, $#■ or snur-dt, &c. The Pali has , 
and its double gen. is wanting. The loo. sing, has the ter- 
mination f&T, a form not existing in the older dialect, in addition 
to the f&T used for nouns, both of which are to be traced to the 
Skr. as in fTogffa or ^RgfwT, or &c. This flfcr is 
further changed to fit as in 7 rf$, &o., or better, this latter 
may be traced to the Pali f%. Another loc. sing. term, is or whioh 
reperesents sr, as fT-UWl, 3i?*r &c. The abl. sing. STH* is optionally 
used after UT, and JT?; only, in the form of *ST, as *>*gr, tJ TRrr, 
and ffffT; in Pali it is necessarily used after all pronouns. In 
other respects pronouns are deolined like the corresponding 
nouns ; as srsd, aoo., *r3tor, instr., 

tF?it abl. The instr. sing, is optionally formed like that of nouns 
in f in the case of some ; as ffturr, fSnJIT &o. 

You will thus observe, that except in the nom. pi., there is no 
distinction between the two deolensions ; the peouliar pronominal 
forms I have mentioned being only optional. Of the fem. of 
flftr, *TCT, and the gen. sing, is optionally or rfNt &c., 

where the base is Ht &c. The other forms are like those of nouns 
in i, as fftsu-f-T &c. This base is used throughout along with the 
other in 3TT. In Pali it is used in the gen. and loc. sing, only 
along with the other, and the gen. forms are f?twf and fitarnr, 
the latter of which is, as I have said, a double genitive. This 
the Prakrit has preserved in the form of originally 
where the U represents the u of the older dialect, as it does in the 
feminine nounB. The other base of and WT, has also its 
genitive singular in *T, as UTO 1 , formed by transferring the masc. 
termination ; or it is to be traced to ffTOT. The genitive plural 
forms of the masc., such as ftftr and UTOT, are also sometimes used 
in a feminine sense. The loc. sing, of j%u;, u^;, and is optionally 
formed by extending the masc. termination fit to the base in 3U, 
as tnf$ &c. These peculiarities are only optional ; so that the 
feminine pronouns are declined like nouns in 3ft or f. Thus we 
have stt, srnTt-sr, sfNfr-T nom., at, snsfr-T, sfhft-T acc., fJnnr, 

instr., &c. abl. 3TWT, 

stft, 3 tt$, *r$r, *m, sftrt gen,, wrt¥, stt*, loc, 
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The optional instr., abl., 'gen., and loo. singulars are and 

ssfar-f-aOT-a*. 

The pronoun « in the for.n of or 'exists sb in the Pali ; ®gg has 
two bases, ;®W, whioh is used throughout, as nom., ®w, 

aco., fitf®, instr. &c ; and ar from which we have opti- 

onally;^ nom. sing., 3 RW_'and WT%,"gen. and loo. sing., and qflf 
and ws instr., and loc. plural, and arrfif instr. pi. of the feminine. 
fWt, ®fRW, &o. are also in use. The base ar is used in the 
Pali in the instr. sing., gen pi. and abl. sing. also. 

The demonstrative alphas one base only, agf, whioh is declin- 
ed like nouns in S'; as ar*j,, arg«Tf nom., auj argriit aoc., awjuTT, a rq /g 
instr., &c. 

The pronoun of the second person has, according to Vararuci, 
five bases W,' gw or g*T, g*®r, g*®, g*W, Wt and %. The first is deriv- 
ed from the <W of rwg; gw or gw from the same with the W softened 
to gr ; g»®r from gvwg through the intermediate Pali from gi®, 
the last conjunct of which is changed to W|r, by a rule formerly 
given ; g*® is made up by putting together the g of the singular 
and the **r of the plural, as explained in going over the Pali ; g*W 
is another form of g*®; wt is the old Sanskrit WW ; and it seems to 
be derived from the of g*® as wswwr is from WTgpn. Heinacandra 
adds to be derive d from the Sanskrit gvug or from g*®. *® 
being changed to 5® ; 3»$r, from gpfT by the dropping of g ; 5*®' 
and gs®, other forms of g*WW; gw, from <W by the insertion of g®, 
from g*®; g*®, by the dropping of the g of 51®; and jar, by treating 
gsw in the same way. The Pali has only g, 3, and 5*®; and the 
several old forms it had are lost in the Prakrit. 

Nominal terminations are used in a good many cases. Thus 
we have g, g, gw, g®, and gw for the nom. sing., these and gw and 
grf for the acc. sing., g®, ww, ?pT?, gww, 3$, 3WT®, and also 3W, 
it, %, and f® for the instr. sing. The form gw properly be- 
longs to the nom. and aco. cases and % to the gen., ^ and f® 
being only ^ softened; but several cases are here oonfounded. The 
abl. sing, has g®^-aw-g-®t-g-fH®vgf, gwTit-3Tt &c., gw^T-art &c., 
gssrwt- 3 Tt &c., 5 *^vii- 3 TT &o., gwfrgf-art &c.,valso g *®, gsrw, g*®,; and 
gwy. The gen, sing, has \ twenty-one forms, viz. H®g, g, g®, 
g£ 1 gw, gw, gft, gwt, gwr, ®, ®, w, g®w, jwr, jw, g*®, g^w, jg, 
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&nd vnU . The loc . sm^i li&s 

Ss*ri$»r, 3 * 5 f^ff and 3 s sn#T. The plurals are as follows: — »r, 3 *^, 
3^1 5 *?, 5 ^, T%, 5 %» 55^tf nom.; 5 ®*!, 3*^, g*t, 5 ^> «f*t, 

i* acc.; gpitft, 33 $!$, 3*tfg, Tiffls, 3*%ft, 3*t1? and 3Hegft instr.; 
3**4bl _ 3l'3" &c., 3 ^ ri | &c., d tii * 3t &c«, IJTywt' 
3t &c., and fT?§r^r-Tt &c. abl.; 3*S, &v, ?**, 3S*rn»r-of; 3*TW-ur, 
3 »TroT-rfr, 33 TO- 0 T, g^sm-tfr, 3 ??, 3 ^, 3 * 5 , T3?r, g^nm-rfr, gen.; 3 ^, tpr- 
%5f» 'Si > 3?“^5> 3®^ _s ^T‘®^3i I loc. 

The points to be observed in these forms are these. The nom. 
sing, has mostly the same forms as the acc. sing. This is due to 
the fact that the Sanskrit Fsrn* of the acc. becomes, when the 3TT 
is shortened by a Prakrit phonetic rule, ?t, i. e. t the same as the 
nom. sing. Hence its Prakrit representatives #, j, 3 # and 3 tf 
are the same for both the cases. But a more probable reason, 
which explains a similar fact in the case of the first personal 
pronoun also, is that the plurals of the nom. and acc. having by 
natural processes already explained become exactly alike, the 
two cases came to be confounded ; and the sing, forms also of the 
one were used for the other. The forms cTf, fT^, 3 »T¥, gTTCT, 3 ^, and 
3 *TTf are common to the instr. and loc. sing. This probably arises 
from the fact that the Sanskrit f^rr, when the *T is softened to % 
or ?, becomes ?nr or m*, and so does the of the loc. ; and when 
the base fT is seen to be interchangeable with 3 *T in the nom., the 
terminations and f which are common to the two cases are 
applied to gw also. ^ and its softened forms ^ and ft, and fT? are 
common to the instr. and gen, sing.; ftf, 3 «>T, 3 *?, gsgr are common 
to the abl. sing, and the gen. sing, and pi.; and to the instr. sing, 
and pi. and the gen. sing. 

Such a confusion of the case-relations must be expeoted in 
course of time. Even in Sanskrit the gen. and instr. &c. are 
used alike in connection with some participles : and the identi- 
fication of the abl. and the instr. we have already noticed in the 
Prakrits. The gen. forms 3*5\ 3®*, 3®*, TRF, and T5ST, 

all derived from the Sanskrit dat. 3*^ and referred to the gen. 
when that case was lost, are taken as bases, and the terminations 
of the nom. and acc. pi., ft of the instr. pi., rff, gt, 5 , art and 3* of 
the abl., or *>t of the gen. pi., and and 3 of the loc. sing, and 
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pi. are taoked on to them to form these cases. Here the tendency 
to use the genitive form as a base for the formation of the other 
cases, a trace of which only we observed in the Pali, is seen 
more developed. 

The pronoun of the first person has, according to Vararuci, 
the following bases : — ? or art and H from the Sanskrit singulars, 
mr the gen. sing., aw from 3TCW and fitr from gn;, of which a*** 
is used in the plural. Hemacandra adds tflT and <T3fr from tTglH., 
and % from *% or He also gives wfar, and far for the 
nom. and wfar for aoc. sing. The first is clearly from erfw 1st 
pers. sing, present of spy, often used in Sanskrit as an indeclinable 
particle ; and the others are also corruptions of the same, just as 
the termination for of the loc. is a corruption of The 

singular forms, therefore, are : — Mfat, for, arfa, t, wfi, Wgd - nom. ; 
fit, fit, fk, arftff, 3t*g, jtw, 4, tnt, iSW, 3ft acc. ; i^, it, rrtr, ntni, *wtf, 
ttf, Wf, WfiTf, fit, instr. ; WWt &c., &c., 

&c. abl.*, fft, WT, fit, fit, WJff, WPj", gen. j ft, fit, 
WTtf, k, 3Twf^T, W t fiH , loo. The plurals are ang, 
snrr, Wt, ysf. it nom.; 3P%, angt, 3Pf, fit acc.; 3TWlft, 3PRf, 

fit instr. ; imvft, Wfft , wwifawl-S'wt, mfrwil , wwr- 

abl.; fit, eft, JOTg, 3TW, WHWI, WgOT, W^SIOT 

gen.; WWF^-*$*S-WT-irg, Wf-foj, tOTF-afifa loo. Here also the same 
observations as those made in the case of the last pronoun are 
applicable. 

In the M&gadhl the 3Tf of the nom. sing, of nouns ending in W 
is replaced by <?> as gf^rfit for The W of the gen. 

sing, is sometimes ohanged to S' and the preceding W is lengthened; 
as fiftfawnf |p«t for The plural of this case is 

formed by adding WTf, as S»«fri for The anusvara 

represents the W of the original termination WOT, and f is intro* 
duced from the analogy of the sing. The regular forms 
and *>W4l«i are also admissible. Such forms as these we shall 
meet with hereafter ; and they belong to a later stage in the decay 
of our grammar. 

IV. the Prakrit Verb 

Conjugations— All the Skr. conjugations, with the exception 
of the second in the case of a few roots ending in a vowel, have 
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been brought over to the 3T type, i. e., to the first, sixth, and the 
tenth. Some of the others have left a few traces ; as, the fifth and 
the ninth have preserved their at in such instances as f%wr, 
armr, gvr, 5&T, geT, — both conjugations being, as you may 

remember, confounded in the Pali, the third the root Jftf— pres, 
tense — the ? standing for the fourth has preserved its V 

assimilated in a good many roots such as 

5?, &c. ; and the seventh has preserved its 

^ in and others. But you will see that to these forms 

3T is added and they are made roots ending in ; while a great 

many have lost even such traces. In the Pali, you will remember, 
the conjugational signs added to some of the roots are entire, as 
the *TT of the sixth and the of the fifth, and 3T is appended to 
roots of the seventh conjugation only, =1 being inserted before the 
the last consonant. But here the 3T takes the place of the ending 
vowel of the signs of the fifth and other conjugation also, so we 
have gtir, ^Nr, and vte. 

Thus in the Prakrit most roots end in There are some ending 
in other vowels, such as and 3T ; but the rule of conjugation is 
the same for all, viz., to add the terminations to the root directly. 
There can be no oonsonantal root. Some forms, such as those of 
3T*r s , have come down from the parent language only phonetically 
changed ; but these are not formed in the Prakrit. They are really 
Sanskrit forms in what I have ventured to call a petrified condi* 
tion. The roots ending in ar change it to ^ optionally, t. e. they 
are conjugated according to the model of the first and of the tenth, 
as is the case to a great extent in the Pali also. Tiie distinction 
between the speoial and the general tenses is of course forgotten. 

The Prakrits have retained the Present and Future tenses and 
the Imperative mood entire ; while the Potential and the Aorist 
have left the third person singular only. An isolated form of 
the Imperfect such as 3Trf% from the root remains. 

The terminations of the Present Tense are — 3rd pers. sing. 
and ^ in Saur. and f and if in the principal Prakrit, pl.fo and 
2nd perB. sing. f% and %, pi. and ? for which last the Saur. 
has * ; 1st pers. sing. pi. Ht, 5, and JT. 

Of these if, or if, % and of which the last is not given by 
45 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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Vararuci, are remnants of the old Atmanepada, and the first 
two are used after roots ending in 3T only. With the exception 
of the first pers. pi. JT and the 2nd pers. pi. fW, the terminations 
can readily be traced to the corresponding Skr. Parasm. The 
Sanskrit 2nd pers. pi. becomes V in the Saurasenl and f in the 
MahSrastrl by the phonetic rules already noticed, and Wt or its 
shortened form g is the Skr. itw. In these points the primitive 
and derived languages perfectly agree ; but g and are new 
terminations and were first used in Pali, the latter however in the 
form of The first is, as I have observed, transferred from the 
Imperative and other tenses, and wr is the Skr. W 2nd pers. pi. of 
root 3T*T. To this is prefixed in the Prakrit the usual augment f, 
which lit and g also take optionally. The terminations lit and 9 
are unknown to the Pali. 

Other forms of the first pers. sing, and pl„ made up by adding 
and if or iff, as in =RT%, t&tur, ir^JUT, &c., occur in the 
plays, though the grammarians have not noticed them. These 
terminations are evidently the Skr. f&T, 1st pers. sing., and HT : or 
W, pi. of am .' You will remember that a good many verbs are 
made up in the Pali by adding formB of this root. Hemacandra 
notices also another termination of the 3rd pers. pi. viz. fT, which 
is transferred from the Perfect. 

The Imperative forms are made up by adding % Saur. f 
Prakrit, 3rd pers. sing., and pi.; 1$ and 2nd pers. sing, and V 
Saur., f Prakrit, pi.; and 5 1st pers. sing, and nt pi. The original 
form of the root ending in 3T is also used as the second pers. sing. 
Of these % , if, or 3f and g from Atm. are both Skr. and Pali; 
f ( Skr. ^ ) transferred from the Present is used in Pali; but g and 
gf are peculiar to the Prakrit, the Pali using only the termina- 
tion of its present. Of these gt is transferred from the Prakrit 
Present, and g is made up by adding the S which is peculiar to 
the Imperative and distinguishes it from the present. The first 
pers. pi. takes H also sometimes as in the Pali, but it is not notioed 
by the grammarians. 

1. Prof. Lassen traces these to the root but to the Skr. g to whioh 
f is, he says, prefixed because the previous vowel must have been pronounc* 
ed with some accent. But considering that many forms of ®nt.are used as 
terminations it is more natural to take this also as suoh a form. 
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The consciousness that the future is made up by prefixing w =s 
WPr,& Pali to the terminations of the present has never been 
lost, and whatever changes these terminations undergo are trans- 
ferred to the future ; so that the SaurasenI and M&gadhI future 
differs from the Pali in those respects only in which the Present 
tenses of the two differ. The I St of the first person sing., however, 
is optionally changed to an anusvara ; or the anusvSra may be a 
remnant of the conditional terminations ; as In the prin- 

cipal Prakrit the ST is still further corrupted to ft, u being dis- 
solved into f and w changed to as in for 
*rf%«n%, &o. In the first pers. we have, in addition to this ft, 
W whioh is lengthened as in Skr. and also its other form gr as 
well as for the whole as in the SaurasenI, i. e., 
or ttfiptf, &c. A beginning in the direction of the ft was, you 
will remember, made in Pali. We have also a few petrified Skr. 
forms such as for tflW for which are more con- 

ditional than future in their origin; and to these as bases, are 
added the terminations of the present and also of the future to 
form new futures : as &c. We have also tint and 

$7$ from and ^T. 

The only Potential form left is that of the 3rd pers. sing.; as 
or JTtelT, iffer or ST3TT The termination is the same as in Pali, the 
vx of the 3rd pers. sing, being altered to 5T, and the general form 
of the termination WT to srr. After bases ending in 3T, wT or BIT 
becomes or T=IT, as in Skr. and Pali. 1 This being an isolated 
form and derived from the Potential, which does not signify any 
particular time, it is used in the sense of the Present, Future, or 
Imperative in all numbers and persons ; and after roots in 3T the 
terminations g and ft of the second pers. sing, of the Imperative 
are added to «r to make up new forms of that mood, as 
6^ ft; and another form is also mentioned. 2 This Potential 


1 This fact strongly supports my derivation of the forms. Prof. Lassen 
derives them from the Precative. But the Preoative was lost at an early 
stage, since it does not exist even in the Pali. The is not the 3UT of the 
10th oonj, as the Prof, thinks, but the <T, whioh bases ending in 3T take in 
the Pot. in;8kr. 

% Prof. Lassen derives these also from the Preoative, and against the 
argument that that mood is rarely used in Skr. itself and was lost in the 
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form of roots ending in vowels other than sr is used as a base, 
and the terminations of the two tenses and one mood are attached 
to it to make up new forms for them ; as ffarrf; ffasTJ, 

|TEI d , &C. 

The Aorist also has left its 3rd pars. sing, only ; the termina- 
tion to be added to roots ending in a vowel, is or tff3T and 

Jer to those ending in a consonant or st, i. e., such as take the 
augment f or change the 3T to f. Of these, ?¥f and are derived 
from the Parasm. of the fourth form ; the first is found in 
Pali, and ?r is only another form of it. The Pali has f also for 
the 3rd pers. sing, corresponding to the affixed to Sanskrit 
roots that take the augment ?. This is very likely the origin of 
far also, since we have it after the roots which necessarily admit 
the augment ; but the 3T of this and of is difficult to explain, 
ffsr must correspond to some such form as or tffcr which, the 
ft being dropped after the augment £, is reduced to far. These 
ffrtr and tfhr are forms of the Potential Atm. of ant., and they may 
have been added as terminations to form the Aorist as other 
forms of wr, are in this and other tenses in the Pali. Or the 
of the Aorist may have been confounded with *ftrT the pot. of 
from its resemblance to it. 

These are rare and isolated forms, and past time is mostly 
expressed by the past participle passive which in the case of 
intransitive and some transitive verbs has also an active sense. 
The Sanskrit termination IT is only phonetically changed to in 
the SaurasenI and to 3T in the Prakrit, Roots ending in 3T change 
it to f before the past participial termination. The past participles 
of 6ome roots are not newly formed, but the old Skr. forms have 
come down only phonetically altered. This fact should always 
be remembered, that there are in all these derived dialects new 
formations called by Hemacandra as well as old forma- 

tions, %4I4W. This arises from the fact of the analogies not 
being made applicable throughout, as they would have been if 
the languages had been artificial. Contingency or condition is 
expressed by the present participle, as we do in our modern 
vernaculars. 

Pali states that the Precative is found in the Vernaculars. But I have not 
found it. The forms ^§r j G., gsfiVf H. I trace to the Prakrit 
potential forms spoken of above, 
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The infinitive is formed' as in Skr. by the addition of 
changed to t, the Pali being lost, and the absolutive by affixing 
the termination 3jvr ( £VT SaurasenI ) from the Pali <pr and the 
Vedic or fafrJT. But the termination that is most used in the 
SaurasenI is fsr from the Sanskrit a of roots with prepositions 
prefixed. Hemaoandra also gives for the principal Prakrit ijvr 
and ijanvr, the origin of which is the same as that of 3prr, m from 
«T, g by the dissolution of the semi-vowel of ?VT, by a confu- 
sion with the infinitive, and pr which is used in the SaurasenL 
Of these, however, STVT is the one that prevails; the others are rare. 

The passive is formed by adding £cr and both of which 
come from the Sanskrit tr with the augment y prefixed as in Pali, 
the U being transformed to sr in one case and leaving its sr only 
in the other or being dissolved into ?3T. Hemacandra gives a 
good many roots which preserve the Skr. forms, only phonetically 
changed, as from from from muw, cJWTf 

from gnm, s^sr? from &c. 

The causal terminations are from 3PT and from STPnr 

These two are the same as in the Pali, the Sanskrit forms, also 
existing in the latter, being lost. Hemacandra adds 3T and 3TT9T, 
i . «?., the answering to spt, is lost. But the Sanskrit vowel 
changes are preserved even when the am gives place to at ; as 

The terminations of the absolutive, the infinitive, the potential 
participle ( from Skr. rTsg ), and of the Future take the 
augment f which also is transformed into a short ^ of the same 
nature as that which is found before conjunct oonaonants, as in 
cpn - or 1%5\ We have thus 5T%3T0T or or &c. 


You will thus have observed a much greater process in the 
operation of those principles, which we found at work in the 
construction of the Pali. Here as before we find that the less 
known forms are made up on the model of the mqpe known. The 
number of old forms which still remained in some of the Pali 
declensions and conjugations, has been greatly reduced in the 
Prakrits, and a further advance been made in the introduction 
of uniformity and simplicity in the grammar of the language, 
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Iff Is also worthy of remark, that in a great measure, the same 
false analogies whioh are used in the Pali have oome down to 
the Prakrit, and their range extended. ThUB the analogy of 
nouns in n or neuter nouns in f or T has been oarried muoh 
further in the declension of masculine nouns ending in f or 
Nouns in W, 3TO and have adapted themselves more olosely to 
the model of those ending in ST, their Sanskrit nom. case 
supplying the new 3T base ; and the w conjugations have more 
generally prevailed over the rest. The device of using such case- 
forms as IHT and wgpj; as bases, and making up the oases by 
appending the proper terminations has also been more largely 
availed of. Some of these phenomena may be attributed to the 
operation of the same invariable laws in the development of 
either, without being an index to a more intimate oonneotion 
between the two dialects. But there are individual forms in the 
two languages whioh, though they might be different, are yet the 
same in both. Such, for instance, are aoo. pi., the loc. sing, 
ending in the pronominal % or for, the double gen. the 

2nd pers. pi. ending in of the present tense, and a good many 
others. The consonantal and vowel changes also, so far as they 
go in the older language, are the same. We may therefore safely 
conclude that the Pall represents generally an earlier stage of the 
same language which afterwards became the Prakrit or Prakrits. 

But there are again in the Prakrits suoh forms as those of the 
ablative in and eufa instead of the old pronominal *?T, the first 
pers. pi. of the Pres, in tit or g instead of the Pali JT, the 1st pers. 
sing, of the Imperative in g instead of the Pali fa, the SaurasenI 
absolutive in far corresponding to the Sanskrit 7, which does not 
exist in the older dialect, and others. These Prakrit forms cannot 
have been developed out of the Pali forms, but must have grown 
independently from the Sanskrit originals. 

In the same way, though the Prakrit sounds are generally 
the same as, or further developments, of the Pali sounds, there 
are a good many whioh could not have grown out of the latter. 
Thus the fa of the Prakrit words fafaf, fasg, fag, faq> &o. oannot 
have been developed out of the f or ar of the Pali 3T^g, sot, 

&o,, or the *1* and WJ of such words as T3T, V3W, 
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&o., from the and 3Tt of the corresponding Pali words, or the 
TO^for Sanskrit 3£.from the Pali 33c., though this latter exists in 
some of the Prakrit dialects, or the TTW for or $ in such words 
as anarfor, and from the TO or W of the Pali 

TOfTO, 5ff?[TO5r, TO, and g?l*TO. The Prakrit sounds must in these 
cases be traced directly to the corresponding Sanskrit sounds. 

It therefore appears that the Prakrits had also an independent 
development, which may be accounted for on the supposition, 
that they sprang not from the Pali but a sister dialect or dialects; 
or that, though originally they were the same as the Pali, their 
subsequent development was influenced by the parent language, 
and thus, other sounds and forms not existing in the earlier 
dialeot, came in fresh from Sanskrit. But the first supposition is 
discountenanced by the fact that the resemblance between the 
Pali and the Prakrits extends even to isolated oases ; and the 
second is supported by the circumstance that in one important 
particular, the Prakrits resemble the Sanskrit in the last stage of 
its development, while the Pali differs in that particular from 
both and agrees with an earlier form of the parent language. 
We have seen that in later Sanskrit verbal forms, especially of 
the past tenses were rarely used, and participles were employed 
instead ; and we find that the Prakrits have mostly lost all the 
Sanskrit tenses and moods exoept three, and past time is generally 
expressed by the past participle and contingency by the present ; 
while the Pali has, as we have seen, preserved eight, including 
all the past tenses and the conditional. Middle Sanskrit bears 
to later or Classical Sanskrit the same relation, in this respect, 
that the Pali bears to the Prakrits. The change that came over 
Sanskrit between the two periods left its impress on what may 
be called the Vernacular speech. This oould not have been the 
case, unless Sanskrit had continued to influence that form of 
speech, represented first by the Pali and afterwards by the 
Prakrits. And it was because it continued so to influence it, 
that the Prakrits came to have sounds and grammatical forms 
also derived direct from Sanskrit and not through the Pali. This 
leads to the conclusion, which will be developed in detail in the 
last lecture, that when the Pali and the Prakrits came into 
existence, Sanskrit had not been dead but was as much a living 
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language as either of the other two, and both were spoken or 
used for ordinary purposes, one by men of oulture and the other 
by ordinary people. 

Sanskrit writers distinguish three elements in the Prakrit 
vocabulary which they call Tadbhava, Tatsama, and Desya. 
Such word's as are derived from Sanskrit are called Tadbhava 
such as SRW, *T”T, uror, &c. Tatsamas are those that are 
the same in Slmskrit and Prakrit as & o., the phonetic 

laws of the Prakrits not necessitating a change in them, and 
Desyas are such as cannot be derived from Sanskrit and must 
be referred to another source. A good many words of this nature 
we find used in Prakrit literature ; and there exists a kosa or 
thesaurus of Desya words hy Hemaoandra. A large number of 
these Desya words exist in the modern vernaculars, such as : — 

3T*T a sister, M. 1 3TTCT, a term of honour used for an elder sister. 
awnft an herb ; M. amiTST. 
a well ; M. ani. 

a kind of pulse ; M. H. the same, 
sleeps ; H. G. tut- 
S*. tit, wonder •, M. old. 
ttj a town ; M. tte a fort. 

a basin of wood for water ; M. tfiST. 
a firebrand ; M. edftffT. 

to mix a liquid with a solid substance and stir it up ; 

M. usraret. 

a man, a warrior ; M. husband, 
rubs, anoints ; M. 


Itjuuil 

laonflr 

i%unrrat 


^ an adulterer or adulteress ; M. 


tsnar an ox ; M. tar. 

'TV’s# a cow that has no milk ; M. 

TIW slanting ; M. lying down with the face upwards, 
belly ; M. t?, H. G. 
deceives ; M. •K^l'iSl. 


1 M,— Marathi ; G. — Gujarati ; H. — Hindi. 
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®W false, vain ; M. $TT. 

*TV$t a doll ; M. 

waft father, a brave man: M. H. G. stpt, M. ^qT an able-bodied 
man. 

There are a great many words set down as Desyas, which on 
close examination will be found to be Tadbhavas. They differ 
from ordinary Tadbhavas in having undergone great corruption. 
The following are instances. Some of the words in the above list 
may also be considered to be of the same nature. Thus 
deceives is a denominative or nominal verb from the word VU5T 'a 
snare; which in our modern dialects has the form of whence 

is ‘to ensnare ' or ‘entrap. ’ So also §£, and the old M. 

are in all likelihood to be traced to the Skr. 
thrown upwards ; Skr. S gfifa :. 

*•^18 a lotus ; from Skr. 

humpbacked. This may be traced to Skr. ) 

and V is a termination which is used in a great many nouns. 

^sar disliked, evidently from Skr. $ and *t»r. 
black ; Skr. qrhlB-qtfW. 

TSRT desolate ; from Skr. BVWtf bright, pure, cleared of every 
thing, desolate. 

a bullock ; from Ski. 
rind, bark ; may be from Skr. 

3 Tf?T whey ; may be from Skr. Prw. 

touches ; from fgtt by a change of vowel. 

a tail ; from Skr. by the consonants interchanging 

places, and the palatal tT having its vowel f. 

trrnsr the bind part of a house ; from Skr, SB IAS. 

«jqn£, a measure, a certain quantity, oocurs in the Pali and 
is traced to Skr. JfPT. It may also be connected with OT3*r. 

ifr$f speaks; from Skr. ir by the change of T. to 9^ and the 
transference of the vowel to the first oonsonant— a thing often 
observable ; 

46 1 B. 0. BhaadUTkar’s Works, VoL IV. ) 
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The Sanskrit etymology of some of the words given by the 
lexicographers is evident; and one does not know how they oame 
to be regarded as Desyas. Other words changed their sense in 
the course of time and so were referred to this class. • 

<HipnF forgets; from Skr. SHST to steal,— a thing forgotten is as 
it were stolen. 

srfBSfr a wicked person : from Skr. because a wicked 

person puts on many faces or appearances. 

crsrf&g'Ht an ass; — a son of Kama or love, devoted to pleasure, 
is often a donkey. 

pregnant; Skr. originally * side, 7 came to signify 
‘ womb, ’ and that womb is worthy of the name which bears a 
child, hence lit * having a womb ' came to have the signi- 

fication given. 

A good many of the words given by Hemacandra do not occur 
in the modern Vernaculars, and we have regular TadbhavaB in- 
stead; as,, f# a tiger, a nail, &c. 

The number of Desya words, if properly examined, would be 
greatly reduced. Still a DesI element in the Prakrits and the 
Vernaculars must be admitted. These words must have come 
into the dialects from the language of the aborigines whom the 
Aryas conquered; and some are found in Sanskrit also. 

The Apabhramsa 

The dialect called the Apabhramsa by the grammarians pre- 
sents Indian speech in a further stage of decay, and occupies a 
middle position between the Prakrit and the modern vernaculars, 
to some of which, especially to the old Hindi, the Brajabhasa, and 
the Gujarati, it bears striking resemblances, as I shall hereafter 
show. 

As mentioned before, we have the grammar of this dialect from 
Hemacandra, Trlvikrama, and Kramadlsvara; but Vararuci does 
not mention it. The Apabhiamsa had a literature of its OWtl. 
Hem aoandra illustrates each of his rules about this dialect by 
quoting a verse. In the fourth Act of the VikramorvasI the Prakrit 
speeches of the king in his madness are in this dialect. But it is 
a question whether they existed there originally, since in several 
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manuscripts on this side of India they do not appear. The metres 
employed in these and in Hemacandra’s quotations are the Bame 
as those popularly used in old and modern Hindi or Braj viz. doha 
or copui. Pandit Vrajalal mentions a work of the name of Mu- 
fijarasa, written in the Apabhramsa, from which he gives a short 
extract, and another the hero of which is a king of the name of 
Prasenajita. He also quotes from another work; but the language 
of all these appears to be more modern than Hemacandra’s Apa- 
bhramsa, and that of some of the verses makes a very near approach 
to the Gujarati. As before, I will introduce my remarks on this 
dialect by a specimen. — 


Apabhramsa 

ufr 5TT% UTT I 

for qsuppr jfrr^r snfft * ar? n 

Sr rrf firwrr i 

nmr * r»n %q sTsrfram " 

sftfr-r *r mi s«r srq * re i 
aftfOur fHnrarr ironr fWrf " 

sit SOT 3T^nnT gusT > 

m ft gfir (%Hr^ u 

«np nit i «<» T sit fwsrfftTU i 

The Sanskrit of this would be 

3Tw fTU fit ^ ^n^avsT utst/It > 
fumivZ ? uNt fwasr anfy ?r u 
if *ncr frwr snrarrr i 

^frfirrf wrw * w* vtf 3 *: ar \ 

5 srcqwT f^rfrnt guifnt uciufjt ii 

»i 

»Tft *T?gT iff ’SUt U': Uf TM 

sjftaifr f Styinimre r: «r f5rm u 
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“ The unsteady goddess of wealth runs to this door and that, 
this house and that; like a fair one separated from her lover she 
does not remain firm anywhere. 1 ' 

“ My fingers have worn away, rubbed against by my nails 
while counting, again and again, the days named by my lover 
[ as the period of his absence ], when he set out on his journey,” 

“ To whom is life not dear and to whom is wealth not an object 
pf desire? But when the occasion comes, a worthy man regards 
them as straw.” 

“ I worship that good man, so rarely to be met with in this 
Kali age, who oonoeals his own merits and gives publicity to those 
of others/’ 

“ He who dies after having gone to the Gangs and to Siva- 
tlrtha, triumphs over the power ( world ) of death and sports in the 
habitation of the gods.” 

The Phonology of the ApabhramiU 

The vowel ar of the derivatives of the pronouns UT, JTf , fft*. 
and TZK is changed to f or tf- In the principal Prikrit we have 
noticed a tendency to such a change, and one of our instances 
waB for 3W. From the same tendency we have in the Apa- 
bhramsa for nn, ft?*j for fra, and ft ?<5 for spr, the 3 of the latter 
being replaced by Of in virtue of the analogy of the other pronouns. 
In the same way !Ta[g; “ in that manner,” which after dropping the 
final consonant becomes «*, is changed to ftiT, USft to ft*T, and 
fftWiT to ftw. This is also rendered a more close vowel and 
changed to f , and thus we have fftw, fftw, and I%H. Thus the bases 
of these pronouns came to be considered as ft or fft, ft or fft, and 
ft, or tft, and so we have fftvr for ?TUT, fftvr for qvrr, and iftvr for 
^sra;. The mute element being dropped, these forms become fftg, 
fftg, and fftf, and further ftf , ftf and ftf. For similar reasons we 
have ftfftsr or fftfft^T for fTTVcSs, ftfftft or fftl%3T for ftr%3T or 

fftlftet for &c., even in the Prakrits. 

The nom. sing, termination of nouns in 3T is shortened to sj, 
and since a great many nouns were pronounced with this final T 
and its original sense was forgotten, it was transferred by way of 
analogy to other words or grammatical forms that did not possess 
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it before 5 and thus we have 3^ and ftgj for 3*: and fWT and Spg, 
Stj, &c„ in the above. 

The long vowels are sometimes shortened as in the word *lfT 
in the last of the above verses. 

The consonants and * 5 . are sometimes softened to *T and 
instead of being dropped, 3 and ^ to ^ and M, as in SaurasenI, 
and 3 and aj, to 1; and In the principal Prakrit also this is 
sometimes the case. The labial is changed to ^ in a few more 
instanoes than in the Prakrits a 6 in *TOT and for UTO* and 
mw, and dtir or ^nr, fftr or f?ta, &o. in the above for Jura; &c. 
The complete contact of the lips neoessar y for the pronunciation 
of n; is avoided in a great many cases, and thus we have for H. 
as in for wrt, for twar, &o. This is the prevailing rule 
in most of the vernaculars, as we shall hereafter find. The con- 
junct *£ is changed to that is, the aspirate g has been labia- 
lized and assimilated to the preceding n(, as in f*lw for Prakrit 
faff and Sanskrit rfrw. A few instances of this change we did 
find in the Prakrits and we shall find more in the vernaculars. 

The Sanskrit conjunct a*, is changed to ; for as % was often 
pronounced as I], this 1; instead of merging into the preceding 
mute, as semi-vowels often do, acquired prominence as ^ does, 
when preoeded by a dental ; and the S being assimilated to it, 
the whole become as ar, becomes 'W., as in gf for ^UT, tgig or gig 
for the abstract termination rgg, and four for f$R, the suffix of 
the absolutive. In the Prakrits the W of sflTfJW similarly becomes 
eg and so we have 3 TOT for STTrUT. The letter when the latter 
member of a conjunct, is sometimes not assimilated, as in fflfty, 
gW for nTO:, &c., and sometimes it is introduced even when it 
does not exist in the original, as in $ for TO for gw, &c. 
With these few exceptions, the rules about the assimilation of 
conjuncts, the elision of consonants, and others hold good 
generally as in the Prakrits, as you will see from the above extract. 

DECLENSION IN THE APABHBAMSA 
Nouns in ST 

The decay of the case terminations is, however, a distinguish- 
ing feature of this dialect. The distinction between the nom. and 
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aoo. oase forms which wa observed lessening at eaoh stage in the 
growth of our languages is here altogether lost. The aft of the 
nom. sing, of masculine nouns in 3T is shortened to 7, and used in 
both the cases, as 5^7 nom. for *T7 for HIT:, s m tft s r for 

; and applied to neuter nouns as well, as The naBal 

of the neuter is preserved only in nouns whioh are augmented by 
the addition of changed to 3T ; as for as tr a y. The nom. 
and aoo. pi. of the masculine ends in 3TT ; as f^siggT, vutt &c. in 
the above. The neuter nouns preserve the Prakrit if of the plural, 
as in W<?5?. Sometimes words are used in these two cases 
without any terminations ; as 1^7355 nom. sing., ftwar nom. sing., 
8®r acc. pi., aoo. sing., fifaar aoo. sing., in the above extract. 

The principle observable in the other cases is the same as we 
have noticed in the older dialects, viz., a gradual reduction of all 
the declensions to a uniformity. The instrumental singular of 
nouns in 3T has two forms, one in as and the other the old 
one The former is derived from this old form, the final 3T 
being dropped, and the nasal assuming the form of an anusvftra. 
This new termination is transferred to nouns in f or 7 also, as 
The instrumental pi. is the old one in f$, but the change 
of the ending vowel to is only optionally made ; as or 

One ablative termination is if whioh is appended to all nouns, 
and the other f as in UMft q'vgf or 7*Sf, “ gathers 

fruits from trees. ’ ’ 

Of course we may trace the first to fsfart by supposing it first 
to be changed to fWTt by the usual Prakrit rule, and afterwards to 
have dropped its second syllable ; and 3 to something else. But 
it appears to me that a good many of the terminations having 
been reduced to £ by natural phonetic changes, the others also 
had thiB inserted in them by analogy, just as the nominative 
termination 7 is introduced in words and forms in which it did 
not exist. This prooess we shall necessarily have to suppose when 
we examine the forms of the present tense. Or the 5 may have 
been introduced simply to prevent a hiatus and oonnect the 
vowel-termination with the base. And this is rendered probable 
by Hemaoandra’s rule, that the ending syllables t, 5 , nr, and g, 
are to be lightly pronounced, as the q; that is introduced in the 
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place of a dropped consonant is. The real syllables in these cases 
are therefore t, and at ; and this is confirmed by the fact 
that the remnants of these Apabhramsa terminations existing in 
some of the modern vernaculars are destitute of this £ and are 
mere vowel-terminations, as will be seen in a subsequent lecture. 
Thus, then, $ may be considered as the aspirated form of the ? of 
the Prakrit feminine ablative, and J of the? of the masculine abla- 
tive. 1 The operation of the law of false analogies is very wide. 
The abl. pi. f , as in may with Lassen be traced to 

55#, the being changed to g and the syllable fit dropped, as fft 
is in the case of the 3rd pers. pi. of the present, as we Bhall see. 

The genitive singular fj, and as in SsrartQ and HVW in 
verse 4 above, I trace to the W of the Prakrits, the ? being added 
by analogy as observed before. Lassen traces is to W, which, he 
says, must have been added to these nouns to form the genitive ; 
and the V being softened to ?, it is reduced to 5 . But this does 
not account for the double W of the other form ; and the addition 
of such a word as fv to make up a case-form is altogether un- 
exampled. The suffix as in in the same verse, is but 

another form of % The genitive plural k, as in *TT*y?t for 
V^vjiuu?, may with Lassen be derived from the ?T*!; of the 
Sanskrit pronominal declension. But the transference of this 
termination to nouns is nowhere seen in the Prakrits ; k is 
optionally appended to nouns in f or 7 also ; and the characteri- 
stic ^ of the gen. is wanting in this dialect The more probable 
explanation, therefore, is that the or lost its cerebral element and 
was reduced merely to a nasal ar, or *f with an anusvara, as is 
the case in the instrumental singular, and the 5 is added, as 
observed before, simply to facilitate the pronunciation. 

The loc. sing, ends in ?, as in PT&, which we see is the old 
termination, or in f, as in fn$, which is a shortened form of tf. 
Kramadlsvara gives also which might be traced to the Pali <%, 
the Sanskrit far?, or the far of the Prakrit pronominal declension. 
The language of Jaina works has this 1% in the case of nouns 
also. But even here the Prakrit f*W, may, with reason, be 
supposed to have changed to f, and the £ to be, as before, a mere 

1. Kramadlsvara in Lassen’s extract gives g instead of £; but this is an 
evident misreading. 
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spiritus lenis. We have this locative £ in the Marathi. The $ is 
extended to the plural also of these nouns. The vocative is formed 
by using ft which is evidently an interjeotion ; as BW ft 
“ O young men.” 

Nouns in f or z 

There is no distinction between the nom. and acc. sing, and 
pi., the original base being UBed without any modification or 
addition. 

The instrumental singular is formed by adding <t or or, as in 
the last class of nouns, or simple anusvara ; as arffcivr, 3nWr. 

As «?or becomes by dropping the final vowel, bo does the forr of 
the Prakrit instrumental here beoome £. 

The abl. sing, ends in % as in and ; and the gen. 

sing, also according to Kramadlsvara, Hemacandra being silent. 
These have been transferred from the feminine. Kramadlsvara 
also gives ft and £ as the terminations of the sing, of these two 
cases; but there must be some misreading here in Lassen’s 
extract from the author, since £ is a distinctive plural termina- 
tion. The gen. pi. termination is £ or £ as in 
The latter has been traced to the old gen. or, and the former 
appears to be only another form of it, with the addition of the 

usual T. 

The loo. sing, has ft, as in «l§ft; and the pi. has ft and £, as in HTT* 
ft, and 73 $. «The first must be considered to be the same aB ft derived 
from ftrr or ffcT with the anusvara dropped ; or as the f of Prakrit 
feminine nouns with the spiritus lends f. This explanation seems 
to be probable, since we have seen other feminine terminations 
also used for the cases of these nouns. The third is to be traoed 
to the Prakrit Kramadlsvara in Lassen’s extract gives f for 
the £ of the abl. pi., and £ for that of the gen. pi. ; but I have to 
make the same remark here as before, The instr. and abl. plurals 
are the same as those of nouns in 3T; as <T$ft and Thus the 
plural of three cases ends in j, derived separately of oourse, and 
the plurals of two in ft. 

Feminine nouns 

The plurals of the nom. and acc. of feminine ttoUhs preserve 
the old 3ft, or its shortened form as in srssrftwj in the 
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second verse, and sw^Rpanprat ftsrrf^nfhrr. The sing, is the 
original base, as ^rnrf^sTT, fgdifaufl &c. 

The instr. sing, termination is v, the old one, as in 
VC<3-yi^*Tq, &c. ; the abl. is % as in dHeil'fe for STRSTMI:, 

which is an aspirated cr ; and the genitive 't as in 
for grsniT! ( ■% being a nominal suffix ) may be similarly 
explained or traoed to the ^ of the gen. sing. fem. of the 
pronouns, f%*3T, »T^, and ST?;, in the Prakrit. I prefer the former 
explanation. This ^ has been transferred to masculine nouns in 
f or 3 1 as we have seen. The abl. and gen. pi. ends in f, as in 
’ftn%3T§ : for Tgwrvg: or S'UWWIJf. The anusvara of the f of the 
other classes of nouns is here omitted ; and if correctly so, the 
£ of the abl. may be considered an aspirated form of the ST which 
is the ablative termination in the Prakrit ; and that of the 
genitive may be traced to the 5 of the singular of masculine 
nouns. The instr. pi. and the loc. sing, and pi. take the same 
terminations as masculine nouns in ? or ar : as ff f gRj , and 

Jlffcfll’-if. Lassen gives other terminations ; but he appears to me 
not to have interpreted Kramadlsvara correctly. Those I have 
given are all that I have been able to find. 

You will thus see how by the various influences at work, the 
natural transformation of u; to 5, the elision of some of the 
elements, and the aspirated pronunciation of the vowels, most of 
the old terminations have been reduced to syllables composed of 5 
and a vowel with or without an anusvara. Terminations with 
suoh weak sounds are not adapted to serve the purposes of 
ordinary intercourse, sinoe they require on the part of the 
speakers suoh care in pronunciation to render themselves intelli- 
gible to each other as we have not seen displayed in the course 
of our lingual history. The nominative and accusative through- 
out, and in certain classes of nouns, the other oases also have 
come to have the same forms. So that the purpose of expressing 
the different relations can be no longer performed by these poor 
remnants of the old declensional system ; and a process of recon- 
struction must take place. It has already begun in the Apa- 
bhramsa ; but we shall find it carried on much further in the 
vernaculars, which may now be said to have completed their 
new declensional system. 

47 I R. Q. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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Pronouns 

The abl. sing, of pronouns ends in ft, as argf, &o., whioh is to 
be traced to the Sanskrit WT7T and the Prakrit *?T, and the loc. 
sing, in fir which has been explained. The gen. sing, of 
and are optionally 3TRJ, STS. and made up by adding the 
usual 3 1 to 3TTCT, 5TRT, and CTCT, which again are other forms of 5TW, 
nw, and with one of the consonants dropped and the 

preceding vowel lengthened as a compensation, a phenomenon 
to be noticed in going over the vernaculars. In the feminine, 
these pronouns have and optionally for the gen. sing., 

which are derived from the Prakrit ^Rt, and and the 
Pali f^TWW, (HWW, and %WPT. The base, however, in the 
Apabhramsa ends in 3T and not f, or, the more probable explana- 
tion is, that this t is the aspirated form of the of feminine nouns. 

f«r*T-.has 3TPT for its base; the instr. and gen. singulars, for 
instance, are srfbur and amfifr. This seBms to be taken from the 
nom. sing. 3T3T, or 3W by the rule of the substitution of V for at. 
The neuter nom. and acc. sing, is ft- 

is nom. and acc. sing. masc. of corresponding to <Rat, 

fem. to <r*rr, and by the application of f to these we have the 
neuter tCf. T3" is the nom. and acc. pi. answering to 0[tr Prakrit, 
with the latter T shortened ; and attf of which corresponds to 
the form arg%, the being changed to art by a rule before 
mentioned, and afterwards to att ; and % to qf, shortened to f . In 
other respects all these pronouns are declined like the corres- 
ponding nouns. 

The pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons are thus declined : — 
1st pers. 2nd pers. 


sing. 

pi. 

sing. 

pl. 

Nom. 




Acc. fit 

— — 

* t 

— _ 

Instr. — 


Tt, ?Tt 

a*t flf 

Abl. fT5-*T3g 


iff 


Gen. 

— 

— — — 

— 

Loc. fit 





Here we have not the wilderness of forms which we observed 
in the principal Prakrit. The nom. sing, of the 1st per, is I s # 
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corresponding to the initial ar and the being elided and 
the usual Apabhramsa T added. In the Prakrit 3T 5 9-.H , is repre- 
sented by or is to be traoed to the Sanskrit instr. 

IWT and the loc. *n^, both of which are reduced to the form of Hf 
in the Prakrit. Here it is extended to the aco. also. The pi. base is 
3TI5, which has been explained. The nom. pi. 3T5?Tf corresponds to 
such a form as nom. pi., not loc. as Lassen says, through 
3TRTC ; and the gen. pi. has the Apabhramsa termination £. The 
rest are old. 55 is a base derived, as I said in going over the 
Prakrits, from and is used in the Prakrit also. and of 
the aco. instr. and loc. are from fggT and ?arfg. The seoond is 
found in the older dialects, the first is peculiar to this. Of the 
corruption of fg to wr I have already spoken. 

The abl. and gen. NT corresponds to a form which with 
the Apabhrarhsic 3 1 is <T3\ the being dropped. Or it may be 
traced to with the g dissolved into S'. is a form found in 
the Prakrits also and explained by me as a corruption of the dat. 
SP* in the Pali and Prakrits, derived from the Skr. gwPd- The 
dative forms, you will remember, are put under the gen. in the 
older dialects. The W of gu is a peculiar Apabhrarhsic conjunct, 
formed from 333^. The neuter of is similarly =i and St The 
base of the plural is the same as in the Prakrit ; and the nom. 
pi. is to be traced to for nom. pi. All the forms 
are similar to those of the first personal pronoun. 

The Verb in the Apabhramsa 

The Present tense of the Apabhramsa verb admits, besides 
those of the corresponding Prakrit or Saurasenl tense, the 
following forms : — 1 st pers. sing. pi, ; 2 nd pers. sing, 

pi. ; 3rd pers. sing. pi. ^ 1 ?. 

It appears that some of these forms have arisen from a confu- 
sion of the Present Indicative with the Imperative. The prevail- 
ing and distinguishing final of the latter is the vowel T ; and here 
we see it is appended to the forms of the 1 st pers. sing, and 2 nd 
pers. pi., though it does not ocour in those forms in any of the 
older dialects. 

The 5 is another characteristic of these paradigms. That of 
the second pers. sing, we get from the old and that of the pi, 
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exists in the Prakrit, being derived from the Skr. «r. But the 
third pers. pi. and the 1st pars. pi. get it simply by an extension 
of the analogy : or it may have been introduced to prevent a 
hiatus and thus may, like those of the oases, have been simply 
a spiritus lenis. The f of the latter, however, may be traoed to 

sit being shortened to 3, just as *5T and of the declensions 
beoome fi and 1%. Instead of the 3rd pers. pi. far we have "fir in 
which, though the ? is due to analogy, the characteristic w and 
the nasal are preserved. 

You will thus see that in the declensions as well as conjuga- 
tions the £ prevails in this dialeot. The Imperative seoond pers. 
sing, ends in f, or The first two may be traced to the Prakrit 
and Sankrit f$, W, being dropped as in the Vernaculars ; and the 
last seems to be substituted for the 3T of one of the forms in the 
original dialects by analogy ; or it may be the remnant of chang- 
ed first to 5, and then to But a better and, I may say, the true 
explanation of these forms will be given in going over the 
Vernaculars. 

Hemacandra does not give any more forms for the Imperative, 
but Kramadlsvara gives 3T for the second person plural which 
must very likely be f, the same as in the Present, and 5 for the 
first pers. pi. which we have in the Present also. In one of the 
verses quoted by Hemacandra occurs which seems to cor- 

respond to ffanj, if the reading is correct. The truth seems to 
be that the forms of the Imperative were lost, and the sense con- 
founded with that of the Present, but the distinctive forms were 
those of the seoond pers. sing.; and in this respect there is an 
analogy with Hindi and Gujarati which resemble the Apabhramsa 
the most. 

The Future has the Prakrit and SaurasenI forms in and 
but one of this latter is dropped, and then the terminations of 
the Apabhramsa Present are added. 

The terminations of the absolutive are g , fj, srfg, yfg, q#, 
qft«3, ? is the same as the Saurasenl fsr from the Skr. 

*r, is the same, with the usual S added to it, or is to be traced 
to the 3* or 13*1, whioh is, as we have seen, confounded in the 
Prakrit with the absolutive, and the rest are various forms of the 
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Vedio fata 1 with the Prakrit augment f or q. This is, by a 
rule before mentioned, changed to farar, which with 3 1 becomes fan® 
and by dropping the final sr we have far. This, however, may be 
derived also from such a form as i^T found in the Vedas. This far 
or fawj is then softened to fa or faoi, as is so softened in many 
oases. When the augment Z or q is not prefixed, we have fa in 
the form of arfa, the er being the final vowel of the root. 

Some of the terminations of the absolutive are also used to 
form the infinitive, on account of the prevailing confusion be- 
tween the two. In consequence of this very confusion, recourse 
is had to other ways of forming the latter whioh are similar to 
those existing in the Prakrits; but these will be noticed hereafter. 

The termination ?rsq of the potential participle assumes the 
forms of fq^, q^T7, and qq. The first two represent the form 
with the addition of and the q of qq^qj is the usual augment. 
The 3T of the ?T of «T3*T which remains after the consonantal portion 
is dropped, is by the influence of the preceding z changed to q. 

In these points which are not noticed here, the Apabhramsa 
follows chiefly the SaurasenI, and the principal Prakrit also to 
some extent. Thus in a great measure it represents those dialects 
in a further stage of decay ; but it must be considered to have 
derived some words or forms independently also. ThuB the qq of 
the second person pronoun cannot be derived from the Prakrit ftf, 
nor fam of the absolutive from qqr or 37 W, or q«JT of abstract nouns 
from tTOT, but directly from the Sanskrit Fqqr, fatar, and This 

corruption of ?q must have existed in some of the older dialects 
too, since, as observed before, we have it in Asoka’s inscriptions ; 
and the Apabhramsa derived it as well as a few suoh pecu- 
liarities from them. 



LECTUKE IV 

P ONOLOGY OF THE VERNACULARS OF NORTHERN INDIA 

We have now traced the gradual decay of Sanskrit from the 
form in which it is presented to us in the oldest literary records 
to that which it assumed in the Apabhrarhsa dialect. We have 
seen how words lost some of their vooal elements on acoount of 
the natural tendenoy of men to economize effort, as well as in 
consequence of the fact that the vooal organs of the people, who 
through historical aooidents had to speak that language though 
it was not theirs, were untrained to utter the sounds of that 
language, and that they imported into it some sounds to whioh 
they themselves were previously accustomed. We have also 
observed the effects of the operation of the law of analogy in 
simplifying the grammar of the language — an operation, the 
range of whioh, in oonsequenoe of the ignoranoe of those Bame 
foreigners, was very extensive. The declensions and conjuga- 
tions gradually lost their variety, and became reduced to one or 
two types by the generalization of the rules, originally applicable 
only to the nouns and verbs frequently used in ordinary inter- 
course. At the same time the terminations themselves of some 
of the oases, tenses, and moods came through numberless analo- 
gies to have the same or similar forms, and their vocal body 
gradually became attenuated and in some instances they were 
altogether dropped. Thus these processes of simplification were 
carried on much further than was consistent with intelligibility 
in ordinary intercourse. Hence the necessity arose of inventing 
new modes of expression for those relations whioh oame to be 
imperfectly expressed or ceased to be expressed in the old way. 
As observed in the last lecture, suoh new expressions are to be 
met with in the Apabhrarhsa dialect. 

If the Prakrits and the Apabhrarhsa which we have examined 
really represent the speech of the Indian people at certain periods 
of their past history, we should expeot to find a relation of con- 
tinuity between them and the prevailing speech of modern times, 
'fhe words and grammatical forms in the modern vernaculars 
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should either be the same as those existing in those dialeots, or 
should be easily deduoible from them by laws which we have 
observed to be in operation; and if in the Apabhramsa the 
grammatical forms oame to be in a condition in which recon- 
struction was necessary, and if accordingly it was begun, we 
should find it carried on much further in the vernaculars and 
that on principles used in the Apabhramsa and the other dialeots 
and out of materials existing in them. We will therefore prooeed 
now to the examination of the vernaculars with a view to traoe 
this continuity. 

The varieties of speech prevailing in Northern India at the 
present day are almost innumerable. If even a few peculiarities 
were to be regarded as giving individuality to a language, the 
number of dialects spoken in this part of the country would 
exceed even the proverbial fifty-six. But they may be divided 
into classes on the principle of resemblance ; and generally the 
dialects Bpoken in the adjoining provinces are so alike each 
other that they may be regarded as constituting one claBs or even 
one language. Thus we have nine principal languages; and 
starting from ourselves, and going northwards, first on the 
western side of the country and then turning to the east and 
south-east, I may state them as the Marathi, the Gujarati, the 
Sindhi, including the Kacchi.the Panjabi, the Kashmiri, the Hindi, 
the Nepali, the Bengali, and the Oriya. 

Of these the Kashmiri and the Nepali have not yet been studied, 
and no grammars or books are available. Hence my observa- 
tions will not extend to them. Each of these has its dialects ; but 
those of some, such as the Gujarati and the Sindhi, differ from 
the main language in unimportant particulars. The same is the 
case with the Marathi, except in some corners of the Maratha 
country. But in these there are five dialeots differing in a great 
many important particulars from the main Marathi. ThuB, the 
Goanese prevails in Goa ; the Malvani, my own native tongue, 
and the Savantvadi, both of which, notwithstanding some minor 
differenoee, may be considered as one, are spoken in the Malvan, 
Vengorla, and Savantvadi districts. The Chitpavni is used only 
by the caste of Chitpavan Brahmans in the district about 
Ratnagiri ; the Salsetti is spoken by the original inhabitants of 
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that island and of Bombay ; and the Khandeehi, which is a mixture 
of Marathi and Gujarati and contains to an appreciable degree 
a barbarous element, probably from a Bhil source, prevails in 
Khandesh. 

The Hindi has a great many dialects. Two at least may be 
distinguished among the variety of speech prevalent in 
Rajputana, the Mewari spoken in Mewar and the adjoining 
districts, and the Marwari which prevails in Marwar, Jesselmere, 
and the other provinces. These, as may be inferred from their 
geographical position, are midway between the Gujarati and the 
Hindi dialects of the North, displaying some of the peculiar 
characteristics of both. Further north, we have the Braj 
prevailing in the oounfcry about Mathura-; and to the east, 
the Kanoji. There is not much difference between these. 
The language of the history of eighty-four Vaisnavas 
and other books of the Yallabhacaryan sect's, which 
is ordinarily supposed to be the Braj, has gram- 
matical forms identical with those mentioned by a recent gram- 
marian as peculiar to the Kanoji. There is a good deal of con- 
fusion as regards this matter, the characteristics of one being 
found in the printed books together with those belonging to 
another. Then further north, we have the Garhawali and the 
Kumaoni spoken in the provinces of Garhawal and Kumaon. 

To the east, we have the Avadhi or the dialect of the province 
of Avadha or Ayodhya, and to the south of this again is the 
Rewai spoken in the State of Rewa. Further to the east is the 
Bhojpuri and kindred dialects prevailing in Bihar and the 
adjacent districts on the confines of Bengal. 

The old literature of the Hindi is principally written in two 
dialects, the Braj, and what is called the Purbi. Suradasa's works, 
Beharilal's Satasai, and others are written in the former; and to 
these I may add the Vallabhha works 1 have already mentioned. 
The R&mayana and Tulasidasa s other works are written in the 
latter. The chief distinction between the idioms of Suradasa and 
Talasid&sa appears to me te be, that the latter uses a great many 
grammatical forms which are old, and from which those used by 
the former are derived. In this respect Purbi might be consider- 
ed to be a very old form of the Braj. But there are a few other 
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distinctions, though it is questionable whether they are enough to 
justify the Purbi being considered an independent dialect. The 
language of Kablra’s RamainI and S&khls presents a few pecu- 
liarities found in neither of the above. But the characteristics of 
Suradasa and Tulasld&sa are also to be found in it ; so that if we 
leave out of consideration the other works of Kahlra, in which 
there is probably another variety of speech, the dialect used by 
these Hindi poets may be considered to be the same. This has 
come to be regarded as the poetic dialect, and most of the other 
Hindi poets have written in it. Its modern repiesentative is the 
Braj, in which the commentaries on Tulasidasa’s, Kablra’a and 
Beharilal’s works, and on the tenth book of the Bhagavata that I 
have seen, are written. This then is the Hindi literary dialect. 
The language, however, which is used as the medium of instruc- 
tion in the Government schools in the North-Western Provinces, 
and in which the books published by the Educational Department 
are written, is now regarded as the Standard Hindi, and its gram- 
matical structure is identical with that of the Urdu spoken by 
the Mussalmans. This is rather the dialect in which the Hindus 
of the different provinces in Northern India communicate with 
each other, than that which they speak in their own province . 

The Panjabi has also several dialects; but little is known about 
them. Oriyi resembles the Bengali in so many respects that one 
of them may be considered a dialect of the other. The similarity 
between the Hindi and the Panjabi is also very great. 

I will now give short specimens of these dialects. 

I Marathi : 

%STO g r^ £r rrroff ttt swIh srufar 3n$fH5«ii«4Y Sr 

<1^0 sstrnr sttsto srnfc met 

smffa st stott snrrft *r f§Tsn*fr srfTTmH snft 

rrPTTT ^rf^nr sbtpt i if ■ 'it <.'PJT 'ttnjrrr 

%Sjt ^ snff s n % ' ^rf T 3h£ Trnjsrm TTfflr^ • 

( From an old Bakhara or Chronicle of Shivaji. ) 

Some counsellors supplicated the lady-mother in an bumble 
attitude saying s ‘ If you will burn ourself by fire, thq kingdom 
which has been aoquixed goeB to ruin this very day; and it will 
48 ( R. Q. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL IV. ] 
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Happen that the king will not bear life; the name of Shahaji.Maha- 
raj and Shiva ji Maharaj will not remain in the world. Therefore, 
your ladyship, looking to all these things, should make the king 
eit in your lap ( protect ), and, not resorting to fire, render your 

mind firm, and live. If you do this (burn yourself), it will plainly 

appear to all the world that you destroyed the race of the M aba- 
raj.' Thus they prevailed on her to live. 

II Gujarati : 

iff srrr wnrwnfr *r£ i «p»t 

q®3n?fT*3$Ttff3t?uf tfsr stnfrff 3ntft% 

& 3% fifWftftw ?TTTT fTTPRt wftwr flfft tTTTT SfT^T 

*rr i ®»r ester 3tTT3n% i 

( From Mr. Mansukhar&ma’s Nala-Damayantl. ) 

Damayanti felt greatly astonished and was in doubt whether 
it was a reality or a dream. While moving on, engaged in various 
such thoughts, she saw an Asoka tree. Going there she said : “0 
lovely Asoka, having regard to the greatness of thy name, destroy 
my $oka ( sorrow ) and deserve that name. ” But who would 
answer ? 

HI Sindhi : 

(iRik fctsfr TTf $3113 !TT% fkfegt 'TT'f^TTg ft I cTfir^ STjfopST 
i <%3rt S| atfk vr ng ftarrojtr fa* 

I 5H falfr lit SJ f 3TT UTTHt fa* *$ Hit q^lTSft 

faarf & eft * \ VetfagT%UTg3T 57 STmft I 

( From the story of Rai Diaca in Major Stack's Grammar. ) 

There was a Patis&ha ( king ) of the name of Rai Diaca. HiB 
sister begged of a Fakir : '* Sire, give me a son. ” The Fakir said 
to her : “ A son will be ( born ) to thee, but he will out off the 
head of Rai Diaca. ” She said, “Accursed be (lit. fall into a 
wilderness.) the son who should cut off my brother's head. ” But 
the Fakir's word cannot prove vain. In a few days the woman 
gave birth to a son. 

IV Panjabi: 

?rt ifer erfa *lta*T k <r**5fr ok* srifctfr 

WaT C k i ^®r Ngh ft 71% ep gft erf 

MWWnfl n$yr k ut ftvr* IkT 1 1 if *tu efts* efaft m faaft 
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ww hfr k nn ft nn inters wrtiFiTpnlsfa 

Vftnl wTwt^rfrl i 

( From the Janamapfikh!. ) 

Then again Bfibe Nfinakjl said : “ 0 Pandit, hear. Is the reli- 
gious holiness of Brahmans and Ksatriyas preserved by the 
saored thread or by good deeds ? Hear, 0 Pandit, if one who is 
invested with the sacred thread does wicked deeds, does he 
remain a Brahman or Ksatriya or become a Candida ?*' When 
&rl Guru Bfibe jl spoke thus, ail the people that were sitting there 
were astonished. Then they began to exclaim : “ 0 God, he is 
still but a ohild, and bow wonderfully he speaks ! ” 

V Hindi: 

fwrr yum gw fafa <nr ft arm h anm i 

farm nkr naapr q»<r *ror i irr v\rrg- *rirr % f*i7T Her sns* y i C r ryt ftrg 

nftft wifa a? i fan ent si nr suo B*t sfrc 

wnt enu whw nsr enw ft gl g aft wrgtf • 

( Premasfigara, ohap. 38. ) 

Having said so much, he made many attempts to throw out 
his ( Krana’s ) hand, but none was of any use. At last, he was 
suffocated and his belly burst out. Then he fell down, and 
blood flowed horn his body in torrents. At that time the oow- 
herd boys came one after another and began to see ; and Sr! 
Krsna went forward and stood in the Bhade of a Kadamba tree 
in the forest. 

VI Braj: 

snr nn wawiftnft qft ft nro nftw fan I m nuft 

fft§% ug famT i%ft ft uru fta ft nn <rsr <?er hwt ftw ftw ug 
nft i ftv sftffifkreft anwn ft ftftn nm% fan$ vnrft nn nonnft 
farf^% ns» ftg ftg urn arrsrrf i ftr ug Tgft ft ftn nronr nfa? 
met «n«4 ft vffrm fa frsgmft frg ft I ^ -nggrTTfa nw ftft% 
Ste nf i nn gw gft wnr ft* hit nw vrft nronsn snftn i 

( From the Story of the Manifestation of Govardhaaantthjl.) 

When all the inhabitants of Vraja beard that Devadamana 
was greatly fond of cows, they all joined and resolved that all 
who had oows should each present one or two. And the inhabi- 
tants of Vraja joined and caused esoh of the twenty-four villages 
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about the mountain ( Govard'r.rn 1 to present one or two cows 
each. And it was resolved ;Vmt in the twenty villages he whose 
cow should first oalve should present the calf to Devpdamana. 
In this way thousands of cows were presented to the Prosperous 
One. Then he used the milk, curds, butter and whey of the cows 
in his home. 


VII Bengali ’ 

$?%? 3TTC TO 3TO5T 3TTTO TTO VST ftgWTO 

stsifw sit, % *tru. TOwt sufw 

I TOTJt^Wff ?TPT PTtUT 3T^fVT THf , TOrft «n*T UW 

nr? i jf sprs ^t# utT crsrr ftfrr a^mi ear ft t rff* 

srou vn% ^TT-fnftr err# ifisrfuif sraf# towt qn? to 

* froTf *rt frreTf#-gf# wott sft — ' jttpr nrnrr ftes% 

' '"id i y-sfm vn^-trmrr um> fofw eft »«t% f^r—Hrmr fT#y 

*T 5 7T ^mt I 

( From Peary Chand’s Alaler gharer dul&la- a Kulina Marriage.) 

Will you hear then? That year at the time when I was 
suffering from intermittent fever, remained lying in bed day aDd 
nigbt, and bad no strength to rise and stand, my lord ( husband ) 
came. I had not seen what sort of a man my husband was since 
I ceased to be an infant. Nothing is more valuable to a woman 
than her husband. I had thought that my suffering would 
become alleviated, if he sat by my side for a few minutes ( lit. 
two dandas ) and spoke with me. Dear sister, you will not 
believe me when I say that, as soon as he stood by my side, 
he said, “ It is sixteen years since I married you and went away. 
You are one of my wives. I come to you, being in need of money, 
and will go back soon. I spoke to your father ; but he put me 
off. Do pull out the ornament in your arm (round the wrist), 
and give it to me.” 

VIII Oriyi •• 

«? wfTT wfsjjp gray an% srfjprcfc 3 tt toi$ nrflr 

3T7# TVS- 3TTW snwy gRTf TTTfr 5TT# SRf 3TT*# 3TO 

y*iPT $ vrrj i y fran 5 rfwr yy es/ear srf^ *rfrr 5 # vrm* ut% 
if mm tti ;rr£ 

( Fables published by fche.Oeloutta School Book Sooiety. ) 
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A oertain gnat sitting on a horn of an ox, and , with pride 
thinking itself heavy, said, “O ox, if in oonsequence of my sitting 
you feel heavily weighted, tell me, and I will fly away to another 
spot. ” Hearing these words the ox said, “O gnat, I had not even 

the slightest idea that you were sitting on me.” 

* * * * 

In these extracts there are a great many words whioh on 
examination will be found to be derived from Sanskrit through 
the Prakrits ; in other words, the vernaoular forms will he found 
to be the same as, or further developments of, the Prakrit forms. 

Thus we have the following : — 

( No. I ) 

Pr. or %t%ar. Skr. with the termination f*r 

ohanged to fat. 

«TT of unfif, Pr. or W in arsfr nom. sing., Skr. 3um. 

<TOT, Pr. <m. Skr. jt*t in sr vr f n . 

% of %#, from Pr. or sm, Skr. ®?T, 3T being a termination 
often used in the Prakrits. 

sr, Pr. 3T3i or am, Skr. mp*, at being a suffix used in the Prakrits 
generally, and sometimes in Sanskrit also. 

Apabbr. Pr. (jafc or Skr# Buch & form bs 
by analogy, for ipm. 

3TTJT, Pr. 3TW, Skr. 3TU. 

3fT of amt, Pr. arr, Skr. m. 
mft, Pr. Skr. 

3T of itffer, Pr. 3TT, Skr. TV in Wmftt. 
ft, Apabhr. qft, Pr. q*nit, Skr. 

Ug of Uffll, Pr. Skr. ^ in 
si hr, Pr. mur, Skr. ?tm. 
am, Pr. am, Skr. am*, 
ft offflr, Pr. ft, Skr. in 
fT, Pr. ffft, Skr. 

% of Pr. 1% as in Skr. ff. 

or Pr. Skr. mmr. The f[ of Sanskrit, Prakrit, 

Hindi &o., is in Marathi changed to w.. 

^ of ^T3m and *RT, Pr. ^ as in ^JOT, Skr. Vf as in 
st, Pr. and Skr. same. 
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m of Pr. m as in art, Skr. uriWfc 
«m, Pr. ***, Skr. sa$. 

% of Pr. *T3T or 5TXT, Skr. m. 

Pr. g|, Sk. TS, VB being a Prakrit suffix. 

Apabhr. 3T f*r, Pr. ff^T, Skr. f^T. 
of Pr. in Skr. 

( No. U ) 

jft, Apabhr. mr, Pr. mk, Skr. mtfl, 
elMj Px. , Skr. ^JT. 

3»%, Pr. 31% ?, Skr. 3T55T. 

<W, Pr. TO, Skr. TO in TO1%. 

%, from such Pr. and Skr. forms as %, %, %«r or %k Sc c. 

Pr. ^*T or 3?3T, Skr. for the crude 
fTT3, Apabhr. TO, Pr. Sknt, Skr. 

TOf sing, of TOT, Apabhr. or kTO and arpft.Pr.gf^kf.Skr.iysr. 
TO as in No. I. 

TOW, Pr. TO*, Skr. TO*. 

#3t, Apabhr. Pr. %3%, Skr. VZ*:. 

TO, Pr. ?n¥, Skr. 

TOk, from Pr. 3TT3T3Tf, or Skr. TOTO:. 

TO, Pr. TO, Skr. TOI as in TOWfifr. 

%, Pr. 3TTTOI, Skr. 3TTC%. 

KIT of KTTT, Apabhr. g?TT for SgTOT, being the Skr. 
and TOT, TOT. 

•TTW, Pr. TOW, Skr. TOW. 

TTW, Pr. TOT, Skr. T$T. 

WTT of WITT, Apabhr. Wfir for WgTOT, Of being the Pr. of Skr. 

and tot for TOT. 

TO, Pr. TO, Skr. ?TO. 

W, Pr. gaff, Skr. 3K:. 

%D[, Pr. 'p'3'JI, Skr. TO 3*T:. 

TOT, Pr. anw, Skr. TOT. 

{ No. Ill ) 

TO ol TOW, Pr. and Skr. TOW, w being suffix. 
it, Apabhr. £TOT, Pr. *3n%, Skr. HJM'W*- )• 

TO$ of Px. %f%, Skr. %TOW- 
Pr. UT#, Skr. 
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tfrf, Pr. mtit, Skr. smft 

K. of Apabhr. JTf, Pr. Hf, Skr. min. 

3J, Pr. 3Wf) Skr. 5*:. 

ifr of iftifr, Apabhr. tfT, Pr. gj, Skr. gww» 

Pr. *T, Skr. afT. 

TTf, Pr. Skr. TFJTT. 

f%T of Pr. f%T, Skr. 

W, Pr. **•, Skr. *>f. 

*TT3\ Pr. Hirait, Skr. wry??:. 
vm, from Pr. for Skr. WW. 
row, Pr. f$W, Skr. ftm. 

«t, Pr. #, Skr. W:. 

Pr. Skr. ^T*T. 

wnp, Pr. JTTT3TT, Skr. * ng<fe T 

*Jt from Pr. TO, Skr. fwNs, and f or V, a suffix. 
fttW, Apabhr. f^wyr, T being a termination often used, Pr. 
%Hf, Skr. ftw. 

3rn, Pr. sm, Skr. 3RT of smfft. 

(No. IV) 

irt, Pr. nfit, Skr. srt^m. 

*Pf, as in No. II. 
g, Pr. j, Skr. f**. 

gat, Pr. 5®r as in 5Wf, Skr. spir as in 
Pr. stwNtw , Skr. 
k, from am, Pr. and Skr. 

*rar, Apabhr. «r^J, Pr. Skr. *nw : , i. e. W with suffix tr. 

Sk, Pr. % or 3^, Skr. or uS?. 

<TW In <TPf, Pr. qrc, Skr. JTPT as in M rut (ft. 
m, Pr. 3WT, Skr. 3WT. 

VT, as in Nos. I and II. 

f of as in No. I. 

stf, Pr. ST#, Skr. 

ff, Apabhr. «TJ, Pr. CW, Skr. <t*. 

^RT of G Rl%, Pr. fkfaar , Skr. with suffix f*. 
ftsr, Pr. Skr. x vfcw ; i. e. with suffix «. 

ft, plural from Pr. ftf, Skr. ST:. 

Pr. Skr. frf. 
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TOT, Pr. TOWt, Skr. i. e. *m with er. 

W**T, Pr. WW, Skr. ^JT. 

«W of a*wt, Pr. 3TST, Skr. 3TO. 

of %OT, Apabhr. (RfW, Pr. Skr. 

wnr, Pr. «rw, Skr. sw. 

( No. V ) 

snr of fiRT, Pr. fftnr, Skr. rr* with tw. 

«Bf, as in Nos. II and IV. 
rmr, Pr. fw, skr. im. 
f%n of Pr. %3T, Skr. ®W. 
tft, Pr. iR, Skr. arR. 

Wm, as in No. L 
sr, Pr. Skr. same. 

amr of 3mrr, Pr. stow, Skr. stow. 
m of *wr, Pr. TO, Skr. *Tff. 
as in No. II. 

m of Pr. *TO, Skr. WT*. 
gtf , Pr. SJtfta, Skr. cfrfkw. 

*nf, Pr. Skr. same, 
ffar, Pr. mn, Skr. JT^r. 

*RT«, Pr. iftaiTci or Jftarra, Skr. *fWW. 

xra. Pr. Skr. same. 

afw, Pr. Skr. R$T or f$r. 

am of a^T, as WPTin No. II and ^r*T in No. IV. 

art, Pr. TO, Skr. 37f. 

arm of wnt, Pr. amr, Skr. aw. 

an’ as in No. I. 

srif, Pr. ®Tan, Skr. 3TTUT. 

f3T of $v, as *r in No. 3. 

( No. VI ) 

«*, Pr. TOT, Skr. W*. 

'(& of wtft, Pr. ^TJT, Skr. ?m. 

*Tnr or WT> Pr. wft, Skr. »trar as in &c. 
fro of ntfsj^, Pr. Skr. same. 
f%*r as in No. V. 

aft, Pr. wait, Skr. TO ; i. e. V with the suffix H or WW, 
<t of or fhr, as in No. L 
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fit, Pr. Ht[or fnit, Skr. or Hfs: i. e. fr with Si or 3*9?. 
fW or fTf, Pr. or ft, Skr. St or ^t. 

as in Nos, I, II and IY. 

3Thr, Pr. 3T*r, Skr, am. 

5 vbrffar, Pr. ca r te r, Skr. 

*IW, Pr. *TTH, Skr. BTW. 

I as in No. IV. 

f?t5T of ftfaqo, Pr. «Tm, Skr. fTTOTH, by analogy, for 
mr, Pr. vtH, Skr. m*ct. 

Vff, Apabhr. Pr. ffT, Skr. <TT. 

OTfT of 3ffl\ Pr. i%T, Skr. f*«R. 
tfNr, Pr. tfrcrr, Skr. 

•trr of vA, Pr. and Skr. sft. 

of OT%OT, Pr Skr. 
lit as in Nos. II and IV, 
as in No. I. 

S3T of H#, Pr. ^3fT, Skr. N?T. 
fvr, Pr. m> Skr. 

OT&, Pr. ffo Skr. ffa. 

HUJH, Pr. htow, Skr, «?H«r. 

«S of HOT, Pr. H?H, Skr. Hwf. 
m, Pr. m, Skr. Hf . 

( No. VII ) 

of or as and fPT in Nos. 4 and 6. 

wtTf, Pr. 3fff, Skr. 3m. 

Wlfit, Apabhr. 3r*OTF. Pr. 3TH», Skr. such a form as 3**H9>‘ or 3ttH 
forOTTH. 

OTWT, Pr. W3T, Skr. VOTV. 
ff of V$t or Tf^Tjr, as in No. II. 

TJ of OT$bT, Pr. T5T, Skr. OTSJT. 

Kid in f%*J &c., Pr. 3*mr?, Skr. 3TTHT. 

%, Pr. Ht, Skr. 

HTW of HTf%HT, Pr. «(THM or 3TT3mF, Skr. 3*T*PW. 
ft of or ft%H, as in Nos. I, IV and VI. 

of as in No. IV. 

OTI , Pr. OTT, Skr. nf|. 

HW, Pr. HH, Skr. HH:. 

P, Pr. Skr. fc. 

49 [ R. G. Bhsndarkar't Works, Vol. IV. 1 
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of Pr. Skr. ^T. 
of «r%, Pr. sWftf, Skr. J'Tf^T. 
sfTf, as in Nos. I, IV, and VI. 

3T7 or ^T55\ Pr. Utf$, Skr. 

raw, Pr. aTnr, Skr. Hrar?, by analogy for tlvr*. 

W, Pr. W?, Skr. 

aim of rftwr^, Apabhr. Pr. Skr. QWrot, by analogy, 
for ffswrsq , 

as in Nos. I, II, IV and VI. 

*t or n<T of frariflf as in Nos. I and V. 

»rr of 5TR, as in Nos. I and V. 

STiiT, Pr. f?ST, Skr. S*?r. 

<Tt as in Nos. II, V, and VI. 
ik as ^ in No. I. 

( No. VIII ) 

OT$ir, Pr. SW3T, S kr. JT 5 HP. 
of gf%, as in No. VII. 

3TT<mr, Pr. aronir, Skr. 3n?*r* as in 3TTP«T5fT &o. 
f 5T of f rfr, Pr. f^T, Skr. fw as in ftivft. 

Wf as Nos. II, IV, V and VI. . 

"STr^T, Apabhr. 3T^f, Pr. 3U%, Skr. such a form as or 
for as in No. VII. 
as <pfT in No. I. 

WHi as in No. II, and as ?7nr and 5TU in Nos. IV and V. 

of 3T?, Pr. 7f, Skr. Tg as in 
5TT as in Nos. I, V, and VII. 

3JST as in Nos. IV, VI, and VII. 

5, as g; in No. IV. 

7T3T of <TTT, as HT* in No. IV. 

^ as in No. I. 

<T, Apabhr. PT?, Pr. <Tf, Skr. as ff in No. IV, and Uf in No. VI. 

You will find that in the Marathi passage there are about 58 
different words of which 26 or a few less than a half are derived 
fro n the Sanskrit through the Prakrits ; in the Gujarati there are 
42 out of which 23 or a few more than a half are of the latter 
description-, in the Sindhi the proportion is 38 to 21, ot eomewhat 
greater than a half; in the Panjabi 44 to 23 or a half; in the High 
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Hindi 48 to 23 or a little less than a half; in the Braj 45 to 29, *, e. 
about two-thirds ; in the Bengali 71 to 27, i. e„ about two-fifths; 
and in the Oriya 32 to 15 or a little less than a half. I have not 
taken into consideration other words which do come to us un- 
doubtedly through the Prakrits, hut the etymology of which is 
not so obvious. These would increase the proportion and bring 
it to more than one-half in most of the cases. In this list there 
are three or four words such as srnr, and gg, which may be called 
old Tatsama, since they exist unchanged in the Prakrits, and the 
rest may be oalled old Tadbhavas. 

Now in these passages you will also have seen a large number 
of words such as Jrrsfar, arfjmsT, 3Tr«nr, snr, srtt, srfr, ffrsr, 
JT5PT, WT, &c., which are exactly the same as in 

Sanskrit They could not have existed in those furms in the 
PrakTits, and hence it is clear that they were introduced long 
after the Prakrit period ; and the tendency now-a-days in our 
languages is to introduce more of such words. These may be 
oalled modern Tatsamas. But some of these have undergone 
a corruption sinoe they were adopted. Thus efjt is pronounced 
as UTW ; srfirT, t^rff ; frf, •, and f?qr, cpqT or vfr; 

while the Prakrit corruptions of these are ^«T. pi, tgfwar, UT3T, 
and Such words therefore are modern Tadbhavas. 

At the end of my observations on the Prakrits in the last 
lecture, I gave a list of vocables existing in those dialects which 
are oalled Desiyas by native grammarians, and showed that 
several of them existed in our vernaculars also. We observe 
from the above passages, which contain such words as ?p^rs;r, 
and 'nfftsiTJ, that there are in the modern dialects words of 
an Arabic or Persian origin also. Thus we may distinguish 
these elements in the vocabulary of the vernaculars of No them 
India . — 1. Old Tadbhava, 2. Old Tatsama, 3. Modem Tadbhava, 
4. Modern Tatsama, 5. Desys, 6. Arabic, and 7. Persian. 

In its nature the old Tatsama element is but a small quantity 
and the main skeleton of our languages is made up <>! the oid 
Tadbhava. It forms the principal constituent of the sooecn of 
the middle olasses. The higher classes, however, use the Modern 
Tatsama and Tadbhava element to a much larger extent ; and 
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the language spoken by learned men is heavily loaded with pure 
Sanskrit words. This element has succeeded in driving out a 
very appreciable portion of the first in some of the languages. 
The Bengali contains the largest number of pure Sanskrit words, 
and hence one who knows Sanskrit can master the language in 
but a few weeks. The old Tadbhava element is reduced to the 
smallest minimum in what is called Sadhu bhasS or the speeoh 
of the educated. According to the extent of the modern Tatsama 
or Tadbhava element, the other languages may be arranged in 
the following order Oriya, Marathi, Hindi, Gujarati, Punjabi, 
Sindhi. 

It must, however, be remarked that the modern Tatsamas 
appear in a pure or correct Sanskrit form only in the written 
language. The Bengalis in actually pronouncing these words 
corrupt them in a manner which renders them unrecognizable as 
Sanskrit words ; and often in the same way as the old Prakrit 
speakers did. Thus 3TTFOT is pronounced smT. *Tt^T ntW, 

&c. The same is the case more or less with the speakers of the 
other languages, so that the pure Sanskrit wordB that we meet 
with in the written modern vernaculars, may be considered 
modern Tadbhavas and in rare cases Prakrit Tadbhavas. The 
educated classes, however, in Maharashtra and Gujarat, and to a 
certain extent in the Hindi provinces, pronounce the Sanskrit 
words correctly. The Sindi, however, contains but a few pure 
Sanskrit words ; hence it is rich in the old Tadbhava element, 
while it draws largely upon the Persian and Arabic. 

This foreign element is used in our dialects, principally in 
political matters. Persian and Arabic words are also used in 
the concerns of ordinary life, but their number is limited. The 
higher classes and learned men very rarely use them ; while that 
element enters largely into the speech of the Mahomedans in the 
different provinces and the Parsis. And the Mahomedans in the 
Hindi area use such a large number of these words that their 
language is by some considered an independent dialeot and called 
Urdu, but it differs from the High Hindi in nothing further than 
in the use of these foreign words. 

But though the vocabulary of our languages is thus composite, 
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the grammar is in every way the same that they have inherited 
from the Prakrits. Here there is no mixture of different elements. 
A good many of the forms now in use have been constructed since 
the Prakrit period ; but, as I hope to show you, they are simply 
combinations or adaptations of existing Prakrit forms. Thus we 
will divide our examination of the vernaculars into three branches. 
( I ) In the first we will trace out the Sanskrit words which were 
transformed in the Pali and the Prakrits in the various ways we 
have noticed, and discover the operation of the same or other 
laws in their further transformation, if they have undergone any, 
as also in the transformation of other words which remained 
unchanged in the Prakrits or were imported from Sanskrit at a 
later period. ( II ) In the second we will trace out the Prakrit or 
ApabhramSa grammatical forms ; ( III ) and in the third, examine 
the new or reconstructed forms and find out the principles upon 
which they have been made up. 

The phonetic changes which the words of a living language 
undergo involve, as a general rule, economy of exertion in its 
widest sense ; but there are some which do not, or whioh require 
increased effort. Economy may sometimes be effected in more 
ways than one. For instance, the assimilation of vowels to 
oonsonants may he effected by changing at to WT and thence 
to or to q and f. Some people have a predilection fox 
the former, others for the latter. Again, one mode of change 
may be economical to some and another opposed to it to others. 
Thus the assimilation involved in the less open vowels f and 3 is 
of importance to some, but of little consequence to olhers; and 
they prefer the economy arising from the change of these vowels 
to 3T, since this does not require any movement of the tongue or 
the lips. Here then we have two kinds of peculiarities. Again, 
if an ordinary change has a very comprehensive range or is 
almost universal in a language, and if other ordinary changes do 
not keep pace with it, and are to be found only in a limited 
number of instances, that ordinary change must be considered 
to be due to a peculiar vocal habit or incapacity. The assimila- 
tion of conjuncts and of the diphthongs in the Pali and the Pra- 
krits, and the elision of uninitiai consonants in the latter, are 
changes of this nature. And finally, there is all the greater reason 
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for attributing changes that Involve no eoonomy or necessitate 
greater exertion, suoh as the ohange of dentals to cerebrals or of 
spnants to surds, to vocal peculiarities. These several kinds of 
peculiarities give distinct individualities, so far as the external 
forms of words are concerned, to languages derived from' one and 
the same primitive language. Thus then, some phonetic ohanges 
are special or peculiar, and others ordinary. 

We will now take up in order the instances observable in the 
Pali and the Prakrits of these two kinds of changes and traoe 
them in the vernaculars, and also endeavour to find out whether 
these dialects have preserved any of the Pali and Prakrit pecu- 
liarities or developed new ones. 

And first as regards vowela The following are some of the in- 
stances with the vernacular forms of the words in which Sanskrit 
VT is ohanged to w, f , or 3 in the Prakrits 

l Table 1 : Skr. ar ohanged to ar ] 

Sfcr. «1%: skin, Pr. sffc, M. *TW in *mt. 

Skr. rubbed away, slender, Pr. VgT, G. and H. VT as a 
verbal base in V3TJ and Vi^TT. 

Skr. soft, Pr. U3T, M. and G. JT3T. 

Skr. fVU: bull, Pr. srgft, H. UVTf. 

Skr. 3 »«ir: proper name, Pr. ssvft, M. G. H. or l»r*ST. 

Skr. ?T>nT straw, Pr. gut, M. gwr. 

[ Table 2 : Skr. gr ohanged to f ] 

Skr. pity, Pr. 1%VT, M. sffv, 

Skr. heart, Pr. ifsTst, H. B. 0. ffa or ftm, old M. ftd. 
Mod. M. ft^rr, s. fksrrf , G. gfur, P. 

Skr. sweet, Pr. f&5, P. fitgr, H. rfar, B. O. for, G.iftt S.fifcjt. 

SS: seen, Pr. frit, G. sfrat, S. tfrit. 
tfe: sight, Pr. r* fir, M. H. fa or ^t#r. 

of is seen, Pr. M. in i ^yOi , P, f^r 
in %mrr, S. in O for in 

Skr. qprra: jackal, Pr. G. B. %UT5t, H. fatTTT. 

Skr. ^»rr pity, disgust, Pr. fvtoTT, H. for, p. fag, 
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skr. *nr»r horn, Pr. ftir, m. b. o. fiN, a h. **r, p. ft*, g ; 

fay. 

Skr. Sift: husbandry, Pr. fa#, H. S. faw in and fawm. 

Skr. SIT thirst, Pr. fam, P. %t, a. itf. 

Skr. yg: a vulture, Pr. ftyt, 8. fog, M. G. H. »fhr, M. famr or 
f*NT¥‘; also, B. fo?T, W and T being the same termination, 

S. 

Skr. I??r- death, Pr. H. #*. 

Skr. 1** ghee, Pr. fotf, O. ft*, G. H. P. B. #, S. ftf . 

Skr. fTOtit: name of a deity, Pr. ftf«rr$, H. fk^r. 

Skr. HTHre* mother's house, Pr. mrm:, or Wist, M. mtf, G. 
w£l« or uftflT. 

Skr. father’s house, Pr. or four, H. G.#*y. 

[ Table 3 : Skr. changed to 3r. j 

Skr. to ask, Pr. 5W, P. in 5**nnr, S. sw in 5*3S, H. G. 
W in iJFTT-j, M. SB" in 

Skr. rained, Pr. 1ST, P. 1ST. S. sat, G. I* in sat 

Skr. mu rain, Pr. mafft, M. <TT3W, H. mww. 

Skr. straight, Pr. M. T5[, 

Skr. ft?*: father, Pr. for#, S. P. far 1 . 

Skr. TTDpmfST mother's sister, Pr. *T3fa*T, H. ##, M. ftnr#. 
The others have WT#, probably by dropping W. 

Skr. t$y: a bee, Pr. *npt, M. #IT. 

The word has ^ in the Prakrits according to the gram- 
marians, but ftafr also must have existed ; so also vy has ftyh 

Some of the above words have two forms in the Prakrits, but 
since one of them does not oocur in any of the vernaculars, it has 
been omitted. There are other words having two or even three 

1 Mr. Beams considers the 3 of the S. pfe, UTC, &c., to be the nom. sing, 
termination and not a transformation of the Sanskrit qp. But he is evidently 
wrong, sinoe this j appears in the oblique oases also, as fr^sfr, & c -i 

while the nom. sing, j does not, as in *«“• sing- of “a oountry. ” 
The words have 3 1 even in those language, Buob as the F. and M., which have 
discarded the nom. sing. ^ and it appears even in the feminine word Wf 
which cannot take the maaouline termination 3". 
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Prakrit forma, one of which occurs in one of the vernaculars, and 
the other or others in another. Thus : — 

[Table 4 - Skr 


Skr. ijvnt straw, 


Skr. WW. done. 


Skr. ITT: dead, 


Skr. Y3(: old, 


Pr. 


Pr. 


Pr. 


Pr. 


Skr. fWn: back. 


Pr. 


its different changes. ] 

( Pali H. fita in ffcm 
\ Pr. M. ?TO, P. 3*T in (JW- 

or l%sfr, G. ^T*t, H. %UT, P. 
sftm S. iw or 

srat, S. M. % for m or car in 
B. or in k&*, O. CfT. 

fgsft, G. S. gait, H. garr. 

M. for m in i»3T. 

f Ift.fG. IfT, s. f¥t, H. P. 5JT, O. 
I fr, B. ftn. 

S aft, s. arrt, H. P. «rvr, B.O. ac, M. 
] dial., arc in the sense of “large”, 
f G. agt, M. G. S. WZ in and 
l atrt, meaning “ elder/' 

f a?. M. ary, G/aiy, as in ari, a car- 
I buncle. 

{ %, P. %, G. H. *fcr, O. fty, B.fty 
i or ft?. 
l35, G. *y, P. sft- 
[ tfftWT or «ft3a, M. mrft, H. aft 
\ or HT#, G. B. O. writ. 

I f^TT, G. H. P. fitft, S. faft. 

anpar, G. S. P. H. air or mf, G. 
H. ma\ 0. B. art and HTfCT 
contracted to Sft, meaning ‘ a 
woman’ generally. 
mzm, S. P. H. arar or nrer. 

M. ara and G. P. H. B. 0. ar are 
from Pr. araT. Skr. amr. 

( UTfat, G. S. P. H. B. O. aif or 
( arf, anaft, M. S. r. an or arar. 

As the Pali and the Prakrit alphabet, on account of these changes, 
has no ar, so do the vernacular alphabets not possess it. Sanskrit 
words containing the vowel have, however, been recently import- 
ed into the languages; but since even in those words, it is not 
correctly pronounced except by a few learned men, it cannot be 
said really to exist in vernacular speech, notwithstanding the 
use of those words. The usual modern pronunciation of the 
vowel is t, ft, a, or 3TC\ 


Skr. gftw earth, Pr. 


Skr. iTn^ST mother, Pr 


Skr. brother, Pr. 


; 

»»* s 


* anft unr kes serf* B » M&hsbhsrata, 
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Another characteristic change we noticed in the Prakrits is 
the BOftening of ? and 3" to and 3Tt before double consonants. A 
good many words so changed have descended to the vernaculars. 

Thus 

[ Table 5 : Skr. ? and 3 softened before conjuncts] 

Skr red lead, Pr. fw?ffr or M. %|T, H. G. B. 

S. 

Skr. 1%!T: a kind of tree, Pr. or ftrrg, M. or 
Skr. 1%^: a ball, a bundle, Pr. fnnfr or WTr, M. ^TST-^T^T , H. P. 
f^fer, G. Pret, S. Pr?t or ftfr. 

Skr. g refru , a volume, Pr. 'fc'Usft, H. P. TTUr and qt'jft, M. G. 
<Thft, S. qta and <frw, 0. <TT*ft, B. jtfr or g?fr. 

Skr. W&-- a mallet, Pr. wt^TTf, M. H. G. HPTT, S. B. 

O. QgT. 

Skr. gpjg value, Pr. H. M. JTR5, O. gj7, G. gp*. 

Skr. ggTT a kind of grass, Pr. gfcgr, M. *fhur in «il*KWhOT, H. P. 
#refT, s. G. mvr, o. g^rr. 

Skr. grfT: free, Pr. wi=ffr, M. P. Wfar in G. wrt in JTt^, 

S. O. gfoCT. _____ 

Skr. a side of the belly or abdomen, Pr. H. 

P. or #3-, G. s. f%, M. from Pr. 

Skr. gsg: a bunch, Pr. gT^, B. Sl%, Sii?, or utOT, O. nfa, 
M. gfar, H. P. gsarr, G. g^rf, S. fg*fr ( by transposition ) or *Tt$T. 

Skr. white leprosy, Pr. sRTg', M. $fg, H. G. 'bte, S. 

B. gfor, or 0. or $?. 

Skr. Wfc elbow, Pr. qsfcgfr, M. «m, G.sptatH 
Skr. the trunk of an elophant, Pr. gpJgT, M. ttTd , P. sil”, 
H.gw or G. $C, S. gft, B. 0. 94,® , O. t 
Skr. 5^, mouth, Pr. rfpJ¥, M. tffe. 

Skr. a puddle, Pr. M. ^ifir, G. $41, W^- 

Skr. 5 ^ foolish, Pr. or gtm, H. P. gfrg, S. gff, gPrt, M. 

Skr. a pot-belly, Pr. H. P. M. G. 

The G. ‘ to pronounce’ from Skr. and Pr. 3WTT, sflar*^ 

‘ to transgress ’ from Skr. Pr. SBf , G. M. srrts*. H. 

‘ to vomit ’ from Pr. ST^TT, Skr. 3%, are also later instances 

of the operation of the same law. 

60 l B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV J. 
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The change of f to ^ is, according to the grammarians, optional 
in the Prakrits and that of ST to 3Tf necessary. But in both cases 
we find two forms in the vernaculars. Still the prevailing forms 
in the latter are those in si'f, while those in T are rare, and mostly 
to be found in Bengali and Oriya, which languages, and more 
especially the first, have a predilection for 3", in which case it is 
possible they may have changed the Prakrit 3Tf to S’. 

In the Pali and Prakrits, the and sit in these cases are short; 
but the vernaculars, having dropped one of the following double 
consonants, have, according to a general rule to be noticed here- 
after, lengthened tiie vowels. When instead of a double conso- 
nant, there is a conjunct of a nasal and a mute as in and 
iflW, the nasal consonant is reduced to a simple anusvara or 
nasal sound, so as to give to the conjunct the character of a 
simple consonant, and the ^ or sit is pronounced long as in 
and aiir. In this manner, though the Prakrit short tr and art are, 
in the instances in which we possess an evidence of their 
existence, lengthened, I think in some of the vernaculars at least 
we have these vowels. For in a good many instances in Marathi 
and Gujarati and 3Tt are pronounced short. There is a rule 
which in Marathi is almost universal, and in Gujarati often 
observable, in virtue of which the accent or the whole weight of 
the sound of a word falls on the final 3TT or of nouns in the 
former, and the final 3Tt or 3T in the latter ; and the preceding 
vowels are rendered short while in the original Sanskrit and in 
Hindi they are long. Thus : — 

[ Table 6 : Treatment of long vowels in Prakrit and 
Modern Vernaculars ] 

Skr. a worm, Pr. # 1 ^, H. afsTST, M. %ST. 

Skr. a nail, Pr. H. SsTSJT, M. faaffT. 

Skr. a well, Pr. H. SjSTT, G. fVt. 

Skr. leopard, Pr. < % cT 3 Tt, H. ^<TT, M. f%?TT, G. f%Ht. 

Skr. a bangle, Pr. H. ^gT, M. ^3T, G. 

Skr. lime, Pr. H. M. 1?TT, G. 

And many more instances might be given. Similarly in 
Marathi the preceding long vowels are shortened when the termi- 
nations of the oblique cases are applied, as in 
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S’Trar, Ss5T3T, &c., dative singulars of ‘beggary,’ 
<fa? * crop, ' sfty * a worm, ’ ‘ flour, ' 3^ ‘sun, ’ *53? ‘ hunger,’ 

‘ molasses, ’ &o. If so, then by a necessary law of Marathi 
speeoh, the <? and art of *t?rr ‘ gone,’ ‘ done,’ XZT ‘ a gather- 
ing,’ Snm ‘as much,’ ggT ‘sweetmeat,’ ^lyT* ahorse,’ rstaSWr 
‘ charcoal, ’ *ThRT ' the ankle,’ 3tfyT ‘ a pair,’ &c., and of $tutw ' to 
oowdung, ’ yferrer ‘ to a field,’ ‘ to a market, ’ ifow ‘to a child,’ 
ntm^'to a race,' ‘toa thief,’ 3tTnr ‘to a boy,' &o„ must be 
short. And if the Marathi speaker will compare his pronunciation 
of fcar, qftr, ftur, ntar, &o., with that of &2T, starry, storm, ntam, 
q fr r fl , &c., he will find that the quantity of and 3Tf in these latter 
words is shorter than in the former. Similarly, in Gujarati the first 
<T and ait of rksfr ‘how large, ’ ‘ a mad man,’ ‘ end, ’ HTT ‘ an 

upper storey,’ *T®t ‘a gathering, ’*3Ta5T ‘ lap,’ ^ryt ‘ahorse,’ 
pi. ‘ rice,’ <fkaft ‘broad,’ qtofT pi. ‘ three-quarters,’ JTBTit ‘ jessamine, ’ 
C t a gqt 'charcoal,' &c., must be short. In Gujarati the penultimate 
vowel of a monosyllabic root is, as in Hindi, sho, toned in the 
causal, as in rJHTi ‘to adhere,’ 55*TTli ‘to cause to adhere,’ ‘join,’ 
vn^i ‘ to run,’ vnTsi ‘ to cause to run,’ tfl^i ‘to learn,’ ‘ to 

teach,’ ‘to sew,’ ‘to cause to sew,’ srt?5 ‘to fear,’ 

‘to terrify,’ &c. But in Hindi the short vowels that take the place 
of <T and art are f and as in ini'll ‘ to show from to see, 

‘ to cause to wash’ from vfhrt 'to vash,’ &c. But in Gujarati 
the H" and ait are not changed to f and 3 but remain, as in 
‘ to show,’ ‘to cause to take’ from §*£ ‘to take,’ Ut^T¥5 ‘ to 

cause to wash ’ from sjtsrf ‘to wash,’ ‘ to show ’ from 3Tt35 

‘to see,’ &c„ which they cannot do by the general rule if they are 
long. They must therefore be pronounced short. And as a 
matter of fact, it will be found that the Gujarati people in these 
and several other cases, give a short sound to these vowels. In 
the Malvani dialect of Marathi sit is very often pronounced 
like the English o in pot, and cr lijce e in pel. In Bengali the ait 
to whioh 3T is converted in ordinary speech is also broad and 
short, and we have reason to believe that both *T and ait when 
they really occur in words, are often pronounced short in that and 
the Bhojpuri and other dialects of Bihar and Mithila. 

It may be urged against one of the arguments I have used, 
that if the * and ait in ^ and nfffW are short, the first W in 
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fraTO 'to the hand,’ ‘to the ear,’ &o., must also be short, and 
consequently these vowels must be changed to sr. But a? is not 
necessarily the short form of 3FT, or STT the long form of 3T. For 
in pronouncing 3TT the lips and the upper and lower parts of the 
mouth are much more widely apart from each other than in 
pronouncing 3T-, so that the difference between the two is not 
simply of quantity but of quality also. The first ap- of such words 
as gPTRT and HT?RT ‘maddened,’ is therefore short art; that is, in 
pronouncing it, the vocal organs are in the same condition as in 
pi onouncing long atr, but the time occupied is shorter than in the 
case of the latter. The ar that we have got in Sanskrit is short, 
but in most of the vernaculars we have a long 3T which takeB 
longer time to pronounce than the Sanskrit 31, while theoondition 
of the vocal organs is the same. The final 3T of words is silent in 
the vernaculars, but at the same time the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is lengthened. Thus 3nr ‘ virtue ’ is, as a Sanskrit word, 
pronounoed gu-na, but in Marathi and Gujarati it is gun; and 
in Hindi gun; Sanskrit gu-da ‘ molasses ’ iB in Marathi gul; 
Sanskrit tTO ti-la ‘ sesamum ’ i6 in Marathi and Gujarati til and 
Hindi til. In the same way. the word Tt I is in Sanskrit pronounc- 
ed ra-fha, but when in vernacular pronunciation it becomes rath, 
the a is not the short sr, but ai pronounced long, as if the word 
were ra-ath. without a pause between the two as. The long 31 and 
the short are found side by side in such a word as W^T, which as 
pronounced in Sanskrit is mndana with three consonants each 
followed by the Sanskrit or short 31. In the modern languages, 
however, the first syllable has its 31 as in Sanskrit, but that of the 
second is lengthened, and in the last it is dropped, and the word 
thus becomes madaau. 

This peculiarity of softening Z and 7 to and sit has been pre- 
served by the vernaculars. It is not necessary that a conjunct 
consonant should follow. Thus • — 

[ Table 7 : change of z and g' short <T and 3lf in 
Modern Vernaculars. ] 

Hindustani 

RTPTT or hJtrt to mock, from Skr. ffefgWM. 

f%?rra or morning, from Skr. Py. fajprt. 
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HWT invitation, from Pr. Skr. ftlHvy. 

tfTCT pleasing, from Skr. Pr. gpiv. 

gjTW or agreeable, from Pr. f5T9*T for such a Sanekrit 
form as 

W8TT or PTT front or van-guard the first part of whioh is from 
Pr. g$, Skr. gtf; 

or a wooden mortar, from Skr, 

Gujarati 

*Ttti in W'n&if face, from Pr. iff, Skr. its. 

ifa ground, the M. and H. form being- if, 

3TtT in 3T?rgT, Pr. TSTaft, Skr. or iifT a family priest 

from Skr. Pr. ii. 

Marathi 

itfvr a couple, from Pr. fJrgoT, Skr. rasgH: to mock, Skr. 

the lock of hair on the head, from Pr. r5i&nrr3TT, Skr. 
w^r or *#(k in front, of which WRT is from if as above ; 
afMt ( dial. ) from Pr. 3iT3Tf as above; ravST or ftVCT a kind of 
flower. 

Panjabi 

% or%5 poison, from Pr. l%i, Skr. m; fir? or TJ father, for Pr. 
f^T3tr, Skr. invitation, from Pr. HtPrt, Skr. WfT 

van-guard, as above; end, from Pr. 7T3T, Skr. 

Bengali 

cftitT door, for Pr. J3TFT; tjPr a razor, for Pr. ftw, Skr. SJ^:; 
B. 0. tfri mustache, for far, Pr. STi, Skr. =5*TSJ; ?Tfi or 5pT to hear, 
for Pr. iur; fsTUTtf or a jackal, for Pr. Skr. SJTO-'. 

The and 3Tf, to whioh f and 7 are thus reduced must be short, 
since there is no reason here why the quantity should be increased. 

Of the instances in whioh long T and 3T are softened to long 
cr and art in the Prakrits, the vernaculars have retained the 
following : 

[ Table 8 : change of f and to long ^ and srtj 

Skr. myrohalan, Pr, M.%fST, G. H. P. #tt, 

S. sfaft, 
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Skr. betel leaf, Pr. fNtW, H. P. H**T*y, M. nWte, inwWt aft 
a seller of betel leaves, G. h$1a& in flrftjiV. 

Skr. Pr. «JTT, M. «JTT. 

More modern instances of this change are : — 

[ Table 9 : the same changes in more modern words ] 

H. sftjj or $ 5 , B. , a lemon. 

H. tpr or nty mustache, Pr. or wg. 

G. in that manner, from Skr. 

G. to scatter, from Pr. f^fT, Skr. 

G. #eni to pull, for H. tfrsRr. 

O. hunger, for the qpE or yyr of the others. 

Of the few instances in which f is softened to srin the Prakrits, 
the vernaculars have retained J3T5T in the M. G. ITaffT, H. O. 

raff and P. rayff or raff- Though does not occur, still 

<nr which stands for srf?t in this word is preserved in several 
words, as M. w«TT ‘ echo, ’ for Skr. srfforsy, Traffic ‘the uvula’ for 
Skr. srfifftrgT. qranrr or vsvn^ir, H. qcanrf for Skr. ni frag ' u n & c. 
No more instances of this change are given by the grammarians, 
but, as observed in the last lecture, the substitution of st for f or 
T in one of the two or more places in which it occurs in some 
words indicates a tendency in the Prakrits towards this change. 
The vernaculars have got more instances. Thus 

[ Table 10 : f changed to 3T ] 

M. G. S. <fT*w examination, test, H. P. B. 0. 9W, Skr. 

Pr. ; also the verb 

M. H. P. G. to see closely, Skr. f^W, Pr. 

M. H. G. fenarof-srT-t, P. to scatter, Skr. Pr. fv- 

ftm, ( S. ). 

H. to divert, amuse, Skr. f%fT. 

H. «ngyr holy ashes, Skr. ftNJtf. 

H. qgw, also sfjhr, sister, Skr. Pr, vngnfr; also qjrr or 

Skr. WT^T, Pr. 

H. or qftTHT, a B. q^, to wear, Pr. Skr, 

qftvrR, 
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M. G. T»T but, ftleo. Pr. S«fr, Skr. gsr. 
M. H. 3TOT an herd, Skr. 

P. TOT a learned man, Skr. qflftjfl. 

P. TPH an omen, Skr. yr^r 


But in Gujarati the tendency has operated very widely, as will 
be seen from the following : — 

[ Table 11 : The same : ¥ or m or f changed to 9T in Gujarati ] 


G. Skr. or Pr. 


?T^t to write.... f&yr 

f*w£ to be spoilt 1^7 

to be got fifty. . . 

sale fayry 

$ynr difficult gsfiw 

to yawn f&fcW 

ffar# a kind of plant - ■ 

WI0H3 a man 


3Tt mere 


c Pr. oraft 
l Apabhr. ffc 


3 T5T T I gt light « 


M. or H. 

•• H. f^RT. 

. M. H. ftTOTT. 

.. M. f^aitf, H. firaHT. 

. M. f^wr, H. fihET. 

■ M. H. zrfZH. 

.. H. foFTRT. 

•• M. gary fir. H. g?*#. 

. M. trpg^r, H. 

} H. RTT. 

c M. ssftr or tot (dial.) 

I H. 3iwn«». 


*7$ a corpse W with 7 M. ?PP?T. 

difficult ftytr M. H. ft’TTT. 

*T35f to swallow fifty M. 

Tmti a dream Pr. iihiftn, Skr. RF, H. Tiro, M. yry or wjr. 

fti - one’s self, bodily— fVRS body M. fyro. 

tW pretext • f^T H. mrr, M. fry. 

thought, anxiety- f^rTT M. 

«I»T virtue, quality TOT M. TOT, H. 57 . 

tT£®T name of Krsna, 

of a man H f^T M. 

yrtfrrm M. gsyjsnr . 


And there are many other instances, such as * to walk, ’ 
7«% ‘ to last, ’ and ‘ to twist,’ the Marathi forms of which 
are fesfcui, and Thus Sanskrit, Prakrit, and even 

foreign words such as ‘known,’ which becomes wraw, change 
their f or T to 3T. The Gujarati people have thus got a habit of 
Careless pronunciation. After forming the contaot necessary fof 
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pronouncing a consonant, they emit the breathj without com- 
pressing it at the palatal or labial position, and thus save the 
trouble of raising the middle of the tongue to the palate, or of 
rounding the lips. 

Under the head of assimilation, the first characteristic vowel 
change observable in the Pali and the Prakrits which we have to 
notice, is that of the Sanskrit if and to T and 3ft. Most of the 
nouns having if and 3ft are in Sanskrit attributives formed from other 
nouns, and as these are formed in other ways in our language we 
cannot expect to find many instances of them. Still there are a 
good many, and enough to show that our vernaculars have inhe- 
rited these Pali and Prakrit transformations of the Sanskrit if 
and 3 ft. Thus : - 

[ Table 12 •• : k and aft changed to and aft. ] 

Skr. ftfftfc red chalk, Pr. ftfor, M. H. fts. 

Skr. pilot, Pr. , H. 

Skr. fts oil, Pr. ftg, M. G. H. ftgy. 

Skr. ftsriftjf; parties to a marriage, Pr. ft^rrftar, G. B. ft&Tf, 
M. ( dial. ) ftf . 

Sk. trr** moss, Pr. M. ^li. 06 , G. H. , B. ftTOPTT. 

skr. ftvsnr rock-salt, Pr. H. P. ftvT, M. ftft in ftftcftw, S. 

Skr. learned in the Vedas, Pr. ftf^sft, G. ftfftsft. 

Skr. fftvmr good fortune, husband's love, Pr. H. B. 0. 

-S. P. shorten the aft to J, and H. s also, optionally. 

Skr. tnr son's son, Pr. P. Tfa or <ftVT, H. slrtr, S. *ft£t. 

Skr. a pearl, Pr. ftn%3T, M. ftnft G. S. P. H. ftftft. 

Skr. tv- , Pr. ftwft, S. ft^. 

Skr. *ftr-\ Pr. ftrft M. H. ftrrr, S. ftrft. 

The Sanskrit syllables aw and aw are, you will remember, 
often changed to <f and aft in the Pali and the Prakrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the verna- 
culars : - 

[ Table 13 : aw and aw changed to and aft ] 

M. ft to carry, H. ft, Pr. ft, Skr, •TV. 
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M, G. toftfr thirty-three, H. fWw, P. Tttfr, B. mtwr, O. friftfr, Pr. 
Wlw, Skr, 44k>n5flj. 

M. «ar a plantain, G. %*j, H. &o., Pr. for «sms, Skr. 

M. salt, Pr. Wtor, Skr. S54VT; H. ww dew, Pr. WWW, Skr. 
3WWW. 

M. afrowr bent, Pr. sftvrer, Skr. aww. 

M. G. a plumb, Pr. 3Tt?sw3T, Skr. 

M. 4k jujube fruit, Pr. WTT for 44T or 43TT, Skr. 4^T. 

The Pali and the Prakrits on account of these changes lost the 
Sanskrit diphthongs and W. But several of the vernaculars 
have got them back by combining the vowels 3T and 4, and 3T and 
3T, short or long, brought together by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits. A hiatus, which requires the intonated breath to be 
let off twice successively without being stopped or compressed, is 
mostly felt to be burdensome, and is in consequence avoided in 
several ways. Where the two vowels can combine into one 
sound, a diphthong i6 formed out of them. Thus it and s9r are 
combinations of 3T? and 3TT. In pronouncing these last, the 
breath has to be emitted twice, while in sounding the former, the 
same current is first let off through the position of sr, and after 
wards through that of I and T. The first part of the diphthong 
is thus a very short 3T, to which half a matra, as previously ob- 
served, has been allowed by the grammarians. The following 
are instances of this formation : — 

[ Table 14 s 3T and f combined into i? ] 

Skr. srtfre: entered, Pr. 'TRT, H. old M. for. 

Skr. avi%r sit, Pr. FTFT, M. H. skret-W by the dropping 
of the initial ?. 

Skr. sat, Pr. 34TS, H. P. If. 

Skr. wfk name of a tree, Pr. WF, M. P. H. Ik. 

Skr. snvw name of a tree, Pr. H. by dropping f. 

Skr. a bull, Pr. M. H. P. $5?. 

Skr. mfF like that, Pr. Apahbr. RFt, M. H. P. &&T. 

Skr. a female buffalo, Pr. M.. ihr, H. $fr, P. *ff, oy 


51 ( R. G. Bh*a4*rk*r’» Wwke, Vol. XV. ) 
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Skr. dftsff sister, Pp. drfft, P. M. ( dial. ) vm t H. ( mop* 
commonly dffcd. ) 

Skr. a certain god, Pr, H 

Skr. *T%<T dirty, Pr. H. P. Ifa, old M. ft*. 

Skr. holy thread, Pr. «rf^RT, B. far. 

In this manner the Hindi, Marathi and PaDjabi combine ar and 
f or f into if. Sometimes the if so formed is dropped by the Ma- 
rathi, and we have optionally TOtft for &FTof, for and HOT 
for ?Ntt. Bengali, and Oriya have for ihr The former has 
in addition, so that these languages also seem to have once form- 
ed if out of the two vowels. 

I Table 15 : 3T and 3 1 combined into J 

Skr. a chaplet, Pr. APIS', H. P. J?T¥T, B. O. AriV. 

Skr. =5fgv fourth, Pr. 'STCfd, M. H. P. =5jfar, O. 

Skr. a squaie, Pr. ^T3W, M. H. P. Similarly other 
compounds of OT51.; as &c., B. 0. S. also have 

Skr. wrsgs the son of an elder brother, Pr. H. hsla. 

Skr. JT^ffilrwr a bee, Pr. H. tfwrefr by dropping *. 

Skr. *r»i a girl, a daughter-in- Jaw, Pr. Vf, O. *t. 

When sometimes the Prakrits combined 3T and f or a* and gr, 
they formed <f and out of them. Fcr, as we have seen, the 
passage from one position to another in the same breath was im- 
possible to the speakers of the Frakrits and the Pali. Thus we 
have *itT for *T3TT, Skr. Wi ^ for W, Skr. for 

Skr. =5^; W3JTJI for WRjtn, Skr. ’dggor &c. 

Similarly OTT and 3TV form if and 3Ti in the vernaculars. When 
final 3T of d" and w is not pronounced, these semi-vowels easily 
pass into k and 3“ which with the previous form those diph- 
thongs : — 

l Table 16 *• OTT changed to if } 

Skr. mfSfgod of love, Pr. Wm or Ador, H. fcd. 

Skr. Tsvsft night, Pr. TWjft or Tdoft, H. P. 

Skr. Hdd the eye, H. &T, P. ^vr. 

Skr. *m fear, H. P . fc. 
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8kr. orr victory, H. P. V 

Skr. 5IW a hundred, Pr. *nr or *nr, H. P. Sr. 

Skr. speeoh, Pr. vsunr or artjvr, H. sr?r. 

The Marathi does not follow the Kindi and Panjabi here. 
For, according to the modern way of pronunciation as observed 
before, the final 3T of words not being pronounced, the vowel of 
the preceding syllable is lengthened. The 'a? of the first syllable 
of and wr being thus long, prevents the formation of <t; while 
that of U being so in such words as HU* that semivowel is not re- 
duced to f, and hence we have no*t But these obstacles are 6et 
aside in the Hindi and the Panjabi, the ttndency to form the 
diphthongs being strong. When however, the Marathi was in a 
state of formation it retained the Prakrit i eculiarity and chang- 
ed the syllable 3wtoor, as in fr for ??r»r u (old) for uu, of 
neuter nouns euch as and HT** for the wf of the Prakrit ifani 
and fra^T, % and *T of ifc*5T and for the Prakrit and «W, &c. 
This change iB due to a weakened pronunciation of u. In modern 
times even U is often sounded like or. For, in producing these 
two sounds the middle of the tongue being raised, the forepart 
falls lower than in sounding?. When, therefore, in pronouncing 
Uthe middle is rot raised sufficiently high, ihe sound becomes 
and not?, because this requires the forepart alto to be raised higher. 

Thus in the following instances 3 tv forms aft 1 — 

[ Table 17 : 3UT changed to aft ] 

Skr. white, Pr. UUH, H. P. M. UH35T. 

Skr. newly learned, Pr. H. M. 

or 

Skr. UUH a dwelling, Pr. uuvr. H. Ufa P. utvr. 

Skr. a mouthful, Pr. ***??, H. or 

8kr. JnPft* butter, Pr. HwfnfT, H. P. fdtjfr, M. «?tafr from the 

Pr. Htvfor. 

Skr. huh bo» ing, Apabhr. sr^*r, H. Rfaf, P, shut, M. 8?oh 

8kr. 8WH cutting, Pr. ^T, H. 3THT. 

Skr. a shell, Pr. suifsu, H. P. M. M. aleo. 

Skr. a iellow-wife, Pr. H. ’sw, M. hhk. 
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Skr. ww a bee, Apabhr. *dct. H. P. M. wtamfrora another 
derivative of «rr 

Skr. to deliver, Apabhr. friOT, H. wmr, P. &OTrr. M. wto#. 

Here the Panjabi and the Hindi agree perfectly; but the 
Marathi is not decided, sometimes changing the syllable to sit jbui 
more often, for the reasons given in the case of 3W, retaining it 
as it is in the original, the 3TV, however, being pronounced like at* 
in pome cates, and sw with long final 3T in others. Hindi and 
Panjabi similarly treat 3TTf or anf and 3OT, and 3OT or anrar and 
SOT, while the Marathi here completely parts from them. For 
the 3*T in these syllables is too strong a sound for the Marathi ear 
to pass off into the very short 3T of half a matra. Even the Hindi 
preserves 3OT unchanged in a good many cases, as SOT for Pr. TOT, 
Skr. sot ‘wind. 1 

l Table 18 = etnt or atnr changed to tr in certain Vernaculars only] 

Skr. foot, Pr. vra or <OT, H. P. 7 in foot, foot-soldiers, 
fa? - shackles, &c„ M. <ot in OTT o E foot- soldiers, OTm a step. 

Skr. «TOTW name of a caste, Pr. 9OT?*r, H.%«I in %*ir name of the 
characters prevalent in some parts of Northern India. 

Skr. OTOTi a boatman, Pr. srii%3T, H. OTl by dropping v as H, 
usually does and reducing Hrfwsr toOTfST. 

Skr. 5TOTV? a woman’s family of birth, Pr. •TCRfT, H. 

[ Table 19 : 3tT3T or 3OT changed to W in certain Vernaculars only ]. 

Skr. WT^SOTT brother’s wife, Pr. »OT3TT3Tr, H. M. 

s. *mi. 

Skr. irnjOT^T mother ’s sister, Pr. H. ifNft, N. SOT^Jt, 

S. P. imft. 

Skr. arr$5* under the influence of wind, mad, Pr. *13 H.P. slftr, 
M. to, 0. wrcarr, B. vhtt, S. vWt. 

-g>. 

Skr. WOT a prey, a beast of chase, Pr. «|gw, H. TOW, M. WTOTT. 

Skr. TOOT a dwarf, Apabhr. TO, H. VOT, P, TOJJT.B. WTSflWf. 

Skr. TOfPr three-quarters, Pr. TOiR or T3TH, H. P. 

There are a few instances in Hindi such as iiOTT, from Pr. OTt 
‘to sow ' Skr. JTitpr ; tot ‘ nature, ’ Pr. OTTW, Skr. U$f?r; gift* ‘son’s 
wife ’ Pr. swot, 8kr. ‘ name of a month Pr. OTOTt, 
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Skr. vntWf &c., inwhioh *T forms and era - and 3W,W{;b¥t it will 
appear that the prevailing rule in that language and in the 
Panjabi is to change these vowels and semi-vowels into if or 
The Braj dialect of Hindi is thoroughly consistent in this respect, 
having % and sir even in its grammatical terminations, as 5PT for 
High H. tPT, wk for ^r, for *r?T for &o. The Marathi 
agrees with these dialects perfectly only as respects 3T + f and 3T+3‘; 
and the Bengali and Oriya, if we look to the few traces, that they 
have retained of these Prakrit syllables, seem to agree with the 
Meathi. But the Gujarati has throughout and sit for the Hindi 
and Panjabi <£ and 3Tt-. and the Sindhi follows the Gujarati a great 
way. ' The Gujarati and Sindhi forms of the words occurring in 
tables 14-19. are as follows 


[ Table 20 : <r, b, 'sir and 3TT in the different Vernaculars ] 


H. 

G. 

b. 

n. 

c. 

s. 

%ir 

tot 

q<fr 

It 

3t 


SNrscr 

dwi 

. 

% 

w in iteiT 

for 



%*r 

%5T 



«T 


wter 

rtte 

tef 

ST3J 



^mr 

=dwr 

%$r&c. 

UTt 

^tr 

inf 


-*14< 


(P. im) 

«w 

SfOJ, WIT 

'WTTET 

WTCW &C. 


ite 



'iter 

drat 

dttt 

‘tR 

hv 


£r#t 




te 






VT 

**3 

niw 



% 

% 







H. 


G. 




utmf 


WTSTTf 






vter 


The Gujarati has <r or aft 

even in 

words of a foreign origin 

ic re the other languages have rfc or aft 

; as : — 


f Table 21 

• Gujarati tf or aft for foreign $ or 

3Ttl 

H. 


G. 

H. 

G. 





it^ra 
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Similarly, though a few Sanskrit words containing tf and wt do 
occur in Gujarati dictionaries, these diphthongs are generally 
pronounced like it and art as in aw for 4 a follower of the Jaina 
sect, ’ hr for ‘ enmity &c. Ihe Gujarati, therefore, like the old 
Prakrits combines aw and 3W and erf and 3TT into and air, and 
sinoe it did not receive the diphthongs it and art from the old 
Prakrits, its alphabet really does not contain them. As observed 
before, the syllables ary and arr differ from h" and art only in two 
currents of breath being emitted instead of one, in other 
respects they are alike, both the vowel sounds being contained 
in the diphthongs. Those syllables as well as am - and aw 
should, therefore, naturally pass into those diphthongs as involv- 
ing the least possible ohange. If, notwithstanding, the Gujarati 
people make if or art out of them, and also give those forms to the % 
and art of Sanskrit and foreign words, it must be so, because their 
vocal organs are in this respect in the same condition as those of 
their Pali and Prakrit ancestors. On the other hand, the Hindi, 
and especially the Braj form of it, presents the old Aryan tendenoy 
of pronouncing the diphthongs in somewhat exaggerated form ; 
while the other dialects take up a position between these two in 
this respect. 

Of the words in which an open vowel iB changed to one 
more close, and an approach towards an assimilation to a consonant 
is thus effected, the vernaculars have preserved the following-- 

[ Table 22 ; Change of vowels and assimilation of Consonants ] 

Skr. ripe, Pr. figs or qgf, M. fit, G. <TTf, H. P. tot, S. to!, 
B. irer, O. or qro in qro^r. 

Skr. 3TfTT: ember, Pr. ffrof or arftfr, M. ( dial. ) smash M. 
srtnro, the rest 

Stcr. ggl!g forehead, Pr. fityTt or M. S. , 

Skr. ywm, Pr. H. f^T, P. fiwr. 

Skr. a ball, Pr. H. *far, P. ity, M. ny. 

Skr. aw, Pr. M. t^sr. 

In a great many more instances, 3T is thus changed in the ver- 
naculars, and not only before conjuncts as is mostly the case in 
the Prakrits, but before simple consonants also. 
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[ Table 23 : at changed to f in Sindh! ] 


s. 

8kr. or Pr. 


M. 

€t*Tofr a tale 



tpgwft. 

fffrt a mallet 

ggy:— Rf7Tm 


ttPrt. 

dark 

V1I*W : — MIHcJl 


ttifat. 

to be lit up 

rrsasH— ganger 


irata#. 

a topaz 

S^M'W 



ftftrtoj to forget 

Hlwtw— ftwur 


fan#. 

faianjj a fan 

STSR 


flhw. 

a moment 

*m— nw 



ftrwr forgiveness 

?mT-graT 



<tl%!£ to melt 

sprera 


wa#. 

lame 

<IT with » 


vfnarr. 

a cage 

<rart 


WWTT. 

I^r% the pipal tree 



rat. 

the forehead 

Wrtli 


?Ryr? * 

rflTfjt rare 

itW- 


firw. 

H. 

P. 


Skr. or Pr. 

r§JT a moment 

fifar 


3TO: or wwr 

£h4\& door 

WTf 

iwieu— M. mnr 

vanity 


*W: M. tv 

iifcHT to count 

frtVRT 

*ntro 

M.ne# 

or 


H.gro 

to melt 


9WTO 

M. 913# 

to move 

dcwr 

? 

M. im# 

ffvRT to Cook 

l?<TBHT 

P=VITO 

M. rfa# 

or fSnr forgive- 

ifotT 

$rm 


ness 




PnrtT a oage 

fasrrr 

TWT 

G. 

to eat 


3TOTO 

G. 3Wt 

flfotr or crooked 

ftrir 

*k — dr 

M. tte 

M. 

Skr. or Pr. 



fanr ( dial. ) 

^TBT — wur 



fthlTT as above 




iftofr 



H. TO. 

B. 

Skr, 



1TOTT as above, 0. also 



vrfeir tortoise 

two* 


tf.anrr 

ST^ftatale 

TOtfShM 


M. TO#t 
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The Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and this 
change of 3T to f constitutes a peculiarity of that language. The 
Hindi has got a good many, and the Panjabi follows it in almost 
all oases. Marathi has but a few stray instances, but sometimes, 
as in ‘to touch’, H. ipTT, Skr. ffT, but Pr. and in f 
takes the place of 7 also. 

The Gujarati has tfNrat for vnww and ‘an egg’, forage:** 
but not many more cases. Bengali and Oriya have also but few 
instances, and even in most of these, and in those of the Marathi 
as well as in the Hindi ftfarr and Am, the ? may be regarded as 
arising from the influence of the neighbouring palatal consonant. 

The following are instances in which 31, and in one case 3U, 
are changed to <T : ~ 

[ Table 24 : 3T and 37 changed to ty J 

H. Wjc or P. iftpr, G. M. TfT, Skr. nefer. 

H. or M. or Thtfr, Skr. ww$ , Pr. mrrff oi ^tMt. 

H. %V?rr to bow, P. ^jmr, M. OTtf, Skr. *77 

H. a mungoose, P. Skr. Pr. *77. 

H. %**T to eat, P. snjVTT, M. G. 77^, Skr. 77*. 

M. ttz light, Pr. 7*rT7, Skr. Tsww. 

M. cowdung, G. Skr. 5TH5T instr. sing. 

M. S'lef to keep, Skr. wm, Pr. 377*. 

G. to sell, to endure, to dwell, &c., before ^ 
followed by 7, for ST7, &c. 

But even here the <af of the Marathi $nrft, 7*81, and 
as of the Hindi 3T7*T, may be attributed to the influence of the 
preceding palatal. 

In the Prakrits there are two instances of the change of 
3Tto3, viz., and for Skr. ‘fierce’ and 

‘plucked out ’. The latter we have in the vernaculars in tb§ 
form of ^M.G„ S. * deficiency ’ wz H., wfg M. ‘ blemish ’ 
and'ggut or M., H., G. ‘to pluck out *, or 

G. * to be-defisient The Bangui changes 7 to 7 in a good m a ny 
cases as >— 
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[ Table 25 •• 3T changed to 7 in Bengali] 


B. 

*5* turmerio 
anjrn fire 
WT5ST Brahman 
IJ3R to place 
f$iy« the silk' 
cotton tree 
Sf* a pond 
337 a mallet 


Skr. or Pr. 

3TT&-3PTdfr 
arnjr®M(5i u > 

mvgrfl -jrmft 

5«^T-qTtFWr 


M. or H. 

M. 

arm M. 

smur. 

M. 

H., $nrfr or 
wrvfr M. 

H. 

WOtTT M. 


And where the 8anskrifc or the sister dialects have ait, the 
Bengali has 7 as in the following words =- 


[ Table 26 : Skr. arf changed to 7 in Bengali ] 

B. gf? theft, Skr. M. H. ^fr. 

B. ffl% a shoemaker, M. H. PT#T. 

B. $1% a cake, Skr. qtlffcer or <p<y«T. M. TT^T. 

B. Ifft a girl, G. Tlafr. 

B. JW burning, M. dtoBtft'. 

B. digging, H. M. WTof. 

B. searohing, H, Wtamr. 

Thus 3 1 , whether for at or 3TT, is a characteristic of the Bengali. 
But this characteristic is very likely connected with another 
whioh distinguishes the Bengali language, viz., to pronounce the 
non-final 3? in all oases as a short and broad sit like that in the 
English word pot. I have observed before that the assimilation 
of vowels to consonants might be effected by narrowing the 
passage of the breath by an upward movement of the tongue near 
the palatal position, or by rounding the lips. Which of these 
modes is resorted to, depends on the peculiar vocal tendencies of 
a people. Thus then, to change 3T to q - or ? is a peculiarity of 
the Sindhi, the Panjabi, and the Hindi, and to short air and 7 
of the Bengali 

The following Prakrit instances of the assimilation of the 
different vowels of a word have come down to the vernaculars ; — 

U ( A. G. Bhandarkar'a Work*, Vol. IV. ] 
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f Table 27 ■ Assimilation of different vowels of a word ] 

M. G. P. a creeper, H. P, Pr.^lfT, Skr. 8.*%,Pr.*#. 

M. sugarcane, H. 3^, Pr. 3^, Skr. fg. H. has V8 also, 
and P. rror. 

H. P. S. a bed, M. G. ^T, Pr. %3TT, Skr. W*n. 

M. ftyr, S. f?tfi pepper, Pr. fwff^er, Skr. nfNw. 

M. smurf to give over, assign, Pr. 3rr®T, Skr. WT. 

'1’here are a few modern instances as in 

l Table 28 ■ the Assimilation of vowels 

S. a buffalo, Pr. ffffcr. 

H. tamarind tree, Skr. 

H. P. &{£ blood, Pr. Wtfp*, Ski. wfffa. 

H. giJTT a glow-worm, Pr. JRlupil ?, Skr. 

H. askance, Pr. rtfnsB Skr. nfber in fitasr, ftrWT & c. 

P. 33* or 3s*r a finger, Skr. a*n$. 

-• 

Examples of the change of 3t to f or 7 under the influence of 
a palatal consonant have been given in Table 24. 

Of the words in which one of two similar vowels is made dis- 
similar or changed to 3T in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 
preserved the following r- 

l Table 29 •• Dissimilation of vowels] 

3br. Pr„ &c., as in table 8. 

Bkr. arm# myrobalan, Pr. ST 5 T, M. grtfr, S.jrfnr. 

8kr a crown, Pr. wrgt, H. JTt3T, G. J4tw. 

8kr. SW a bud, Pr. tTT#, P, in Wt^TT to bud. 

Skr, loose, Pr. or fin?*, M, *?* in the sense of 

'loose of hand or 'liberal', H. B. 0. if^T, S. f|n or gfr, G. 

In these the first syllable W is elided. 

Sindhi has also for ftfzv in which the last two- 

consonants have interchanged plaoes, and ^ is changed to *. 

Modern instances of this change are 
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f Table 30 : Dissimilation of V owels 

M. a rat, G. TgT, H. B. 0. kfT, Skr. 

H. B. nipple, Skr. 

H. ^T3l', or wheat, P. G, TOi, M, *r£ or *TV, B. *nr, 0. 
itlftT, Skr. imp*. 

P. a kind of fish, for ng, Skr. 

G. iprar a crown, S. or P. S*»?, M. JJW, Skr. 

H. i r gm an auspicious time, Skr, 

P, G. family, Skr. ftp*. 

P <PTSH priest, Skr. grrfgfl. 

H. for a son’s wife, Pr. 3Wf , Skr. 

H. «3?r. Pr. ggyr, Skr. 057 . 

H. P. an ancestor, Skr. 

M. gra, Skr. JF <7. 

H. P. 3 ^ 37 , from surartTra, Pr. dwflwia i ?, Skr. < t?t<r< r ra. 

Here, as well as in the Prakrits, one of the two similar vowels 
is oftener changed to 3T than to f or 7. 

In the Prakrits, you will remember, there are a few instances 
in which the vowels of the different syllables composing a word 
exchange places, or the close vowel of one is transferred to an- 
other. Of these the M. has fifif,* scorpion’, H. and P. S. f*fj 

and B. and O. fifin'. There are a good many more modern 
instances. 

f Table 31 : Transposition of Vowels ] 

H. alone. Pr. 

H. a finger, Skr. 3ry$r. 

H. P. *Thr death, from such a Pr. form as *T S ?, Skr. 0r*T: the 7 
being transferred to the preceding syllable, forms 3Tf with 3T ; 
G. ifftr. 

H. slowly, from Pr. 53 , Skr. 3S$. 

P. bitter, from Pr. Skr. 

H. M. S. $ 3 , G. P. Skr. the f transferred to the second 
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syllable being dropped in virtue of a general law to be presently 
noticed in tbe Vernaculars. 

H. Q. mustache, S. gur, P. B. O. Wfar, Pr. Skr. SWg- 

H. TfUT a deer, Skr. gfror. 

H. B. 0. a hole made in a wall by a thief, Skr. 

G. the waist, Skr. ^l%. 

G. NTTH? to distribute food, from Skr. 

G. 3 R 3 T sister's husband, uw for ir?r sister, Pr. *npiff, and far 
*i, Skr. <mr. 

B. a dart, from Skr. 5TW, the r arising from the softening 
of g, being transferred to 5T. 

P. 5 T above, Skr. TO. 

M. TOHaT a cavity made by joining the hands, from the word 
ajgOT existing in old Marathi, and 3T^5jV existing in H, made up 
on the analogy of the Skr. JHf-frf. 

M. itror green, from Skr. CTTrT or gfwfc. 

M. ^RT a beak, M. ( dial. ) and B. Skr. <* 5 . 

Of the Prakrit words with a syllable lengthened or shortened 
through the influence of an accent of some sort, the vernaoularB 
have preserved a few words Thus : — 

[ Table 32 : Shortening of syllables through accent ] 

M. gT^rr the 1 st day of the moon’B increase, Pr. «nf%wr, Skr. 

H. has the form with short N, Nf%UT. 

M. wifr^T like, Pr. or wn'?-T«T ?, Skr. 

M. 5 WT a buffalo used for ploughing, Pr. Sf&afr; H. P. one 
who ploughs, Pr. 57T^3TT, Skr. 

H. deep, Pr. gfgU, Skr. »nfhD . 

G. |RT, H. or $w, Pr. f*ur, Skr. ^htt. 

accent in modern vernaculars 

In modern vernacular pronunciation, there is a law of accent- 
uation, which has produced important results. The penultimate 
syllable of a word is, in all our dialects, pronounced with a stress. 
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the tendency of which is to lengthen that syllable and drop the 
final vowel. In most of them, this tendency has worked itself ont 
thoroughly. The preceding vowel, however, is not always written 
long, but still the long or at least the emphasised pronunciation 
does exist I have already given instances* in which while the 
final 3* is silent or dropped, the f or 3 of the preceding syllable is 
lengthened, and have shown that when that syllable has at, it also 
is pronounoed long though not changed to 3TT. The final f or ? of 
Sanskrit words, recently imported into the languages, have been 
.dropped in virtue of this law of accentuation. Thusj — 

[ Table 33 : Skr. final ( dropped through accent ] 

M. H. G. ggTT method, mode, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. condition, Skr. *rf?T. 

M. G. fow, H. P. fvvTr misery, Skr. fotfw. 

M. H. P. G. B. fm manner, Skr. frfir. 

M. H. G. P. B. srm species, caste, SkT. suf*. 

M. H. sfrtf, H. G. P. fame, Skr. 

M. H. P. G. TTO a heap, Skr. Tlf$T. 

M. H. P. 3VTU injury, annoyance, Skr. svifh. 

M. H. P. G. sffcr morality, Skr. jftlfr, 

H. P. a poet, Skr. srft 

M. G. TOT, H. P. gw a thing, Skr. TOJ. 

H. P. Trro a good man, Skr. TTTSj. 

M. G. H. P. ffg honey, Skr. ttj. 

Bengali and Oriya authors hardly represent the proper verna- 
cular pronunciation. Such words as the above, therefore, do not 
occur, but probably they do exist. In Sindhi, however, here as 
well as in other instances to be given, the tendenoy of this law 
of aooentuation is but partially realised, and such of the above 
words, as exist in that language, preserve their Sanskrit endings; 
as TTffc or TTfg, 3TH?t &c. Not only does this law characterise 
the vernacular speech of the day, but it must have been in 
operation for centuries, sinoe the old Prakrit words, wbioh like 
the above, have not recently been imported, but have desoended 
* Pp. 394 ff. 
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to the modern languages from the spoken dialects af ancient 
jtimes, have also been similarly changed. Thus;— 

[ Table 34 ; preceding vowels lengthened through accent ] 

M. B. H. G. B. P. 0. % hunger, P. (pH, 

Skr. SlSSTT. 

M. H. P. G. #*, B. O. S. f%* tongue, Pr. 1%**, Skr. fitiST. 

H. P. #f3T, M. G. 5T3T, S. %^T-^T3TT a bed, Pr. ffsrr, Skr. $T*rr. 

M. H. G. *m. P. fam or vfnr. B. O. f*?W alms, Pr. form. 
Skr. rfc$TT. 

Nf. Jim, H. P. fffr, S. f«T* sleep, Pr f%?T, Skr. 1%T. 

M. ^Tl - , H. *S\ G tff, P- &%, B. O. S. *r|$, trunk of an 
elephant, Pr. *nr*T. Skr sjtrgr. 

M. G. H S OTa jaw. a grinder, Pr. Skr. 

H. P. %*, S. W G. *t* a sign. Pr. Skr. *3n. 

H. S. *PT, B. star or TOVT, O. *T*wish, longing, Pr.*3[T, Skr.*T8[r. 

M. G. H. «<?, S. •<*%, B. O. WT dust. Pr. Skr. 

M. H. G. 3**, P.3**, Or 3***, B. 3tPJ*, S. 3m*l fire, Pr. 3*nft or 
a rftprfr. Skr. -mir. 

M. H sight, Pr. RT%, Skr. ?f% 

M. totot or Star, P. »m, H. *fs*. to*, or af*, G. it*, S *or or *ut, 
B. *f* sister, Pr. TOUTf, Skr. *f**f. 

M.*t*. H. **, G. **, P. *f or'**, S. a buffalo, Pr. 

Skr. nftfr 

H. P. ttw, G. M. 57T, S. 9jf^ a side of the abdomen, Pr. 

Skr, 

H. B. k*. G. V* night, Pr. nroff, Skr. 

M. ***, H. *t*, G. *ra a fellow wife, Pr. *rofr, Skr. *rofr. 

M. H. j?t* a mine, Pr. wrofif, Skr. or t3Tf^. 

M. H. P. G. B. O. **, S. night, Pr. t^T, Skr. m%. 

: M. G. P. **, H. P. %nj, S. a creeping plant, Pr. %pfr, Skr. *%. 

H. *T*, P. ***. M. G. *tf , S. *»$ mother-in-law, Pr. ***, 
Skr. *TOJ. 
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' M. G. rffar, P. S. lightning, Pr. Skr. &S*. 

M. H. 3TW or fur, P. rm, Pr. T*$, Skr. ?&. 

H. G. 3Tt*r, P. 3nRT, s. 3n%, E. O. 3ff% the eye, Pr. 3n%W, 
Skr. 3rf?T. 

M. G. B. O. WT€, H. fTT, k|, or s£t, P. ff or tfft, S. or g^t, 
Pr. 3#, Skr. 3T#ij. 

M. r^ftror, H. G. frvfrr, Pr. Skr. sfwfr. 

Here also the Sindhi preserves the old endings in some cases, 
and has dropped them in others. In this manner, the final 3TT, f, 
i, Z and 3T of Sanskrit and Prakrit nouns have been dropped in 
the vernaculars or changed to a silent w. 

Final 3TT is similarly treated. Even in the Apabhramsa period, 
this rule of accentuation must have prevailed, since the ending 
vowels are similarly shortened in a good many cases. You will 
remember that the Prakrit 3TT of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to T in that dialect, and 
sometimes altogether dropped. The modern vernaculars have 
thus got a great many masculine nouns ending in the silent 3*, 
such as CTrT or STO ‘haud’, ^tPT ear , fTrT ‘tooth’, vft? ‘bold’, ^ 'the 
Bunyan tree’, &c. But as before, the Sindhi has in all these 
cases preserved the T; as if, iTf , iff, &c. 

When the final vowel is preceded by another and not by a 
consonant as in the words just mentioned and in others given 
in the above lists, that other vowel being accented by our rule 
shows a tendency to become long, and the original unaccented 
final being dropped, the accented vowel becomes final. Thus:- 

f Table 35 Penultimate vowels lengthened and made final- 

through accent ] 

Skr. 4l1r«(*vH a pearl, Pr. JTtfvrst, M. trnfr, G. S. P. H. 

Skr. gmftm water, Pr. qrfSrer, M. G. imr, H. <mfr. 

Skr. a flowering bush, Pr. iff? 3 *!, M. H. G. 3JST or if i. 
H. 

Skr. a mare, Pr. iri%3n, M. G H. P. ifST. 

Skr. a garment, Pr. *nf%3rr, M. G. H. ^TTIT. 
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Skr. earth, Pr. wrf^arr or M. J=rrrfT, H. 

as in table 4, all ending in f. 

Skr. a seller of betel-nut, Pr. and Ap. flwn1%3TT-7, M. 

wN T aft , G. H. avtcfr. 

Skr. a seller of oil, Pr. and Ap. M. fteft. 

Skr. gT f§r«P: a peasant, Pr. glfw^T, Ap. gT%T, H. gf# 1 , S. gift. 

Skr. snffo: a barber, Pr. and Ap. sgTf^aTt-^ or ^rTfirwt-^, M. *gl41, 

H. srrf. 

Skr. sfiferv: a scorpion, Pr. Ap. ftag ’ 3 , M. H. P. 

S. ftjj, B. O f^rr. 

Skr. ordure, Pr. ?THt, *T3T, M. H. G. H. 

Skr. 3*TO(, Pr. M. it 

Skr. a louse, Pr. ^prT, H. P. G. 5f , M. 37. 

Skr. an enclosure, Pr. Slftatt or eift'OT, M. G. H. VT^, 

B. grit. 

Skr. a roll of betel leaf, &c., Pr. «rii$3n, M. iWt, G. iWt, 

Skr. frf%qp: a tailor, Pr. Ap. S.ftrar, H. *frff. 

Skr. WlfbCT a fly, Pr. JTfv*T3TT or M. WTgft, G. H. Mlgft, 

*rn4V. 

Skr. iffa; life, Pr. Ap. ifr?, H. sfr. 

Skr. g t flflH blood, Pr. Stffcafr, G. at#, H. P. at*. 

Skr. 3icfl<n a leech, Pr. ST^rarr, M. 5T^, H. G. srat. 

Skr. *ls§*i sand, Pr. ^T^STT, M. G. VT^ - , H. 

Skr. WTJ|$n, and VUTV: as in tables 3 and 4. 

Thus then the Sanskrit Prakrit penultimate vowels become 
final in the vernaculars, and being originally accented in conse- 
quence of the law we have been considering, retain that acoent 
in most cases, and are thus lengthened. When the penultimate 
happens to be 3T it is lengthened to 3TT as in the following : — 

[ Table 36 : Penultimate accented 3T changed to 5HT ] 

Skr. 'ittt: a horse Pr. #r*T, Ap. M. H. P. B. 0. #1T. 

Skr. ntTSf: mercury, Pr. *TV3Tt, Ap. VT*T, M. H. P. B. O. gTVT. 

Skr. 3TTTTW a kind of myrobalan, Pr. 3Uffg3 Tt, Ap. 3ff’fc?T3\ M. 
afffgrr, H. P. 5Hj«r«r or arnrarr. 
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Skr. tWffi T G : hog-plum, Pr. 3T * STT g3ft ?, Ap. WUga , M. w t wcr , 

• wlifT* 

Skr. (WVrfC - - beleric myrobalan, Pr. Ap. *$¥3, M.%S¥T, 

H. P. l^TT. 

Skr. g sreq a volume, Pr. 'TKTrcit, Ap. «Tt^T3', H. P. <rmr. 

Skr. a thorn, Pr. Ov&TW, Ap. M. H. B. «pter; 

Skr. »itcr*cr: a ball, Pr. ntew, Ap. war, M. P. *fter, Hi B. nrar. 

., ;Skr. W3G*- brother-in-law, Pr. Ap. ^rrarsr, M. P. W«T, 

S. Wiwi. 

Skr. Tftas: a lamp, Pr. tfhraT, Ap. M. f^r, P. ^wr, H. f%*rr, 
B. tfruT. 

Skr. a bedstead, Pr. rra[3Tt, Ap. TTS’eTT, M. trhsrT. 

Skr.iTW^ head, Pr. *T?sj3t, M. ( Gcan., Mai., and Chit. ) nraf; 
Pr. nwrat, Ap. by a change of gender, M. H. B. *TTOT, P.JCTT. 

Skr. ®cT®*3[ a wristlet, Pr. M. ( Goan., Mai. and Chit. )._ 

Skr. ate*;: a worm, Pr. stesiit, Ap. tfusr, M. f&ST, H. P. e»ft*T, 
B. aJb&T, and the other words given in Table 6. 

It may be urged that in modern pronunciation when the 
penultimate 3T is accented, it does not become W even though 
pronounced long, as observed before. Haw is it then that it 
becomes where? In modern times several new modes of pronun- 
ciation have arisen, hut as regards the matter in hand, to lengthen 
ST into 3TT was the old process. And oiien when the old processes 
have disappeared from what is considered the standard fom of 
a language, they are found preserved in some dialect of thAt 
language. Thus, while in the standard Marathi the penultimate 
«r is simply pronounced long, it becomes W in the Goanese and 
Malvani dialects. 

Thus. — 

( Table 37 : Penultimate W preserved dialectioally ] 

St. M. Mai. Goan. 


•TTHaff a garment, or thin. 

TTKT®. 

WTT cloth. 

GT’TW. 

*?PT hereditary property. 


3TCPT careful preservation. 


tftHT garment. 

vfcnr. 

GCT a rook. 

went, 


*0 l JL G. Bkeadatkar** Weeks, VoL XV ]. 
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In this manner, then, the penultimate 3T in consequence of the 
aocent became 3TT, and the final 3T and the 3? of the final afr being 
dropped, itself became final, and has preserved its aooent. 

An unaccented ar, 3TT, or ^ is, you will have observed from the 
above instances, dropped after a close or dissimilar vowel. For, 
if preserved, its effect would be to change the preceding close 
vowel to the corresponding semi-vowel. But being accented, that 
vowel resists the influence and in its turn overpowers the 
unaccented, and consequently weak, vowel. But when it is 
possible to combine both into one sound the final is sometimes 
not dropped. 

Thus the 3T and ^ in the above examples are combined into ait 
in the Gujarati, the Sindhi, and the Goanese, Malvani, and Chitpavni 
dialects of the Marathi, and the Marvari, Mevari, Kumaoni, and 
Garhavali dialects of the Hindi ; and we have draff, qrfr, aqinafr or 
artasft, arfarast, sRrst, tfcidt, J iia£i, mio&l, rrrei, and 

"When 3T follows another 3T, the former, you will remember, is 
generally changed to a light U in the Prakrits. Those dialects 
tolerated a hiatus when one or both of the vowels were close. 
But 3( or 3TT followed by 3T or required two complete openings 
of the mouth, which could not be borne, and hence a close sound 
was interposed. Thus and in the above, became grxjc 
and ared, and the U being almost as light as the vowel * and 
being unaccented, is dropped in the Malvani and the other 
dialects •, but in the standard Marathi, as formerly observed, the 
«T and d are combined into d, and so we have and cRt. 

In the Apabhrariisa, you will remember, the masculine termi- 
nation 3 is transferred by analogy to neuter nouns, and Hema- 
candra tells us that neuter nouns having a ^ at the end do not 
drop their nasal termination. Thus, we have JTftTd and from 
which by combination we have the Gujarati nrd; and Here 
the nasal sound gives a sort of fixity to the vowel, and hence it 
does not pass into 3Tt as in the case of masculine nouns, hut 
absorbs the preceding 3T. The art, q and S thus formed are 
accented like the 3TT of the masculine nouns in the Marathi and 
others, since they contain the accented penultimate. 
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Similarly, final unaooented y is not dropped after or art, but 
Is slurred over and the least possible time is allowed to it, in 
consequence of which it sounds like the consonant and thus 
forms a sort of diphthong with the preceding ar or aTT. 

[ Table 38 A : Pr. final ? changed to ] 

M. to or to; a hedge, Pr. ST, Skr. fR. 

M. TIT or TO remembrance, Pr. Tl£, Skr. toR- 

M. ( Mai. and Chit. ) TO or TO, H. TO, S. TO, Pr. TO, Skr. 

M. 5TUTTO or q name of a caste, Pr. TOITTO, Skr. RotvR. 

H. toRt sister’s husband, Pr. TO^TTO, Skr. Hfipfmfa. 

Sometimes the final vowel ? absorbs the preceding 3T ; as in 

[ Table 38 B : Pr. final T merged in preceding at ] 

G. for TORT. 

M. %orfr. 

M. TOrft for Pr. TTOT, Skr. qw n ft . 

You will have seen that the Sanskrit nouns, composed of three 
or more syllables, given in Table 36, with 3T for their penultimate 
vowel and V or any other similar syllable ending in a? for the 
final, have dropped one syllable and become nouns ending in 
3TT in Marathi, Hindi, Panjabi, and Bengali, and in Oriya also in 
■ome oases, and in aft in Gujarati, Sindhi, and in the dialects of 
the Marathi and Hindi spoken of above. Such of them as are 
neuter have acquired the ending <f or art in Marathi and in & in 
Gujarati 

But these are not the only nouns with a final OT and aft and 
3IT and & in these languages. There are a good many more, 
both substantives and adjectives, which have these endings. In 
the Brajabh&sa also a great many adjectives, nominal and verbal, 
end in aft or aft. The Sanskrit words from which they are derived 
are not composed of three syllables, with e? or another syllable like 
It preoeded by an at, as the final. Thus the substantives H. M. 
%OT ‘a disoiple’, SOT ‘a parcel’, OTOT ‘a decoction’, and the adjectives 
H. sftror, M. Rot ‘blue’ H. Rot, M. fTOOT yellow’, and past parti- 
ciples, H. TOT ‘gone’, HOT ‘dead 1 , M. *tOT, itOT, &c., and the corres- 
ponding Gujarati, %35t, !PSt, OTTt, •floft, TOt and tjR, are 
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derived from the Sanskrit %RT:, S?-, SJTO:, dec. 

,SlmilHriy such neuter nouns as M. ( dial. JfcoSi), G. M. 
(aflial. ), G. are derived from the Skr. <*<*<$*i and ysSlK. 
How then 4id they get their 3TT and 3ft and 3tt, and 37 ? 

A great many nouns in our languages end in 3T, whioh has 
now become silent ; and these, as I have explained, are derived 
from the Sanskrit nouns ending in 3T, the nominative termination 
aft being, because it was unaccented, at first reduced to S’ and 
afterwards dropped in most of them, but preserved in Sindhi. By 
that same law of aocentuation which brought about the elision of 
this aft, we have seen, that nouns ending in or such other 
syllable preceded by 3T come to have 3TT-WT and for their 

final. By an obvious inference, therefore, those other substantives 
and adjectives also must have got w:- or spec in the Prakrits and 
the Apabhrarhsa in the forms of 3ft or si and 3T or 3", though in 
Sanskrit they do not possess them. 

The suffix ip, though actually found in certain words only in 
Sanskrit, must have been largely used in the 6poken language of 
ancient times, since Panini and his expositors allow of its being 
appended to all nouns and even verbs and participles, to indioate 
littleness, 1 contempt, 2 tenderness," the state of being unknown,* 
resemblance or copy, 5 and a species 6 founded on seme of these 
particularities. Words formed by the addition of such a suffix 
in such senses cannot, of course, be much used in literary works. 
They are adapted for colloquial purposes, such as our Marathi 
for Rama and ufaT for Govinda are. 

Accordingly, in the Prakrits and Apabhrarhsa, whioh were 
derived from the spoken languages, we find the practice of 
adding the suffix to be very common. Thus in the fourth aot of 
the VikramorvasI we have f%3£3f for fsrjjqt formed from the ana- 
logy of but properly for ; jjrw g a i 

1 P&Qini, V. 3. 85, 86 ; V. 4. 4. 
i Pttaini, V.3. 74,75. 

S PSijini, V. 8. 76, 77. 
i PKaini, V. 3. 73. 

5 PStjini, V. 3. 96, #7. 

3 P*«ini, V. 3. 75, 87, 97. 
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for h«i»s>h, ; for gees;; e n rnneit for emjnrr- ; Hfo fr w ft for qft- 

$l«Hq for for §s£t 8 vf<iW» ; SJTjnETOf for 

gT5Tgy= ; Wi4l for m«iOT» ‘ ;<hnft for <?fcre: ; *11^*41 for W**: 
and many others So also in Hemacandra’s quotations from 
Apabhramsa works, we have ^%3TT for gfe'dei: ; ftfowtlT? for 
ft fitTO T W : ; dfisfajgq for 3*PPTfarenTT 5 f^T for ZW6 : ; 1 ®** 
for ; gery for g?PF: Sec. 

Now the question is, why is it that certain nouns only which 
have anr and 3 ?t or 3 rt, cf and 3 in our vernaculars had e? appended 
to them in the Prakrits and not others ? The suffix was used only 
where some additional sense was intended to be expressed. 
Hence there were some words to whioh it w&b not appended at 
all, and of those to which it was two forms existed, of which the 
one augmented had unaugmented sense. And in our modern 
dialects a good many words have these two forms, and of these 
that with 3TT conveys an additional sense, such sb is attributed to et 
by the Sanskrit grammarians. 

Thus in Marathi expresses a ‘ tooth ’ but a oopy of 
the animal tooth, that is, ‘the tooth * of such an instrument as a 
saw ; signifies ‘ union ’ ‘ agreement, ’ butfcoCT expresses a certain 
union, viz., a concourse of people in a fair or on some festive 
occasion; elfaT signifies ‘the elbow but any comer, resembl- 
ing that made by the elbow ; fir meanB * a string, * generally, but 
a particular string, that is, ‘thread’ used for sewing -, to 
denotes generally ‘ a strip, ’ and thence the piece of wood used for 
sitting on, but TRT a slab of stone used for pounding spices; erter 
signifies ‘a noose, ’ generally, but <FfaT a snare for birds or beasts, 
and also ‘ a catch, ’ for fastening anything. In the Hindi, Panjabi 
and Gujarati *Nr or era 1 means a bamboo, as does *TS in Sindhi ; 
but in Marathi stflT means ‘a bambu used as a rafter’ and thence 
a rafter generally, &o. In Marathi and Hindi *mr signifies 
‘ foetus ’ or 4 womb, ’ but *TPn the internal spadix or fruit-receptacle 
of the plantain-tree or the core or heart of anything. The Panjabi 
*T**r and *iwrr also mean * the womb ’ and the heart or core of 
anything respectively. 

Thus then e> was appended to a word in the Prakrits to denote 
some additional sense ; and both the augmented and unaugmented 
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forms of it were in use; and these in some oases have descended 
to the vernaculars. But in the oourse of time, in consequenoe of 
the frequent use of the augmented forms, the things expressed by 
the unaugmented words came to be thought of with the addi- 
tional property, to denote which the w. was in the first instance 
affixed. Hence the forms without q? went out of use, gradually 
those with it lost the additional sense. It was not possible to 
preserve this sense except by a comparison with the signification 
of the unaugmented forms. But as these disappeared, the compa- 
rison was impossible. And in some cases the additional Bense 
was so slight, that in the course of time it gradually dropped 
away, though the two forms of the word did exiBt. Thus we 
have in Marathi or ^TT 4 fragments, ’ or VrrT ‘ circum- 
ference, ’ WTq or tartar 4 the shoulder, ' or afnrr 4 a pair , ’ HW or 
UWT ‘chaff, ' and others; but there is no preceptible difference in 
the sense of the two forms, though in the last three cases usage 
has restricted one of them to one state of things and the other to 
another. So also one of our dialects has the augmented form, 
and another the original, the sense being the Bame. Thus : — 

[Table 39: Augmented and unaugmented forms of the same words] 

B. H. P. 91T large or great. 

M. sny, H. P. B. a play. 

H. B. «nw, O. «T5TO right hand. 

M. erfa, M. ( dial. ) G. #*, H. P. or *h*T, B. ifrTCT, O. 

a pillar. 

B. 3*m, H. 3TTW or 3TTTV, P. sfa, M. 3!T¥T, G. 3*1% the mango tree. 

P. arcs, H. B. htj, M. arar'a fish. 

B. W, H. P. M. good. 

It thus appears that originally the suffix «£ was not necessarily 
applied to any nouns, but optionally to such as admitted of the 
additional signification. This additional signification has been 
preserved in sorae’cases, but lost in others. 

The Original and Derivative accents in thi 
Vernaculars. 

You will now have seen, that the Sanskrit and Prakrit final 
vowels having, for the most part, been dropped by the influence 
pf the accent, the final su, ait, ?, 3 T, q and that we have 
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now got were originally penultimates or have arisen from a con- 
bination of the penultimate and final. The accent whioh origi- 
nally fell on the penultimate falls now in consequence of this 
change on these new finals. Thus, these two accents, that on the 
penultimate when a word ends in the silent at, and that on the 
new final, are now to he met with in the vernaculars. The first 
may be called the original accent, and the second derivative. 

The Marathi is of all our dialects the most sensitive to them, 
and shortens all the other vowels of the word in order to throw 
the whole force of utterance on the accented syllable. The 
Sanskrit * mourning/ sjcH ‘ new, ' <TT?ra 'brass/ and the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit ( from or ) are pronounced as $inr, 

gym, flfop, rwnm, &c., with the penultimate a* long and the first 
vowel short. In this way, in a word composed of three syllables, 
with the final 3T silent, the first syllable must be short in Marathi. 
When a word is composed of more than three syllables, the of 
the antepenultimate is elided, as in aW3«T, 5 T?Torot, pronounced 
as arrVr mmmui , &c. 

Similarly, when a word ends in the accented an and the other 
vowels, the preceding vowels are shortened as in the following:— 

[ Table 40 : Accent shortening preceding vowels ]. 

Skr. Pr. and the others in Table 6. 

Also and gnr which without the an are ijy and 
( See p. 422 ), f^ff, ^JT and such others occurring in Table 35. 

a step in the scale of descent, a generation, Skr. 
gambling by means of dice, Skr.na^:( by a change of gender ). 

ftaST-ar-^r blue, Skr. 

faraT-af-sfr yellow, Skr. vTrlW^ -^-M&ET. 

When, together with the accented final, a word is oomposed 
of three or more syllables, or, more generally, when the aocented 
syllable is preceded by two others or more, the at of that which 
immediately precedes is silent or elided, as in the oase of 
above, and any other vowel in its place is shortened and sometimes 
dropped. The other vowels are also pronounced short. Thu» ; -*- 
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[ Table 41 •• Elision of »T through Accent. ] 

imper. 2nd %$# inf. to learn, pronounoed m 

per. sing, the origi- 
nal form of the root. 

Spr 59# inf. ‘to ask’ • •• 59#. 

*W... -K+irtl pres.part.' he is 

angry ' 391Tt. 

past part. f#95JT. 

‘touched ’ 

#t* has similarly f#*# * to sew ’ inf, ‘ he sews, ' l?i*S5T 
“eewn. ’ 


ST ‘do, ’ pres. part, unaugmented qsffol, augmented^## or STNt 
pronounced as ^TWt. 

So also anpPW: is 31TT[3T, and 9T9TT the penultimate 3 

'a 

being dropped. 

When the final is unaccented, it is the penultimate that is 
emphasized, but when it is accented, the penultimate is slurred 
over. Thus the accentuation of the penultimate leads to the 
elision of the final vowel, and the accentuation of the final brings 
about an elision or shortening of the penultimate. 

Accent in Hindi 


In Hindi also the accent leads to the elision of the 3? of the 
previous syllable when more than one precede the accented 
syllable. Thus 3WSH ‘a cosmetic’ is pronounced as 3W&T, 
9WM as inf ‘to rub the body with a cosmetic/ as 3*331 

55T3T as $T»n. The Braj present participle $TW is pronounced as 
4FRC since one syllable only precedes the accented penultimate ; 
but the Hindi $TNT is SsTcTT as two syllables precede the accented 
NT. The accent leads to the shortening of the preceding vowels 
in some cases. Thus *ifaTW 'cowherd,' and vrHM ‘the lower 
regions, ’ are sometimes pronounced and written as B^andgtnw ; 
so does airfare, become 3Ttffar. In such words as ‘produce,' 
39144 ‘ respiration, ' and 3*33 ‘a cosmetic,’ from the Pr. gtqar , 
399T9, and 3*srgor,Skr. *?<!*, and it prevents the length* 

etting of the initial 3, as by the general rule it should be long,sifice 
one member of the following double consonant is dropped. Hm 
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derived accent also shortens the preceding vowels in such 
instances as the following : — 

[ Table 42 : Accent in Hindi shortening preceding vowels ]. 

H. sf$*TT southern, Pr. ^Tf$VT3Tt, Skr. 3T$or«p: . 

H. a lamp, Pr. afhRTf, Skr. . 

H. 3J3TT gambling, Pr. Skr. sme?: ( by a change of gender ). 

H. 3Tn«5T foremost, the first part of which is 3TT*T, from Pr. spur, 

Skr. 3W. 

H. 3TOHT one’s own 3TPT fromPr. 3T«r, Skr. sHriT. 

fEST together, 

H. favr walked, tftfaT drunk, f^UT sewn, fgsn 1 touched, past parti- 
ciples of <£Khi, *fhrr, ^rt, ^rt, &c. 

In the same way it prevents the lengthening of a preceding 
vowel in such cases as 3TO3RT ‘ to be produced, ’ 333T ‘ to rise, ' 
WHIT ‘to fly, 'the last two being derived from the Prakrit OTqm 
aadVfiPT. 


Exceptions to the above. 

But in a great many cases the accent does not affect the 
preceding dose vowels. The Sanskrit words &c., the 

first syllable of which is shortened in Marathi, retain it long in 
the Hindi. The words W, 3V3RT, 3HTH, and others 
have their initial vowel optionally lengthened, and in a few 
oases, suoh as 37^ and 3 WE5, it is lengthened without any appar- 
ent reason. Similarly, the Hindi forms of and the other 
words in Table 6 retain the long vowel. It has also Tfft, and 
ftfr as in Table 35, and sfojr'blue’, <fRfT ‘ydlow’, ‘learnt’, 

dt*TT ‘wet’. ‘sweet’, l^T ‘asked’, «l?Tr ‘dead 'to learn 5 $RT 

‘to ask', T^Ttr* &o., while in all these cases the Marathi has short 
f and 3. Perhaps this weakening of the accent as regards pre- 
vious f and 3T is due to the development of another acoent in 
Hindi on the initial syllable. To suoh an accent as this might 
be attributed the almost universal change of ertr and 9TV to $ and 
eft that we have already noticed. The er of the initial syllable, 
being aoceated, draws to itself the u or «f of the following and 
*4 l R. O. Bhaadarkar’s Work*, Vol. IV. ] 
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deprives it of its 3T, in which cases the or Q becomes f or ^ , and 
then the two form % and 3rt. 

The Accent in Gujarati 

The Gujarati follows the Hindi completely, sometimes short- 
ening the preceding vowels as in and fHarT ‘delicate’, 

‘tender’, and dropping it as in HWU ‘father-in-law’, ( Skr. 
and srirrssT ‘finger’ ( Skr. aTTfo+TT ), sometimes preventing their 
being lengthened, as in 3T3T, &c., and very often preserving 

them long, as in l 3yt ‘full’, ^fnprt, &c. 

The accent in Panjabi 

The Panjabi also keeps the short vowel in such cases as 
‘utterance’, 3 jTT 3T ‘light’, though a member of a double is dropped 
and preserves the long in such cases as TINT or TINT, 3J3TT, <*0 4 r, OT, 
cake', &c. It has even fewer instances of shortening than 
the Hindi. 

The accent in Sindiii 

The Sindhi has ^piT ‘gambling’, i%3IT ‘a lamp,’ &c., but 
has such words as WrT5g ‘mourning’, ‘a worm’, WTSt ‘a roll of 
betel leaves, ( Skr. NPnr: ), NHU ‘drunk’, Szc. In a great many 
words such as ‘dried’, fvrr ‘heard’, fplt ‘touched’, ^fr ‘milked’, 
the vowel of the preceding syllable is short ; but that is due not 
to the accent on the last syllable but to the peculiarity of the 
Sindhi not to lengthen the preceding vowels even when a 
member of a double is dropped. 

The Accent in Bengali and Oriya 

The Bengali is more like the Marathi in this respect than the 
. Hindi. Thus we have H. ntht ‘in the interior’, dry, H. 
W ; nrar or rnr Vet’, H. *frm or tfPTT; ‘a worm H. g&vr ; 

‘shoes’, H.^rU; ‘a nail’, H. sjviraT; TTTR, ‘to be produced’, 
i&o. It thus shortens f and 7 in the unaccented syllables like 
the Marathi. 

The Oriya follows the Bengali, having U3T, Skr. ‘a knot 
Of hair’, ^TT ‘shoes’, tffor ‘wet’, fitar ‘in the interior', &c. All 
these languages, however, treat the unaccented 3T in words of 
three or more syllables as the Marathi and Hindi do. 
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The Accent on Vernacular Terminations 

In Marathi the termination of the oblique form of cases and that 
of the plural of neuter nouns in ir are also accented. The reason 
why they bear the accent will be considered hereafter. The accent 
on the causal termination, in consequence of which the preceding 
vowels are shortened in the Hindi and the Gujarati, has already 
been mentioned. This also seems to be the same accent that we 
have been considering. Thus in G. Tsranv ‘make him 6ew‘, or 
‘make him wash’, the 3tT being penultimate hears the 
accent and the final 3T is dropped. Similarly in by the 

general rule, the final vowel being accented the penultimate sr ig 
silent. It is because it is so. aud the Vf forms the conjunct sj, 
that the err looks as if emphasized just as the first 3T of and 

«KjTT ig. In the Marathi and other dialects also, there is this 
acoent in the case of the causal, and the preceding ?and 3T are 
shortened ; as In ‘make him sleep’, ‘to make one sleep’, 

from the original 3 t 5T ‘sleep’, in ‘cause him to do’, or 

‘to cause one to do’, &c. In the standard Hindi the * is 
dropped, but still the way of pronunciation remains the same as 
it was when it existed. In fajIJRT ‘ to show, ’ for instance, th® 
W is pronounced as it would have been if the word bad been 
And the forms with w exist in the Braj. 

Accent in Vernacular Compounds 

Compounds in the vernaculars, most of which belong to the 
Tatpurusa. Karmadharaya, or Dvandva class have an accent on 
the penultimate or final of the last word, as in the H.q^ra ‘a place 
where water is provided for passengers’, in which the first word qrsfr 
becomes v 5 *, 'a forest of mango-trees’, in which the sir ofsiHT 
is shortened, jpsrrbr ‘a stable’, in which we have ipf for vrfijT, 
‘harem’, the of which is a shortened form of IIRT, and in 
the G. ‘half dead ’, and the M. spurn ‘half a maund’. In 

the Marathi , ^r ^rr i^V , the 3TT of the first syllabi® 

is short though not changed to 3T; and in ‘an arrow and 

bow’, the first word is ?fft;with the i shortened. 

An unacoented initial vow r el is dropped in the following 
instances : — 
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[ Table 43 : unaccented initial vowels dropped in vernaculars ] 

Skr. aqfai sit, Pr. 3NIN, M. H. B. 0. G. S. f%f. 

Skr. y r fisiib : sat, Pr. swig#, H. P. $st, G. S. 

Skr. 3n HUNT inside, H. wtht, B. M. ( dial. ) PrtW. 

Skr. aiTFg, a water-wheel, Pr. 3tT5f ?, H. T5N, M. 

Skr. to soak, M. iwm, H. #3TNT, G. B. Alfafi. 

Skr. in one place, Pr. H. P. *»3T, or fSffr. 

Skr. N<#, above, Pr. suit, M. *T. 

Skr. left, Pr. NJfp#, H. 5J3T ‘what is left after eating’. 

Skr. 3*TW||*I a preceptor, M. TP3TT, P. 7#. 

Skr. Pr. NfS# a bridegroom, H. P. 5vkT. 

Of the two instances of this change in the Prakrits fSTf a 
‘pumpkin’ exists in Hindi, and *uor in the form of TH in M. and P. 
and of TW in H. Medial <t is dropped in Marathi, Bengali, and 
Oriya in the word aiw, and others enumerated before. It is drop- 
ped in the G. ITT# for H. ITT# ( see p. 391 ). This elision does not 
appear to be due to accent since according to our theory it must 
fall on the in some at least of the cases. The change is due to 
the process of softening, since what takes place here is the simple 
dropping away of the close element of the diphthong. 

The Avoiding of the Hiatus in the vernacularb 

We will now briefly notice the manner in which the hiatus 
caused by two vowels coming together in consequence of the 
elision of uninitial consonants in the Prakrits is avoided. We have 
seen that 3T and f and w and N are combined into ifr and aft in 
some of the dialects, and into and # in others.’ Final 
unacoented ar and 3TT are dropped when preceded by f or n as in 
the words given in Table No. 35 , and unaccented S' preoeded by 
3T is dropped in some of the vernaculars, as in Table No. 36, and 
oombined into 3flt or N in others. 8 Final ff is preserved or changed 
to it after 3T in some cases, and combined with it to form f in 
others.* 

Final accented err and g or 37 are preserved and a hiatus 
is tolerated ; as in H. P. ^rarr or 3*WT for and S. P. fo, win, 
and the M. hint for %*>, wttjot, &c. 

1 Pp. 400-406. % See P. 418. 3 P. 418. 
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Sometimes ^ or is inserted in such cases after f and ■?, as 
in H. f^rr for ‘s lamp’, and M. 3ptt, H. ^tt for 

The syllable 3PT, formed in the Prakrits by interposing a 
^ between 3T and ar, is changed to i£ in modern Hindi as 
in the words in Table No. 16 and to tr l n the Gujarati and 
the Sindhi. This latter was the older process; and 

hence even in the Prakrits we have for Skr. and nyf, 
for snftsfsr, sprrfs^rfir, ?nrf^r?nr, &c. And in Hindi also 
we have if in ‘a plum' from for Skr. which must 

have existed in the Prakrits, though the form given by the 
Grammarians is for arar. 

Though the Marathi does not, like the Hindi or Gujarati, now 
change 3W to if or tf, still as formerly observed, when in a state 
of formation, it did form tr out of it, at, in the instances there 
given, and in the neuter singular termination if 1 . The termination 
occurring at the end of the names of Gujarati and Marathi 
towns such as sriqr^TC, fihaS'^T, &c., is derived from 

Pr. srPT for Skr. ‘town. ’ The syllables 3TOT, arising from at and 
3TT, are also sometimes changed to ^ as in H. aiifv or aiiftT, M. afijT, 
Pr. aFvpnr, Skr. 3T?i*pnT. After aw, the if is sometimes changed to if 
and T in the Hindi and Gujarati as in the instances in Tables No. 
18 and 20, and also in the Marathi in the instance 5loft from Pr. 
tg|4iQ>4ii, Skr. 3T*if^T ; but often atTU’ and aruT remain unchanged 
as in : — 


[Table 44 : ^inserted to avoid Hiatus ] 

H. G. CHIT timid, Pr. P>TPT, Skr. pnwr. 

H. G. M. 'STPT a wound or blow, Pr. ^T3T or 'sjnr, Skr. UT?T. 

H. SP7 wind, Pr. PT3T, or wm, Skr. TTW. 

M. put the foot, Pr. «nrar or ppt, Skr. <n^. 

M. H. G. *TP a king, Pr. jj&t or TTOT, Skr. TT3T. 

H. *tpt gone, G. *rdt, Pr. *rarefr, or *nrarh Skr. Tpra.-. 

G. f$rqTafft the cold season, S. Pr. ^ffarar^ *rr )5J3?r, Skr. 

tfnWTSTE:. 


I P. 403. 
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Sometimes ’the interposed % is so light that it is dropped 
and the vowels at and 3TT, or sit and er, and in rare cases, s* and w, 
oomhine and form 3TT as in : — 

[ Table 45 A : The interposed ^ dropped ] 

B. «JT, andjB, G. UT for TUT and UPT in the above. 

M. 3TT of 3TT3T, Pr. 3TT3T3T, Skr, 3Tm?T. 

M. a potter, Pr. fwrsTTT, Skr. and generally, the 

termination $TT as in prefer ‘a goldsmith’ and others, also M. 
afore for wr. 

M. 3TTT a Boa constrictor, Pr. 3T3T3TT, Skr. 3TH*F. 

G. UPj a promise, Pr. srsruni, Skr. 

H. W^TfT, M. UVTtT a bridal procession, Skr. <HUMI. 

In some cases e: is inserted instead of n to prevent the hiatus, 
as in ■ — 

I Table 45 B : g; inserted to avoid Hiatus ] 

M. *PT for TT3T 'a king’. 

H. VPT for <n3T ‘the foot’. 

M. WW in mUOT for OTW in UTOT ; 3HU7T for Pr. 3T3*T3T, Skr. 
«>1<TTO ; ^rr in «RoiT for Pr. from Skr. ; and a few others. 

In the principal Prakrit also we find for Skr. 

‘yellow’, from which we have the Marathi f*R55', and mr has been 
mentioned above. 

A medial 3T is dropped after ?, or 3 short or long, as in . — 

[ Table 45 C = Medial 3T dropped after ?, <T or 3" ] 

M. for Pr. ‘husband’s brother’. 

G. H. <fteT ‘yellow ’ for Pr, 5f3T^3T, Skr. dMtfcfcH. 

M. f^T5£‘ stale, ’ H.#c7T‘ damp,” cool, ’Pr. #3r?l3fr,Skr. 

M. ‘ a throe, ’ Pr. sRuht, Skr. M. or ‘twins, ’ 
Pr. ipr&or Skr. or Sometimes with the 

previous f, it forms <T ; that is, a vowel, partaking of the character 
pf both, is substituted for them ; as in . — 
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[ Table 45 D t medial 3T changed to ^ ] 

S.^S'a fetter, ’ Pr. Skr. 

H. P. or 3ft ‘ near, ’ Pr. l^3T%, Skr. 

M. ‘ the tuft of hair on the head,’ Pr. faffuiW, 
Skr. ffo j fftgyr , the W being softened to 3T. 

H.%qrr ‘a fan,’ Pr. fftsurrer, Skr. s q sreq ?. 

3r* has the form sfri’ also, in which case 31 is simply dropped 
and the vowel rendered long as in the M, ?ffT. 

The long arr is preserved and changes the preceding f to 
or V as in the H. iWr or WTT ' jackal ’ for Pr. fwar, Skr. S»T!W; 
«nf ' marriage, ’ for Pr. fftsTTF, Skr. fwf , &c. 

Consonantal Changes in the Vernaculars. 

We will now proceed to the consideration of consonantal 
changes ; and first of those due to the process of softening. The 
semivowel v; is often softened to S’. In the Prakrits, arSR ‘ a fan * 
becomes fiNror which is preserved in the H. %*T and is 
ohanged to sfhir. This word does not occur in the vernaculars, but 
the Hindi and Marathi have got fsnwir and T%T»f ‘ to congeal ’ 
from the verb WPlft, in which 9T is softened to From ar»R, or 
rather such a word as --U 3PT, we have by a similar softening M. 
R'fluu, H. fliNMi, G. f%3Toft, S. More modern instances are : — 

[ Table 46 = Pra. ^ changed to Verna. ? ] 

H. P. wrf, P. Hilf, Pr. H’^Tur, M. a pencil, probe, 
Skr. srauFL 

B. a dart, Skr. sna?; the ’T, being changed to f, is transferred 
to the preceding syllable. 

H. P. a bridal procession, Skr. ^TUT^T. 

H. $TTf shadow, P. ^r?UT ( Skr. SHUT. 

H. P. Qtfid passed, Skr. ajtfirf, 

H. P. fifaT pain, Skr. s?r&T ; Qr^CTC business, performance, Skr 

WRfTT. 

H. P. ^%3TTUI welfare, Skr. T^nor, learning, Skr. fkvr. 

P. faith, belief, Skr. irsr*. 
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H. qtffe visible, Skr. 

The Panjabi always dissolves a Sanskrit a contained in a 
conjunct into f+ 3T, or sometimes into f simply, while the Hindi 
often resorts to the latter change. The other languages do not 
seem to possess many instances of this process. The change of 
sw or anrr to tf, formerly noticed, is also due to this softening 
process. 

In the Prakrits, 3t;is dissolved into T in gnff for Skr, arfi, for 
Tqffi l ci , % for f|, for PTT, &c. In Hindi we havegH in the Bense 
of * a slight resemblance,’ a remote sound of the property possessed 
by another. But another derivative from the word exists in the 
form of jfT or in that language, and of or 3^9 in Marathi. 
From H. has ‘ to sleep, ' P. TrV, G. and B. and O. 5J or ®f. 
% occurs in the forms of or % when the word Btands alone or 
is compounded, as in H. fWT, B. M. gnjT, &c., for Pr. 53 HT, 
Skr.I55°T ‘two-fold.’ and by a further dissolution becomes the 
P. gT^ ‘ to go, ’ H. P. gtW, G. aTrT * instantly, pr. part., M. gjft 
4 at present 

More modern instances are . — 

[ Table 47 : ^changed to S’ or ait ] 

H. P. THTT to serve food, Skr. 

H. P. M. Tim a neighbour, trfffasift. 

H. 3tnraT a towel, 

H. eon’s wife, Pr y,riy§, Skr. 5=^2^ 

H. P. 5f^, Pr. 3TtroNT3T, Skr. qft n rfM . 

The T and i to which T and IT are softened are similarly 
changed to ST or sit. 

H. P. sisters ’s husband, Pr. Skr, nfittfim'flj 

H. P. name of a month, Pr. >T£«r3T, Sk, VI5T$. 

H. P. G. TTt-[Jtr-orr-f ] to lose, Pr. m, Skr. $TT. 

H. P. B. f to touch, Pr, f&r, or gp, Skr. |p. 

H. 3HtTTT unexpected, Pr. Skr. STJl^T-fc]. 

H. sfirTT, P. G. HraS, invitation, A. P. or frira-fr], 

Skr. ^TT5=5T-[ W: ]. H. has also. 

H. S^rf the full-moon day, Ap. JJlftiwr, Skr. ^f5mr. 
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Hi ( of wfaf ) face to face, Ap. , Skr. 

M. gig to entrust, Ap. Skr. W*T$. 

it Will be Been that the eft or g to which g is softened often 
prevails over the preceding and following towels, as in the words 
til'd and 

The change of aw to aft, formerly noticed, I consider as due 
to the elision of the final 3T of g, consequent upon an accent on 
the first syllable, though afterwards there is a softening of the 
gto g. But in the above instances the change of g to ait or g is 
due to a weak pronunciation or softening alone. The diphthong 
3?t requires, as I have several times observed, a passage froth one 
focal position immediately to another which involves energetio 
utterance. The Pali, Prakrit, Gujarati, and Sindhi substitute for it, 
viz. eft, Is due to assimilation. The Hindi alt and the corres- 
ponding Gujarati aft, therefore, are not due to a weakening of the 
g. but the ait in the above instances is, since it is not a substi- 
tute for aft and consequently does not arise from an assimilation 
of the two sounds, involved in that diphthong. 

The following are still more modern inBtanoes : — 

[ Table 48 : 4; changed to g J. 

H. P. qtfHS* God, Skr. 

M. H. P. bt or a musical note, 8kr. 

H. P. sparry nature, Skr. #wrg. 

P. Sfamft master, Skr. WUft. 

In this manner the Panjabis always pronounce the g of 
Sanskrit words and to a smaller extent, the Hindi people. The 
Marathi has hot many instances of this softening of g. 

In the Prakrits there ate According to the grammarians but 
three instances of the change ef g. to the sonant g. Of these 
for Skr. occurs in the vernaculars. 1 With these 

exceptions the initial g, remains unchanged and the medial is 
dropped. But the vernaculars, adopting pnre Sanskrit Words 
•gain and again in the course of their history, have changed them 
as we have seen or changed the Prakrit words that came down 

1 hi Tabls 2*. 

5* { &.G. Bhandarkar’i Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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to them in virtue of the general or special laws whioh 
regulate the development of human speech. Thus, though they 
did not receive more words with a softened a^from the Prakrits, 
they have now oome to possess a good many. Thus:— 

[ Table 49 : Medial softened to *r ] 

M. Waffr, p. ’HUTT, or H. or G. W*la6t all 
or whole, Skr. or . 

M. VT3T, H. P. G. spRT, S. wift, B. 0. sr»T, Skr. arc? or 
a crane. 

M. H. P. G. «rm? or sm?, S. STUf visible, manifest, Skr. SRF?. 

H. P. G. B. ^PT, S. SsTSJ a crow, Skr. $TqF> : . H. has or SjHtT 
from Pr. ^PT with the suffix 9> ; , i. e., ait, M. OTV, of «fc!«(66T, also. 

H. 55t»T, S. or people, the world, Skr. The others 

have 

H. P. PPT, S. PTS greenB, culinary herbs, Skr. 5TT^:. The others 

have $TP>. 

H. fra*, P. *PR, G. or 5HT5T, S. B. JjnpT an auspicious 
omen, Skr STJsr, M. 5T^T S. has also from the Pr. WPJTi. 

H. P. *ff*T, S. a-rfa, grief, Skr, The others have sffcE. 

H. P. fiprr crooked, Pr. V|F3T, Skr. The others have *rte 

or Wfa. 

P. P*TTt? passage of the sun into a sign, Skr. tiflhlPri. The 
others have 

P. contraction, bashfulness, Skr. H. or 

, M. #^Nr. 

*^is softened to the sonant at. as in the following:— 

[ Table 50 •• softened to at. ]. 

H. ^rfr a needle, Skr. fjf% ; also ‘ a tailor ’ from Skr. yfao, ' . 

H. G. t^r-or f$t-[ W and f ] to be suggested, Skr. ssjvq - . 

H. $*ft a key, Skr. jg fare i. 

P. S. TO five, Skr. P. #rft a small bedstead, Sjtr. p fh p > 1 . 
There are not many instances of this prooess. 

The Prakrits change an uninitial ? to** when preoeded by a 
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vowel; and the vernaoulars have preserved the words so ohanged. 
For instanoe = — 

[ Table 51 : Medial ^ softened to f ] . 

Skr. a jar, M. H. ngT, G. S. ngt, H. P. 'stbt. 

Skr. ^ to happen, to occur, to forge, to fashion, M. S. G. 
[%■*■*]. H. P. Wf-[sn]. 

Skr. a measure of time, M. G. S. O. B. ^r, H. P. gift. 
Skr. gte'tfe 1 : a horse, M. O. B. G. S. 'tffgT, H. P. 

Skr. m a bank, M. nr, 0. ffgT, S. rTgT in an altered sense. 

Skr. esVrd a door, M. STVTT, H. ffcvnsr, G. . 

Skr. bitter, M. , G. ergf , H. qsfvr, S. e^st. 

Skr. waist, M. G. 

Skr. a bracelet, M. anfr, H. 0. segT, G. 

Skr. X% or aurR^to cry, M. in or aiKJsni , G. S. nr-[ ]. 
Skr. a garment, M. G. *TP#T, H. P. HT^T, S. B. O. 

*TT^t. 

Skr. 97= the Banyan tree, M. G. SRT, H. P. S. gf 

Skr. sfte in to snap, in M. cttgui, G. H. P.tflgHT, 

s. 

Skr. TOT? in FFtemft to break, qftg in M. <KT3vt. 

Skr, or a crown, H. P. jfhrr, B. 0. HTg. 

Skr. jgTJT a kind of tree, M. §rgr. 

Skr. a kind of cucumber, M. H. sea#, G. me<a6. 

Skr. a worm, M. I%¥T, G. H. $TgT. 

The instances in which the cerebral ^ resulting from an 
original ^ has been softened in the Prakrits to F have bean 
preserved by the vernaculars. The following are some of these • — 

[ Table 52 : 3 ; ( from original ^ ) softened to 5 1 
VS - for Pr. Vl't, Skr. srift, in such words as H. G. a neigh- 
bour, M. ggt#, Skr. srf^rft. 

M. Skr. JT^Tvy echo. 

M. Skr. n#^TPT cold, catarrh, 

M/vgrym reflection. 

Manlail proof, 
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G. mrSTO, Skr. wftsiwii a penthouse. 

G. Skr. wftviH echo or resonance. 

fWT or and ht«l as in Table 89 ; M. st forward, so forth, 
Pr. Skr. SNffir. 

«W of M. wtf, G. <TC$, H. g*Wl to fall, Pr. *¥, 8kr. TO. 

14. trlf a oorpse, from Pr. irwai, Skr. 

TOmr to dig out, to root out, from the Skr. 

Of the change of ^ to ^ there are some instances in the 
SaurasenI, and corresponding to these, we hare a few in the 
Panjabi, Sindhi and Gujarati, thus : — 

[ Table 53 : 3 softened to * ] 

P. jfijUT ‘living Saur. pres. part. sfrroft, Skr. $ t* m. 

efT of the present participle of roots, as e>T^T masc. ‘ doing ’ , 
*n?TOT masc. ‘saying’ &o. A modern instance is for the 

Sanskrit •HJfcir^h. 

t 

Th,e Sindhi preserves the SaurasenI present participial affix 
or sometimes changed to throughout, as in gs^r'moving’, 
Ufr^lf ‘doing ‘being &c. The same change is observable 
in other words also as in for Sanskrit Sfirf^r. 

/ 

The Gujarati has the few instances of the SaurasenI past 
passive participle in V as in ‘eaten , ^15 ‘drunk’,' 'done', 
&c. Marathi has for Skr. ‘belly ’, and Gujarati 

The labial surd vis, when uninitial, softened in the Prakrits 
to W- The W ie preserved by the Marathi unohanged, but the 
Hindi softens it in some oases still further to 3 as already shown 
( p. 433 ), and drops it in a great many more oases, according to 
a very general rule to be hereafter noticed, while the Gujarati 
$hep&es it sometimes to The Sindhi and Bengali follow the 
Hindi to a large extent in this latter respect. Thus : — 

[ Table 54 : g softened to i^or V or * ] 

Skr. writ a well, Pr. writ, M. ww, G. H. WIW in WTTtft, 8. Vt*. 
P. wry in wrwtft. 

Skr. a well, Pr. flfWt, G. fWt, H. 3pir, S. fft for fwft. 
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ftks. W4I4 ft door, Pr. Wll, M. TOW, H. G. *>RU. 

Skr. me to reach, attain, Pr. err, M. ere ( in ere# ), G. enr-f$J, 
H. qr-ler], S. ere-[ w ], B. en?t-[ *t ]. 

Skr. ewe to send, Pr. e^Te, M. qra*-[ ft ], old H. TO*-[ W ], H. 
^ranr-[ arr ], S. to-[oi]. 

8kr,jx to touch, Pr. ffte or jf, M. ffte-[ ft ], H. P. B. f< m&o], 

o.for^r, s. **-[!*} or 

Skr. me to beak Pr. m*. M. G. H. me-[ ft-f-m J, S. mt [ *]. 

Skr. mfte a barber, Pr. mfosT or *erfro, M. Rjrft, G. H. S. 

erf 

Skr. mena-fsflF a cowherd, Pr. etew-fro, M. irtror, M. G.nmft, 
G. H. eter#, «era { = itorra ), m?ft, S. eeie. 

Skr. TOTO: a tortoise, Pr. TOtfdt, H. $r\piT, S. TOft, $^r, M. TO5*. 

Skr. Reftff a fellow-wife, Pr. TOffr, M. to*, H. *m. 

Skr. nnre* name of the sixth month, Pr. vitro, M. error. H. 
met, S. wifr. 

The lingual surd aspirate t. is, it will be remembered, changed 
in the Prakrits to t, and the vernaculars, especially the Hindi, 
hare preserved the instances and even added to them, as will be 
seen from the following : — 

l Table 55 : $ changed to t ] 

Skr. TO to read, Pr. TO, M. H. P. S. TOinroft-RT-ei. InH. and P., 
however, the pronunciation of t is somewhat different from what 
it is in M., and in S. it sounds like the conjunct ft. 

Skr. "freer a stool, Pr. "fro, H. "frtT. 

Skr. eh$TO a series ( of generations ), Pr. "flits*, H. M. (W, 

G. hit 

Skr. TO or «rf%H5T a small temple, Pr. TO, H. P. mft, old M. TO. 
Skr. Ft. *T*T, H. ¥TF, M. G. *Tr. 

Similarly we have H. $¥RT ‘ to roll ’ from Skr. • In the word 
fnrf, the IT does not represent but S', to which that Skr. conjunct 
must by the general rules be reduced in Hie Prakrits. One of 
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the two $ is dropped, and the preceding vowel lengthened 
according to a general rule in the vernaculars to be hereafter 
noticed. The remaining 3 ; is softened to T- There are other 
instances of the same change in our dialects. Thus : — 

[ Table 56 = ? changed to T ]. 

of M. S. tT of H. of B. ‘to Burround ’ 

from Skr. through Pr. The Gujarati, however, has 

5m: of M. cfcTS’oi, G. smf, H. sm^TT; W% ofS B.^T% ‘to draw 
out, ’ from Pr. $g, Skr. 

of H. §j^*TT to mourn, from Pr. qggT, Skr. £. Even here the 
Gujarati has 

H. Hpm, M. G. 5m, S. white leprosy, from Skr. through 
Pr. 

The % arising from the Sanskrit ar is also similarly changed 
to M. *msr, H. ^T55T, &c„ from the Skr as in Table 29. 

M. to boil, 5mr decoction, curry, a cauldron, 

G. Tmt, &c„ H. WZ*\, 5mT, 5^T, &c., all from the Skr. root ITO;. 

We have noticed the change of T to f and and of T to S', in 
the Prakrits. Not only have the vernaculars preserved the words 
so changed, hut have carried on the process to such an extent that 
<? and T have become mutually interchangeable in some of them, 
especially the Hindi. 

[ Table 57 : T changed to & ] 

Skr. rTTPT a tank. Pr. ararat, M. G. tT5Jm, M. ?rar, H. JT5JW, S.,B. fTOTT. 

Skr. TlTt*T pomegranate Pr. M. G. H. B. 

«ri§*r, H. tfTfor. 

Skr. ST molasses, Pr. *Zt7, 

Skr. of to torment, to twist, Pr. M. ftajul, G. qfoflj;, 

H. &c. 

The numerals with their J changed in the Prakrits to l through 
an intermediate T have come down to the vernaculars : — 
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[ Table 58 : 5 ; of Skr. Numerals changed to t ] 


Skr. Pr. H. 

P. S. 

M. 

G. 

0. 

B. 

JJSTTTf **4 URT OT J 

fit3TRt ^TTf | 

r mzrx 

L 

smnr 

g*TTr 

mnry 

SITS 5TT? 

5TTT 5TPI[f 



3T? 




bn 

by 

h? 

by 

^sx 

=artrt yftef 

=^T 


=srte 


qinnry the? 

q^rt q?t-qWT 

iron 

qvF 

WT 

qby 



nto£T 

yrte 


xm 

Half 

*T7TTTT ffaHt 

>WT 

nvrr 

wry 

yrby 

WT5T 3TfRf ajn? 3T7FT '<X&S 

3T?TT 

3t£<T 

vrar 

mm 


The other Prakrit words and in which the J of the 

Sanskrit and is changed to ^ are preserved in Marathi 
in the forms of iTfrar and Similarly 5%T and with 

the T so changed appear in the vernaculars as shown before.’ 

The following are later instances : — 

[ Table 59 : and changed to w ] 

B. G. #o5t, Skr. srre - lap. 

B. Skr. ^5T lock of hair. 

H. *T?T for Pr, Skr. a corpse. 

H. Pr. <n%?£T3TT, Skr. 

H. or farm, Skr. faswR mocking. 

G. sno&f , from Skr. WTT to resist. 

G. Wt from Skr. qrc to tide over. 

H. from Skr. f%5T<JT to amuse one’s self. 

S. or kg fetters, from Skr. 

H. P. ?ft, Pr. Skr. near. 

Though the change of to £ does not involve softening, but, 
must be considered to be due to a predilection for the sound, it 
would be convenient to notice it here. There is only oneinstance 
of thiB charge given by Hemacandra as existing in the Maharastrl, 


1 See P. 406 and Table 22. 
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but there are a great many in the vernaculars, so that this appears 
to be a peculiarly modem process. The Hindi and the Sindhi 
have, however, of all the vernaculars, the largest number of 
examples, the rest presenting but a few stray ones. Sometimes 
both the forms with 4 and r are in use, especially in the Hindi . 

[ Table 60 = 4 changed to *.in Vernaculars ] 

Skr. *44, Pr. M. VtT large, great. 

H. 6. #*nr, M. G. *rf*TT, S. Skr. 4Tf4 a plough, or anchor. 

H. or Skr. *rg4 a morsel ; 4* or 44, Skr. dust ; 
farm, Skr. $414, a jackal ; 44X4T, Pr. Skr. sgm to praise ; 
yjlt, Skr. yijfer a spoilt ohild ; fawfl, Skr. chain; fTfHT, 

Skr. 3*14 (cous. of 3*4) to burn; ( Braj ) for <*Nwi, Skr. 

dark. 

8. Skr. Wia8»: : dark •, Skr. fa<*l4: a certain tree ; 

Skr. 43*4 to light or burn ; Xftnfc, Skr. 4*4 to melt ; 
14, Skr. t4 : a plough, &c. 

G. Skr. 3!gTlo54T a high mansion ; M. $r*ft or *ri*fr, 

Skr. XITWrjft the silk-cotton tree. 

[ INTERCHANGEABLENESB OF 4 , * A"ND 4 ] 

Notable instances of the interchangeableness of S', f and 4, are 
afforded by the causal forms of verbal roots in sbme of the verna- 
culars. In Hindi, the causal of roots ending in a vowel is 
formed by inserting 4 between it and the termination 4T which 
is the remnant of the old Prakrit 4Pf preserved in the Braj and 
other dialects ; as ft4l*T caus. of 'ft ' to drink,' %4RTof4T ' to eat, ’ 
1%4T«H of ^ ‘to give, ’ 5J4HT of Ut ‘ to wash &c. In Gujarati we 
have 4 . for 4 as «**r 4 i ‘ to cause to eat , 5 ^4T4tf ‘ to cause to give , ’ 

1 *4 *T44, ’ ‘ to cause to bathe, ’ * wash * &o. Sometimes instead of 
4, T. is optionally used as in W*rr*£ ‘ to cause to eat, ’ xfafNrnrt 
‘ to threaten, ’ &c. But in Sindhi always represents the Hindi 
4. and the Gujarati 4 , as in ‘to oause to give, ’ gauTO * to 

cause to wash, ’ ^44*1 * to cause to sit. ' 

What the origin is of the 4 of these forms, which is tnord pri- 
mitive than the 4 and C to which it was afterwards ohanged, Will 
be considered in the next lecture. 
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Another peculiarly vernacular process, of which Hemacandra 
gives only one instance, is the transformation of into in 
whioh ^ is deprived of its nasal element and the complete contact 
of the vocal organs avoided. Thus : — 

[ Table 61 ; Skr. ? initial changed to «J, in vernaculars] 

Skr. fosr a oertain tree, Pr. fosr or fosr, M. f&v. 

M. fjvfiir to bow, Skr. ; #P»rr butter, Skr. JRJiis ; H. atewT to 
return, Skr. Pr. ; G. ^ blue, Skr. ; P. aat, a cocoa- 
nut, Skr. ar ftca , H. 

But there are more instances of the opposite process in the 
Prakrits; and these have come down to the vernaculars. 

( Table 62 : Skr. initial a. changed to ^ in vernaculars] 

M. G. •TPTf a plough or anchor, P. ^*55 or rffa. 

M. fwar, S. Pr. fora or orgra, Skr. a<?Ji<£ forehead. 

The H. salt, Skr. a*vr, is a later instance. 

The sibilant w, whether original or derived from the 8anskrit 
•[.or v, is in a few cases changed to ^ in the Prakrits. For forcr 
‘a day’ we have fos or 3fg, for MWTO ‘a stone’ qfm, and for 
‘ten’ Tf. These words, so changed, have come down to the 
vernaculars, and are found in one or other of them. The various 
forms of the numerals having the word at the end have been 
given above. Of the other words G. has fo 'a day’ and Qg r g l 
with the suffix it, P. fo and for*r, and S. and Quill; and S. 
TTO ‘a stone’. The Sindhi and the Panjabi have given a wider 
range to this process, as will be seen from the following *— 

[ Table 63 : st, or \ ohanged to in Vernaoulara ) 

S. If or g?t ohaff, Skr. f*, M. 1JHT- 

S. % lotus-stalk, Skr. for, M. fol. 

S. 3fr a buffalo, Skr. rrfot, M. for. 

S. «IW to sit, Skr. 4'qfor , M. fortf, G. rfcrt 

S. kwf trust, Skr. fo»rer. 

P. irg, S. iff twenty, Skr. for-[ ], M. iftr. 

P. fo or for, S. Of or fo| poison, Skr. fo, M. for. 

P. S.€^tr, Skr. WC*, M. friw father-in-law. 

M | R. Q. BhemUrker’s Weeks, VoL. IV.) 
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P, fib T thirst, Skr. tfTr. 

P. <K!IT or S. 9JIF or 9Tr$T a snare, noose, Skr. 9 TST, M. ^T* 

Gujaratis, especially of the uneducated classes, pretty freely 
pronounce 9 . as as in for *to understand , for 

‘a year’, for 9T^ ‘true’, &c., but the forms with 9 are 
also in use. The other dialects do not seem to have many 
instances of this change. The termination 9 of verbs of the 
future tense is in several dialects of the Hindi changed to f as in 

G. ‘he will do’. 

The change of JT to 9 seems to be an almost entirely later 
process of which there are scarcely any instances in the Prakrits. 
It is seen in full operation in the Apabhramsa. 

[Table 64 • Skr. 9 changed to 9] 

Skr. *W name, M. 9T9, H. JTT#, old H. 9T^, also 9m, P. 9it, S. 
9T«f also 9m and 9?#. 

Skr. ?m a tying rope, M. 3T9, P. TTT, H. 5T9 in TpHt. 

Skr. rrm a village, M. H. 9fa, H. 9W also ■, S. 9T9 9T5- 

Skr. WTO to turn round, M. 4[adt, P. ^Nt, S. ; from the 
same root, M. H. tftnr, S. 

Skr. 999, M. ?fot, H. 999T-#9T-999T. 

Skr. 3T9999 to bow down, M. 

Skr. 39^99 to rinse the mouth, M. srNent, H. 3T999T, also 3T9I9T. 

Skr. form rest, M. form, S. %9ff?. 

Skr. W*W dark-complexioned, M. 9fo!T, H. 9t9S9-9, P. 9fo9 
and 9mar, s. rnfot. 

Skr. «rmm9» son-in-law, M. srfo, but H. smrf, P. smrf or smrf. 

Skr. 3!R9 rising, M. but P. emw. 

Skr. ermwti a kind of myrobalans, M. P. 3TT9otT, H. P. aifaBT, 
P. 3Tm«5T also, S. arfaft. 

Skr. 9m9T a chief, M. H. 

Skr. 9T9T n. a sort of fly-brush, M. 4rff, H. P. S. 

Skr. 9599 a lotus, H. P. &T9, M. <fcnae, S. 

Skr. <TW9 caue. spending, wasting, H. *Nt 9T, P. *T9i99fT, S. *Ntiy, 
but M. 
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Skr. fTff ft bee, H. dm or P. uirc or S. 3rk. 

Skr. <r*sw fifth, M. «rfc**r, H. qt^Rt, P. &o., and other 

ordinals. 

Skr. delicate, tender, M. sfWOT- 

8kr. arosr eating, M. H. *nrsr, P. 3ri*li. 

Skr. ssafir mud, H. G. 

From the fact that the Marathi, Hindi. Sindhi, and Panjabi 
contain many instances of this change it is to be gathered that 
though it does not appear in the Prakrits proper, it must have begun 
very early, before the vernaculars received their distinctive forms 

and were isolated from each other. Of all the dialects the Marathi 
alone has preserved the ^ of this d in most cases, the Hindi and 
the others having dropped it or softened it to ar in good many 
instances ; while the Gujarati changes it back again to er. Thus, 
such of the above words as exist in Gujarati have the following 
forms : — 


[ Table 65 : d ( Skr. *T ) ohanged to ** in Gujarati ] 
name. a fly-brush 

«rw a village. ifcUoA a lotus, 

to turn round, wrft giddiness, uttft a bee. 


corresponding to M. ufasy. 
wasting, 
rest. 

wwat a dark-complexioned. 
5WT1 son-in-law. 


ghlw, wnift, &c., fifth, 
seventh, &c. 

delicate, tender, 
eating. 

3TTJT5ST myrobalans. 


The reason why I oonsider this as a ohange of * back to * and 
not a preservation of the original Sanskrit and Prakrit ft* is that 
the Gujarati changes e; to n in other cases where there is no 
question as to the or <0 being the original sound. Thus * — 


[ Table 66 : c or g changed to ^ in Gujarati ] 

G. Ctntr a door, H. M. eraig, Pr. SJUlg, Skr. uqra . 
G. black wood, M. Pr. Skr. I'wr. 

G. <TOT$ to attain, M. Pr. <tt*, Skr. unr. 

G. vm in qtiym running, Skr. . 
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Where in Marathi we have qr or sr, the Gujarati has in some 
cases *$, as in G. 5^T ' a blow, ’ M. §a£i, G. ttjt * a plaoe of resi- 
dence M. 8TT, derived in some way from Skr. topt. 

There are traces of this change in some of the other dialects too 
[ Table 66 A : for 

S. P. fifasT, B. corresponding to M. H. 

Pr. ftmuft, Skr. ftfrft ‘ solicitation ' ; B. 3 ? rf5 ? H , Pr. y ’ s g*, Skr. q^g r q 
‘a tortoise ' ; H. ifhRT, Skr. vm‘ a fisherman old M. inw, G. em, 
Skr. armf ‘ news B. S^T, H. [ stt ], Skr. JTta^ 1 to wipe away 

This phenomenon of the ohange of sc to g the vernaculars, and 
especially the Gujarati, have inherited from the Prakrits. Of the 
words bo changed tfc e Gujarati has preserved flwuj ‘a dream,* 
the Prakrit form being or gram, and some of the others, sfar 
‘ kind of tree This last is gpr in Sanskrit ; but probably there 
was an intermediate form ifrsr. 

The vernaculars have thrown away the aspiration of hard and 
soft aspirate mutes in a good many cases. Thus • — 


[ Table 67 : Disaspiration in the Vernaculars ] 


M. learn, 

Pr. 


M. beggary, 

Pr. fwwr, 

H. S. tfm. 

M. IPEvt to dry, 

Pr. 5 S' or gw, H. S. 

M. hunger, 

Pr. f*WT, 

H. -gw, S. jw. 

M. gr? hand, 

Pr. y«r, 

H. sm. 

M. gift elephant, 

Pr. 

H. rntfr. 

G. #Nt afraid, 

Pr, iftrf or WT3TC, M. VUTc5T. 

G, anrrf greatness, 

Pr.Jf, 

H. emf. 

G. vrri^to spoil, 

Pr, r%TO, 

M. ftvgvt. 

B. sifl a book, 

Pr. qtfFkrm, 

H. M. qftft. 

B, to learn, 

Pr. qg, 

H. M„ &o. qg.ij 

B. sry to grow, 

Pr.^, 

M. H.grg-?g-[Jn]. 

B. to surround, 

Pr $?, 

M. *¥-[*], 

B. qrar stone, 

Pr. 

M. qmrr, H. q?qr or m 

B. ft? back, 

Pr. ftg 1 or qg, 

H. "ft?, M. qT?. 

B- WT wish, 

Pr. g*T, 

S. P. gr?. 
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B. ( in faTR) to dry, Pr. ew or WW, H. SfafT. 

B. WTF ( in fafaT) to take out, Pr. ^§, H. M. &o. STS'. 

B. 5 $T a pond, Pr. 3wM. 

And in such forms as gflfa * worn ’ from Pr. mR?IUI, srfar ‘ for 
bathing ’ from Pr. ffT, or «T5T and TfiR ‘to the right hand,* Pr. fafa, 
the aspirate W is dropped, so that the Bengali has, in a large 
number of instances, thus weakened the pronunciation of aspi- 
rated sounds. In the instances given from Marathi, it will be 
seen that the letters other than those which are softened are 
aspirates ; hence the weakening consists simply in dropping the 
heavy breath in one of two aspirated sounds, as in the case of 
the Sindhi fa* and f**. The aspirates are preserved when occur- 
ring singly, which is not the case in Bengali. Hence Bengali 
utterance is the weakest, and the Hindi and Panjabi the strongest. 

The Marathi reduces a Sanskrit or Prakrit 3 invariably to 3, 
and in this respect differs from all its cognate dialects. Thus : — 

[ Table 68 : Skr. or Frk. ^ reduced to ^ in Marathi ] 

Skr. fig - sugarcane, Pr. 3^f|, M. 373. The H. has fa or 3W- 

Skr. 333 fish, Pr. 3«3, H. 3T3, M. 3T3T. 

Skr. 33T a calf, Pr. 3^3, H. 3T3, M. 3T3 in 313ft 

Skr. a knife, Pr. H. jjfa M. far. 

Skr. a fly, Pr. 3I%3TT, H. ITT#, M. OTfa. 

Skr. ?^3 to ask, Pr. g«3, H. S33T, M. gTPJT. 

Skr. «*3<l a tortoise, Pr. ^37, H. srfprr, M. WW. 

Skr. f# a side of the abdomen, Pr. $^3, M. The H. has 

faff. 

Skr. fa a field, Pr. fa, M. fa. But H. has fa. 

Skr. fgffto touch, Pr. gff, H. fa#], M. rfa-f®rj. 

Skr. 3nrr shade, Pr. 3T3TT, H. fat, M. far-[#]. 

Skr. 3*53 a bunch, Pr. fa3, H. fa3T, M. far. 

Skr. 33n* lap, Pr. arfaip, M. faf*T. 

Skr. 3Tfat a she-goat, Pr. 3TW?T or 31#, H. fat, M. fat. 

Skr. fair worn out, wasted, Pr. fair, M. fair-pit]. 

Skr. far a festival, Pr. far, M. 3nr. 
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According to a general rule in Marathi, is changed to 
when followed by the palatal vowel | or cf. This change of^to 9 
in this dialect is to be aooounted for by the faot that the vocal 
organs of the Marathas have a predilection for the dento-palatals, 
W, S’, w, it, to which the Sanskrit palatals are in almost all oases 
reduced by them, except when they are followed by f, if, or 
The Sanskrit ^ therefore becoming the dento-palatal 9 passes 
into ty which differs from it only in the contact of the vocal 
organs being somewhat less incomplete. The only instances in 
the Prakrits in which the ohange appears to be the same as that 
we have been considering are for TmTVT and STIjaft for 

I have already given instances of the many words with their 
uninitial consonants dropped whioh the vernaculars have inhe* 
rited from the Prakrits, and shown what further changes they 
have undergone. This process of elision has not been continued 
by any of the vernaculars unless we consider the disappearance 
of uninitial r( whioh is very general in Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali ) 
to be an instance of the process. 

[ Table 69 : Uninitial dropped in Hindi, Bengali, &c. J 

B. H. f^UT, S. lamp, Pr. $uaft, Skr. M. 

H. RUT, S. Raft new, Pr. RVaft, M. RUT. 

H. aft, B. afte life, Pr. aftaft, Skr. aftu: , M. aftu. 

H. S. RTf, B. RTI^ a barber, Pr.RTl$3T or*?TTf&T, Skr. Rlfla.M. 

H. ^3TT, S. a tortoise, Pr. wuguaft, Skr, M. $TWV 

H. iHrt], s - % ]. B. gt( grtrr s. ) to touch, Pr. rfuorfu, 

Skr. fgV, M. f$!U-[ct]. 

H. UT-[RT], S. *!¥-[<&], Pr. <TTU, Skr. UPT, M. <nu-{tf]. 

H. fair, 8. for ^sft, B. fUT a well, Pr. fuaft, Skr. 

G.fuT. 

H. wrrg= ifta n g , B. RtUTRT a cowherd, Pr. RtUT^ar, Skr. <ftTCn», 
M. fttUaBT. 

H. ang = !§3lTf , S. fuglT marriage, Skr. fUVT*. 

H. R3T'[RT], S. TO-[«ts], B. utrtt-[ut] to send, Pr. Uffiu, Skr. UfWIU, 

M. urau. 

H. RT-[RT], S. HTf-[w] to heat, Pr. fnu, Skr. mu, M. RTf-[«t]. 
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H. fSTTf, B. ^nm door, Pr. or JTOt, Skr. fTf. 

B. ff two, Pr. 5 ^, Skr. ?h 

B. TO nine, Skr. TO, M. to, H. srh 

B. TORCT moss, Skr. tiNRi, H. ^t«iw. 

The ? op the Causal Terminations in the Vernaculars. 

This elision of p appears also in the Hindi causal forms such 
as 341'H, ’Braun, «raMi, in which the stt only of the Prakrit or Ma- 
rathi termination 3TO or TO is retained. The whole termination 
appears in the Braj and other dialects and in old books, sometimes 
in the form of aft. 

The Sindhi causal termination is 3U? as in $n?H£ ‘ to oause to 
do, ’ «rnilHl ‘ to cause to inorease. ’ The ? here as well as in some 
of the Sindhi words given above represents the which accord- 
ing to the Prakrit rule, takes the place of the dropped ?, and is, 
as shown before, changed to p in the other vernaculars. The 
Sindhi f is a shortened form of this P. The termination an? 
appears sometimes in its more original form of atm as in TOTOf 
‘ to cause to take. ’ 

The Bengali too forme its causal by adding an? as in tropiN? 
is causing to be held ’, but the ? here^seems to be an euphonic 
addition, which even in their primitive form the verbs take, as in 
is holding so that the T is here dropped and the vowel 
ai combined with the preceding as in the Hindi. In the speech 
of the Maratha lower classes of Southern Konkan bt is very often 
elided, and the causal termination of the Savantvadi dialect is 
TO, as in BTO ‘ cause to do, ’ which corresponds to the Sindhi 

[ Table 69 A : * of s dropped in the Vernaculars ] 

There are instances also in which the ^resulting from s is 

elided =— 

H. ‘ a boy, ’ ‘ a prince, ' Pr. 3 j*rr, Skr. a&RT< ; aruri ‘ left-hand- 
side, Pr. PRT3*, Skr. fftW; g3R ‘ smoke, ’ Pr. Skr. STO? ; 3T3W 
‘ to rinse the mouth, ’ Pt. Skr. arrara ; frontt or ‘ to mock, ’ 
Skr. fan* ; si ‘ ground, ’ Skr. 
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There ore traces of this ohange in other dialects too, as in the 
Oriya wt for tm ‘ left, ’ Gujarati TO = , S. , Skr. ^flr, and 

the Marathi gf and the termination f of the locative, which is 
to be traced to the Pr. f**T, Skr. In all these instances we 

may regard g as directly elided, and not the flr resulting from it. 
Hemaoandra notices a few instances of the process in the Prakrits. 

The vernaculars possess a large number of those Prakrit words, 
in which the mute element of hard and soft aspirates was dropped 
leaving only the f. Thus .— 

[ Table 70 : Vernacular C.for Skr. *T ] 

Skr. 0«r face, Pr. g*. H. gf, 8. Sf , G. ; M. *^ t P. gfct 
( with the suffix f ) in front, H. JTTSTr •. H. wfft, G. M. TOiT 

(with the suffix y ) from Skr. face to face. 

Skr. TO nail, Pr. JT*, H. S. *£, P. 

Skr. 3 l«re - a chaplet, Pr. H. ftnm or S. ftrfkrt, 

P.fSrgn. 

Skr. a female companion, Pr, wfr, G. wtfr, H. S. P. *rp#r, 
M. B. O. *f. 

Skr. to write, Pr. M. fas-[3r]. 

Skr. a lock of hair or l graffcg 5>T, Pr. TOf&Tsn, M. iNt. 

Skr. agreeable, Pr. H. TOT, 

Skr. hunt, Pr. 3 nr? ( ? ), H. wfcr. 

[ Table 71 ; Verna. S for Skr.^f | 

Skr. ip* rain, Pr. JT?, G. H. S. 

Skr. sijjr^to praise, Pr. TOTf, H. *rvr?-(*T). 

Skr. a guest, Pr. M. kTfulI, H. TT|^T. 

To these must be added the several compounds of the word *rr, 
some of whioh at least are modern, as— 

H. house of a woman’s family of birth, Pr. *nfrpt or TOS*. 
Skr. Tilfnkd. 

H. a woman’s father’s house, Pr. orfolT, 

skr. mm. 

M. *nkr, G. a woman's mother’s house, Pr, rrifvn or mm , 
Skr. wnjgf. 
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M. $mr, H. a oellar, Skr. VT^Vf. 

G. M. "spTT, H. ^PTT. ftlTT an idol-ohamber, Skr.. %PTf. 

[ Table 72 : Vernacular f for Skr. V ] 

Skr. PW a lord, Pr. *TJ, old M. & H. *Tf, 

Skr. firgsr a pair, Pr. fJlfnr, M. k§VT. 

Skr. «W to ohurn, Pr. H. ng-far]. 

Skr. sraft^T a churning vessel, Pr. trgftnflT, H. fftg n ft . 

Skr. qftrt? a traveller, Pr. qftsr, M. G, 'rtt. 

Skr. tjepr flattened rice, Pr. gpr ( ? ), M. vnt, S.qg. 

Skr. broad, Pr. ggsraM Ap. T ], G. qtfoj. 

Skr. W to tell, Pr. qsg, H. G. S. P. B. O. $%-[ &c. ]. 

Skr. or erarrft** a story, Pr. ^Ttn3T or 9Fpftrm, H. VP#, 

M. G. S. ft p uft , B. c r ft41 . 

[ Table 73 ' Vernacular f for Skr. V ] 

- Skr. iftTO deaf, Pr. wffoftr, H. M. O. *ffaT, G. kpt. 

Skr. pft ourds, Pr. H. M. G. P. O. S. yft. 

Skr. *Ti honey, Pr. * 5 , O. B. «£, M. wt*. 

Skr. WTf honest, good, Pr. *T£, H. *T 5 *T?, M. 

Skr. «m a young lady, daughter-in-law, H. G. S. «Tfr, O. or A. 

Skr. dressing, Pr. qftp, H. qftr-ftr], G. S. 

P. qfty-[®u] by the oonsonants interchanging places. 

[ Table 74 '• Vernacular g for Skr. *r ] 

Skr. V*T or SHUT* light, dawn, Pr. <rp, qgTST, H. ig or «flf, 
G. qtf, M. qgT 7 The S. ft fag must be a later form. From the same 
root with the prepositions ft and $ we have H. ftp* morning, 
S. light, &c. 

Skr. to become, to adorn, Pr. gg, H. *ft-[*Tj, S. *pr-[qt! 

Skr. prosperity, good fortune, Pr. *fpn, H. or«JfPT. 

Similarly, H. qftWT* ‘ recognize ’ is from Skr. UrvftsTHT, the 
oonsonants interchanging places ; G. gfrat or vn%T ‘ dear ’ from 
Skr. ff?* j ‘ easy ' from to* distribute or ’ divide’ 

from ft*<, &o. 

#7 t R. Q. Bbandarker’a Works, Vol. IV. J 
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The existence of many such words as M. H. P. * injury , 9 
H. P. fITvr ‘a good man, ’ M. G. H. P. ‘ honey H. G. fim, WS 
‘ to write, ' M. G. H. TO 1 ‘ nail, ’ S. fjvrot ‘ in the morning ' shows 
that the popular speech of Northern India has now for a longtime 
oeased to have reoourse to this process of dropping the mute 
element of the aspirates of the Sanskrit words, adopted from time 
to time from the parent language. Still, however, a few later 
instances, such as S. ‘ dawn, ’ H. G. HT5 ‘ middle ’ from HT* 
and gw, and some of the compounds of U? noticed above show 
that it has not been entirely absent. 

The elision of simple mutes and of the mute element of aspi- 
rates is a natural phenomenon which one always meets with in 
the course of lingual development ; but its operation is generally 
slow and it is only in oonsequenoe of its systematic occurrence 
in the Prakrits that I have attributed it to an ethnological cause 
and have supposed that the Prakrit speakers belonged to another 
raoe than those who spoke Sanskrit and, being unused to Sanskrit 
sounds, caught only the initial consonants from their Sanskrit 
teachers and dropped the rest or the mute portion of the rest 
When, however, in the course of time they became used to those 
sounds and the Sanskrit and Prakrit speaking races became 
united into one community, they ceased to be so dropped, exoept 
through the slow and gradual operation of the usual phonetic 
laws ; and hence it is that in modern times we find Sanskrit 
words, not shorn of their elements in the manner in whioh they 
were in ancient times, as indicated above. 

This elision, though it involves economy and is a natural pro 
cess, constitutes a peculiarity of the Prakrits in so far as it is due 
to peouliar historical incidents. We will now notioe the pecu- 
liarities which do not involve economy and must be attributed 
to vocal predilections. Of the words in which a Sanskrit dental 
is changed to a cerebral in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 
preserved the following •’ — 

I Table 75 : Skr. Dentals changed to Cerebrals in Vernaculars ] 

8kr. myrobalan, Pr. M. ^st, &c. as in table 8. 

Skr. to fall, Pr. qr, M. G. H. qr-^-t-'TT]. 

Skr. to bite, Pr. M. H. P. G. ^-[otaT-urr-gl. From this 
H. E. G. 3TCT, O. €i^iil a mosquito, Skr. 5f5r. 
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Skr. to stick, Pr. ( past part. ), M. G. snK«fir-4]. 

Skr. ^ to decay, Pr. W$, M. H. G. ^-[ofaTT-i]. 

Skr. gtoT a swing, Pr. StOT, H. masc. From this are de- 
rived M. H. ¥t3RT, G. to swing, M. nap, G.itaT 

nodding, M. G. H. P. O. it^T a litter or Sedan chair. 

Skr. a stick, Pr. H. ^ or P. tz T, G. M. ( dial. ) 

«+kt, H. G. M, has and ^TTT. 

8kr. to burn, Pr. SS, H. to be spiteful, malicious, 

H. P. JgT? malice. 

Skr. Pr. fftlfeJ, M. &c., as in Table 29. 

Skr. hypocrisy, deceptive appearance, Pr. 5«T, M. £*T. 

Skr. 5T5^ longing, Pr. itfFW, M. itfTOT. 

There are many later instances of this change : — 

[ Table 76 : The same as No. 75 : Later Instances ] 

M. S. 2T0T-[fir-«5], H. ZTSTTT, B. JTf^T, O. JTfhm to stretch, Skr. fnr. 

M. f^oTT, G. t%o5T a mark on the forehead, Skr. fitoras. 

H. M. G. fokir, S. fiRsit a small mark on the forehead, 
a spangle, Skr. by consonants interchanging places. 

M. G. ytar, H. TTeft a kind of cymbal, from Skr. KTST measured 
or beaten time. M. 2T5ST, G. 5Tq£ the roof of the mouth, Skr. HT?J. 

H. P. sra-*TcyHrr?ft, s. srft-km, G. srrsfr, B. O. m. froit 
a branch or bough, Skr. 

M. ^Tit &o. as in p. 440. 

The 'Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and the Hindi 
and the Panjabi come next. The Marathi and Gujarati have the 
smallest number. 

[ Table 77 the same as No. 76 ] 

8, git satisfied, Skr. jJ. 

S. $ft orooked, H. P. tlT, M. ftTT, M. [ dial. ] fitort, Skr. 

S. git, A. g* handless, M. sorter, Skr. fmj with the suffix f, 

Tt. vzb ( ? ). 

S, ¥1%^ the south, H. ^l^R, Skr. 
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S. a tooth, H. M. TR, Skr. ?[WT. 

S. fUT pity, M. H. Skr, 

S. to show, H. ^RT, Skr. 

S. jrf ten, H. 5W, M. T$T, Skr. ??r. 

8. fTC or ST^Tf a grinder, H. STS, M. Skr. 

S. J^r a lamp, H. i^rr, M. r$*T, Skr. ^hr-frO. 

S. f^3U3 to give, H. ^»TT, M. Skr. *R. 

S. ^fcrT, H. P. impudent, M. vfte, Skr. m 

S. f^rnj see, H. f^VRT, M. to appear, Skr. 

S. seen, H. P. 3T7, G. f^jT, Skr. £S. 

O. yiffar, B. STf»r to the right hand, H. 

Thus then the Pali and Prakrit tendenoy to pronounce dentals 
as cerebrals is seen in a much more exaggerated form in the 
Sfndhi and next to it in the Hindi and the Panjabi, while the other 
modern dialects seem to have kept it quite within the bounds in 
which we find it in the ancient dialects, though they have changed 
more words in that way than they. 

In the following instances the cerebral mute in the place of 
the dental is to be considered as due to the influence of an adjoining 

[ Table 78 •• Dentals adjoining ^changed to cerebral mute ] 

W for Pr. <n%, Skr. uffr, in the words given in Table 52, and 
IRTT, and ST? in the same. 

M. G. H. S. P. *T-[oT-f -srr-<g-*Tj. B. 0. *fw, Pr. gt, Skr. fear. 

H. or SR, C. or grot, S. T$, Skr. a kind of grass, 

but P. *w. 

H. or &c., as in Table 4. 

H. fJT, W, M. S. ^*, See., as in Table 4. 

H. $HeT, Skr. Wt a pilot. 

R. «4<H, M. G. S. a cosmetic, Skr. a g fo r. 

H. or dhfcdi, M. 0. dlR-.ql, Skr. to watch, to look 
out for. G. B. S. have IT for ?. 

fl. M. <RTCT, S. G. «TWRt a narrative, Skr, *WT^-[>F:]. 
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Even here the Sindhi has more instances than the others • — 

[ Table 79 •* the same change in Sindhi J 
55 a son, Skr. 39, M. 3JT. 

thirst, Skr. rTVT, P. f?hrr. 
ft? sleep, Skr. 1%T, H. 
ffUTt copper, Skr. JTTfT, H. 9T9, &o. 

TJninitial 3 is changed to or in the Prakrits invariably, but 
when it is the beginning of a word it undergoes that change 
optionally. In the vernaculars the initial 9 remains unchanged, 
but when medial it becomes mostly in the Marathi, Gujarati, 
Sindhi, and Panjabi. 

[Table 80 : Initial 9 unchanged in the Vernaoulare] 

M. 9T9 &c., as in Table 64. P. as in Table 24. 

H. S. 9rf, &c„ as in Table 69. M. sftar, H. #5, S. ft? sleep, 
M.-sm, K. 99T, S. 9aft, Skr. 1 %T. 

as in Table 69. P. H. 39HT, G. 9ft< an 

H. P. as in p. 429. invitation, Skr. ftmsr. 

H. 93, &c. , as in Table 70. M. 9<fcf, P. 9*n9, S. ftgpr, H. 99*. 
P. ^9, as in Table 16. or 99#, B. 99* or 9k9T, Skr. 

H. ## as in Table 17. 99T»? husband’s sister, &o. 

[Table 81= Medial 9 changed to«U 
M. mur?, g. mom, S. mog, P. m^rr, Skr. *3 ,a r a man. 

M. r§9dt, S. fij'Hig, P. f#mr, Skr. 9#9 or appearing; and 
all other infinitives in «g-orr. 

M. am, G. am, S. amt, P. amT, Skr. 3T9*[ : ] a person. 

M. G. woft, S. f% 3 Toft, Skr. a story. 

M. G. S. P. 3rofir, Skr. water. 

M. G. S. P. arm [dUf-qj-urr], Skr. aTT9T to know, 

M. G.asm, P. Skr. 39 : who ? 

M. wffcer, g. fcr, s. P. ^or, Skr. 9ft«fr sister. 

M. *fter, G. *OT, S, *39, p. *OT-9, Skr. **^9 hard. 

P. S. G. am-[orT*®-J], Skr, 3f9 (causal) to give birth to, 
to produce. 
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G. 5W, S. gjff, P. gpr, M. 5Jtnr ( in %$ 3 ter), Skr. sjqor salt. 

P. M. G. anw, S. TOT, Pr. Skr. anarR one ’s self. 

M. G. S. P. <TOI-[3t-£-lJr-<nT], Skr. 33 to stretch or pull. 

M. 5 T^, &o„ as above. 

There are a few instances in which we have the original 3 in 
the body of a word, as in M. G. P. *T3, S. 33, Skr. 33; ‘mind’, G. 
31# 'promise ’, for Skr. 333, and G. 33 as above. But the general 
rule seems to be that these four dialects have a medial 3 in the 
plaoe of the double^ of the Prakrits, resulting from a Sanskrit 
oonjunot of whioh 3 is a member. Thus 

[ Table 82 •• Prk. <3 ohanged to 3 in the vernaculars ] 

Skr. $333, Pr. rrror, M. G. 33 wilderness. 

Skr. Pr. Jpror, M. G. 333, P. WK, S. <E 3 ear. 

Skr. P. qtm, M. G. <TT3, P. WT. S. <13 a leaf. 

Skr. afotf ( ), Pr. M. ^r, G. S. «3t old. 

Skr. Pr. TTO33, M. G. l f333,- (ot-j) to solicit. 

Skr. M. G. fohft, S. f$3?ft, P. f&33 solicitation. 

Skr. ^T, Pr. 3W*VT, G. 3 T 3 , P. 33 mark, sign. 

Skr. 3 W 3 T 3 T, Pr. WWWW, P. 333 a bridal procession ; also, 
S. 33T, Skr. 3 * 3 , Pr. 353T. 

Skr. qgMh r, Pr. TOcnqfw, g. vrT?, P. sdrar, M. S. sunn, 
tile Brahmanic sacred thread. 

Skr. 3*3, Pr. trm, M. G. 3r3-[ft-5], S. 33^, P. mm to think, 
to regard, to obey. 

But even here in Marathi, the purely Deshastha Brahmans 
living in the eastern part of the Deccan or MahSrSatra pronounce 
the 3 as <3; and the ordinary 03, 3 TT 3 , 3T3, &o., of that dialect 

become in their mouths TOT, $Ttrr, TOT, faotfft, &c. They have, 
therefore, preserved in its integrity the old habit of the Prakrit 
speakers to pronounce the 3 as <*I throughout. On the other hand, 
the lower class of the Konkani population preserve the Pais&ol 
peculiarty of reducing <3 in all cases to 3 and pronounce TOft, 
qilift, &c., as 3T*fr, 9>l3, &c., and this peculiarity we find 
in its fulness in the Hindi, and next to it in the Bengali, Thus the 
words with a w in them in the Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi and 
Panjabi, given above, have the following forms in Hindi r— 
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or *j^ ) Wp?Tj <5 i*iH(| or flPfWT, *1^ or 

And suoh of these words as are in use in the Bengali have 
the following : — 

^f» f^yrsfir, $t*Tj or 5W5f, ei^i aPTOt 

?WfT, *TT^, 

Other words, in some of whioh even in Sanskrit a appears, 
are in the Hindi and Bengali thus : — 

[Table 83 : Original ^preserved] 

Skr. vnrar, H. eaj'^ or 4TTR, B. argsr, but S. vi '4*3, a Brahman. 
8kr. qnr in H. $^-[ »TT J, B. ©*-[*], S. *jor-[er] to hear. 

Skr, «p$vr, H. yfau, A VTfH, right hand. 

Skr. fffor (?), H, B. *HHT, S. *Tprt, an ornament worn on the 
person. 

Skr. H. «PH or B. S. blind of one eye. 

Still undoes appear in Bengali books in a few words suoh as 
STMT ‘ear’, «ypn, ‘salt’, &c. In the Hindi it seems to be entirely 
absent 

In the principal Prakrit and the SaurasenI, all the Sanskrit 
Bibilants are reduced to w. Sanskrit words, therefore, containing 
the palatal »T and the cerebral y, whioh in the Prakrits came to 
have the dental ^instead, have the last in the Hindi, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi. But according to a law of 
Marathi pronunciation, this when followed by the palatal 
vowel or semi-vowel y, y, or is transformed into the palalal ST. 
The foregoing list of words contain many instances that prove 
these points. Thus : — 

l Table 84 A *• Skr. 5T or y ohanged to^in the Vernaculars ] 

Table 2. M. H. P. 1%-, S. fifa-, Skr. jyy ; H. Skr. spni& 

G. H. tffr, P. flK S. T^F, Skr. *[f ; H. P. l%y, Skr. ; M. <nw. 

H. yrarct, Skr. *P?y. 

Table 5. M. G. H., &o. ste, ^ &c., Skr. gv^T. 

Tables 11 & 8. G. ww, M. H. tn^r, B. mtrsr, Skr. Rfw. 
Table 14. M. H. Skr. M. H. 3for, G. W f 

Skr. 
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< Table 24. H. tflw, M. Skr. SITW#; Table 34. H.S.WW, 
Skr. enp. 

Table 47. H. P.^vfcr, G. tfro, Skr. qfi*W ; Table 46. H. mmi, 
M. P. trwf, Skr. ^raiei. 

• Table 36. H. TO, P. M. m&T, Skr. VTW ; Table 63. M. #W«T, 
H. P. W W 3 T , &c., Skr. V TI Hg re 5 M. fi-HIHI, &c., Skr. ftWH. 

•' Table 69. H. fitgrr or ?nr*T, &o., Skr. ; Table 73. H. #f, 
S. «f, Skr. ©V ; Table 74. P. H. M. G. gfa, Skr. ; H. gH, S. flW, 
Skr. spr as above. &o. 

H. ##, M. ^rw, G. finm, Skr. Afar* Table 65. 

Other instances are 

[ Table 84 B - The same : SJ^ or e: changed to *r v in the Vernaculars ] 
‘ M. frrar, H. Skr. 5TT*JT ‘ a school * or ‘ an establishment. 

14. HHI, H. i Skr. a dart 

M. G. Wfecft , H. fire# ‘ a chain Skr. OT. 

M. H. »*w, Skr. * dry \ 
c H. Skr. firgr 4 to learn '. 

H. *ffar, Skr. fit ‘ to grind ’ . 

H. M. G. tTCT, Skr. =rre 4 destruction \ 

S. ew, Skr. q’f 4 to rain 
; H. P. S. %5T.‘ a bed,* Skr. STOT. 

[ Table 84 C : The Same More Modern Instances ] 

Even in words adopted later, and consequently treated 
somewhat differently, from the way in which they were treated 
{n the Prakrits, the Sanskrit s^and v are reduced to IT , as in the 
H. trfcn 4 to thirst, ’ Skr. fff; ; 4 entrance, ’ Skr. 5%^ ; 4 a 

hatohet', Skr. <rsf ; fi^rfir ‘lord of the night/ ‘the moon,’ Skr. fi^TT- 
; S. 4^ * race , ' 4 descent, ' Skr. TOT •, 4 to rain,’ Skr. afij 

afire^H 4 to subdue, ’ Skr. ; P. #*T ‘ sorrow, ' Skr. $ire ; 

‘quietness,’ Skr. STTfirT; ‘God/ Skr. H. *fi*r, G. TOfT 

4 a year, ' Skr, G. TO»rj 4 to rain, ’ Skr. TO &c. 

The present speakers of the Hindi, the Panjabi, and the Sindhi 
retain therefore the vocal peculiarity of their Prakrit ancestor* 
of pronouncing Sanskrit T fmd 5^ as 
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Of the words given above, the *=fr*T, and of the 

Hindi become film, f$T^and ?f3T in Marathi, because they are 
followed by a palatal vowel. Similarly, we have cowdung * 
Skr. wm ; * a tree, ’ Skr. rfrir ; Armas' ‘ moss, ’ Skr. $1W; l^rtf'a 

ladder, ’ Skr. §nff, &c. Even the original of Sanskrit words is 
pronounced by the Marathas as Sounder those conditions, as 
‘ red lead, ’ Skr. ; f^nrtfr ‘ to 6ew, ’ Skr. 

1 mother’s sister, ’ Skr. pupswr, &o. 

Gujarati too shows the same tendency though it is not so 
decided ; and we have thus 4 a horn, ' 4 to learn’ %*£‘to 

sew, ’ 4 blackwood, ’ Skr. figure, ^TH, Skr. 5TOJT &c. But wa 

have also such words as ‘sprinkling,’ Skr. f^ - , 'to 

boil, ’ fw?T 4 ladder, ‘ &c. So that the Marathi rule does not seem 
to be strictly applicable to the Gujarati. Still the sound q is as 
natural to the Gujaratis as to the Marathas, as is shown by such 
forms as 51 for 4 what ? ' , 4 do, ’ &c., and in some provinces 

it is freely used for many words. 

The Bengali forms of such of the above words as are used in 
the language have ST for the Hindi H, as ; — 

[ Table 85 = Bengali Si; for Hindi *0 


B. 

H. 

B. 

H. 

Bff%W 

to dry. 

foglTT a jackal. 

qf^rr 

f[»T«TT to hear. 


%*T5T the silk cotton tree. 


^t-TT to sleep. 


trunk of an 


<TTR‘ near. 


elephant. 

fl?PTT 

*fPT a horn. 

f$rq. 

blackwood. 

¥t?T 

9TR" a mosquito. $TcT 

a dart. 


_ 1 Of- 1 _ /ji / ■ > pp.' J _ H —1 L 


Bengali books and dictionaries oontain a good many words, 
derived from the old Prakrits or recently adopted from Sanskrit, 
whioh contain *tin them. The objeot of the authors in these oases 
is to give the correct Prakrit or Sanskrit forms, and not to repre- 
sent the oorrect Bengali pronunciation. But it is not necessary 
to hear a Bengali speak or read his language or even Sanscrit 
for a long time to arrive at the clear conviction that hig vocal 
habits do not admit of the pronunciation of*T or T, but only of % 
(8 [ R. o. Bhaadtrkar's Works, Vol. 1V.J 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit ^becomes ^ in bis mouth. Thus the 
Bengalis of the present day possess the same vocal characteristic 
that is attributed to their ancestors, the speakers of the M&gadhI, 
by the Prakrit grammarians. 

[ Table 85 A : 5T_ changed to if in the V emaculars 1 

9^ has a tendency to pass off into sir as we observed in gbing 
over the Pali. For the Pali UT from the Skr. 5T^r?r ‘ cowdung/ 
we have in S.., tTW in Q-., &., from 9T3R, another form of the 
word ; and for the Pali OTT, Skr. 9TR ‘ the young of an elephant/ 
we have 3T3T in H. M. &c., the Pr. form being ; 3T«r. For the Skr. 

the G. has^R - , Ir^t, and sieJt'last,’ ‘end/ with the suffixes 
Z, Z and 5T ; for Skr. fTff ‘ rind H. has ij^r, for Skr. ‘ hemp 
O. has 3T®T ; for w=rerTT ‘carpenter,’ which is *|cTTT in the other 
dialects and must have been pronounced ScTTT by the Bengalis, 
the B. has fJJTfC and O. also. Other instances may be found. 

[ Table 85 B = X changed to in Hindi ] 

In Hindi Skr. V. is often pronounoed as as in for 
'spoken dialect ’, SW for for for f^m, &c. This is to 

be identified with the practice of the followers of the Madhyamdina 
recension of the “White Yajurveda who read the <T occurring in 
their books throughout as But other dia’ects also have a few 
instances of this ohange, as fvw P. M. G., TRg S. for Skr. m. 

Of the Prakrit words in which a vowel or a mute is aspirated 
through the influence of an adjoining aspirate or an aspirated 
mute, the vernaculars have preserved the following : — 

[ Table 86 : Mutes aspirated in the Prakrits and the Vernaculars ] 

Pr. vrt, M. G. Tram, Skr. vrt a Jacktree. The H. has also 
flv?Rir but more commonly 

Pr^ f^r, M. rot, H. f5w, P. 3nr, Skr. firtr edible lotus root. S, 

has T%. 

Pr. G. H. P. Skr. 5Fr%fT cough, 

There are a good many modern instances:— 

[ Table 87 • Mutes aspirated in the Vernaculars j 
Vrsft, G. 'Rvff, H. ifinr, Skr. qr§j an axe. 
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M, G. <*rhr, H. Thr-^THr-qrr#, P. S '*rnft-<rrfr 1 

B. qfNHfrNfr, Skr. TT5T a noose. 

M. Mrrftr, G. Mrai, H. Mrt, S. P. Pvf^ q u , Skr. 

Mr accomplishing. H. S. P. have also the forms with 

G. H. Rhwhi , Skr. to drop away, to be drawn. 

G. *r&, tj. ^T37, or ntf , P. Skr. wheat. M. has »rg. 

m. g. o. ?tt, P. s. s|-- 5 fr, H. B. gnr-r^-, Pr. 3r£t, 

Skr. bone. 

B. 5Tf knee, H. itgH, by interchange of places, Skr. 

Pr. aigfor? 

P. trnr, B. O. *tft, Pr. Skr. «n«r vapour. 

M, irw a bunch, Skr. 

P. fm, S. *nj all, Pr. wse, Skr. 

M. {pirtf safe, well, Skr. fW. 

H. P. M. garb, Pr. ^r, Skr. %5T. 

M. chaff, H. ’f^-’9TTT, P. G. B. 

Skr. ffr ; S. has ff-frt. 

[ Table 86 A ’• Aspiration transferred ] 

In some cases the aspirate sound is absorbed in the adjoining 
mute, and it ceases to exist as a separate component of a word. 
Thus, from the Pr. u§f%, Skr. snjfw, we have the M. SSin which the 
i;oombines with sr, and the M. dial. ^ in which it combines with 
<r. In the same manner the Skr. IT? 1 sheep ’ becomes, with the 
usual Apabhramsa suffix * or TH, or which in M. 

and G. assumes the form of JT3T and TOT, the ff combining with c, 
and in H. and P„ of tot, in whioh the ? being oombined with the 
preceding ^ destroys the nasal character of the sound. P. has 
also, and G. tot, and B. and O. as well as ^st. By a similar 
absorption of the sound and the reduction of the nasal to a mere 
Anusvara, we have H. P. ( masc. TOT ), G. TO, B. from 

Skr. i#fr ‘ a feamale buffalo, ’ and G. M. TOT from Pr. Skr. TTOT 
with the suffix through an intermediate form fro^r or TOW. 
We have a more ancient instance of the process in the Pr. WTO 
for Skr. iw, through the intermediate form which has been 
preserved by the G. in ftfTOt ‘to remember ’ or ‘remind, 1 
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Sometimes a mute is aspirated without any apparent reason 
in the Prakrits, and these instances have come down to some cf 
the vernaculars : — 

[ Table 88: Mutes aspirated ] 

Skr. humpbacked, Pr. ’g^5TT, M. but P. 3rtHT, H. ^srr, 
B. 0. #3T, S. M. fXYT also. 

Skr. afore?: a nail, Pr. *forert, M. fifoST, G. ffrSCT, B. O. or 
ffciST : the rest 

Skr. potsherd, an earthen cup, Pr. tarer, M. wmc, H- 

O. taw, B. ww. 

Later instances are : — 

P. Jffr, S. i£YT a well, Skr. fjVtF:. 

P. fjfcrrto touch, H. |r^T, Skr. f|g. 

M. uptt, P. H. »im, Skr. n n frs r. 

G. JjftaTr lap, Skr. £KT<r. 

Of the instances in the Prakrits in which the consonants con- 
tained in a word interchange places we have s — 

[ Table 89 : Interchange of Consonants ] 

*Sff‘slow’ in M., Pr. ^ and Skr. snp?, ifojT in H. and P. and 
and 3oB% in G. 

M. ‘daughter-in-law, ’ Pr. gnfT, Skr. *g*T. 

M, Psw ‘forehead, ' Pr. vrgT?T, Skr. &c. 

There are a good many more modern instances • — 

H. to recognize, Pr. q g f $3 TT U T, Skr. sran^rr-leTT)*, 

P. q gn i Hi . 

H. Tffcsrr to dress, Pr. gKfm, Skr. VTTOTT ; P. «T^ROir to cause 
to dress. In bothjhe last two syllables are assimilated and we 
have qQen also ; G. by the loss of Y. 

G. XYTjj beloved, Pr. , Skr. 
easy, Pr. 5555 , Skr. 

fforreft a cat, Skr. rYTPT ; topsy-turvy, the M. form 

being 3«44htae, Pr. ggr«7-§, Skr. 3*nf*rT 

M, or tail, G. having or SjFYT, Skr. with the 
suffix 5T, the ^ being changed to St, by the usual M rule and the 
palatal vowel being brought in by the palatal sp 
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M. little, Pr. Skr. uffu, with the suffix K. 

S.f*Tt a bunoh of flowers, Skr. ; ifftf’ii loose, Pr. 

Skr. 

H. M. fijqrefi 1 , &c., from Skr.f^tW bb in Table 75. 

Treatment of Skr. Conjuncts in the vernaculars. 

We will now trace in the vernaculars the Sanskrit conjunct 
consonants assimilated in the Pali and the Prakrits, in the order 
I have observed in treating of them in the lecture on the Pali 
And first I will give a few instances of those in which the second 
member being strong prevails over the first and is doubled. 

[ Table 90 : Second Member of the Conjunct preserved and doubled J 
Skr. qprf act, business, Pr. qr*u, P, qrur, S. H. G. M. O. WTO. 

Bkr. UU heat of the sun, Pr. UR, H. UTU ; M. G. B. O. UTW in the 
sense of ‘ sweat. ’ 

Skr. skin, leather, Pr. ®UR, P. =UR, S. H. G. B. RU, 
0. uru, M. uru in rr#. 

Skr. OTfr, Pr. qrsf, S. «pr§5, M. G. H. P. The M. has, how- 
ever, the dento-palatal U here. 

Skr. ear, Pr. qprar, P. qR, S. H. G. M. B. O. 

Skr. a leaf, Pr. vug, P. vpsiT ( of a book ), S. qg, H. G. M. UR, 

G. ( of a book ), P. S. O. UR in the sense of ‘ betel leaf. ' 

Skr. f^rt to solicit, supplicate, Pr. ftwira, H. G. M. #UU[UT-j-^]; 

H. also ftbibh. 

Skr. a queen, Pr. unfr ( ? ), G. P. S. M. B. O. qrofr, H. Tuft. 
Skr. ^3TT a signal, Pr. umJTT, P. uu, H- G. UR; H.^R also. 

Skr. the sacred thread, Pr. (?), H. P. 5#3», 

8. mnrt, g. uufr M. up#. 

Skr. 3# to make over, Pr. auu, G. UTq-[ j ]. 

Skr. UUU to consign, deliver, Pr, mm, H. P. S. urq-[ R-BTHjjJ, 
M. G. J. 

Skr. u$ a serpent, Pr. UR, P.UR, S. UJ, H. G. M. B, O. UR. 

Skr. sacred grass, Pr. S. '?$, H. utu or STU, G. ?TU or 

fTUt. 

Skr. 5T# sound, call, Pr. UK, P.U*(subs. &>erb), H. M.G.UT?f. 
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Skr. a frog, Pr. yet, P. H. G. gTJT, S. 

Skr. boiled rice, Pr. W!T, P. to, S. Wj, H. M. G. B. 0. »TRT. 

Skr. TtF red, Pr. TW, P. TTIT, S. TWt, H. G. TTCTt, M. TT3T in THtTOT 
a red Bour fruit of a certain tree. 

Skr. TO slept, Pr. gw, P. gm, S. G. TOT. 

Skr. wfa mud, Pr. H. Vfft or $T^T, G. SHTO. 

8kr. iv£ to look out for, gaze wistfully, Pr. HIT, P. H3RT. 8. TOPJ, 
M. O. Srt%*r, H. G. JTO-[*T-j ]. 

The following are instances in which though the seoond 
member of a conjunct prevails, some of the elements of the first 
sound are added to it . — 

[ Table 91 '• Some element of the first added to the second 
member of a Conjunot ] 

( a ) Ccmjuncts of a sibilant and a mute. 

Skr. gfcT hand, Pr. g?«r, P. gwor, S. g^, H. G. gTO, M. B. O. gTff. 

Skr. gfe fist, Pr. sf|, P. S. gtfg, H. G. M. O. Jjfy, 

B.q?. 

Skr. TOl stone, Pr. <TOT, P. <TTOT, S. TO*, H. G. W or qnr, 
M. grant, B. to or gnrr, O. tot. 

8kr. back, Pr. SS’-fTS’-'Tg', vernaculars as in Table 4. 

Skr. STTOTTO sending, Pr. q^TTO, S. qgqi, H. qgRT, Braj q^rcV, 
M. qraro, B. qrargq?. 

Skr. ^TflT a kind of grass, Pr. JTTOt, vernaculars as in Table 5. 

Skr. TOW? head, Pr. TORT, P. WTOT, S. TOt, H. M. B. itot, G. 
TOj, M. ito, O. tot. 

Skr. a book, Pr. qr?TO, P. H. M. &c. as in Table 5. 

Skr. sqfro sat, Pr. vernaculars as in Table 43. 

Skr. or TZ eight or seen, Pr. or P- and 

the rest as in Table 2, 

Skr. TOfl hot, Pr. 3trg, G. M. TO : M. G. S. g?g as in 3*grsrr- 
5ft-Tt for 3WW3I3 the hot season. 

Skr. TO to bathe, Pr. <JgT or *TgT, P. H. M. G. ?gT-[ \ 

P. also, 
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* Skr. thumb, Pr. P. S. STT^St, H. 3P£T, G. afoxsT, 
M. 5ni<iir. 

Skr. to spread, Pr. ftfiWT', P. fa<HJU»W, S. H. G. M. 

&W-f srr-f-ot] to be scattered. 

Skr. ^ dry, Pr. ^R¥, P. STOfT, S. ®£t, H. G. ^WT, M. **T, 

B. O. $prr. 

Skr. *P»T vapour, Pr. Swtt, 8, H. G. M. P. ’TPS', 
B. O.urr. 

Skr. WX shoulder, Pr. TTOT, H. M. wt^T, G. WT^T ; but H. mostly 
has and qrfuT, P. TOOT, B. O. TOOT 

Skr. «r*rra; behind, Pr. Wr, P. f^s|r, H. OT&, G. OT^. 

Skr. iftOT hot season, Pr. M. dial *fnT. 

Skr. ffwi proper name, Pr. TOUT, vernaculars as in Table 1. 

[ Table 92 : the Same as in Table 91 ] 

( b ) Conjunct s of a dental and a heavy % 

Skr. XX true, Pr. TO, P. H. X*, S. H. M. TOOT, G. TO^, 
B. *tOTT. 

Skr. ?nr of srofit to dance, Pr. to, P. to or to-[«tt], S. TO-M. 
H. M. G. TOOT-[TO-3r-f], B. 0. TOT%OT. 

Skr. %X a dance. Pr. TO, P. TOOT, S. TO^f, H. M. G. B. O. TOOT. 
Skr. ^ death, Pr. fro, H. iStot. 

Skr. of OTOTfarorom to recognize, Pr. TOfkrowr, H. qft- 

OTTO, P. TOTTOT, B. fro or f%f^OT,by dropping the first two consonants. 

Skr. XXX of 3OTTOT to be produced, Pr. SnfSf, P. S. H. M. G. TO* 
[*THl-TO-$t-$]. 

Skr. trro of *mnft to be intoxicated, Pr. tot, M. xrztit. 

Skr. lightning, Pr. ftnj , M. G. dm, P. fdsr, S. 

Skr. TO to-day, Pr, TOT, P, TOr, S. Xg, H. M. G. B. 3TO, 
B. 0. 3?r£r. 

Skr. fTOOT of fTOTrfflr to sweat, also to boil, Pr. P. r^snOT to 
be soaked, S, fOTfM, H. feyro- faTOTO ( causal ), M. G. fast 

O.faforT. 

8kr. TO5JT a barren woman, Pr. *syT or P. TOf, S. «fty, 

H. 0, wty, G. M. wty or Hi'Wj £< ^ 
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Skr. tm evening, Pr. #53TT, P. S. S. TTTSft, H, ^rhfT, M. G. 
H. B. 0. tfsr. 

Skr. fW of f*q% to know, Pr. P. f^piTT, H. S. fy-fa-l] ; 
B. O. M. G. i*t-[8t-s]. 

Skr. JTCT middle, Pr. P. jfcjfT or TTTJ3T, S. JTg, H. RUfT or am*, 

M. HTtff, B. JTTfT. 

Skr. g^Sf battle, Pr. of for 5Wf?T, P. H. , 3pgT, 

B. &3T ( in ), M. H3T. 

When q as the latter member of a conjunct is heavily pro- 
nounced, the double consonant that takes the place of the conjunct 
is «T, "S', and 5*T according as the preceding member is a surd, a 
sonant, or an aspirated sonant. Sometimes, when the preceding 
member is a dental, the substitutes are qr, 3T, and sqr. The 
following are instances of these changes in the vernaculars . — 

f Table 93 : q as second member of a conjunct changed to wr,*q, «T, 

^r, ar, ] 

Skr. ?q abstract termination, Apabhr. «T, H. qT as in 3SPTT old 
age, JTteTTT fatness, S. qf as in «(ftgqt humanity, from HPJg man. 

Skr. f anr abstract termination, Pr. ^HJT, Apabhr. 'qvr, H. qq orqqT 
as in %3 TT W I celibacy ; S. qqj or as in ^qt?I womanhood, 
ftTu^quj, humanity ; M. qui or qurT as in KTqjftqot or Hiqpqqwrr huma- 
nity, P. jnr as in ftaTimqnT childhood, &c. 

Skr. 3TSTT feeling of repulsion, Pr. 75#*T, M. 3^*T. 

Skr. 5TT door, Pr. ^TT or ITT, P. H. G. ITT, P. ST, S. qq, M. qTT. 

Skr. qq all, Pr. qsq, H. qq, P. qq, S. G. qf for qq. 

Skr. to burn, Pr. 3RT or ?R*, S. qT«S, P. 3T35JTr*3foEtnT, H. SROTf- 
<RRT, G. qasg-aoSt, M. q'a&ift and dlaiul where q seems to be hard- 
ened, B. O. qtf in qtffqT. 

Skr. 3?vq above, erect, Pr. 3*q, S. Iqf, M. O. B. qf. 

Skr. T^TgT tongue, Pr. fqsqt, M. H. P. G. sfftf, B. O. S. fsw. 

Skr. W3T banner, Pr. SETS* ; with the suffix IT or it, S. littff, 
P. H. M. fclT. 

Similarly anqrq, with the loss of the nasal sound of 3T, beoomes 
qsqur in the Prakrits and anw in M. 0. G., 3Ttqq in B., qT«t in 8, 
and am in H. P. 
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[fDEKTALS CHANGED TO PALATALS ] 

Dentals have a tendency to become palatals even when not 
, followed by 51 or f , probably because they do so become when 
followed by those semi-vowels. Thus, from the Skr. STRUTS ‘ to 
sound ’ or ‘play on a musical instrument,’ we have P. sraTJtrrr, 
H.snmsrr, M. &c.; from Skr. Hen ‘sleep,’ M. sfrsr ; P. H. 3iter 

‘trifling,’ ‘vain’, S. sffaT, from very probably, Skr. fssrr ; M. HT33T, 
H. ^rrsTT from Skr. ssrpr? which appears even in the Prakrits to 
have assumed the form of HISjT, though is usually given; 

M. H. G. ift#, M. % Pr. % r% from Skr. fgat fu^&o. 


[ Table 94 : ( o) The conjunct a* ( when the sibilant is pronounced 
like S£, ) and Rr, and ?w j 

r a moment, Pr. WOT, P. i%or, S.H*P»T, H. 
Skr. grvi j T%W, G. ^tJT, M. ( dial. J i%nr a festival, 

C Pr. 301 , M. v*F*T, M. for «fvt. 

Skr. gres-fasT a knife, a razor, Pr. fgftar-R^n, P. gTT-fT, S. ^6r, 
H. &U -ft, B. O. M. sft. 


Skr. h%pt a 



Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. <£t%r or M. ; the 

rest or as in Table 5. 


Skr. a bear, Pr. fa ® , S. %, H. G. for, M. far. 

Skr. fT^T to shave, hew, Pr. iresr, P. a^rorr, M. cmrit, G. arai. 


Skr. a field, M. §rw from Pr. &tT ; the rest wa. 


Skr. V7H - a calf, Pr. P. a^FT, S. fTF, H. aiUT, WT, an?, G. 5*F, 
B. *t$-[ x 1, 0. aT£-[ft ], M. aw-i s ] ; P. H. srerr, S. snal, 
B, anaT, M. j, &o., in the sense of ‘the young one of any 
animal’, from the same. 

Skr. *W a fish, Pr. trs$, P. fT^, S. *T^, H. tra or B. 0. 
M. wrcn. 


Skr. lap, Pr. H. T^r, M. arW*T. 

The oonjunct SC. sometimes appears in the Prakrits, and perhaps 
even in Sanskrit, in the form of H,. The Sanskrit is in 
the Prakrits, and this we have in the H, |fRT, M. fRvf and my<u r 
in which last ar stands for the preposition sr. f$r is Pr. fajff from 
which we have M. ‘to waste away’, and from $frui we have 
S. ifait, H. tfhr, dto. 

M t B. o. BMnderkert Wcafcs, VoL IV. ] 
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[ Table 95 : ( d ) Instances in which a dental is ohanged to a 
cerebral through the influence of a previous 1 ] 

Skr. to increase, Pr. VJ, H. 5TTT or M, *TTT^, B. 

wtfavr, O. arfrvT. But P. S. G. tu or tr«r-( ) 

Skr. T$ to cut, Pr. p, T|err or tjutt, S. VfST. 

Skr. a carpenter, Pr. 5Jf, P. vff, H. Tff, 0. Tflf, 

B. Tiff, s. G. TTft 

Skr. jjtf to let off, to leave, Pr. TTg', P. tTfUT, S. inr®, H. CTCTT, 
B. O. %nf%n. H. jfifTT, M. wiyot, perhaps from the same, as bIbo H. 
tfWTT, M. tffguf. 

Skr. ear to cut, Fr. e?£, P. tEgOTT, S. CZU, H. STOTT, B. «>l(®TT, G. 
f>'TO$, M. t#>r<£UI. 

Skr. snjpiu a cosmetic, Pr. 3«T£«T, S. df<£!U, H, M. TT^T, G. 
*TO<&. 

Skr. %TTT a boatman, Pr. %T5, H. %*TO 

Skr. mi a half more, Pr. UT|, H. P. B. O. ^RST, S. *TTST-£ , H. M. 

tmr, G. mm. 

"We will now proceed to instances in which the first member of 
a conjunct prevails over the second and is doubled : — 

f Table 96 : Instances where the first member of a conjunct remains] 

Ski. fled away, Pr. ut*t-[ 3IT ], H. vrrur, S. wit. 

Skr. 3?T adhered to, connected, Pr. 3fnf, P. ^nrr or 3 **! in tfiJUffl, 
S. $f«T in mm, H. M. G. STTU-[ TT-S ] B. ?TTUT, O. S5Tf*lWT. 

Skr. naked, Pr. HTn-[3ffJ, P. H. TUT, S. TUt, G. TPTt, 

M. frr*r-[tr], 0. tptt. 

Skr. xfot a cord, a rope, Pr. *1%, P. H, S. B. G. 0. r*ft, fl. 
G. ffff in the sense of ‘reins’. 

Skr. «rf*T fit, Pr. ^tnr, P. artu or aitnTT, S. arts, H. G. afl*r, H. M. 

erNr. 

Skr. fjwr void, empty, Pr. 5 <W, P. BW or Sftr, S. ifo H. «pc or 
M. fTT. has acquired the sense of 'insensibility’ also. 
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Skr. rmt of to regard, Pr. wm, P. WW, S, JT^, H. G H. 
wm-t tt-i-«TT3. 

Skr. WIWM to explain, Pr. TOW, P. w^fToPTT, H. H ff RUT 
•xplain or praise, S. vwiuiqt praise, G. eiporf, H. 

8kr. vrrwqr desert, Pr. mx, M. G. qr*. G. S. 

Skr. arm a tiger, Pr. erq, P. H. B. O. er*. S. *r$, M. G. fpq. 

Skr. eur front part, Pr. smT, S. smr, H. srmr ; P. arprg before, 
G. unit, G. srnra before, B. sttfr, 0. 3TT5 first of all. 

Skr. awheel, Pr. "ffW, P. *zm, S. <sr$ (both) a potter’s 
wheel, H. wtw, Wifr, in the sense of a 'mill-Btone ’, G. M. ^rre, B, 

W. 

8kr. q* a leaf, Pr. <m, P. «ra, S. q?ft a playing oard, H. qra, qrat, 
<WT, G. qmv, M. <mr blade of a knife, M. 'TTftTT a oolleotion of dry 
leaves. 

Skr. moon, Pr. P. «*qr, S. , H. G- M. B, 0, ■srtqf, H, 
•4^ also. 

Skr. as in Table 34. 

Skr. enr a cloud, Pr. aw, H. 3WTSJ, M. awra or auvigff ( from 
wwrfw), G. smr. 

Skr. 3^, Pr. and other forms with 3T as in Table 93. 

Skr. qp$ a side, Pr. VTW, S. qmr, P. qTWT, H. qrcr, G. qr%, M. 
qrqfr near, i. e. by one’s side. 

When ^ followed by v is changed to $£, this last sound prevails 
over the and the conjunct beoomes ^ in the Prakrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the 
vernaculars . — 

[ Table 97 : o is changed to & ] 

* Skr. Vtrfv rotation, turn, Pr. q|$r3T, H, toi, M. G. 0. TToft. 

Skr. q$*t changed, Pr. q?5S or q^wi, P. H. w, P. trararr, M. G. 
qTSH - . 

Skr. a bedstead, Pr. q^jF, P. q^rq, S. q?P5, H. M. G. q?Jw, 
B. vr^q> or qr&u, O. q^q>. 

The following are instances of other cases of the same change ; 
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Skr. jrt to squeeze, rub, knead, Pr. HR, P. M. G. JRT-f OT-it-i ], 
H. S. HR-[OT-w]. 

Skr. arrintr ginger, Pr. Hftsr, M. 3T# H. P. B. have 3TT*r, G. an#, 
from Pr. 3f£3T. 

Skr. 3TTC# wet , Pr. 3T^3T, 7S3T, 3f#3T, M. H#, S. 3T#r, H. RTOT. 
H. has amfT also from Pr. HSR. 

P. H. M. HOT, G. S. HRf, B. OTR, from Skr. Hff, through the 
change of £to R and of the conjunct to g. 

When 3j, the first sound of sr, prevails and adds to itself the 
heavy aspiration of the conjunct becomes W. Of this ohange 
there are many instances in the vernaculars 

f Table 98: R changed to w j 

Skr. a tree, Pr. SW, P. OTFR, H. RR. 

Skr. T$T to keep, to protect, Pr. P. VWRr, S. TR*5, H. TROT algo 

RROT, M. G. TTR-[5r-$L B. O. RTROT. 

Skr. OTTR2T to mark, Pr. TfHW, M. G. 3ftoER acquaintance. 

Skr. to learn, Pr. T%W, P. fHRiOT, S. #RR, H. fftROT, 
G. RTRi, M. B. O. tOTROT. 

Skr. $T3T a field, Pr. Rtf, P. RtT.S.R^ orRj, H. B. O. fttf, G. fctf 
in ROT agriculture. 

Skr. frfifT a side of the abdomen, Pr. ft#R, P. ^r or OTR, 
S. OTR, H. OTR, G. agR. 

Skr. hunger, Pr. f§wr, P. gw, S. fR, H. G. B. HR, 
M. B. O. Hte. 

Skr. fTRR to anoint, an unguent, Pr. H«tR°b P. WWW butter, 
S. HRO| anoint, butter, H. OTFRH or HK«M butter, B. O. OTRH butter* 
OT 1 ROT to anoint, M. OTRR to anoint, G. OTRR butter. 

Skr. gfr§TT examination, Pr, gf?WT, H, P. B. O. q?R, M. G. S, 
OTTR. 

Skr. 3T% the eye, Pr. 3ffw, P. HW, S. 31%, H. G. 3TTR, B. 0. 3fri%. 

Skr. $TTT milk, Pr. fftr, S. ffts, P, H. M. G. a dish of rioe 
and milk, O. tftfr. 

Skr. trf$m and ?TR as in Table 93. 

Skr. sugar-cane, Pr. or f^q:, H. 3TR or $R, P. fW. 
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Though according to Hemacandra and Vararuci, the of 
anr, m^JT, and is changed to in the MahR- 
rfistrl or principal Prakrit, still we see that most of the vernacu- 
lars derive their forms of these words from such Prakrit forms 
as had for the Sanskrit aj;. But with the exception of ?iFg 
and tjflr which are mentioned as occurring in the Jaina sacred 
books, these forms are not given as existing in any of the dialects. 

This and other similar omissions show that the observation 
of the Prakrit grammarians was by no means perfect. The 
Marathi forms of these words, however, with the exception of arf^lr, 
which is unknown ' to the language, and of which is sfir, 
have rr or ?r, which is representative of the Prakrit and hence 
they are the same as those given by Hemacandra and Vararuci. 
Here we have one of several indications that the modern Marathi 
is the direct daughter of the old Maharastrl of the grammarians. 

It will be seen from the lists given above that the Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali mostly drop one component of the 
doubled consonants, and to make up for the quantity thus lost, 
lengthen the preceding vowel. In other wordB. the speakers of 
those dialects take the same time to pronounce two syllables the 
latter of which contains a double consonant which the speakers 
of the Prakrit did ; but the preceding forcible vowel utterance 
and the subsequent strong contact and pressure being avoided, the 
effect is that one of the two consonants is dropped and the previ- 
ous vowel lengthened. This then is essentially a case of 
softening. 

The Sindhi drops one of the two consonants, but does not 
lengthen the preceding vowel ; while the Panjabi generally preserves 
the doubled oonsonants handed down to it by the old Prakrits. 
The Hindi oontains more instances in which the original Prakrit 
pronunciation is preserved than the other three dialects. Hema- 
candra notices in the Prakrits the softened pronunciation we 
have been considering in the case of Wi only, one of which is 
according to him dropped and the preceding vowel is lengthened, 
as in for gw?, Sk. g^rft, *$w for Skr. ffonj;, &c. This 
lengthening of the previous vowel is in the four dialects prevented, 
as observed before,’ by the accent falling on a subsequent syllable, 
1 See pp. 434-26, 
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In the Pali and the Prakrits, you will remember, the oompo* 
nents of some oonjunots suoh as fc, t, sg, PF, *$, &c., are sot 
assimilated but separated by the interposition of a vowel. Th# 
vernaculars have preserved some instanoes of this process 1 — 

[ Table 99 : Interposition of a vowel between the members of a 

conjunot ] 

H. srwnr to praise, Pr. Skr. 

H. wr»pfr, P. emw, B. 3 TTijw fire, Pr. emeft, Skr. 3rf&r. 

H. snr, sfor, M. a year, Pr. vftvr, Skr. So also H. P. 
tw-[5n-orr], G. ergg;, Skr. <r?. 

H. tired, Pr. P t gm , Skr. r. 

M. %35VT disgust, Pr. r, Skr. ffWT distress. 

M. stanza, Skr. ; G. joy, Skr. 5$ j G. P. 

rc fc r gw , Skr. are later instanoes of the Bame nature. 

In modern times other oonjunots also are similarly dissolved, 
and we have <rafv S. M., &o. ‘exploit’ for smut, ftwr, P. G., &c. ‘a 
field’ for Star, S. ‘a lotus’ for <TCT, fifomr P. for firm, ?Tg S., others 
WTrvr, ‘vexation’ for 3TO, ‘virtue’ H. M. G., &c., for *rtf, &o. 

But the books and dictionaries of some of these languages 
contain a good many Sanskrit words the oonjunots in which are 
not changed in any way. ThiB is due to the fact that those 
languages are now the spoken languages of the eduoated as well 
as the uneducated portions of the different communities, and the 
former pronounce the words correctly, and the forms given to 
them by the latter are not taken into account by the authors of 
those books. Again, even the latter, though they interpose a 
vowel between the components of some oonjunots as shown above, 
have, to a certain extent, become used to Sanskrit sounds and 
can pronounce others oorrectly. But in some of the provinces 
the old disability of the Prakrit speakers has been inherited in 
certain cases by their modern descendants, whether educated or 
uneduoated, and it is very much to be regretted that the writers 
of books should in suoh cases write words in their Sanskrit forms 
which, when they are read by themselves or others, are read in # 
quite different way. 
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The people of Sindh,' whether belonging to the higher or lower 
classes, and the Bengalis pronounce the conjuct invariably as 
Thus Sanskrit g^rar as sPFBrar, as tfHei, JTfsr as or 

TTftg, &c. The speakers of the Hindi more often pronounce 8 T as 
than as , «T 8 TW becoming sNSPfP 1 with them ; WT$fr, MKtA ; Htig 
; ST^FTO, Sjrs^TiI'T ; cysgOTT, iqeTi or ti^Tl ; sru, antr ; 1 {TW, 

WW 5 &c. The Panjabis pronounce the first three words as 
Vllfl, and gfiqur as Sf^lTOT, srfaftr as &c., so that they also 

agree with the Hindi people, hut seem more inclined towards 
making f«C.of the conjunct. The Marathas, however, pronounce 
the W properly, though ordinarily they make 5p5t of it rather than 
as remarked on a former occasion. Similarly, the Bengali 
assimilates conjuncts the latter member of which is K or *T, 
becoming PSTT and scKtfTR, STT^RfR in his mouth. Similarly he 
pronounces Skr. anfgl as 31 tTT just as his Prakrit ancestors did 
though it is written correctly. 

Assimilation of members of conjuncts containing nasals 

Borne of the vernaculars assimilate the components of a 
conjunct made up of a nasal and a mute. Thus the Panjabi has 
VW for ‘penalty g^orr for guggr ‘to shave’, ^9T for wri-, Skr. 
U®TT ‘the trunk of an elephant’, S^TfT for Skr. ‘shoulder’, 
for 3FU 1 ‘binding’, for ‘a piece’, VMUti ‘to break’ for 
gfVTT or *repTT, for HWT 'a pillar,’ &c. In the Bengali 
‘a piece’, one of the two *1 sounds of is dropped and the 
preceding vowel lengthened. Similarly we have «n*T ‘to stop’ 
from qawr. In Sindhi we have usr ‘interruption’, for u|f, 
‘good’ for ^Tjpr, M. 5 figrf T ; ‘madder' for »n%« ; ftg ‘a bail’ for 
fofigjqfg ‘a piece of bread ’ for ‘to kiss’ for &c. Here 

the Sindhi, as is usual with him, drops one component of the 

1 While I was Head Master of the High School at Hyderabad in Sindh, I 
introduced about the beginning of 1865 the study of Sanskrit, and the first 
thing I had to do was to teach correct pronunciation tomy pupils. I had no 
great difficulty, so far as I can now remember, in making them pronounce 
the other conjuncts; hut when I came to ST, all my endeavours to teach 
its correct pronunciation failed. I got the most intelligent of my boys to 
pronounce first *5. and then ?\ This he did very well, whereupon I told 
him to utter both the sounds one after another immediately ; but instead 
of making of them he invariably gave them the form of I then 

gave up attempt in despair. 
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doubled consonants. With this exception, the modern dialects 
have got no cases of the assimilation of the members of a 
conjunct unknown to the Prakrits, while, as shown above, the 
speakers of those dialects tenaciously retain the vocal habit of 
assimilation of their Prakrit ancestors in a few cases. 

And now I close this part of my inquiry. The results at 
which we have arrived are these:— The vernaculars of Northern 
India contain the instances and, in some cases, a large number of 
them, given by the Prakrit grammarians or occurring in Prakrit 
literature, of every one of the rules or processes of change grouped 
by me under the heads of softening, assimilation, dissimilation, 
interchange of places, accentuation, and peculiarities by which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit. Most of these processes have 
been continued and their Tange widened, to such an extent in some 
of the dialects as to render them distinctive characteristics of 
those dialects. Other processes scarcely or rarely observable in the 
Prakrits have come into operation, such as the original accent 
on the penultimate syllable and the final accent derived from it, 
the avoiding of the hiatus caused by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits in different ways, the change of *r to i and the 
dropping of one component of a double consonant and the lengthen* 
ing of a previous vowel; and these have further transformed 
the Prakrit vocables and changed also those Sanskrit words that 
have been adopted in later times, 

Some of the vocal tendencies and habits of the Prakrit speakers 
are exihibited by the speakers of the vernaculars. Thus, like the 
former, the ordinary Gujarati pronounces ^ and ait as and ait, 
the Deshastha Brahmans and other people of Eastern Mah&rastra 
have a predilection for or to which they reduce ? in most cases,' 
the Sindhis makeups, of sr, the Bengalis do the same and also pro- 
nounce ’V, ^ and W as ?5T, 3FRT and *T, and the Hindi people reduce 
at,to3r. These again and the Konkan lower classes pronounce 
or, as 5* Ike the speakers of the PaisSci, and the Bengali reduces 
all the sibilants to ^r like the speakers of the Magadhl ; while the 
speakers of the Hindi, Sindhi and the Panjabi exhibit the old 
Maharastrl and SaurasenI characteristic of reducing them to 

1 1 feel it necessary for the present thus to modify the assertion made in p.454. 
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The tendency to pronounce dentals as cerebrals is common to all, 
though it appears in a very strong form in the mouth of the 
Sindhis, and next to them in that of the Panjabis and the Hindi 
people. 

The general or almost universal elision of certain uninitial 
ooasonants, which was a characteristic of the Prakrits, has dis- 
appeared except in isolated cases, and the assimilation of the 
components of a conjunct, which was also very general, has 
become restricted to the few cases 1 have mentioned, though the 
words ohanged in the Prakrits in accordance with these two pro- 
cesses have come down to us in large numbers. While, therefore, 
this fact shows that the speakers of the Prakrits were in a condi- 
tion which rendered the two phenomena very general in their 
speech, and that we are now free from it, the fact that we exhibit 
some of the same vocal peculiarities which they possessed leads 
to the conclusion that we are their successors or lineal descend- 
ants. And the fact that the vocables in ordinary use in our modern 
dialects are the same as those in the old Prakrits, whether of a 
Desya or Sanskrit origin, and in the latter case, whether derived 
by the transformation of Sanskrit words in accordance with 
processes which have ceased or which have continued to operate 
in the vernaculars, affords strong evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis that these dialects are hut a more developed form of the 
Prakrits. But m place this hypothesis beyond the reaeh of cavil 
we must examine the grammar of our vernaculars ; and this 1 
propose doing in the next two lectures. 


HIR.O. 
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LECTURE V 


REMNANTS OF THE OLDER GRAMMATICAL FORMS IN THE 

Northern Vernaculars 

I have already directed your attention to the accent on the 
penultimate syllable of words in the vernaculars of Northern India 
And the effect it has had in mutilating and transforming the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit words existing in their vocabularies. 
Through its influence, you will remember, the final vowel or the 
vowel of the last syllable is shortened in some oases, and often 
entirely dropped and the word ends in a consonant or Bilent 3T. 
When the consonant of the last syllable is dropped in consequence 
of the Prakrit law of the elision of uninitial consonants, the final 
vowel and the vowel of the penultimate syllable are brought 
together and when they are in this condition, it is possible for them 
to unite into one sound and thus the final vowel is dropped in 
some cases and combined with the preceding in others. The 
Sindhi, however, oftentimes resists the influence of this aooent as 
I have already mentioned. 

Case terminations in the Vernaculars. 

Now on account of these processes, the nominative singular 
termination 3Tf of masculine Prakrit nouns ending in w is some- 
times shortened to ¥ and in this form we have it in the Sindhi 
and in old Marathi and Hindi literature. In the other dialects 
including the modern Marathi and Hindi, it is dropped exoept in 
instances suoh as M. and 3TFTH ‘command’ H. The Prakrit 

plural terminations 3TT and T of this case are also dropped every- 
where for the same reason and we have such forms as gw 8., gP? 
H., gW M. G. &c. for the nom. pi. and these are the sing, forms 
also exoept in the case of the Sindhi, wbioh has 

In the Prakrit the plurals of the nominative and accusative 
cases of all nouns are alike and so are they alike in the verna- 
culars. The analogy came to be extended to the singulars also 
in the Apabhramsa and accordingly the singulars of the two cases 
are the same in the vernaculars. An independent accusative 
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mm made up by affixing a termination to a noun is given in 
ordinary grammars ; but it has the sense of the dative, or rather 
of the Sanskrit genitive, which expresses relation in general. 
Thus we say *ft SHT ssfeft M. ' I do a work,’ ^ $.G., edw 

S., Ir ew P., k emg mm g H., smfc or wf enur esft or 
% B., g an# 0., in which instances etc. are really 

accusatives and we do not use CJTITW, ejgg, flprWRl, 

iW^ and whioh forms are generally referred to the accusative. 

The masculine nom. and acc. sing, form in ? was in the Apa- 
bhramta extended by analogy to the neuter singular also ; and, 
though the peculiar neuter plural termination was preserved, the 
faot shows that in the vernacular speech of the times there was a 
tendency to forget the distinction between the two genders. 
Accordingly we now find that in the Sindhi, the Panjabi, the Hindi, 
Bengali and Oriya the distinction iB entirely lost. In Gujarati 
also nouns ending in 3! have retained none of the two neuter 
terminations ; but the Prakrit and Apabhramsa t plural of that 
gender exists in the Marathi combined with the preceding ar into 
g as var ‘a fruit’ sing., 'fruits’ pi. 

This neuter pi. termination is applied in Hindi, Sindhi, and 
Panjabi to the pi. of fem. nouns ending in ar as in vrit ‘nights’ H-, 
atTgfr ‘women 3. and *T3t ‘words’ P., though the f is changed, to aw 
in the last two cases. 

The change of the final syllables afarf of Prakrit words result- 
ing from such Sanskrit words as 3mmre>:*£r, TRSp-fr, tfPWJJ-^tetc.to 
wr by the dropping of the final and lengthening of the penultimate 
through the force of the general accent on the penultimate in 
some of the modern dialects such as the Marathi and the Hindi 
and to sit, into which the two vowels ate combined in conse- 
quence of the weakness of the aocent in such languages as the 
Gujarati and the Sindhi and in some of the minor dialeots of the 
Marathi, has already been noticed in the last lecture. Similarly 
the ohange of the Prakrit final syllables of neuter nouns 3T3t or a# 
arising from such Sanskrit words as have been 

ohanged to d in the Marathi and to ^ in Gujarati and to eft in 
some of the dialects of the Marathi. This also has been explained. 
The pi. of auoh neuter nouns, most of which are formed by 
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the addition of % and may be called augmented nouns, 1 b formed by 
the addition of tlie Apabhramsa which being rendered emphatic 
by the nasal sound absorbs the previous 3T or light and thus we 
have ifcatfT for Ap. + f = Skr. sqrftfc + 3Trft. 

Fem. nouns inf or f add err as H., Vtf%4wt P. 

This or 3it represents the combination of tr or 3T with #; such 
nouns as UT^T being derived from tfrf^T = Vtfgw. In Panjabi 
after fem. nouns in err the % appears distinct, as g$T a calamity, 
nom. pi. In Sindhi the neuter termination is added to the 
original Prakrit fem. pi. S, shortened from srr, as wtl=U ‘mares’ 

nom. pi.; g<nT ‘murder 'F^T3> ‘murders'; mw a ‘worn an,’ ‘women* 
nom. pi. This last has 3TT^f also like the P. TTHT In Marathi also 
it is not very unusual to speak of women in the neuter pi. when 
respect is intended as fioffnujg STTrff. This transference of neuter 
termination to the fem. must have taken place when genders 
began to be confused in the Apabhramsa period. 

The nom. pi. termination of maso. nouns, which in the Prakrit 
was 3TT, is preserved by the class of nouns we have been consider- 
ing i. e. augmented nouns, in Sindhi and Gujarati; while the <T of 
the Prakrit acc. pi. is used for those nouns in the Marathi and its 
dialects and the Hindi and the Panjabi. When the two cases 
were thoroughly confounded, one can easily see how this came to 
pass. Other or unaugmented nouns have dropped both the termi- 
nations in all the languages, as has been already noticed. 

The Marathi has preserved the Apabhramsa instr. sing. which 
is used after nouns in 3T and the plural ft f reduced to f. In all the 
modern languages the j of the Apabhramsa forms is dropped. 
These terminations are appended to the old instrumental termi- 
nation and we have ^ and «ff which are now ordinarily used. 
These you will see are double forms and of suoh we have many in 
the various languages. Goan., Mai. and Cit. have ^ for the sing, 
and the last has t for the pi. 

The loc. Apabhramsa ftf from the Pali 1% and the Bkr. font is 
also used, as this is peculiar to nouns in ar, and in old 

Marathi it is reduced to 3TT after the augmented nouns in err; as 
*T36t, nrctf etc. There are instances of the other locative in ? such 
as hw and nit ( nrprT snk ‘you should go in my opinion/ 
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where intis hardly an instrumental)) but here evidently the 
termination ? is confounded with the it of the instrumental and 
we have tnftrr Hit lit. “by my opinion.” 

The dative IT is generally considered a remnant of the Skr. fqr 
and Pr. W. But I have not found it in the Jfl&nesvarl and in 
its place we have fft in the old poets, which is connected with a 
similar post-position in other languages which will be considered 
hereafter. None of the minor dialects of the languages have any* 
thing like it, but still the derivation may be correct. 

Gujarati has the old instrumental in it, but it i6 confounded 
with the corresponding cr of the fem. and with the locative IT and 
we have one termination for both, with the nasal dropped. The 
shortened Apabhramsa form inf is found in old Gujarati. It is 
confounded with that in#, the anusv&ra being dropped. 

( 1 ) fcRfflun ftfr fSrcfr fff vfr ftrar 

‘The wealth or affluence of Kanha was as great as that of Indra.’ 

From the chronicle of Kanhadade-prabandha 
given in the Gujarati School-paper. 

( 2 ) *riSt an*rt » ^ 

Pancepakhyana, the story of Hiranyaka. 

In this latter, however, there occurs an anusvara, which 
should be correct, the termination is a remnant l%. The Gujarati 
has also the double instrumental Sr in pronouns, as irtt, etc. 

The Sitvdhi has got the ablative terminations art, aft, air and 
3TPJ. The first is from the pronominal instrumental ft of the 
Apabhramsa and of the Prakrit ; art and 3T from j of the former 
and an and am from the corresponding Prakrit. The locative if 
and its shortened form f are also preserved, but they are used after 
nouns in at as in the older dialects, as ^gf# or fvafr ‘he fell into 
a well. ' 

The Panjabi possesses the abl. in j with the f dropped and the # 
amalgamated with the preceding ar into arr as ufi ‘from a house,' 
the looative pi. fir as Tn the house', the instrumental pi. fif as 
3 * 1 % fait ‘by the hands' and the locative sing, in ^ as 
‘in his court. ' The instr. in ^ is also ordinarily used in the form 
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The Hindi has scattered instances of the loc. in <t. but the 
instrumental % is common- The Bengali has preserved the former. 
The instrumental also has <?, though the grammarians do not 
give it, as— 

trftat itwt gimtft i 

ufonr ^1%^ gftsr nfir » 

' The beautiful one having seen the swan in the lake went in 
baste with a desire to eatch it. ' 

srfttrr V¥r? *r aPT^ ’fttfcs 1 

‘ Having heard ( this ) the heart of BhaimI was oppressed by 
love. ’ 

«PRUT%%*R 3T^8niT 

‘How do the moon and the sun in the form of lamps shine in 
the plate of the sky !’ 

The Oriya also possesses the loc. in g and aB in the B. and G. 
it is confounded with the instr. in ?, the nasal being lost, as gnt 
‘in or by the hand. ’ This dialect has the Pr. abl. in T also as gT® 
‘from the hand.’ 

The nora. pi ait or S' of fern, nouns in an or i is preserved in 
the MaL, Goan, and Cit. as afar, fanit ; niST, mgsit ; and utft, UTggr; 
but the two latter are derived from the Skr. snftgr and uttesn, 
which are nouns ending in a*T. The final an, which alone 
remains after the elision of the consonant g, iel dropped in 
consequence of the penultimate accent and we have gT^t and thtft. 
The 3ft or S' of the plural of the original Prakrit nTf%3TT3it-S' is 
also dropped like the ait or s of Stgaif-S in the ordinary 
Marathi gtgr ; and, just as the previous vowel in this latter 
is lengthened in consequence the accent and the resulting 
form is VTCT, so the previous W of grfgetr-aif-s and dtfgw-ait-s, 
being accented, remains and we have gTWi and Uturr for tnf%anr 
and Uuian ; but in the dialects of the Marathi, in which the ait or 
V ot Masc. nouns in the sing, is preserved, we have;,%*t and gfcrt 
etc. ; so also is the ot the fern, preserved^ and we.- have ntgvt, 
etc, 
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As to unaugmented fern, nouns in f or i, the final is, of course, 
dropped by the penultimate acoent, but in tbe plural it is 
preserved, being aooented, and the termination of the plural eft-? 
which is unaccented is dropped, as ft?* sing., pi., Skr. *%, 
‘creeper sing., wftoft pi., Skr. ‘sister’ ; sing, 

pi. ‘sides’ ; sing., pi., Skr. etc. 

As in the dialects of the Marathi, the pi. eft is preserved in 
Gujarati ; but there it is transferred to the pi. of all nouns what- 
ever and the process is going on even in our times, being 
extended to the masc. nouns ending in sft also, which formed 
their nom. and aoc. pi. formerly by adding ®tT, as Vtftt sing., UtET 
pi., but now often ftlET3ft. The sindhi also has preserved the 
fem. 3T, as I have already observed, but the nasal of the neuter is 
combined with it to form the nom. and acc. pi. 

Pronouns in the Vernaculars 

The nom. sing, of the relative pronoun is aft in M. H. P. S. and 

ft in G. O. and B. O. have si? also. The of the latter is another 

form of the nom. aft to be traced perhaps to the old Magadhl nom. 

sing, as in qft sfftft for Skr. cr?: The correlative is Rt in M. 

% 

and H. and ft in G. and ftt in P. S. and ft in B. and G. The 
Hindi has ftt also. The ftt is the old Pr. nom. sing., but the 
oblique base in P. S. B. and 0. is the old N. 

The base of the interrogative pronoun is w. as in the older 
languages. The nom. sing, is eft? H., P. and ftluT G. M. and 
ft O. and B. — also 0. The ftfar and its varieties are to be traoed 
to the Pr. which stands for the Skr. *£'■ 5?:. 

The near demonstrative is IT or TO in H. P. nom. sing, which 
is also pronounced in other ways ; and the nom. pi. is ft. The 
first is to be referred to the Ap. Tft, Pr. Tftt, Skr. 3T ; and the 
latter to enft Ap. The iw of the Skr. 3RPC is generalised in this 
language and is to be found in all oases of tbe pronoun. Hence 
anft is tbe nom. pi. The G. has *C, M. fl m., ft fem., ft n., — dial. 
ft-fMftf for the nom. sing., and the regular ft m., 8TT. fem., ftf n. for 
tbe pi. ; 0. has «?, «rft, kfg nom. sing., and B. all of which, are 
from the Ap. or The general oblique base is ? or f in 
M., <T G., f or ft S., and f in the rest, the origin of which is the 
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same, M. <r, however, being referred to the Ap. smr whioh is the 
generalised form of 57*L 

The distant demonstrative has 7 for its base. The nom. Bing, in 
H. is 7 , aft, qf , pi. % •, in P. 7f , S. 5 and ft and B. aft for both. 
The S. has 37 also for the sirrg. G. has arc for the sing, and its 
usual smft for the pi. All thest are to be derived from the Ap. 
eft nom. and aftf acc. pi., traoed to siu of the Skr. pronoun 3 T$pr. 
The M. and 0. have lost this pronoun. 

Personal Pronouns in the Vernaculars 

The nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun in M. isaftandCit. 
ft both of whioh are to be traced to the Ap. aco. instr. and loo. ffir, 
Pr. «n, Skr. IPTT and «fft. The Goan, has |fw, the G. £, old H. dia- 
lects if, jj, the Dogar dialect of the P. 17, which are all from the 
Ap. 57 to be traced to the Skr. 3J|^7,' the 7 of which is, you will 
remember, that of the nom. sing, which in that dialect was freely 
used as the G. aft is at present. The Sindhi and aft are further 
corruptions of these. H. P. have also ft like the Cit. ft the origin 
of both being the same. The B. and 0. have 8 f and g which may 
be traoed to the Ap, abl. and gen. sing. Hf, but I should prefer 
considering the % of the Ap. and M. forme to be changed to 7 in 
consequence of the usual fondness of the B. and O. for the 7 sound 
as noticed in the last lecture. 

The pi. of this pronoun in M. is dial, anftf, B. atftft, 

which is the same as the Ap. sqprf traoed by me to the Skr. 

The G. sift and the O. are from the usual Ap. and Pr. from angr 
from 3T*ft generalised from the usual Skr. base 3WW by false ana- 
logy. In is ohanged to as it often is. The H. 5 *T is this 

TflT but the aspiration is transferred to the initial 37, and the *T, to 
which it is attached in the older and the other dialect, is liTt free. 
The termination <7 is also dropped. The S. and P. have affftf. Skr. W 
is sometimes changed in the Pr. to w as in the M&gadhl and Mah. 

1 Mr. Beames traces them to 5? Ap., 37TO7 Skr., but euoh forms do sot exist. 
Prof. Lassen to whom be refers, only conjectures Will to aooount for Wfft, 
but 37g3T is clearly derived from which exists even in Skr, The read* 

ing IS in the passage from KramBdl&Vafa given by Lassen is questionable. 
Hemacandra has gi distinctly and the form oocura in many verses* 
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from looative; but in the written Prakrits that have been handed 
down to us, the aw of 3TOTT is not found corrupted to W. It may, 
however, have been so in some part of the country. 

The second person sing, is g in all the languages except B. 
which has The H. has ft also. Of these ft is the same as the 
Ap. gt, they of this dialect being, as you know, dropped through- 
out ; and and ft are transferred from the instrumental. The pi. 
is in M. from the Ap. 3 *$? similar to W?f, and the B. qjtfl is 
softened from this. The G. has frit, softened from the ar being 
changed to 3T by a peculiarity of the Gujarati, which has been 
fully noticed in the last lecture, In the 0. 5$T the final is drop- 
ped and a softened form of this is the Hindi gw. The P. has gftf 
to be derived from g^w or in the same way as from 3 
The S. has frftt, att, af, sr^r, arftt, an? and anf. In we 
have the 3T to which 3 is reduced as in G, and the H of gft analy- 
sed into its labial and nasal elements. The other three are softened 
forms of this same, and in the rest the initial tT is dropped as we 
have seen it dropped in the Pr. in the bases for {J$T, 3^T for 
(TUT, grwr for 3*H and for g?r, both of which exist in that 
dialect. 

The Verb in the Vernaculars 

The Skr. conjugational distinction is, you will remember, lost 
in the Prakrits; but the increments that roots undergo in the 
several classes, are preserved and made parts of the roots them- 
selves. Now these roots so augmented have descended to the 
vernaculars. Thus we have r*r£ old M. G. ‘ to fear ’ from tbe Skr. 

of the 3rd class; f? M. G. to understand rasrM.'tobe 
oooked, ’ f*3T S. ‘ to throw, ' »rr5r M. G. H., etc. 4 to dance, ' 

M. G. ‘ to be born, ’ M. G. 4 to issue forth, ’ 3J$T M. 4 to fight,’ 
*TFJT M. G. 4 to be maddened ’ and old M. G. ‘ to be sad ’ from 
the Skr. fvqr, farcr.fsw, gw, HW and all belong- 

ing to the 4th class; or S«T H. S. B. P. O. from Skr. of the 
5th; arm M. G. H. P. etc. 4 to know, ' i%er B. 0. 4 to buy ’ and 

5. 4 to take ' from the Skr. strt, s£tot and of the 9th olass. We 
have roots also in the forms which they have in the second and 
sixth olasses, as and *TT from MT and «TT of the 2nd, and T$t, 

6, W3, ffrt M., ^S.,OT( Skr. W*i ), also STTT * to out, ' T^r from 
the 6th. 

SI l E. G . Bhsndarkar’s Works, Vol. IV.J 
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Verbal Terminations the Present 

Of the three Pr. tenses arid moods the Marathi has preserved 
two, the Present and the Imperative. The third, viz. the Future, 
is not lost, but the form became by phonetic corruption similar 
to those of the Present and you will remember, that the difference 
between the two tenses consisted in the intercalatory W, after- 
wards dissolved into fa, and thence softened to which, having 
dropped its S in the vernaculars, melted away and another sign 
bad to be added to the Present forms to indicate the Future. The 
Present was used in old Marathi and is used oven at present in 
poetry, but in ordinary speech it has acquired a past habitual 
sense. It has a potential signification in some cases as fa ut tTO- 
?H!r fa*. In the Gujarati it has acquired a potential sense in 
addition to the old and, to indicate present time distinctly, the 
forms of the present tense of the substantive verb are used in con- 
junction with it, os $f. The Brajbhasa agrees with the G. 
in this respect and adds its as ft ft. In the H. P. and S. it 
signifies potentiality only; and in the last fa masc., fa fem. are 
added to the forms to denote present time, fa is the past part, of 
the root W3TST from Skr. Pr. f$T3T, which means ‘ become ’ in 
Sindhi. The old Hindi or Braj poets use this tense in the present 
also. In all these languages, however, the old Present tense of 
the auxiliary 3PT or 3THT indicates present time alone. B. O. pre- 
aerve this tense in the old sense throughout. 

M. has two forms of this old Present • — 


Sing. 

Plural 

Sing. 

Plural 

1st $Ffr 




2nd 

wrr 


5W 

3rd Vft 





In poetry we have 1$ and fa for ?r and * as— 

3tTHT%<TT $THT%fa TT* 1 ^RTT 3*T5i fafaf* \\ 

Jfi&nesvarl, I. 112. 

Riniff *mpn fafa arrofa >t, * 

Jfianesvarl, III. 162. 

The termination f of the first person sing, is derived from the 
Pr. fa, K being Bimply converted into an anusvara, t. fa when 
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pronounced without closing the lips, becomes r. In the same way 
the Pr. 5 of the pi. beoomes The 2nd per. sing. 1% remains 
unaltered, but in ordinary usage the final f is dropped in 
oonsequence of the usual accent on the penultimate. The j of 
Pr. pi. loses its aspiration, as we have found it to have done in the 
oases, and thus we have + 3T =^tr. The 3rd per. sing, termination 
is the same as in pr., viz. The pi. has lost its nasal and in 
current Marathi the f also, on account of the penultimate accent. 

In the other set the 3rd per. sing, termination is the same as 
in Pr., and to be traced to the Skr. ?r of the 5tm. In the Prakrit 
there is no Atmanepada termination for the 1st per. sing., but 
still we have here. This vowel is inserted before all the 
consonantal terminations of the present tense of the verb 3U%. 
We have also $ inJpfhar and trfhr, though it has no place in the Pr. 
This is probably due to the transference of the final f in Cf# 
and^rfl to the penultimate syllable. 

The first of the two, i. e., the Parasm. set of forms, is used for 
transitive verbs and the second or Atmanepada for those that are 
intransitive and some that are transitive but denote a sort of 
reflexive action as qrcr ‘to read’, to ‘learn’, sfte ‘to speak*, flT*T 
‘to tell’, eto. 

The Git. has both the psdas and the if of the Atm. is confined 
to the 3rd pers. sing, in the root e^T as ?rf % but it or h* In 
the Mai. we have 3TT, and the Goan, or long for q’ as arr^T, UTST and 
3TCT, the final 3T being long. In these dialects the 2nd pers. pi. 
termination is ?T, which is transferred from the corresponding 3rd 
or is a remnant of the Pr. f?^TT and the vowels of the first pers. 
form vrddhi dipthongs with the preceding base in both the padas ; 
as do ’, or ‘I used to do', STTStjT ‘we do’,' or ‘used to 

do’. The Goan, and Cit, however, have the first pers. 6ing. Atm. 
in sjt also. The Atm. is not used for roots ending in other vowels 

1 These vrddhi forms appear to be due to the penultimate 3T being pronounced 
long through the accent according to the usual rule and by the combination 
of ^ or ^ with it ; so that the combined sound is and 3 * 3 -. When the 
lengthened becomes 3TT it overpowers the final ^ and this latter is 
dropped and we have spjrf Cit. or Ooan., ‘I do or used to do', 

just as in a horse' the penultimate is lengthened into gff and the 

final 7 is dropped and we have vl$|. 
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than 9T, though tney may be Intransitive, as eyr, 3T,3t, etc., and 
in this particular the Marathi remarkably agrees with the old Pr. 


0, and B. have the following forms for the Present Tense : — 


O, 

g 3**$ ms 

g ms stirmr 


B. 

3 ? mfac 5 ^ 
mt mbr 


These also are from the Pr forms. O. has lost nasal of the 1st. 
pers. pi. and B. of the sing, also, i, e., it has one same form for 
both. O. has lost the 3 of the 2nd pers. sing, and has y in its 
plaoe. The pi. m? of both is pronounced ; ait being broad 
like that to which 3T even of Skr. words is reduced in ordinary 
utterance by the speakers of these languages. This form 13t is 
the same as the M. 9RT frnm the Pr. JjCTf. 0. has preserved the 
3rd pers. pi. f3T intact ; B. has lost the 3 and y. 


The other languages have : — 

G. 

t s&mffi 

j rfit ytt 

?Rit 

S. Tr. 

S. Intr. 

131 

3$ 


H. 

# mt jit & 

3 33 

33#3Tf^3f-5; 

3T^f nrfrait-df 

p. 

rt wf 3 vGtmsb 
it 5# t 

33 3^ 3f 5RUT 


The Hindi 2nd and 3rd person sing, and pi. are derived direct- 
ly from those in Ap. The y of q*ry-f-y-fy being dropped as 
usual; the forms are Sify-T-y-fc and, when the vowels are combined, 
we have e^Ht-Vr. 


The G. P. and S. forms are exactly similar, the only difference 
consisting in the nasal of the 3rd. pers. pi., which has been elided 
in the first, as is done in the instrumental singular. The P. and 
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8. or and must be referred to f% of the Pr. since the Ap. pos- 
sessed the Pr. forms as well as the new ones. In old G. MSS, it is 
usual to write the f and % of these forms separately. The G. and 
H. first pers. sing. is from the Ap. while the erf of the P. 
S5Tf and the S. is to be traced rather to the f?r of the Pr., *ti*n 
to this ^ as that of the ^ri in the Cit. and Goan, by the elision of f 
and the lengthening of the preceding vowel. There are instances 
of this change given in the Pr. as we have seen. The S. W of the 
1st pers. pi. is the same as that in M and O. and is to be derived 
from the Ap. £ and the Pr. 5. The of the Hindi 1st per. pi. is 
brought over from the 3rd person and this transference was faci- 
litated by the nasal of the original termination; or, since in the 
Ap. both and $ exist, when in a later stage of the language the 
letter was appropriated and fixed for the sing., the former was 
adopted for the pi. and changed to which became tr by amalgama- 
tion. The G. and P. further dropped the nasal of this q and inter- 
posed a vowel which is probably of the same nature as that in the 
S. imt The S. like the M. inserts f before the terminations in the 
case of transitive verbs, as in the forms of mr given above, and 
does not when the verbs are intransitive or reflexive as 
and qy. 

The forms of the Ap. Present occur in the older Hindi poets. 
Thus in Tulsidas’s Ramayana we have : — 

3rd per. sing. 

shgftrr 'jft *[qr i *Hhr srra m*r i 

Bala-Kanda. 

‘ But Sambhu 's word is not false. 

Everybody knows Siva to be omnisoient. ’ 

ftnj wsr i «nrr *?r*r *r?f ti 

Sundara-kSnda. 

* An evil spirit dwells in the sea and having recourse to deceit 
catches hold of the birds in the sky. ' 

3rd per. pi. 

m *T?Tf ^ qfrsfli TFf? 1WTT I 

Bala-kSnda. 

‘ Good men like swans admit merit like milk leaving off the 
watery pollution. ’ 
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i ctft 11 

Bala-K. 

‘ Those men and women that listen to the advioe of N&rada 
become beggars having abandoned their homes. ’ 

2nd per. pi. : 

qtTf SOTT OTTO fTT HTTft I 

Bala-K. 

‘ For what reason do you go through excessive austerities ?’ 

ercu# bnt ifa i 

Bala-K. 

‘ Why do you wander alone in the forest ? ’ 

1st pers. sing. : 

rnrar vott h Ir <rft*T 3 f i areit gtR snrrt «T3t u 

B&la-K. 

‘ I shall not neglect the advice of N&rada and shall not be 
afraid even if thereby the world Btands or fallB ( becomes 
desolated 

1st pers. pi. ; 

m<r 5^5 Wif ott i ott§ rrR^T gvt OTrt u 

Bala-K. 

‘ Dear one, do hear with an attentive mind ; [ we ] narrate the 
pleasing story of Rama.' 

Another reading is spff which is sing, and the sense is 1 1 
narrate. 

The old 2 nd pers. sing, in 1% is met with thus- — 

KRTT OTTO rftt% PT ^ fff* OTT? STTf I 
fPCPT (gwy OTTO Wt fz SRT? II 

Ayo.-K. 

‘ I oharge thee in the name of Bharata ; tell me the truth lay- 
ing aside all insincerity. On the occasion of joy thou art gloomyj 
explain to me the reason. ’ 

There are also specimens of the Atm. : 

^ m i 

Bala-K. 

‘ Bees Raghupati here and there. ’ 
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aw to rfnft i ire to ffr atf nft it 

Bsla-K. 

* If now you are amorous towards the Sat! ( Parvatl ), the way 
of devotion will end and immorality ( will ) result ’ 

TOf ^ I 

Bala-K 

He goes having sat on the bull. ’ 

And it appears that the tf of the Present is used after verbs of 
the same kind as in Marathi. The vowel f of the 3rd pers. sing, 
does not become tf as in the modern Hindi and other languages, 
where the distinction between the two padas is lost, but retains 
its original forms as in TO ( *T? TOUT HS 5 T TO Hjfr fljwm 
‘when she went near, Mahesa smiling asked her how she fared’ ). 

THE IMPERATIVE 

The Marathi, Oriya, and the Bangali have preserved the 
Imperative mood entire; the others, only the second person sing., 
the rest being taken over from the old present or the modern 
Potential. 




M. 


0 . 

B. 


1st 

vie 



V* 

tot 

5Pf? 

2nd 




TO 


3* TO? TOfoft 

3rd 



TO 



TO»J 


or 3fr?v?r 


In the 1st per. sing, the 5 of the Pr. is changed to 3 in M. i. e. 
IT has lost its labial element as in the Present. O. and B. have 
got the form of the Present for it, the nasal being dropped. 
The ift of the pi. is similarly changed to 3ft and is also shortened 
or resolved into "5T. The B. has the same form as the sing. The 
2nd perB. sing, in M. has the form without the termination as in 
the Pr., the other made up by adding f corresponds to that in the 
Ap. ending in that vowel. Intransitive and reflexive roots have 
$ instead of f, which form is also found in the Ap. as OTt, !%$>, 
Tiin. 

The O. and B. do not possess these terminations but the latter 
has 3. which is to be traced to the Pr. 3. The pi. is the same 86 in 
the Pr, the f having left its trace in the lengthening of the vowel. 
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The 0. and B. ^ is also really «TT pronounced broadly and 

the latter retains S' unchanged also. The 3rd pers. sing, 
termination S of the Pr. is amalgamated with the preceding 
vowel into ait in M. and 3" in 0. and B. M. has also sometimes 3T 
for art. 

The a? of the B. is a later addition and is probably to be 
traced to the Interrogative pronoun beginning with S». It is to 
be oompared with such M. expressions as arra? % ff. The O. 
preserves the 3rd per. pi. unchanged but in the optional form 
the final 3 is dropped. M. and B have transferred the 
characteristic 3T to the preceding syllable and the former has 
dropped the nasal and the latter the PT. In M. the T is, as in the 
sing, changed to 3Tf, but in some cases it is preserved and we 
have such forms as wrarfT, etc. We find instances in which 
the s - preserves its place after JT as in the 0. Thus in Jnanesvarl ■- 
£ aft spfts « 3TT?rtr% rtt% i 
trft 3 tpp»t i a ivam n 1—225. 

4 These on their part may do an unwelcome thing, just here 
and now kill us but we should not think of doing injury. ’ 

H. P. and G. have for the sing, as in the above ; and wft pi. 
the same as that of the Present, which itself is from the Ap. 
the characteristic Imper. s being attached to the ? of the Pr. •, 
and even in the Pr. and M. B. and O. the 2nd per. pi. is the same as 
in the Present. The P. has also the form in f. The Sindhi 
Imperative 2nd per. sing, of intransitive and reflexive verbs ends 
in xT as and of transitive verbs and a few others in f as ssft. 
The ¥ occurs in the Ap. along with the ? and ? as already noticed. 

Though Modern Hindi has lost the Imperative forms for other 
persons than the second, old Hindi poets use them ; and for the 
second per. sing, also, they have the Ap. form in V preserved in 
S. and M. Thus Tulsidas = — 

2nd pers. sing. 53Hdf| pm I 

in ? vrft srf^T am JT li 

‘The lord said to Hanumanta, “ Assume the form of a boy and 
go to the city of Ayodhya. ” ’ 

The 2nd pers. pi. is the same as that of Present whioh prevails 
in all the languages from the Pr. downwards. 
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it snw gw Srtratfstr t 

"Having gone to P&rvatl examine her devotion. ” 

The 3rd per. sing, ends in err or 3fr as in the M. and O. 

Wri vtr ttstt srr tott srmfr Snr i 

— BehSrllSla. 

“May that polished Radha remove my worldly distress." 

3T5?nr tfrf I — Tills. R. 

"May he confer favourp.’’ 

The 3rd pers. pi. has f which is an A.p. form found in some of 
Hemacandra’s quotations. The & has been introduced simply to 
distinguish it from the sing. 

wg vrr i wm iratrar Sr* u— Tuls. R. 

"I adorethelotus-likefeetof all. May they fulfil all my desires.” 

The 1st per. sing, is the same as that of the Present and it is 
difficult to distinguish it ; hut in such a construction as the 
following the M. would have the imperative : 

3u«e» ny i raw vt mi u 

“The Satl having got Siva’s permission went, and was think* 
ing what deception to use." 

The pi. also must be the same. Old G. has also the Imper. 
forms in f and Z as *• — 

Tsnr vra vrflftiff pft i rjyTTTf^r vim r%# ti 

“The emperor asked this matter “how is Gujarat ? ’’ 

ijwrr uj w$% 1 hisitw wjt vzv wNsg 11 

“If you will declare war against Gujarat, send an army with me." 

The G. and S. have another form for the 2nd per. of th® Imper.; 
the terminations of this are ffst S., G. for the sing, and and 
Wt for the pi. The H. has $ and 3Tt for roots ending in f and 3T 
and ft and fdt for the rest. The P. and B. have l&t for the pi. 
and in the former the singular is confounded with the usual f 
termination. In M. such form is not now ordinarily used. In 
addresses on letters, however, such expressions as 
are used and these forms are found in the works of the old 
Marathi poets. Thus in JnSnesvarl : 

€2 l it. Q. BbawUrimr’t Work®, YoL IV. 1 
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<rf? m# srm €r> i w«t arrrot vrf»m i 

f 1-213. 

' This my mind cannot think of doing even in a dream that J 
should kill them and enjoy afterwards the pleasures of sovereignty.’ 

nfff arcvnsr i m *nf stgntf <rnr rtHt n IX— 1. 

4 Give your attention alone and qualify yourself for all 
happiness. ' 

srnt i g R ftw n n 

ST 3TT$ffitr 3rTTT I ftSTO I 

vto t smnrsrr i» 1-48,49. 

“The Muni narrates this story to Janamejaya the king, saying 
( you should ) attend to this which is unique, excellent, the holy 
thing, the unsurpassed and the highest abode of all auspioious 
things. " 

srnri 3mR 1 55ft intg i $g r *fr sfran u 1-8. 

4 Give attention now ■ I will speak what you make me speak. ’ 

These forms have been traced by Dr. Trump in his Sindhi 
Grammar to the Pr. base in $3T used in the Present, Imperative 
and Future, and derived by Lassen from the present, and by me 
from the Potential ; and so far as the form in the S. and G. is 
Concerned there is used no objectioa But these forms are used in 
the vernaculars when respect for the person spoken to is 
intended and the Potential as distinguished from the Imperative 
is by no means more respectful in Skr. The H. forms are not 
assigned each to each number, but both of them are used in the 
Bing, or pi. and its IT can by no means be deri ved from 3T ; for, 
though the contrary process, namely, the changing of ? to 3T, is 
oommon, there is, so far as I am aware, no single well-established 
instance of the other. 

In Skr. nothing is more usual than to use the Passive of the 
3rd pers. sing. Imperative in respectful solicitation. The seoond 
pers. of the active Imper. is the least respectful, since there is a 
direct reference in that voice to the agent, and such a reference 
to great men is regarded as improper, or in the case of othera, 
not courteous. The 3rd pers. with as the nom. is more so, 
because the reference is indirect; but the most respectful construo- 
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tion is the Passive as it does not point to the agent at all, but 
to the thing done by him. Thus the sr in these forms is from the 
a of the passive and the Hindi in’ from for, which is the other 
corruption of that termination in the Pr. 

The M. corresponds to Skr. sfhTRTfli, the Imper. 3rd pers. 
sing, termination in that language being corresponds to 

of the Present and the Potential sense may be attributed to 
the fact that the whole tense has assumed that sense in the 
vernaculars. The agent may, if the forms are passive, be any 
person and any number since it does not agree with the verb; 
and this explains the Hindi usage. But generally in Bolioitation 
the person addressed is the second person, though he is referred 
to indirectly, and he is, when cases are used, put in the instr, 
as in the JnSnesvarl : — 

omrct i 

“He said to Drona everything should be looked after by you.” 

These forms become in the G. and S. identified with the second 
person, easily because one of the terminations eit happens to be 
the same as that of the Imper. 2nd pers. pi. in those languages; 
and it got confused with the other Pr. Potential forms in®T; 
wherefore we find in the S. the Imper. 2nd perB. sing, termi- 
nations f and T applied to the base aslsrrar ‘become', ‘hear.* 
This confusion extended to the Hindi also since to roots in f or V 
it appends & and l?1f ? for the Potential increment ®r is given in 
the Pr. to roots ending in 31T, f, afr etc., i. e. any vowel except 
In the progress of a language confusion is natural and frequently 
observable. This double etymology explains all the faots of 
the case; while, if we confine ourselves to one, some are not 
accounted for. 

We have seen that there are two classes of verbs in M. one of 
which takes the augment f in the Present before the consonantal 
terminations as esflVT, and the other takes % or st as vnif, Wt. 
The Imper. 2nd pers. sing, of the former is made up by adding f 
in old or poetio Marathi and of the latter by adding *?. The 
former takes r in the Future necessarily in the 1st and 3rd pers. 
sing, as qrfr qrfpT and optionally in some others aserofra 
«T5ifra or qsfitfra. This option is extended even to to the Present 
or and the past participle or while in the 7 
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present participle these verbs necessarily take f as 
The latter class takes 7 in the Future 1st and 3rd pers. sing, and 
the option in the last is not allowed, 3T being added in all, includ- 
ing the present part., as not not 

l%T%OT, f$rawr and fousfl 3TTk; so that this class must have tf in 
some oases and 3T in the rest 

The Sindhi has a similar distinction. Those roots that take f 
before the termination of the Pres, as “I do” form their 

Imper. 2nd pers. sing, in f and insert this in the present part, as 
5 while the rest do not add this ? as 1st per. sing., 
pres, part., and take 7 in the Imper. sing., Imper. 2nd pers. sing. 
We thus see that we have ? in the one oase and opposed to it are 
the vowels tf, 3T and 3 in the other. The former ia a characteristic 
of the transitive or the non-reflexive nature of a root while the 
latter is that of the opposite. 

Why should it be so ? The vowels f and if form the distinctive 
marks of the Parasm. and Atm. in Skr. and Pr. A consciousness 
of this and of the difference between Parasm. roots and Atm. 
roots has been preserved in the modern S. and M. and hence 
there is an attempt to insert those vowels in all possible cases ; 
and the base itself of the roots is made to end in them. But in 
the Prakrits and to a great extent even in Skr. the base of most of 
the roots ( u«r, etc. ) has an imperative signification, Henoe 
the newly constituted base $fT and vrr^ also come to have an 
imper. sense. Now these are the forms of the Imper. not only in 
our language but the old Apabhramsa also ; hence the process I 
mention must have been gone through even then. This is a 
better explanation of the Ap. forms than deriving them both 
from ft, especially since this is a dialect so prone to bring in % 
even when it cannot be had that it is not likely to reject an 
already existing one. 

You will thus see how subtle the operation of the law of 
analogy is in the development of a language. 

Now as regards the Ap. form gr, we see that we have it in 
Sindhi where the other languages have st, so that it is the old 
inorganic ST which prevails so much in the Ap. And we havt 
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Been that f is used in many more grammatical forms in M. than 
*T, whilst, instead of it, in other plaoes and in the Sindhi in all 
but the Imper. 2nd pers. 6ing. we have ; so that f is made the 
distinctive mark of the Parasm. character of a root while its 
absence or the insertion of q indicates the Atm. character. 

The Future 

The third Skr. tense preserved by the Prakrits is the Seoond 
Future. It has descended to thB Gujarati. Thus •• — 


i 



i 


?rfr 3TTWt 

it 


itait qnttr 


Thefrof these forms is the old Skr. corrupted to W in the 
Saur. and in the Ap. From the Skr. downwards the terminations 
of the Present in each of the languages are appended, as formerly 
observed, to this tense. So in G. we find in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
the terminations q - and # of the G. Present attached to ST. But 
the consciousness of the etymology of these forms has been 
partially lost ; wherefore in 1st pers. we have not SFnj for the sing, 
corresponding to qrfc, and corresponding to But G. 

has derived its 1st. pers. pi. directly from the Skr. or Ap. pi, 
or qrfrwg, and the sing. from which, you will 

remember, was an optional Saur. form in addition to frftwriit, 
the nasal being dropped according to the usual Guj. rule. 

We have these forms in the Braj-Bhasa but the U is corrupted 
to f as it very often is. Thus : — 









Here in the 1st pers. sing, we have the an of the Pres. Braj as 
in estf, unlike the G. and in conformity with the ancient practioe. 
You will also observe that the old augment f is preserved. It 
may be suspected that these forms are derived from those in the 
Pr. which have f instead of W, but you will have observed that 
there we have fg as in and here f which represents the 

Saur. and Apbhr. The old Future occurs in TulsidSsa'e 
R&m&yana. 
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3rd per. sing. trfrsTf r* gfirrf sfr vn*r?T i 

<TR*?ft fSnr fofrre *Ttf ^fff ? miH II 

“Dear, leave off all anxiety, remember the great God. He who 
created Parvatl will do her good.” 

If the dot on is a mistake this is 3rd pers. sing., 

3rd pers. pi. wtR forrf i 

*R SJTT II 

“Good men will pardon my temerity and hear the words of 
( this ) child with attention. 

2nd pers. pi. tm IW I ST* PTTft fr i emf ll 

“I am ashamed in my mind to tell the truth ; for, hearing, at 
my stupidity you will laugh.” 

In these forms the terminations of the Apbhr. Present are 
appended to the S' derived from R ; but the following are three 
instances of the Braj form occurring in the same work. 

lstpers.pl. ?r«r?nr m cpwt wtft 11 

“Then I will enter thy mouth; I tell you the truth, let me go, 
mother. 

3rd pers. pi. 3>cT trr sFfrijr i *fr fagsm UWRTT nf^r n 

“ They who will visit this bridge constructed by me will 
cross the ocean of life without trouble ” 

In an essay published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
1873, Mr. Beames gives the forms of the Future found in the 
earliest Hindi poet Cand, which are exactly similar to those in 
the Braj, and misled by the latter parts t, j, ff etc., which resemble 
those of 3RT or 3TTW so greatly, traces them to the Periphrastic 
Future of the Skr. etc. But this future is in the first 

place rarely used in Skr, and- altogether discarded by the Pali 
and not a trace of it is to be found in any of the numerous 
Prakrits. Besides if we derive these forms from the Periphrastic 
Future, we must have in the 3rd pers. such forms as ^rf^arr- ^f^g T 
and And the old forms which Tulsidas uses of the type 

of from which evidently the others are derived, will 

remain unexplained. There can be little doubt that this deri- 
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ration is wrong. We have seen the several steps by which we 
gradually rise to from and the chain iB so well 

connected that this etymology must be admitted as correct 
The resemblance to that form in Gujarati also must not be 
forgotten. 

The Past Tense 

Past time is, in all the vernaculars, expressed by means of 
the past participle as in the Pr., all the Skr. past tenses being lost, 
as you will remember, except in isolated cases. This participle 
is in the older languages passive in the case of transitive verbs 
generally and active when the verb is intransitive and also in 
the cases of some transitive verbs such as etc. 

This rule is strictly observed in most of the modern dialects and 
hence in the past tense we have generally no active voice when 
the verb is transitive and the agent is, as in the older languages, 
put in the instr., thus in H. fanefr, P. ear eirar, 

S. jp G. 3r%fr??rar jmnmt mom unypur, M. <mwn^ 

*nr «1 /Tp5i. In all these sentences the last words are past parti- 
ciples and they agree with the object in the Nom. case in number, 
gender and person. In the (). and B., however, all distinction 
between gender, number and person being lost, the agreement 
with the object is not perceptible. In these languages, and to 
some extent in Marathi, this participle is made the base of the 
regular verbal forms ; wherefore I shall have to discuss this 
point again. 

The Past Participle 

The Hindi participle ends in 3T which of course is the same 
termination as in Pr., thus Skr. Urf, Pr. *T3T, the consonant being 
elided, and with the connecting ir, *Ttr. When augmented by the 
addition of in the manner I have shown in the last lecture and 
also in this it is *TO7, the 3* alone of the being left. In the 
feminine the augmented form is ntft and where this S’ is not 
inserted it is u*. By adding this augmented form W to any root 
whatever the Hindi past participle is formed as fetoP *5flT etc. 
An euphonic u intervenes when the root ends in a vowel as %8T, 
•far etc. Similar to this is the B. and O. past partioiple as 
jn^rHTTB.,^T, f$mO. The S. termination is and the P. 
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I*fT as snftgrr fromsmng ‘to be awake, ’^TWt from ‘to remain,' 

«npw ‘gone,’ ‘sent;' the nom. termination Sand the augment 
ST for S? being left out of consideration it is reduced to t«T. The 
G. has *ft and the Braj, *fi as in ‘kept* from TW, 

'told' from , where also the srt being dropped the termi- 
nation is <r i. e. fST hastily pronounced. These languages there- 
fore preserve the old termination with augment f prefixed to it 
as in the Pr., as gfitert, TfiwT etc. Some of the vernaculars and 
notably the Sindhi have also inherited from the Pr. readymade 
Tadbhava forms of the past passive participles as . — 


s. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

G. 

Pr. 

Skr. 


W[T 

m- 


frsr 

TE- 

ivr 

nfr 

**■ 

Hit 

wit 

W* l- 

®P*Tt 

wir 

*nr 



Vfog: 

vrat 

<rot 

nnn 


Saur. wie 

5°Tt 



Hindi also possesses a few. 


ftgT 

fa- 

6st 



TTVt 

rTWt 

me- 


[ 7 being elided. ] 

list 



for 

foT 


<%5ft 

ffrit 

firw 

But these participles are 

*** 

i'tfl 


made the baseB of verbal 



we- 

forms: the infinitive being 

*rjt 

*Tft 


Vj^TT and fo^iT. 


wit 

wit 

SW 





The Sindhi seems to have made up the forms of a few roots 
on the analogy of these though they do not exist in the Pr. aB 
ITWft from Skr. ^TT, Pr. ; 'ffafT drunk, 9sT7Tf done ; ( P. has 
this also ) ; but some of these may be modern Tadbhavas. 

Marathi does not possess this form and past tense is expressed 
in that language by a form ending in This is adjectival 

in nature and passive in the case of transitive verbs and aotive 
in that of intransitive or reflexive verbs. It is in every respect 
then like the Skr. and Pr. past partioiple preserved in the other 
dialects. But here we have W(Wt) for the w (wr)of those, 
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This ¥ baa been traced to tbs Skr. W ; but since in the Mahi- 
rletrl or principal Prakrit that termination leaves its 3? only, 
it must be derived from the Saur. f which often becomes ¥, and 
¥ is frequently confounded with V and ¥ as we have seen. 
In Sindhi Skr. $ is always V ast ‘give ’ from fT, 1* from 
and foil etc. Similarly even in the Prakrit period, such a change 
must have taken place in several words; for instance, the Skr. 
fir in fWTffT and in gome of the succeeding numerals, beoomes 
in the Pali f¥, but is changed to ff in the Pr., which shows that 
¥ must have become ¥ before it assumed the form of r. ¥ie inter- 
changed with ¥ even in Skr. as gfantT or S*tanp ; and in the Pr. 
and modern dialects we have SilW for S?t¥, 'ftar or <ft¥ for Skr. <#!¥, 
¥TJ¥W for etc. So that this etymology is possible ; but I 

shall presently show to you that it is not to the &aur. that we 
should first look for the origin of M. words and forms; especially 
in cases when it stands alone. That the Marathi only should 
exhibit these consonantal changes in the past participle and 
none of the other sister dialects and that no instance of the 
intermediate step between the 6aur. f and the M. ¥ should be 
found here or elsewhere as we find them in similar oases, goes 
a great way against this derivation. 

The Marathi past participle in ¥T, sft, & is, I think, of the 
same nature as similar participles in other cognate languages 
ending in that termination. We have in G. besides ¥fiV, 

Mutt and and in S. besides fart and ffog and fqiQ. 
There ie a little difference in the sense, but both are promiscu- 
ously uBed in ordinary UB&ge. B. and O. form their Preterite 
with this participle as the base as iftVT¥ srnrnk B. * Gopal 
told us' : ¥¥¥ ff &lffr¥ O. * I wrote with a pen. ' It is also 

used as an adjective as *T¥Tf^¥ ‘ the past day, ’ <n%¥l *T¥ ' the fallen 
tree. ’ Though it does not occur in high Hindi and is not 
given in the grammars of the languages, the lower classes of 
the Hindi population use this participle very commonly as 
%¥¥ H. 'sold,’ ¥¥¥ ‘gone’; and it is also found in the works of 
Kablra, though I have not seen it in Tulsldisa’s B&m&yana, which 
is accounted for by the fact that Kablra was a SQdra himself 
and consequently belonged to those classes which use it at the 
present day. Thus : — 

$3 ( R. Q. Bhaadarkar’s Works, Vol. IV.] 
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km 3r?rr $3** *r??rrfh eh aff esr m&jg * '^Tfr 11 

— R&mayapa 11-4. 

“Then BrahmS asked his mother: * Who is thy husband and 
whose wife art thou !’ " 

*T»T?T5T WTV3 gT^t I WTHfr «FT#T II 

— R&mSyana V-7. 

** In all the four ages holy men constructed ways but they 
did not know that the bundle they had tied had given way or 
was torn! ” 

Now in the Sindhi participles ST is a termination appended 
to other or old participles; as (far and faff with the Buffix ^ 
become faaw and faff«3. The Gujarati ones are of the same 
nature ; in (tf'fcaf, OT is the suffix and is the original participle 
in far or tr or sn%3T or which is changed to as v often is. 
Even in Marathi in the forms ^T, 3TTS!T, 3U«J<<jl in the minor 
dialects, *TfffaT, trgrr, WTT3T, «*rraT etc., *T represents *PT ( Pr. *RT, 
Skr. m );$,*&( Pr. q>3T, Skr. &K ) ; 3TTO, 3TT3T ( Pr. anw*, Skr. 5*T*ra ) ; 
anf, snar ( Pr. arrar, skr. ^mr ) , ft m ( Pr. )-, wn-^ftan, on-vtar 
and so on. In the B. too we have 3TTff^ which are just 

like the Marathi forms and are to be explained in the same way. 
In old Marathi we similarly find this 5J appended to real past 
participles. In an old Inscription dated Saka 1128 = 1206 A. D., 
the latter portion of which is in the Marathi of the time and 
being so was difficult to decipher, there occurs the expression 
*tfT * given to a monastery ’ in which we see that is 

appended to far* which is the same as the old Pali and Pr. parti- 
ciple favor of the root $T. 

In Skr. a great many roots formed their participles by adding 
•t instead of ff and we find several of these and others formed 
on the analogy of these in old Hindi and Marathi poetry. In 
the works of Tulsldasa, Kablra, Canda and others ‘done,* 
‘taken, ’ vftvg ‘known,’ ‘given’ and such others occur ; -“~ 

«rrsrr fafa sfa $3Tr i orft gfa 3rrfanr fNt ti 

" The sage worshipped him in several ways, praised him and 
gave him a bleseing. ” 
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' In the Marathi poets we have OT added to * as JrianeBvarl. 

* If**? I 

‘ Both these dreadful noises mingled together. ’ 

“ The hopes of Sanaka and others increased greatly.” 

Ekanitha. 

wrfiwfn ^rn%wr i 

‘ Ran towards Dharma or virtue. * 

fif^riraT irtftr « 

‘Hearing this, Govinda smiled 1 . 

Rukminl Svayamvara, 

In the following 5rr is applied to old Tadbhava participles : — 

$r vtft stot i ^ *?rjnpr ^7T3T i sm at ?nat*Fff %?5fr 1 rgoifftur » 

Jnan. V-47, 

“ Because when he slept on the bed of delusion he enjoyed the 
pleasures of a dream and then awoke when the sun of knowledge 
rose. ” 

tfraff qT?Rn T5i 37f i sm^ft wt^ei 11 

* Went in where the lord of the world Sri Krsna was.' 

Hero g?r and qpT, are from gw, gvr and Pr., gff, g?F and mg 
Skr.; and to these 5ft, is added. There are other instances in these 
works in which 5IT is added to past Tatsama or later Tadbhava 
participles Buch as T r *^Ti 8*vr$T, Trfowrar, ; and in the 

language of the day we have gift?!#, %?T55, $H55 and one 

or two others. In the Jfianesvarl we have also such forms as Suiter, 
‘excited’, <g^55r ‘slept and 3tntR5fr where the if represents the 
wr orf3g of the old participle resembling in this respect the Gui 

When the ®F or an of the old participle became too weak to be 
expressive, this form with the suffix 55 attached was oftener used 
and gradually supplanted the other ; and <3 came in the course of 
time to be regarded as the past participle termination. Hence it 
is applied to roots directly without the intervention of the old if 
that we have in ^555T and h«5T; and in low Hindi also, it is applied 
in the rame way. The original participle was mostly uted 
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predioatively as it it is in class ioai Bkr. also, and this 9 was 
attaohed to it to form an attributive expression to be used before 
nouns. But after a time this new form also came to be 
predioatively used ; and it is now so used in M., G., S. and H. 
In M. however> when it was put to this purpose, it drove out the 
old one, and its own attributive sense became faint, though even 
now it is not entirely lost in such instances as ITFUr 
Sinr RTtfr ‘there is no remedy against the thing that has already 
taken place’. 

Then another 9 oame to be attached to it to adapt it for 
attributive UBe, and thus we have now in M. the form *t&WT 
etc. with a double 9. This 9 is to be traced to the Pr. IT? or 
which according to Hemaoandra is applied in the sense of Bhava 
i, e. being the thing signified by the base as Ytl'lTi, ap^Sf?. These two 
words are in M. or and or 3rpnt, in which instances 
we see that the initial I or ^ of the suffix is optionally dropped. 
Or according to other writers, quoted by our grammarians, 3TTFT 
is also used. And in works such as the Gaudavadha and in the 
Bhagavatl we find these suffixes frequently used. These are 
generally applied to all bases ; but 9 is another termination 
which is restricted to certain nouns such as fuyg;, <frH, v?, 3W 
from whioh we have etc. In Skr. also this suffix has 

a pretty wide range as Pftpini V. 2. 96 ; 
ntw, etc., V. 3. 97 ; V. 2. 98 ; V. 2-99. 

The Present Participle in the Vernaculars 

The present participle of the Pr. has lost its R in M. as 
TON, in G. ‘doing’, WIN ‘ascending’, in H. as sstht and in B. 
as srfor, ^flnr, while the O. has preserved it as ^n*ir. The 8. 
and P. have preserved the Saur. form which has i instead of IT 
and the former has preserved the nasal throughout while tbs 
letter has dropped it after roots in W as S. nrffcfT, P. 

‘writing’ but ‘going’, ifir ‘becoming-,’ this partioiple is used, 
&b in the Pr., in the sense of Skr. Conditional, equivalent to the 
English Pluperfect Conditional, as M. St it? flTT ‘if he had 
done it, it would have become,’ G. it VTir lit ; B, % irt W% 
ll^lT W% 5^ fr^TRT ^ftlTT STT; ‘if be had told you, you would not 
have believed O. ^ $sht n ?i»m *if the sun 
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had arisen, the darkness would not have remained'; H. Mil 
dt Mr WW H ®mii ‘if I had told, he would not have listened to my 
words S. H ‘if he had not been swimming’, $V It 

‘if I were to send 

The Absolutive in the Vernaculars 

The absolutive in M. is formed by adding the termination 3f»r, 
&s W»T, the same as the Mah&r&strl Vararuoi, you will 

remember, gives this termination only, but Hemacandra adds 
more. 

The G. has f, the same as the Ap. f and Pr. fw, Skr. V, and 
from the Ap. M&NJ or $wfV, the Vedio Skr. f#T ; or the *V of may 
be the same as the partiole % which means 'and ' added to f . 

The Sindhi has W for intransitive and reflexive roots and <r for 
transitive and another or «rV for both, as ©oft 'having heard’, 
wr> 'having beaten ' and or WTOT. The first is the same as 
the G., but in the if of the transitive roots the sr of the original 
f*T seems to be preserved and this termination added to the root 
with the Parasm. sign f. Thus we have first xrrfV and then, far or 
fU being added, we have rnfiu, whereupon the U with the 
preceding f becomes if and we have The last m is the same 
as the of the Ap., traced to the infinitive, which, you will 
remember, is confounded with the absolutive. 

The H. drops the ? of this form and the original root, as arfai, 
WT etc., is used in the sense of the Absol,, but to make the sense 
distinct or «v is added, as or 3fT% or 3ff?T. Of 

these % is a real absolutive derived from the Saur. fifear and «v 
is the same as fta, i. e. the usual form of it. Now when one form 
is felt to be not distinct enough, it is usual in our languages to 
add another to it of the same nature. You have instanoes of 
this process in the Pali double genitive NHT«V, and in the instr. 
H and M of some of our vernaculars. 

P. agrees with the H. In H., however, the f is pronounced by 
a great many people. It is also found in the old poets and in the 
Brajabbft^ft. The absolutive always ends in this vowel as Mr, 
though often £ the same as H. £ is added, as «»G$, eto, 
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The 0. also has f as and the B. has f or <T or m as 

or «[fapn ‘having seen.’ In the last the sr of the original TV 
is preserved and lengthened, and the ? is euphonio. 

The Infinitive of Purpose in the Vernaculars 

The infinitive of purpose is preserved in M. as fit 
<41*101 * he began to study. * The form in the Pr. is arftj, but the 
augment f is lost in M. 0. also has it, but its use is somewhat 
like that of the Absolutive f*V7T ‘ considering he Bpoke,' 

VTT VTar ?pr ShRJT ‘ eating and eating he was satisfied. ’ But the 
original sense is somewhat preserved, and it is in this sense 
made the basis of the present tense definite, which will be con- 
sidered hereafter. This infinitive and the absolutive are, I have 
already observed, confused in the Pr., and in some of the modern 
dialects the absolutive is used where we in Marathi use the 
infinitive : as G. g Rraf ig * I am able to do it,' H. if 
gtft t ‘ whom speech cannot express, ' Br. & 

for M. »ft ** srenr. For this infinitive the modern 
vernaculars however have got a reconstructed form which will 
be mentioned in its proper place. 

The Potential Participle in the Vernaculars 

The potential participle in Skr. SW, Pr. 3T5V, is much used in 
the modern dialects and made the base of various verbal forma- 
tions. In M, we have ‘should be done,’ G. 3*$, S. qf*Rrt 
from <TW to see, Braj ^tr, B. & O, tEfriT. The H. has lost it, so 
also the P. 

The Skr. verbal noun in 3PT appears as in M., S., 

Braj., ^y*TT H. and P., O. & B., but in these latter it is 
probably a modern Tatsama. G. does not possess it. These 
forms are called infinitives by the Vernaoular grammarians. 
Prof. Hornle traces them to the Skr. potential participle in 3p#*T; 
but, as before remarked, the transition from jfrd to »HT and then 
to if is taken for granted ; regularly ffor ought in the vernaculars 
to be changed to HT as in VTwft. According to the observations I 
made before the of eprut and arr of mupt be due to 
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3HT Pr. and sreg-s# Ap., as in M. %ar and G. %qj ; so that the verbal 
noun in M. and H. is an augmented form of the corresponding 
one in Skr., while that of the Sindhi is from the unaugmented 
form. A great many other verbal derivatives have come down 
to the vernaculars, but I must not go further. 

The Passive in the Vernaculars 

The Pr. passive base in fsr and f^sr has been preserved only 
in P. & S. Thus ffrfm ‘ he may be beaten ' and wrfraH ‘ they 
may be beaten* are forms of the 3rd pers. sing, and pi. of the 
passive old Pres, and modern Potential ; while HTfta[T the present 
part, is used as a base to form various tenses. This is the Pr. 
form in fat, the ar being lost. Sindhi has sr astfa^r ‘to be drunk,’ 
‘to be washed,’ vfjTJt sing., pi. 3rd pers. Pres, or Pot. 

The pres. part, is wanting ; the potential participle from 
being used instead as UTPrr. The augment f is introduced before 
this 3T where euphony requires it. Old M. possessed these forms 
and they are very frequently to be met with in our poets as in 
Jnanesvarl : 

WRTr 53T JninF i % ^ m* tfra: i ft smn i Himsmr n 

‘ Now incidentally will be mentioned, the leaders, proved 
warriors and soldiers in our army. ’ 

fumft i I *T3T 5UF375T H UT% OTMTT I 
3Tfr JUUTSfT aii^JpTT I \\ 

“ In that manner, O lord Madhava, you will abandon me and 
will not come to me if the moisture of virtue is dried up 
( lit. will be destroyed ). 

fcsrrft g i 

qt 'ium* mg 1 irr%?jT mfr n 

* Think, Arjuna, you are being made contemptible by sorrow ; 
say, is the sun over swallowed up by darkness ?’ 

Here we have instances of the Present and Future. Old Guj. 
had the passive : 

Brjt 'jiStsrf htptstw t vSr&r ntw i 

tg# vtm «ttut i it# 3nnr i 
flTCT ihrg cuht i ... th flit? « 

g* an#!# W i #4? ouivnirafT » 
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' Where J&ligrama is worshipped, where the name of Hari is 
muttered in meditation and Smrtis, Pur anas and the oowb are 
respected, in which country sacrifices are performed, where there 
are the six philosophies, and alms are given, where Vedas, 
Purlnas and duty are understood, there Midhava for certain 
brought the Mlechha and infamy rests ( on his name ) in the nine 
divisions ( of the world ).* 

Here we have instances of the forms in IT as iftat and in f 
( Pr. far ) Hftf ; and also of the modern formB as tutr which will 
be presently considered, In old H. poets we meet with Buch 
forms now and then. Thus Tulsid&sa : 

uffari snw nwr-rrsr i sr*m gfsum Hrewii ' 11 

‘ The greatness of which ( Rama ‘s name ) the lord of the 
Ganas ( Ganapati ) knows, he is first worshipped ; this is the 
achievement of the name/ 

’erfrtnr i htsr swf it Beharilala. 

‘ Many couples of eyes are wanted to see the couple of young 
persons ( Radha and Krsna ). 

Here and xriguw are forms of the passive in ft. The 

verb in mod. H. is also a passive forms as wilfr G. and 
tiffs M. 

There are also, as in the Pr., Siddha Tadbhava forms of the 
passive HP® S. ‘to be heard,* 8. ‘to be broken,’ H. ‘to flee 
away,’$W|[ S. ‘to be fried,’ S. 'to be plucked* from pr. 
war, yar and i%wr and 8kr. fw, nw, *|»nr and fut j 
from Tff Pr., twg Skr. ‘to be cooked’ in all, though the sense is 
somewhat altered. HTRift M., S. from Pr. H**r, Skr. ‘to be 
obtained,’ S., «nfRT H, from Pr. TOg, Skr. tW ‘to be bound;* 
M. G. H. P. from Pr. Skr. fW ‘to be seen’ also 
H.; M. S., H. P. from Pr. ’jar, Skr. W, root ‘to be 

increased, ”to swell ;’*>¥$ M., Pr. Skr. &V ‘to be known;* 

M. G. from Pr., Skr. 'to occur to one’ eto. 

The Causal in the Vernaculars 

The causal is formed in M. by appending ft or a** as tfrtft or 
S frig dt, unftetit or trttfii j you will remember, I have identified 
the f that non-reflexive transitive roots take in M. with the 
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Parasm. ?, and or 3T of the intransitive and reflexive with the 
Atm. Now when a root becomes causative, its reflexive character 
ie lost, all verbs become transitive, and hence we have 31 or? 
promiscuously used after all roots. For this reason even in 
Skr. all causal verbs are both Parasm, and Atm. I do not derive 
the rule about M. verbs taking 3T or ? from that in Skr., but 
attribute it to the same causes. In the Goan, and Cit. we have 
TOT for 31?, the ? being pronounced as a consonant and often like 
the vowel f, as TOTOJTT or In the Savantvadi and Vengurla 

districts it is formed in the same way, but in the other portions 
of the area over which the MalvanI is spoken it is formed as in 
the principal Marathi. The ? stands for ? ; for this semi- vowel 
is often, by the vulgar, dropped leaving the vowel instead, as 
TOU for TO like the H. TOT for TOT, for srpfr etc. 

In G. the causal termination is TO? as ?.TT?i 'cause to do,' 
‘make hot;' in S. TO? as TOTfvr ‘to cause to increase,' 
'JlTOim ‘to cause to wash;’ in P. TO 37 or TO37 as TOT3TO or TO?T3TO. 

In H. t it is TO as TOTOTO, XTTTTO, but 3TO3TO and TOTXTO are also 
used ; and the termination ?T is invariably added to the first causal 
to form a second or double causal as ?^?TTO, XTOTTO from TOXTTO 
and X3TTO. The TO? occurs in first causals in poetry, as Tulsidas: 
WX qsros ‘ Narrate { lit. make me hear ) to me the 

history of the lord also : — 

mqr TOte ufr x$ TOT xsi? i 
tft? *ft? TO? TOS? ?1? TO *t? H 

‘As an actor assuming various masks dances ; so he ( the lord ) 
shows thiB character and that but is not himself that ( what he 
showB ). ’ 

The B. and O. causal is also similarly formed by adding TO as 
TOT? * I cause to do, ’ ‘ I show' etc. Here also as in the H„ 

the X of TO? is elided. 

The ? of the S. TO? must be the ? which we have observed is 
used after transitive and non-reflexive roots in Pot., the pres. part, 
etc. as TOfr?), 

Thus then the causal termination in all the languages is 
TO? or tot, which is the same as one of the three in Pr. For, you 
64 J R. G. Bbsadufcar’* Works, VoL IV. 1 
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will remember, the Pr. has <r, ®rr% and, the of the latter being 
dropped, there is another WT, We have also a good many 
examples in the vernaculars of the Pr. oausals mentioned by 
Hetnacandra as formed by dropping all terminations and pre- 
serving the vowel changes, guna or vfddhi, which roots take 
before the Skr. aw or Pr. 1 Thus r— 


M. G. H. 



H. 

i Q3RT 

W^TT. 

M. G. H. S. 


wrarafr-i-m-q 

M. G. H. 

SRDt-!-*T 

<»msr8r-f-srr 

H. 


W€*ri. 

G. H. 

fat-STT 


M. 



M. G. 

vrarcfr-j 

qnsvti 

M. 



S. 



M. S. 

n35tfr-n*(5 

nravt-mrw 

S. 




I have already mentioned that the causal of Borne roots is 
formed in H. by inserting 5J before the causal termination 
G. has V and Sindhi J for 5T, weiSjj; ‘ to cause to eat ’ from WT 
to eat, * to cause to give,’ 'to show’ from ‘to see,’ 

‘ to cause to run,’ fifSNg ‘ to give, ’ ‘to cause to give,’ 

* to cause to sit.’ In these instances we 
have *T ot su before ? ; but in G. all these forms have 3UV opti- 
onally added to them when the previous WT is dropped as 
VJVIVt ‘to cause to run,’ ^TToTf ' to cause to eat ’etc. ; and in 
8. we have the causal 3TTf appended to* after roots ending in 3iT 
as * to cause to eat, ’ VT*Hqj ‘ to cause to wound, ’ 

' to cause to suck' or ‘ to suckle; ’ so that the intervening 3U is 
interchangeable in both these languages with the causal termi- 
nation and hence some way conveys the same sense. M. has a 
trace of these forms as ‘to turn,’ ‘ to oause to turn,' 

‘ to run,’ ‘to cause to run,' ‘to threaten. ’ 

Hemacandra mentions vrrrnrt as the oausal base of vrw and gives 
WTV in the sense of pushing which is very likely a causal form of 
*t, We have this VTf in the sense of sending in M. 
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We have sees that x or it is sometimes changed to * and thence 
to * or 9 in the Pr. and vernaculars * whence it appears that 
farm is a denominative or nominal root from ft&T or ftfT or <ftg, 
by the application of the usual denominative termination WT9[> 
which is also the causal termination. In Skr. such a denomi- 
native has the sense of doing the thing expressed by the base as 
Saur. 

We have a great many denominatives from past participles; 
first in the sense of being the thing expressed by the base, in 
which case the participle has simply the verbal terminations 
appended to it, as WWI from sr*T, atfsugf from 3flR}?r, from 
Ufjat, 'Tfpmr from <faar etc. ; and secondly in the sense of doing, 
when 3TT* or 3H<t intervenes between the base and the terminations, 
as in Malatl-Mfidhava, from which we have in M, 

The forms in which we have aw before W as j , etc. are 

denominatives from the past participles of original Pr. causals 
as or WTTUT, the causal fermination su* being changed to aft 
and 3TT as in the H. in ordinary cauBals. In the vernaculars we 
have also the first class of denominatives expiessive of being 
like the thing denoted by the base, as : ~ 


M. G. H. 

to draw from 

p. P- p. of 


H. 


to sleep 



G. 


to rain 

n 


H. G. 


to sit 

svfar „ 

fax with we 

H. G. 

forr-fof 

to enter 


fat. with ir 

H. 

fswr 

to cry 

*5 » 

*5*1 

w 

G. 

ms$ 

to be angry 



G. 

33$ 

to be pleased 

3? 

3$ 

H. G. 

'UCTT-i 

to be diminished „ 


We have another verbal base in M. which involves 

the idea of 


power and ability as ‘can be dene,’ ‘can be sat.’ 

These forms are passive when the original verb is transitive, and 
impersonal when it is intransitive. In old M. is sometimes 
seen for * : — 

irf* ^ \ ftfar i aft arum % i ftfa 
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' Even if the Veda has told much and indicated & great many 
distinct things, still one should take that which is benefioial 
to himself.' 

vkt srf&fa ? 

* Who should be called rcsrenrsr ? ’ 

Here the sense is simply passive and does not involve the 
notion of power. These forms are to be derived from the pass, 
of the causal, whence is Pr. for Skr. 

Power is implied on account of the forms being derived in this 
manner ; for, RtTT in Skr. means the work is caused 

to be done by me by Govinda ; when the agent caused is 
taken to be the same as that who causes, the sense is ‘the work is 
caused to be done by me by myself, i. e. Tam the causer of myself 
to do it" i. e., ‘ I can do it.’ In G. this causal pass, are* i e trans- 
formed into 3 TT, as the causal 3T* so often is, and the sense is simply 
passive in some cases and passive and cautative in others, 88 
3TT ^ wnni # ' this hoy is known to be a fool ;’W 95m PTmft 
‘ this work cannot be done from me.’ There are traces 
of these forms in the other languages also, though the gramma- 
rians do not notice them, as H. gygy ^*TT fsrm ‘By the 

singulars the number of a thing is known to be one,’ qppr 
«FfT«T % ‘that is called a sentence’ etc.’ 

Thus then you. will see that we have nearly the whole of the 
grammar of the Prakrits, i. e. all their grammatical forms, in 
our vernaculars. The cases in the forms which they assumed 
in the Apabhramsa have been preserved, some in this language 
and some in that, but not all in one and the same. And along 
with them there are sometimes newly constructed forms also. 
The pronouns are the same as in the Pr. and the Apahhraipsa. 
The two Prakrit tenses and one mood are preserved. All the 

1 Mr. Beames traces the vernacular causal terminations 3- 3^ e tc. 

to the 8kr. gyq, But this is evidently a mistake. The Pr. 3^ or 3^ has 
esoaped him somehow. The jy of the Hindi causal forms he alse derives 
from the q- of gfly. But this q- is too weak to be ohanged to any other letter 
than the vowel ^ and q 1 is uever changed to a *emi-vowel excepting in 
tb® doubtful instance from qy^ 
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vernaculars have the Present, though, except in the O. and B., 
it has acquired another sense and another word or expression is 
wanted to restrict it to the signification of the present time. 
G. S. P. and H. have lost the Imperative, but it is preserved by 
the other three languages. The Future is retained by the G. and 
the Braj. ; while this latter possesses the solitary form of theAorist 
that the old Pr. had retained. These are the only really simple 
or uncompounded verbal forms existing in our languages ; the 
rest are made up by compounding or by using Pres, participles 
as bases and appending the Pres, verbal terminations, as will be 
hereafter shown. Past time is almost universally expressed by 
the past participle, and this retains the passive, in Borne oases 
the active, character it had in Skr. and Pr. in all those languages 
that have not thoroughly lost the distinction of gender and 
number. The several other Prakrit participles are preserved and 
we have no other. The passive forms are seen in Sindhi and 
Panjabi, the former having one set and the latter the other. 
The Pr. causal termination is preserved almost unchanged by 
the M. and G. while in the other languages it is somewhat 
transformed. So that, as they are at present, our vernaculars 
have between them preserved all that the Prakrits had and 
preserved nothing that the Prakrits lost. 

And as we asoend higher up in the history of each of these 
languages, we find in use such forms as it has now lost. All our 
vernaculars must at one time have been in the condition in 
which we find the Apabhramsa, but the dialect of that name 
whioh is treated of by the grammarians, and specimens of which 
we find in the scraps of literature I have notioed, resemble the G. 
and the Braj and in a less degree the S. P. and the ordinary H. 

The old literary dialect of the H. area was the Braj ; and the 
works of Tulsidas, Biharilal, Kablra and others are in that dialect, 
though these are called old Hindi poets, instead of old Braj poets 
as they should be called and as they are called by natives. In 
this old -Braj literature we find the Apabhramsa forms of the 
Present tense unchanged ; and from these has direotly been deriv- 
ed the Present tense of the modern S., G,, P., Braj and H. The 
Apbhr. Future is found in the G, and in modern Braj and in the 
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poets in an older and less corrupt form also, though the W Is 
changed to f. Suoh Apbhr. forms as Sw, for are preserved in the 
G. ; and the peuter sing, in £ in that dialeot as well as in the 
Braj, where it occurs especially in the verbal nouns or infinitives. 
The first pers. sing, j exists in G., old H. and a dialect of the 
Panjabi. The other dialects also possess, as I have observed, 
some Ap. peculiarities, but the four named above bear, a closer 
connection to it. 

And since the Apabhraipsa is referred by the grammarians to 
the SaurasenI type, we may regard these four modern dialects, 
viz. the G. 8. P. and H., as the representatives of the old SaurasenI, 
which from the name seems to have been the dialect of the 
country about Mathurft. 

The distinction between this and the old MahirSetrl was, as 
we have have seen, not very great and some of the peculiarities 
were suoh as oould not last for many centuries. The change of 
ft and W to Y and W, for instance, instead of elision and f is of 
such a nature. The law of elision which operated in a great 
many other oases oould not long be kept from extending itself 
to it. But still we do find in the modern G. suoh forms as 
ftj, etc. and This change was made 

in some caseB in the SaurasenI as in for $T$WWI , and in 

others not, as 3TOTW for errors*. And the change of fff to vf and 
f we find in the 8. and P. Present Participles. The Saur. 
Future whioh had an intercalatory w instead of the Mah&rftstrl 
ft is, as we have seen, preserved in the G. and the Braj with the 
slight modification it underwent in the Apabhraipsa. Then, if 
we follow Vararuci, the Saur. Absolute termination was fei, 
and in the prose speeches in the dramatic plays it iB this alone 
that we find. The absolutive in these four modern languages 
is formed by adding this same termination with the 3T dropped. 

Now all these peculiarities are absent from the M. In the 
old Mah&r&strl verses, occurring in the plays, as well as accord* 
ing to Vararuci, the absolutive termination was whioh we 
find in the M. alone. The past passive participle of $ and Y in 
old Mahr. was ere* and and we have these forms in the M. in 
f$T and as we have seen, while % instead of $>, ^ instead Qf 
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ft ooour in the four Saurasenic dialects and these we find in the 
plays. The Pres, and Imper. of the M. have been derived from 
the Pr. and not from the Apbhr. forms. Thus then, the M. is the 
modern representative of the old Maharastrl 5 so that it hardly 
admits of any doubt that the two old languages derived their 
names from the provinces in which they prevailed. The B. and O. 
have a few peculiarities of the Saur. ; and they seem to occupy 
a middle position between M. on the one hand and the four Apbhr. 
or Saur. languages on the other ; while the consonantal changes, 
especially the reduction of all the sibilants to the palatal in - , point 
to their being the descendants of the old MSgadhl. 



LECTURE VI 

New grammatical Formations in the Northern 
Vernaculars 

We will now proceed to consider those forms in the grammar 
of our languages which are not derived from corresponding 
Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, but which have been constructed in 
recent times. Such new forms owe their origin to various causes. 
The old ones lose their distinctive portions and become confused 
by phonetic decay ; or, having been in long use, lose all freshness 
of meaning, and cease to he as expressive as one would wish them 
to be, or their sense is not exactly that which one desires to 
convey. Thus the old Present and Future got confused in our 
vernaculars and a new Future w'as wanted. The old Present itself 
acquired a potential sense in some cases and a past habitual Bense 
in others, whenoe for the expression of present time another 
set of forms was required. 

In Sanskrit itself such a phrase as TB[3TTq ‘gruel for a 
Brahman' is not bo expressive as ‘ gruel for a 

Brahman's purpose’ ; whioh again is analysed into its separate 
elements for greater distinctness into ‘gruel for 

the purpose of a Brahman’. 

When different words so brought together are kept distinct 
and consciously used, there is no growth of new forma But if by 
frequent use and the oblivion of etymology such an expression 
as comes to be looked upon as an independent word meaning 
"for the sake of" and applied promiscuously to all nouns, 
including suoh as could not originally by the usage of Sanskrit 
have it, as in it becomes a termination, and a new case 

form grows up and the old one often goes out of use. Then again 
phonetio decay sets in and by reducing this expression to 
and ultimately to vn% ( M. the original word being ), 

irrevocably stamps it with the character of a case termination 
having no meaning by itself. Lastly, if one wishes to say of a 
book that it belongs to him and lookB upon it as possessing that 
attribute and subordinates him to it, the expression NW W*»H, 
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will not serve his purpose, but he must have Borne such as 

And if this way of looking at things becomes general, 
wfta supersedes flfU". In this way our new forms have grown up. 

The Oblique forms 

The case terminations are, in the majority of the languages, 
applied not to the original noun itself but to a certain modified 
form of it called the oblique form, or by the native Marathi 
grammarians the S&manya-rupa or the oommon form, beoause it 
is used in all the cases. 

The Oblique Form in the Marathi 

There are two S&manva-rupas for the two numbers. In the 
old languages plurality is expressed by independent terminations, 
but the new terminations of the modern languages being the same 
for both numbers, plurality is denoted by a distinctive oblique 
form. Some of the modern languages that have no Sam&nya- 
rupa have recourse to a novel way of expressing plurality. Of 
all the vernaculars it is the Marathi that is the most particular 
in the formation of the oblique and has minute rules. Sindhi 
comes next, then the Hindi and the Panjabi ; after these the 
Gujarati, and lastly the Bengali and the Oriya ; which may be 
said to have no oblique form at all. 

The Marathi oblique forms are made up by adding these 
terminations = — 


( 1 ) Sing. W 

PI. 3*t 

(2) „ t 

„ t 

( 3 ) „ f 


( 4 ) „ 3T 

„ * 

(5) ,, qr 



( 1 ) The following olaBses of nouns take the first — 

(a) Masc. and Neut. nouns in 3T as flW ‘hand’. gTfrr obi., f lHIH 
sing, ‘to a hand', fPriw pi. ‘to hands'. 

( b ) Masc. nouns in SflT and neuter nouns in which combine 
the final and the termination into UT, but to in the speech 
of the KonkanI Karhadas and in the CitpAvanS and 
optionally to UT or cr in adjectives - as arfwt ‘a mango’, wtoT 

65 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Voi. IV. j 
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obi., 3TT^mr sing, ‘to a mango ’;%# ‘a plantain’, obi., 

, fewm sing, ‘to a plantain'; ‘to a mango’ in the 

Konkanl Karhad&s, ffaaET ‘yellow*, or obi., 

faraWT anisqm or sing. ‘ to a yellow mangb’, 

respectively. 

( c ) A good many Masc. nouns in i, the i of which is changed 
to tfT before ®tT as nom., ^r^TT obi., <HBTsmr sing, 

pi. 

All neuter nouns in i as rtoff-JThnT-Htwm-Hntriir. 

( d ) Some Masc. and nearly all neuter nouns in 37. Some of 
these change 37 to ^T, and others drop it, since it is the 
37 of the nom. sing. Apbhr., as W37 ‘a brother’ — obi., 
sing, ‘to a brother visin' pi. ‘to brothers’; 
‘traveller*, sreim obi., srswiir sing., *TH*rn*r pi. ; *r#-»t3S*T- 
•rawra - sing., pi. sing., k^-Tfvr pi. 

Some nouns of this class take 3TT optionally as 
flharm sing., ftNmr pi. 

( 2 ) The following nouns take the second form i, f : — 

( a ) Tatsamas in short ? as 

( b ) A few masc. nouns in f as Sift ‘ elephant ’, sifHpffu 
sing., pi. 

( C ) A good many femininine nouns in ar as ftfT manner, 
f^rfr — fvfftlT sing., pi.; ‘ a plantain tree ’, %oSt — 
aing., ifcorfTtT pi. 

( d ) Some feminine nouns in t as ‘ ground 
sing., giffT pi. 

( 3 ) A good many feminine nouns take the third form f— 3TT 
as ‘a mare ITT^T sing., pi., TnCtlT sing., pi. ; 

HT?ft ‘a garment worn by females’, sing., ITTg-UT pi., 

sing., WTCSJTO' pi. In the Goan, and Mai., however, this form does 
not exist and these nouns take the fifth form e*r, as "dfgs} — 
WrtPN? sing , iJnETfa? pi.; sing., mssrfar pi. 

14 ) Some masc. and feminine nouns in 37 take the fourth 
form 37-37, as >0137— *ir3??T sing., pi.; 5TT3J f. ‘a side’, spq— 

visjia sing., pi- 
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( 5 ) The following classes take the fifth form : — A good many 
fern, nouns in sr as sffa ‘a tongue', sing., fsnrt pl„ f&ihg sing., 
fc r u re pi.; a good many fem. nouns in f in the Goan, and Mfil. 
dialects ; see instances given above ; some fem. nouns in as - , as 
3T85 - 1 a leech’, 3TS% sing., 5T553T pi , sing., siarsrfar pi.; 

‘ husband's brother's wife 3TT%— 5U3r etc. Some nouns take 
this form optionally as ureru or HUtH ; orUTRW. The usage 
in several cases is still unsettled as regards some of these forms. 
You will observe that there is an anusvara in the pi. of all forms. 
Another fact should also be borne in mind that nounB in f and 3* 
often take the W — w or — aft forms though those properly belong 
to nouns in st. 


The Oblique Form in Sinehi 

( 1 ) The following classes of nouns take ei for the ohl. sing, 
and STT, t£ and sifft for the pi. :~ 

( a ) Masc. nouns, the nom, sing, of which ends in r, as 
*£ ‘ a country', ohl., sing. ‘of a country', 

pi. ‘of countries’, also 

( b ) Masc. nouns in 3ft - , which, however, combine the final 
and the termination into as in the Cit. Mar. as erit 
‘a carpenter’, obi. UlT sing,, 31^13, 373T and 3TS - pi. 

( 2 ) The following nouns take 3T for the obi. sing, and fft, arfft 
and for the pi. in addition to 3li and : — 

( a ) Masc. nouns inf as flft ‘a peasant’, flRar or prfrsftsing., 
ST^, grfrcr, fiur, ffroft, and gigift pi. 

( b ) Fem. nouns in f as uffr ‘a mare’, obi. ut%3T sing. uYfa’sri, 

and pi. 

( c ) Masc. nouns in 3t ; as umgr ‘a man ’, obi. flTOgw sing., 
nregaiT and wiogif p ], 

( 3 ) Nouns in short t have no separate form for the sing, of 
the ohl., the nom. form being used ; the pi. they form like the 
above class, as un% f. ‘a story obi. UIT?? - sing., *Tn?f3lf, Ullfftf, 
*TTT% 3 rft and *TTTe?f3 pi. Masc. nouns in l - , however, do 
not take the forms in 3Tlft and ; as * a lion ’ sing., 

pl. 
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( 4 ) Fern, nouns in an, sir and 3 have no separate form for the 
sing, while in the pi. they take 3<Has 'wish', obi. w sing., flJifit 
pi.; r*r ‘a murder’, obi. 5^r sing., ?*STTl% pi. ; ft® ‘lightning’, obi. 

sing., fggfit pi. The first has and HN - also for the pi. Here 
there is one type for one class of nouns and not two, as is the case 
sometimes in the M. The form in is taken by all feminine 
nouns in «r, 3TT and f and also masc. nouns in f. Masc. nouns in 3* 
and fem. nouns in T have 7 in the original base itself and it does 
not belong to the termination. 

The Oblique Form in Panjabi 

The Panjabi has the termination q; for the sing. obi. of nouns 
ending in sir. The sing, of all other nouns has no special form 
while 3TT is appended to all nouns to form the obi. pi., before 
which the final air of nouns preceded by a consonant is changed 
tof, as £t«T ‘a horse’, <1% cbl. sing, and nlfesiT pi. Finale 
preceded by a vowel combines with this ait to form 9T, as f^T 
or fa ‘father’, fat obi. ph; and final ai forms ait as *3*?‘man\ 
wg^t obi. pi. There are no other changes. 

The Oblique Form in Hindi 

The Hindi, like the Panjabi, has an oblique sing, for nouns 
in air only. It ends in <T, as that of the S. and Cit. M. nouns in 
ait, Karh. M. and P. nouhs in 3IT as ; fili'-uu&T.T. The pi. obi. of 
all nouns whatever is formed by adding air which amalgamates 
with the preceding 31 of all nouns and the 3>T of such as aie 
masculine, and combines with f to form fur ; as ‘a village’, 
nforter pi. ‘of villages’; £lSr ‘a horse’, £l£l*r pi. ‘of horses’; qtft 
‘a roaster’, gfadter pi. ‘of masters.’ In other cajes it is simply 
added to the noun as*n^i ‘a jackal,’ «US3ltqvT pi. ‘of jackals’. 

In the Brajbh&s& and in the old poets the obi. pi. of all nouns 
haB *T or fit instead of sir, as R?T ‘a good man’n'rUiqir pi. ‘of good men'. 
This termination is also added to the nom. sing, to form the nom. 
pi. of those nouns that have no distinctive form for it; as 
‘people’ sing. £t*W pi. ; writ ‘devotee’, *TOasr pi. ( *.»msT 

*r£t— Kablr ). 

The Oblique Form in Gujarati 
In G. the obi. form of masc. and neuter nouns ending in sit 
and $ is formed by substituting srt for those vowels. The latter 
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take an anusv&ra in the pi., and the forms of the former for both 
numbers are alike as tttt-uftfT-^igTt sing, and pi. ‘to a horse or 
horses’ ; ‘a plantain’, ^5ET-%<Zift sing, ‘to a plantain’, pi. 
‘to plantains’. But the nom. pi. forms of these are and %ajt, 
whence it appears that in the pi. the obi. cases are formed Bimply 
adding the terminations to the nom. pi. and there is no such thing 
as a common oblique form. And this is the case with the sing. »b 
well as the pi. of all other nouns; as Jumtr ‘a man' nom. sing., 
wrorat nom. pi., JTTorpFtJt sing., wnntlt pi. The plural termination is 
aft and is thus used in all cases. It is added in these days even 
to the final arr and aft of nouns in 3ft and t to distinguish the pi. 
forms from the sing, as utST or UtgTaft nom. pi., tfrgrft or utsraftft 
dat. pi. But the practice has not yet established itself and 
mostly the forms without aft are used. Masc. and neut. nouns 
ending in aft or t are often used in the pi. without it in such 
instances as iftfr mm - 5RWW t in the nom. and other cases. And 
this is the usual practice in old G. literature ; as OTWT 55RT 
ftfvfr ( Panch. ) : ‘The marriages of the sons of other people are 
performed ; ’ # ‘be has a knowledge of all the 

Sastras’. 

ITTfPIT 

v46h sut ft etti 
at ur «ftwr mnt 
m r ft gg wft qfhft im 
tfwr *rw utftt 

SvaTgarohana by Sundarabhatta, 

‘All the Brahmans of Kaliyuga will be without virtue. They 
will build their homes there. The work Svarg&robana was 
composed in which there is the way of all virtues ’. 

^ tanr I fftftsftrsr srf sraft zrz 

KSvyadohana, Tulasl. 

‘Many birds raire a noise. There are mountains, forests 
many hills ; over these is a crowd of monkeyB. ’ 

The aft however is seen in fern, nouns ending in § — 

to qfajft at gt i ftrrtafr w eaft art » 

Svargirchana. 
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' The water of the sea and of the rivers on land (in Tillages) 
will be dried up. ' 

WteT I fa rHJTt 5# » 

Kavyadohana, Tulasl. 

‘ There is no end of great mountains and rivers that exist.' 

It therefore appears that in masc. and neut. nouns the is a 
modern innovation and that there was no distinction between the 
sing, and pi. cases except the nom. of nouns in ait and it. The 
true explanation therefore of the modern ait of the pi. is that fern, 
nouns in 3TT andf preserved this termination, since they had it in 
the Prakrits, ns the minor M. dialects have done, and, the sing, 
and pi. forms of masc. nouns being alike, the fern, air was trans- 
ferred to them afterwards to distinguish the pi. as is now being 
done to nouns in ait and #. Thus then the G. noun may be said 
to have no real Samfinya-rupa or oblique form. Adjectives in aiv 
however have a form ending in when they are used to qualify a 
substantive in the instr. or old loc. case in sb a?T Jinnft 

‘this thing was done by a good man’, assraW f*TUT 

‘boys went to the margin of a tank’ ; but this may be explained 
as a remnant of the old agreement between the noun and its 
adjective and wft - may be regarded as an instr. form and JUSWT 
a locative. 

ABSENCE OF THE OBLIQUE FORM IN BENGALI AND OEIYA 

- The Bengali and Oriya apply the case terminations directly to 
the nom. and there is no oblique form. The new terminations 
being, as in all the modern languages, the same for both numbers 
and there being no oblique form to express the distinction 
between them as in M. S. H, etc., these languages, like the Guj., 
were under the necessity of deriving some expression for denoting 
plurality. The G. found its fem. 3if and employed it for this 
purpose, but the B. and 0. had no such distinctively pi. 
termination left to fall back upon and so they have recourse to 
the use of a word signifying collection such as f$»T originally 
‘direction, row, line', -n^I, and etc., after the noun, the 
plurality of which is to be expressed. Thus *13*1 ‘a king’, *T3*TT 
‘of a king’, ‘of ki ngs’ lit. ‘of the direction row or line of a 
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king. ' Sometimes the word f^T is attached to the gen. sing, as 
{ MW I q *TT to express the gen. relation between the TTRT and iq*T, 
which is understood in the first expression. To nouns denoting 
inferior animals HH? and such words are appended and such 
others as to those signifying inanimate creatures as tPRpr 
‘of a dog * ^^TTTglr ‘of dogs. ’ The Oriya sign of the plural is 
WT for rational and animate creatures and TR-PT, HWR etc. for 
irrational or inanimate, as Sg ‘a beast’, 55* sing, ‘of a beast’, 
SSTTT5RPT ‘of beasts. * The B. adds T? to the nom. sing, of names of 
rational creatures to form the nom. pi., while H*U, Triply, etc. are 
applied to the rest, as IJ3TT ‘a king’, trsrm ‘kings’ ; ‘a dog’, 

‘dogs. ’ The O. adds t? to HR to form the nom. pi. as 
This tf is the same as that of nit" in M. and H. 

The Nature of the Oblique Form 

Now the question is what is the nature of this Samanya-rupa 
or oblique form, why does a noun undergo a certain modification 
before it becomes fit to receive the termination and what j'b the 
signification of the modified form and of the nasal that appears 
in the plural. Let us see how we, at the present day, join certain 
words expressive of relation such as or R^fr with a noun. 

We say RTHTT or RTstri «rr^ff i. e. put the noun into the gen. 
case. Now this is convertible with RlRgUffir, in 

which RTR is the oblique form of «Tt the demonstrative. 
Similarly we append even some of the case terminations to 
the gen. as HTpIR ^TH.SRftT HTfT *;I cannot do the work'; RRgm 
S»t£r qnfir HT^f ‘there is no spirit ( lit. water ) in him. ’ 

May the Samanyarupa then be an original genitive ? The gen. 
is used in the Prakrits and even in Pali, not only with independent 
words, but is made the base of some cases also, as we have seen, 
and the case terminations attached to it ; thus HH is acc. sing, of 
T in the Pali and the Fr., HHl? instr., HHTSft, HHlff abb, HHfar 
loc. in the latter, in which instances the usual terminations of 
those cases are added to the original gen. form HH. We find 
everywhere in the history of our languages that after a time the 
terminations in some cases come tn have an independent sense 
and then they are detached from the original base and used like 
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ordinary poet-positions. Thus, before the loc. far was appended 
to OT, it must hare acquired some such sense a6 ‘in the interior 
of and that the whole expression *J*»»**T might mean ‘in the 
interior of me/ Similarly in the Apabhramsa, some of the poet- 
positions which came into use and which, as I shall hereafter 
show, have grown into our case terminations are uted with the 
gen. of the noun to which they are attached. Thus : — 

fifrart *rsr ffct 5 ^ s® ws * 1 % ‘ I pine away for thee, oh 
beloved, but thou for another’, in which we have the postposition 
and having the sense of ‘for’ used with the genitives 
‘thy’ and ‘of another.' 

Analysis of the Marathi Oblique Form 

And if we examine the oblique forms themselves, we shall find 
that that they are derived from the Apbhr. and Pr. genitives. 
Thus the form in 3TT sing, and 3TT pi. which nouns in 31, 3TT etc. 
take is derived from the Apbhr. f sing, and j or ^ pi. derived 
from Pr. W and bt The grammarians give the Apbhr. Bing, 
termination as St, but n is also found, as in 3TOS in the above 
quotation, and in the following occuring in an old work:— 

un?* pft 1 

‘ The wealth of Kanha was like the affluence in the house of 
India’ where i6 gen. sing. The 5 of STOf, for instance, is 
reduced to 3T, the aspirate being lost, as is often the case in the 
vernaculars, and we have STOr or fTRT. Similarly at of the pi. 
oombines with the preceding w into art and we have frat. 

The second form fc and ? is derived from tha gen. of nouns in 
I or § masc. or fern. Thus is the Pr. gen. sing, from which 
we have the sing, obi., and pi., the Of of which is 

reduced to at as in the other case, and we have as proved 

in the last lecture, generally goes out in the vernaculars, after a 
long vowel even when medial, and after a short dissimilar vowel 
when final, and hence we have the obi. pi. Or the sing, f 
may be derived from another fern. gen. termination 31 or the mase. 
at for ?, which, before the preceding short f, goes out since it is 
final, as 
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The fourth form g and 3> is similarly derived from tnasc. and 
fcm. nouna in r Or 3T; as tflgW-^ngf-STgar-^Tf obi. M., though 
#e have not this word in this form in M. where it is 
gen. obi. sing. M.; obi. pi. M. 

The fifth form in sing, and 3(1 pi. is from fem. nouns in su ; 
Pr. ftifflOTV or fsrwnq-fafc M. obi. sing, and famot-fsrwnaH'swr M. 
obi. pi. 

The third form f sing, and w pi. is a mixture of the second 
and the fifth and the nounB that take it form their oblique on 
the type of the fifth in the Goan, and Mai. 

Analysis of the Sindhi Oblique Forms 

The Sindhi in its 31 of the sing, of its first and second forms, 
shortens the err of the M. } i. e. the two 3i form one strong 3T; while 
in its third or fourth, it either dispenses with the special oblique 
or this is the same as the nom., as in the case of the M. 

etc. The Sindhi plural oblique has one form stf, like the 
corresponding M. 4, which appears to be from the Apbhr. % of the 
gen. pi. of nouns in short f or 3T given by Kramadlsvara and the 
rest presents the gen. «T in an uncorrnpted form. Of these 31^ 
which all fem. nouns and one set of masc. nouns take appears to 
be a combination of the fem. nom. pi. 3 and the gen. w; i. e. to 
the nom, pL of these nouns the obi. was added instead of to 
the original base. 

The Hindi and the Punjabi Oblique Forms 

The P. pi. 3it is the same as the M. and the H. sft is from 
the Apbhr. £ of nouns in f or S'. Or it may be explained as a 
combination of the fem. eft with the nasal of the gen. as the 
Sindhi 3ft is. 

The Braj *T also presents the gen. termination in an unchanged 
form. 

This then iB the way in which the oblique forms are derived, 
but as usual the law of false analogy and simplication has been 
in operation even here and thus while the M. represents them in 
a pristine condition, the Sindhi has reduced them to fewer types 
and the P. and H. and perhaps the G. to one and the B. and O. 
have dropped them altogether. 

«e i ft. Q. Sbaadatkar’s Weeks, VoL IV. ) 
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It now remains to show why nouns with various endings 
inflect the obi. in M. and S. according to the same type. I have 
already shown that the oblique terminations CT and art properly 
belong to nouns in 3T. Sindhi maso. nouns in 7 are, as observed 
on a former occasion, really nouns in 3T, ? being the nom. sing, 
termination, whence they take In the sing. 3TT shortened to W. 
Nouns in 3TT Mar. and P. and in S. also form their oblique 
according to this type. But the sing, base ends in UT or <1 in M. 
and in others. These nouns, as shown in the last but one 
lecture, were originally nouns augmented by the addition of ®. 
Thus Skr. ute® is Pr. 'dtl‘31 or since asr is pronounced u, and 
with ? or 3T the gen. termination becomes NtV*r+3T— which 
by hasty pronunciation becomes UTIUT ; but in the older M. poets 
we find uhgui also. Now in the state of it may become, as 
I have once stated, as ®U® for becomes or and 
after a long vowel the following 31 is elided, whenoe we have 
the form of the M. dialects and S. and P. and H. Similarly we 
have the plural 

Neuter nouns in $ are also nouns with a final®, as has been 
shown, hence their oblique is like that of the Masc. nouns in W. 

and + 3T of the gen. = %aUT-%aWT. 

Similarly = ©scorer = ©srfr® etc. 

Masc. nouns in f also take this form. If they do so, they 
must be nouns in 3T originally and as a matter of fact we do 
find some of them at least to be so. Thus ie •©rfiar Pr., JTrfbr 
Sk.; wherefore we have + 3TT = •, is Pr. 

and with the gen. g or ® the obi. •, suGl« Pr. wnSNr 

and with 3 * for ? *pnn obi. etc. Similarly wN%® is where 

with gen. *? we have M. trtWT 5 tguft is ’TTJfi'3? and thence gTOUT. 
S. gift is Skr. fT%®, Pr. grf^sT which is the S. obi. form, since the 
effect of two ® coming together is in this language to prevent 
the usual elision and form one strong 3T. 

We thus see that most Mar. and S. masc. nouns in f and M. neuter 
nounB i are derived from Pr. nouns having a final ® representing 
Skr. ® or any other syllable. In the same way Skr. ? 5 $® is Pi. 
WC® thence and with the gen. ® for f ?smtr the M. obi. ; 

so also M. must be Pr. vras, Skr. *r$® 5 M. niff, Pr. 
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Skr. in order that with the gen. sr they may yield tot or 
imWT. Neuter *T 5 f is *Tf3T, Skr. *rj7p and henoe by the combination 
of *HpT + n we have *TgTT or >rarsrr. 8. TOnj must have been W flgf 
from TOpf and the aspiration being transferred to 3 we have 
TOyer which is the obi. form. Thus then those M. and S. maBC. 
nouns in 3 and M. neuter nouns in 37 whioh take this oblique 
form were Pr. nouns in ar representing a Skr. syllable ending in 
3T, mostly Now these vernacular nouns in J or £ and 3 or 37 
which in Skr. have not a syllable like n or V at the end must 
have the tp attached to them in the Pr. and Apbhr., as we have 
seen it was, to nouns in 37 which on that account have become 
nouns in ait or 37T in the modern languages. 

Those fem. nouns in a* that have T or f for their Samanyarupa 
terminations must be Skr. and Pr. nouns in f or f as they are as 
a matter of faot ; as is Pr. ifcarr or Skr. ^ifr ; ftw is Pr. 
and Skr. wiysr, Skr. totSt, Pr. Skr.^rfmft, Pr. TOwfr; 

Skr. Tnfr, Pr. urfr-, and a good many modern Tadbhavas 
such as fw, m, from ftfw, *rf?r, etc.; others that end in 
f and take these terminations were also originally nouns in f 
or V as Tgi, Skr. Tgtft and others. Some roaso. nouns in f which 
form their obi. in this way must also be derived from correspond- 
ing nouns in f, as is from the Skr. and Pr. Nom. sing, tffft. 
And modern Tatsamas in f or f of course can only take this 
form. Similarly those nouns that form their oblique by taking 
37 and 3? must be originally nounB in 3 or 37. Modern Tatsamas 
ending in these vowels also take these forms. 

The fifth form has already been traced to the Pr. gen. of fem. 
nouns in 37T, whence those nouns that take the form in M. must 
have been originally nouns ending in that vowel. Thus sftw, 
Pr. firwrr, Skr. faip ; TO>— Skr. TOT ( mod. Tad. ) ; TOP— -TO5T— 
toit; rfhp — fitaRJT — fSn$rr ; sfrsr or%— ftsr— ftsr ; tot— 4wt; 
%3T— %’HT— STWT eto. All modern fem. Tatsamas in 3TT are inflect- 
ed in this way, From the fact that fem. nouns in f take 3TT for 
the pi. obi. it would appear that they were originally nouns in 3TT. 
Ut5ft we know must have been Skr. since the masc. is UT3*>. 

Its gen. pi. in Pr. therefore was VlffrJKTtf, whence we have Vtgyf, 
but the sing. obi. whioh is the same as the nominative is not 
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formed, as it should be, according to our theory. But, as observed 
before, the Goan, and M&l. have faithfully preserved the 44 
tradition here though the ordinary M. has lost it and in this 
instance applies the oase terminations to the Nom. and not te 
special obi. form as the other languages do to a much greats* 
extent. The Goan, and Mai. Sfimanyarupa of Vfaft is from 
Pr. gen. the last two vowels combining into <? and the f 

and into Other instances are ^rnft, Skr, ^TTf^ET, 'Trrft-^iievd, 

*fcofr-+.f"jt£i , Wi^fi-*Ti%^r, « ml -*J 1 1 the sing, 
obi. of which in the Goan, and Mai. are 9lg&, *1®$ etc.. 

Similarly those fem. nouns that take this type of the obi. must 
have been nouns in 3TT representing such a syllable as W. 
Thus M. ^ is Pr. ST&HT, Skr. g rfflKt , and Vtgw with the f or 
of the Gen. sing, is *J®% and with 3ri of the pi. *T®*ta ; also STjf- 
5T^t3rr or 3Tg3TT-3nrnFr; 3T a louse Skr. The last 

and also have also the obi. form in 3T and Several other 
nouns also, masc. and fem. ending in f and 3T, have the f and $ 
form of the obi. as well as the arr or and stf form. This arises from 
the practice of adding % or optionally in the Pr. just as there 
are some nouns which, as we have seen, end both in * and WT. 

In this way the several types of the M. sSmanyarupa arose 
from different sets of Pr. nouns, but it is not meant that all those 
nouns that in the present state of the languages take one or other 
of those types were derived from the corresponding Prakrit set 
After the forms came into use, words — from foreign languages for 
instance — were introduced which cannot of course be traced to the 
Prakrit and those were assigned to some one form according to 
the gender in the first place and then to fancy or accident; there 
is no reason why should be for its oblique and not 

or 'ifivr fTT^ and not 'jTl^Tl ; the tradition with regard to some 
Pr. nouns also must have been forgotten and then they also have 
been in the condition of these foreign nouns and must hay© been 
treated likewise ; and to a certain extent oblivion is the reason why 
we have two forms in the case of some nouns and no other. 

This then is clearly the origin of the oblique forms ; and all 
the facts, especially in the Marathi language, harmonise so 
completely with it that there can be no doubt whatever as to its 
truth. And no other case than the gen. would have served tbf 
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ppirgoee of reconstruction. When a language is is an early stag* 
of growth and oase forms snch ae the loc. sing, a re made up by 
Joining two words such as ft* ‘a shining being' and ( ‘this' or ‘here’, 
imagination is wanted to connect the 'here' or 'this’ with the shining 
being, i. e. in the place of the shining being. But when a 
language has got the means of expressing the relation denoted by 
of, it ie necessary that it should be used in connection with the 
new post-position ; otherwise the sense would be incomplete. 
And thus in Skr., Pr. and the modern languages all Buch post- 
positions are appended to the gen. oase. The gen. forms of nouns 
as they were in the Prakrits and the Apabhramsa have descended 
to the Marathi only somewhat phonetically altered, while the 
principal change that the nouns or crude forms have undergone 
is the loss of final 3T or srr answering to such a Skr. syllable as ff, ar 
or *5T when preceded by a dissimilar vowel, i. e. f org - ; while the 
other languages have, in most instances, taken this mutilated 
crude or nom. form as the base for all oblique caseB, the M. 
oonfines it to its own place and uses the old gen. everywhere and 
without exception if we take the minor dialects also into consider* 
ation. The other languages have of course, as has been shown, 
preserved this gen. in some oases and of them all the 8. in the 
largest number of instances. Some such as the H. and P. have 
generalised the pi. form of one set of nouns and use it for all. 
The M. cases are thus more difficult to the learner than those of the 
other languages, but that is a matter with which we are not 
concerned here. 

New Terminations in the Vernaculars 

We will now proceed to the consideration of the new terminal 
tions. These have not necessarily sprung up from independent 
words. We have seen that the old terminations such as the g of 
the instr. have been detached and constituted into post-positions. 
Butthemost common method the vernaculars have resorted to 
is to attach the case forms of certain words to the gen. of the 
nouns. The aoc. and dat. terminations in the various dialects 
an those : H. , aft, Braj. B. $, ft, O. $ , S. ft, P. *TF, G. ft, 
M. V, 5ST, and.ft used in poetry. Of these V has been discussed. 
The MSI. and Goan, have qft for pronoups and the former f for 
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nouns and the latter surf. Kh&ndes! has ft, P. hag fnf also for f. 
Old Bengali has also a dative in 

Mah. Nalop. t 

‘The gwan said to Yaidarbhl with human speech.* 

The Origin of gr in the Vernacular Terminations 

Here we see that a good many languages have the termination 
with an initial c. What is its origin ? Dr. Caldwell traoes it to the 
Dravidian §p. But in our whole investigation we have not yet 
met a Dravidian influence in the grammar of our languages. Dr. 
Trump derives the 8. # and B. % from $7t. The last may not 
unlikely have been derived from it, but the aspiration of the S. 
£ is not accounted for. Trump attributes it to the vowel *£; but 
we have seen that in the old Pr. this goes out, leaving nothing 
but er, f or 3, i. e. the consonantal portion of it, which is subordi- 
nated to the vowel portion, leaves no trace. There is no other 
instance in which w is known to exert such an influence. The 
Hindi gsf he also derives from and not But herB the 
A.nusvSra is not accounted for and regarded as inorganic. Besides, 
as Mr. Beames remarks, gar is not a word likely to yield the 
sense of a dative. It is never used in Skr. or Pr. as equivalent to 

To be able to arrive at the probable or correct etymology of 
any of these terminations it is necessary to collect and compare 
any more ancient forms of it that may possibly be found. Now 
there are such forms in the case of the H. gsi and the Braj g»f. 
The old H. poets often use gsf, gsj and even gsTj; for instance in 
Tulsidas's RamSyana we have : — 

NTJ NN I /flH gjg Ag <o|(i -tiff II 

‘The sun and fire swallow all liquids. Nobody callB them 
stupid. * 

wrft rftonj vr^rvgT- 1 of 

‘He burned Kama but gave a boon to Rati ; thiB was an 
excellent act done by the ocean of meroy.’ 

gtf^f U!$n four grj gTH fifty jffrgT II 
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'He gave various gifts to the monkeys and the Brahmans.' 

wrarcr gft sw \ *st «*r gv gwsif « 

'Proper seats were given to all ; my mouth is one, how shall I 
relate the festivities ?' 

%esf wj 5^ fftft »r wt? < 

‘Met Kaikayl again, but the agitatiton of the heart did not 
subside ! ’ 

How we have seen that often in the modern languages the f of 
older words is dropped ; and thus from we have and then 
mt or stlf by the usual rule that we have noticed in going over the 
vowel changes. From wf the Mftlvanl and Goan. «Pt is derived. 
The SB$ and ssj are also traced to gar by Dr. Trump. But Mr, 
Beames derives them from ‘arm-pit, side*, which becomes 
VT9T and then eng , and the anusv&ra he traces to the accusative 
and thus supposes to be the original of ef. «p?pr is preserved in 
the modern languages in the form of WTO, but the further ohange 
of ar to % iu the suffix he accounts for by considering it to be a 
later Tadbhava. And corresponding to these two forms he says we 
have the two forms of WTW in the ordinary word «nw H. ‘a place’ 
and in the g of Wgt, Wft. I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Beames is altogether wrong in deriving WgT, asgt etc., and further 
on ?li or from fifeWH, 7 WR, jwjr etc. Suoh new expressions in 
the face of the many good old words existing in Skr. and Fr. could 
not have come in ordinary vernacular use. The B. gtnv, wNlg, 
WhUWetc., which have led Mr. Beames to this etymology are 
manifestly new combinations of and utu. eft and «ntr, aft and ww 
like the barbarous compounds of Skr. and foreign 

words derived by the Bengali in its poverty of the old Tadbhava 
element. Neither should we derive the M. «TO and later gft from 
gmtVPT in the faoe of the Pr. «?? from Ski. WW or |W which we find 
everywhere in Pr. works. Now as regards t?TO, in addition to the 
objection which Mr. Beames has not succeeded in answering, it is 
to be observed that the word is found nowhere used in that sense 
in old H., G. or M. literature and, that it might be the original of 
the dat case-affix in nearly all the languages, it is necessary that 
it should have been used extensively in Skr. or Pr. or in the old 
literature of the modern languages. 
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One chief and important souroe of the modern case affixes has 
been overlooked by all those who have written on varnacular 
philology. The words most fitted to express case relations are the 
pronouns and the old Aryan case endings have properly been 
traced by comparative philologists to pronominal roots. Even in 
the vernacular speech of the day we use pronominal expressions 
when a simply general sense is wanted 5 as gtfft 

'I went to ( lit.) the here of Govinda, i. e. to Govinda’s plaoe ; JHt 
WTOt ^rr «rr ‘I sent my servant to your here’, i. e. your 

place; £ gvtflwt Hft *TVt wt ‘I went to Murlidhar’s there’ i. e., 
place. These 7%, Tgt and fffi are really remnants of the old Pr. 
locatives of vrc ( in the forms t or sr) and my. If these were 
more extensively used, they would in the course ol time become 
terminations ; and at for aft, the Pr. Apbhr. loc. of a*, has become 
a termination in H. as if af *WT ‘I went to the there of the 
town’; af ‘to him or for him.’ In the Apabhramsa, 

according to Hemaoandra, %/f and ft ft were used as postpositions 
in the sense of ‘for’ ‘on account of’ as in the verse formerly given 
yj %ar£ ar trfir for &c. These, as they are, appear like 
instrumental plurals of the pronouns fta; and aa^and they may be 
so really. The instr. and abl. may pass into the dat. and this into 
either. For, of the several relations denoted by tbe first two 
oases one is that between a cause and itB effect or reason and 
conclusion, and a confusion between an antecedent cause or 
reason and the final cause or purpose is natural. This last is 
generally indicated by the dat. case. Even the English preposition 
‘for* has these two senses. In the sentence, ‘I bought the book for 
my own UBe', it signifies the purpose : and in such a one as ‘for 
this, let people beware’ it denotes an antecedent reason. In the 
same way or Wfrfrt are in M. used in both these censes. In 
KrWIWlS’l fHWT *TJT ' I took so much trouble for him ’ it has 
a dative sense and in IlfWIffi 3 fyfr ^fr enfcmt ' for this, such a 
thing should never be done ’ it has an ablative sense. This fact 
must be borne in mind as we go on discussing the origin of tbe 
case forms. and ftfif therefore may be instrumentals. 

This explanation is supported by the fact that another Apbhr. 
post-position in the sense of ‘ for ' or ‘on account of* given by 
Hemaoandra is frata which is eyidently the sing, instr. of fftT. 
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a possessive suffix to be hereafter mentioned. The pi. case forms 
may become adverbs or postpositions as the Skr. * slowly, ’ 
and 3^ 'low' and ‘high’ which must originally have been 
instr. plurals. Another explanation of these forms is that they 
are derived from the Pr. gen. plurals and the W being 
changed to f. The gen. has ail along been used in the sense of 
the dat. In Skr, itself it is often so and in the Pr. it drove out 
the old dat. altogether and was used instead. In old M. poetry 
the obi. form, which we have traced to the Pr. gen., is often used 
for this case or, since in the Apabhr. nouns the termination ft 
was used for loc. pi. also, the forms and ftfg are not unlikely 
to be referred to that oase. The loc. is another case which can 
readily be adapted to express a dat. acc. sense. Tulsidftsa 
frequently adds to nouns to form this case. Thus — 

w/g gqyr mwra f i 

‘ The god of love was afraid when he saw Rudra. ’ 

trsrfg tRrrf raft *tt q^imi i 

‘Having restored JanakI to Rama and bowing your head at 
his lotus feet and giving the kingdom to your son, go to a forest 
and adore Raghunatha.’ 

That these several cases may pass into the dat. acc. is also 
proved by the fact that the forms of the Apabhramsa gerund of 
infinitive of purpose, which has essentially a dative sense, are 
derived from them. Thus Hemacandra gives these terminations 
of the infinitive ■ as in^OT ‘ for giving ’ which is an acc. 
of the pot. part. , arwr as in * for doing ’ in which the 

case termination is dropped, as in ‘for breaking ’ 

which is the gen. pi of and 3Tcn%" as in ‘ for enjoying ’ 

which is loc. sing, or pi, of Uasmr Pr, for Skr. Hfarar. Thus then in 
the Apabhrarpsa pronominal forms had begun to be used as post- 
positions for expressing case relations. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to expect that we should find traces of the practice in 
our modern oase forms and the forms themselves that were used 
in that dialect. 

67 I R. O. Btudurkar’s Works, Vol IT. J 
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The Apabhr amsa dat. postposition survives in the S. the 
aspiration is thrown on $ so as to make it $ and the following 
vowel is dropped. We have already seen several instances of 
this process, but I will add one or two more to the point. The Pr. 
Wi%‘‘ where ’is in the Goan, and Mll.fto, nrf| ‘ there ' to, etflf ' here ’ 
fr. Often the old g is dropped in the modern dialects and thus 
we have from wff the B. %. The old H. termination to is the Fr. 

where, ’ so that originally the sense of TTW to was * R&ma’s 
somewhere. ’ ‘ Send to R&ma’s somewhere ’ and ‘ give it to Rima's 
somewhere ’ came afterwards to mean ' send it to R&ma ’ and 
* give it to R&ma. * The f of the loc. wi¥ is here dropped as is 
mostly the case in the pronominal locatives which in the modern 
languages as well as the Prakrit have become adverbs of place ; 
such are srfj relative ‘where \ to? * their \ wfiT here ’ and fto 
’ where ’ (interrogative) which have become wit, Oft, 9ft and Wgt 
and in Tulsidas to, to and to- Sometimes the f is preserved in 
the current speech as in WIT or to? H., tot 9ft G. The other dat. 
termination to?* the origin of VT or wt, is either the ablative or 
genitive form of fto; sinoe j was in Apabhr. the termination of 
both these cases. The O. <§? is another form of thiB to- The M. 
ft is from the Apabhr. to f as % from The B. has this affix 

also used principally in the case of inanimate creatures. 

5J9t ft 9*9 WT# WT fTTfTTt Wglt to*»T ft9 » 

‘ There is smell to smoke and from that harm to the eye results. ’ 

nwntftrf totoi 
1 The lion said to him. ’ 

The 8. has it also. 

fftgwn ‘ He went for hunting. ’ ftoit &X wftawt * went 
on a travel. ’ 

The P. fff? like the H. to is from frtf * there. * 

The M. W is to be connected with similar terminations in its 
own dialects and the other languages. Kb&ndeSl has %. H. 
possesses a post-position STPT or fto, P. to, S. mw all in the sense 
of * for, ’ Braj, 3 ? or * up to. ' The old H. poets have also & or 
?JT# in the sense of the M. to i. e. ‘ to * or ‘ at ' : 9Ttof fito fto? 

‘ again and again they fall at her feet ; ’ |T% ggnr fto yfgtf 
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1 joyfully he arose and pressed him to his bosom. ’ Then there 
are other forms in all the languages from 87. Goan has 8 nfr in 
the sense of 'to ' or 4 with as *n$ 87fr 787 ‘ speak to or with 
me. * H. 87 * up to *\ P. 87 ‘ near, to ’ » 817T ‘ from contaot with; * 
8 . 8*fr-8il * on account of; ' B. 8TfiHsrft7T-8T7 * for, on account 
of. * In G. and H. poetry 8 T*fr, *r>ft or are used in these senses 
and M. has 8 Tqpr or 8 Hjft also. 

All these forms are derived from the old Skr. root an to adhere 
or stiok. The past pass. part, of this is grp, Pr. 8*7. This, like 
many similar participles, is made the base of verbal forms in 
Pr. and we have 8»7f = uvrtr 4 adheres, sticks. * From this 
we have 55 m#- J-v M. G. B. by the usual rules, but S. generally 
and H. sometimes do not lengthen the preceding vowel when one 
of the two consonants is dropped and we have 877 and 877T, 
though tfNHT is also used in the latter. There is another form 
of this root whioh is made up according to the 10th 
Conjugation or whioh is properly the causal and, when the 
termination is dropped as is often the case, we have 817^ and by 
the elision of 7 the root becomes 8T7 and thence, by the usual 
introduction of 7 or a, 8T7 or 8T7. Now 8TU7T exists in the Goan, 
and 8 T 77 in the S. while M. has 81*3. These mean 4 to make to 
adhere, ’ 4 apply , 4 4 bring in contact. ’ From and 8 T 77 T or 
8T7^t all the forma we have above noticed have originated, mi, 

Tnft, SltiUil are absolutives as also M. 8I7hft, while the other 
M. form 8 T*ff is the loc. sing, of the noun 8T7 4 contact * or ‘near- 
ness. ' The Braj. 8 f must be from the old Apabhr. abso., 813 of 
55 TW. The M. dat. 8 T must be from such a form as 817 4 having 
applied ' or 4 for applying, ' since the final 7 of terminations is 
dropped in this language as in f§T7T 4 tongues ’ from (3wiJ. 

The dative pi. termination gf represents an euphonic change 
of 8 T necessitated by the preceding anusvSra. Instances of this 
change of 8 to 7 have been given in a previous lecture. Cit. haa 
both 7T and ? 8 T. This 71 is by some traced to the el of the Pr. gen. 
pi. as 7 to the W of the gen. sing. The Cit. however has 7T or 58T 
in the pi. while 8 T alone is the sing, termination and the sameness 
of the sing, and pi. terminations is the great peculiarity of the 
modern dialect, whence the Cit. 7r is a form of 8 f and if so, then 
ft must be sq in the standard Marathi alsQ. 
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Mr. Beames thinks the G. % to be originally $ and thus to 
belong to the olass of terminations we have just examined, the nr 
being changed to I have not satisfied with this derivation as there 
is no corroborative evidence, though the change of ^ to »T is not 
impossible or unexampled. The gen. termination ut-sfMf in this 
language is derived from the old Apabhramsa termination fWT, by 
the elision of ths initial N, as will be hereafter shown. In the 
same manner the u of the acc. dat. must have been derived from 
the Apabhr. dat. post-position antur, whioh, as I have already 
observed, is the instr. of mu. The last or of this is ohanged to 
an anusv&ra, as that of is, and, just as this becomes ijit, niter 
becomes im and by the loss of a, 3". Or the process which in the 
Apabhr. led to the formation of ninu trom not may have been 
resorted to when mu became u in the G. and thus ^ is the instru- 
mental or locative of the gen. «T or its obi. form. But the 
anusvfira of N which is lost in the G. instr. would show that it is 
derived directly from aitur. P. g may likewise be referred to a 
a form rmnj, the abl. of cTO. 

The Origin of h in the Vernacular Terminations 

In H. the termination % is applied in a dative sense to nouns 
governed by verbs denoting speaking TT3n% 3rrgnr% rpgr * The king 
spoke to the Brahman. ’ It is used in the sense of the instT., 
OTNT ‘ He cut off his head with a sword, ’ fwVTg 

fan ‘ RukminI s marriage with Sri Krsnacanda took 
place; ' and in that of the abl. ffRT arjnu* ‘ These 

words fell from the mouth of the Brahman. ’ In Braj, we have 
WT for Tt, as WT# SUsft ‘ Kablr came and said to 

me ; ’ %¥ ‘ He should get it explained from the guru. ' 

In old H. also it is used in the form of NT. In old M., as I have 
already remarked, we have ^Tr in the sense of the modern dat. 
aco. TT as • — 

( 1 ) HTTsfr ?FTT#UT I WgNUT II 

Jfian. 1—141. 

‘ Sarhgadhara was charioteer to Arjuna. ’ 

(2) uurcrgiTfcojr ii 

II— 10. 

* Thou hast made a song for Gandharvas. * 
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( 3 ) toft torafr erafttoift » 

it irtft iiiircft ii 

iror* iwRfihiWt \ 

3Tt rNf^nr^ »• 

RukminI Svayaipvara I — 82. 

“He gave that salvation to PutanS which he did not gave to 
Yasoda and Devakl. His gifts to friends and foes are alike. 
How shall I describe his bounty ? " 

( 1 ) snrtreff wit SfSTTi »f n 

Jfi&n. 1-171. 

* It is necessary in the battlefield to see with whom I should 
fight.' 

(2 ) »T35T s# qrpr » !tt nawn <hww i u 

Jfian. 1-176. 

‘Arjuna was looking at the whole force with an agitated heart.* 

( 3 ) srrfor awfa i n 

Jfi&n. II-27. 

‘And the interest of the future life will be lost along with those 
of this ! * 

In these last three examples €f has the sense of an instrumental. 
We do not now use it in the sense in which it is used in the last 
two passages and say ^TWTH grglft and qfgOTUffclT aififff. In the 
Salsette dialect, however, iff has these senses and also that of an 
abl. as that of uwiff 3W55> ‘ He came from the village. 1 

Now we see that the old M. poets do not make a distinction 
between the which corresponds to our modern IT, and that 
which even now we use in the sense of ‘with’. They all use it in 
other senses in which it is used in H., but not in the M. of the 
day. The Salsette dialect, however, agrees with the H. in its use 
of this affix. H. uses % in one case 3*# ITT in which we use 
as WTIT n ftr|w$r . Some of these oiroumstanoes favour the supposi- 
tion that the origin of the M. dative affix IT is the same as that of 
H.% and M. tff. G. poetry has this in the form of g or d; as 
qjHfTfffii wW%% Declare war with Gujarati.’ S. has # and 

the sense of with. 
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All these are derived from the word fW. As is usual, fir is in 
modern vernaculars changed to t and thus we have and with 
the instr. affix <r we have the fir9 of the M. poets. I have in 
a former lecture given a great many instances in whioh er is die* 
solved into which oombines with the preceding vowel into eft. 
We thus get the old H. and the Braja #, when 3T and ¥ form aft, 
while in G. the resulting vowel is ^ in gj. Another ohange of fir 
that we have noticed is its loss of the labial element and reduction 
to a vowel and anusv&ra, wherefore the word beoomes enfr or UV. 
Thence the spr passes off into as we have several times notioed, 
and so we have W, which with the anusv&ra dropped is the H. 
The it is sometimes, as we have seen, changed tof as in *11 from 
rrsr-W and so we have the M. tff. Sometimes <T does not take the 
place of the elided consonant and the vowels are combined, 
whence we have the S. frt. Now the original sense of this word 
is with, but this with expresses many relations, the differences 
between whioh become wider in the oourse of time and thuB the 
word fiW has come to signify ‘to, according to, with ( as an instru- 
ment) and from'. 

This instr. termination ^ (sing.)sff (pi.) M., ^ H.,fil P. have been 
traced by Mr. Beames to % or which are forms of wrfJf or 9Jf etc. 

derived from the root fiPT. One great objection is that this 
derivation does not aocount for the anusv&ra of si or If. His 
argument is that the old «jfi of the instr. having been reduced to 
there was no other instrumental case to furnish the fi of the 
modern instr. «t-^r ; but in the Apabhr. according to Hemacandra 
both thsse forms existed and the instance he gives is 
3T fyvm fywy gT sntf g y cnfre r i 
stm umP*q sngfr snr filar u 

‘By counting ( again and again ) [ the number of] days which 
were mentioned to me by my beloved when he set out on his 
travels [ the skin of] my fingers has worn away by the nail.' 
Here and fi|sr are instances of the instrumental. The 

first two are expressive of the agent in the passive construction 
and the third of the simple instrument ; so that theqer or sr of the 
instrumental must have descended to the vernaculars. Again Mr. 
Beames says that the old H. poets do not use the instr. in it ; but 
the oldest M. poet JSanesvara does use it ip some cases, His 
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agent instrumental is very often that which ends in <t, but 
instances of the use of ft, which is another form of it, also occur. 

As '• — 

rrifwftft srmenft > 

Jfifin. 13-197. 

‘Or whether he is going away by the wind.’ 

ftft «nftftftft wnrcr i 

Jfi&n. 13-214. 

‘Appears as if it will go away by the wind.’ 

ftwfc wbr I 

Jfiftn. L 3-280. 

‘Ab the dumb may be said to have assumed silence deliberately.’ 
nthfrfl jr mft i 
ft weft «r srift n 
cwftftfl * cn% * i qroSm u 

Jfian. 13-347. 

‘He is not oppressed by heat or does not shiver by cold and ib 
not terrified by anything that takes place.’ 

Here are instances of the instr. both indicative of the agent 
and of the simple instrument, but the termination is ft instead 
of ft. Besides these there are instances of the instrumental in ft 
of pronouns as Wlft Jnftn. 13-200 ‘ By this standard \ Slit lift 
13*244 ‘By whioh satisfaction’, ftft rrwft 18-1147 ‘By that grace.’ 
Now I have stated my view in the last lecture that it is a double 
instrumental, the first part being O of the old instrumental In tpr 
Or qer, and the second part <t, to which that tfer is reduced. Now 
instead of if, the instr. t is added here. The instr. f represents the 
gw of the Apabhr. instr. in nr, which we have in such formB as 
Sifter mentioned by Pischel. Hindi poets as a rule indioate the 
agent instrumental by the oblique form, but Surd&s uses the form 
ending in ft or ft also. 

wpt fftft fth ft* *rft fwn 
wftft ww irrft urr jrfWt ivt fte ftftynr m 

Surs&gar, pada 12, page 2I2. 1 

'Kftnha said, “There is no other God besides the mountain 
Govardhan.” Taking it to be the truth the king of mountains 
was regarded by the cowherds as a great God. ’ 


1 Luck dow Edn., 1874, 
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Hen ftqift is agent instrumental in ft. 

sftftftsft sres? *sftft ^rwniwT TOtft i 
?T% ftgcT ftft *tftft sftr $ftft WHT II 

Surs&gar, pads 24, page 254. 

*The manifested form with the thousand arms stretched out was 
seen by all ; with taste the mountain taking hold of every thing 
by his hands etc.’ 

Here Mft is the instrumental. 

anfrft eft aw^rr insftr ft gpr* ftwrwft i 

Sursagar, pada 44, page 257. 

‘Disrespect of the Lord has been shown by the cowherds ; show 
te them the fruit of it. ' 

3tt® ftft fnprwrr ftft i 

SursSgar, pada 29, page 255. 

Today a certain dream was shown me by a Being.’ 

Here is agent instrumental. 

The Ablative termination in M. is ger, Mai. H?T, Cit. ft or <nft 
( from vrcr and ft ), Sals, fft, G. ft, S. Wt-WT-# ft ft, P. ft-ftr-ft, 
H. ft, Braj. ft, H. dial. ft, B. gtfft ft. The Sindhi Wi is the Pr. and 
Apabhr. abl. fft of HfrH,, the aspiration being thrown on er, as in 
the case of the dat. ft and the other instances formerly given ; 
so that the S. abl. etymologically means ‘from his somewhere.’ 
wft and are from the Ap. abl. pi. In the same way ft is the 
old abl. rtft and ft, the abl. pi. ftf of a*, in both of which the 
aspirate is elided but in the P. ft it is compounded with the 
preceding Sf. The form ft ft of the G. and P., and H. dial, and 
the Cit. ff are derived from ftf, the loc. sing. Pr. and Ap. of ntT 
with the aspiration thrown on ft. 

The differences between some of the significations of the 
different cases are, as I have already observed, so minute that 
they frequently run into one another and when on account of 
this resemblance, one case form becomes identified with another 
oaae, it afterwards acquires senses more widely different from its 
original. Thus ft ws mt tfUNTfti toft i. e. (lit.) ‘The book 
met me in vicinity of Rama', easily passes into Wffqigir fftaErft 
mot me from Rama’, i. e. ‘got from Rama.’ And the B, siiqft *ni<f 
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fSTSf mfT qriwtr is generally considered equivalent to *1 got it from 
the master’, though SsRfc is like <rnjff a loc. form meaning 'in the 
vicinity of. ’ ThuB the old loc. m% meaning ‘in that’ was used as 
.a postposition and thence came to mean ‘from that.’ Or the 
transition is first from the loc. to the dat., which I have spoken 
of, and thence to the causal abl. and afterwards to the local abl. 
The Braj. and P. * is from the Apabhr. affix ftl%‘ ( = for) mentioned 
before in which we have an instance of this passage of the dat. 
into the abl., as illustrated before in the M. postposition *n€f. 
In M., S. and B. S' has preserved the dative sense. B. has the abl. 
it also, though some grammarians do not give it, but its sense 
is that of causal abl. or instr. as 

$]|(H 5{t«r?(Tn 3 TThT^T t 

* Became glad on account of the length of its horns. * 

merit mprr gnr i 

‘ From that there is harm to the eye. ’ 

Of a different origin are the M. g* and if* and the B. ftf*. 
The first g* Mr. Beames, following Lassen, traces to the and 
of the Pr. from a fusion, as it is called, of both, out of which 
arose J*it, and, the fit being lost, the form is ?*. In a similar 
way ?*T may be traced to gvm, though its independent existence 
would make the supposed fusion a fiction. M. however has no 
instance of the loss of final* and the preservation of *; but the 
chief objection to this derivation is the want of corroborative 
evidence. It is possible, but there is nothing to make it certain 
or even probable. Mr. Beames quotes passages from Canda in 
which gf* and g’m occur in the sense of ' from.’ But they 'may 
be derived from the present participle. The B. abl. affix flftf is 
the loc. of the present participle of ft, corresponding to M. ftfTT. 
which has the sense of the Skr. loc. absolute as sramf in ift" 

1 while I was doing he went away. ’ In B. too this 
loc. has the same sense as fif* * work while it is day.’ 

In H. also it is used in the same sense •' fTT'JT $Pf 

HVt <t*T $ ‘ looking at the door what did he find ? he found that a 
lion was lying dead ( lit. what is there,- a lion lying dead ) ;’ 

‘She told it to her friend immediately 
after dawn ( lit. after it had dawned ). ’ 

W l R. G. BtoudackM’s Weak*, Vol IV. ) 
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In this sense as in that of the Skr. loc. absolute, the action 
denoted by the present participle is made the starting point of 
another action, * My doing * in the first instance was the start- 
ing point of his going. And herein is the germ of an ablative. 
In H. gift is sometimes used in thiB sense as gift ‘ outside 

of the house, from the house. ’ 

In the B. the original sense is ‘the tree being 

there, a fruit fell. ’ The M. g«T is the absolutive of ft and equi- 
valent to gta^r ‘ having become ’ which yields an ablative sense 
more directly. The g is sometimes dropped and the termination 
3CW itself is attached in this sense to 3TT 4 in VT 1 above ’ and 
grg 1 side ' to signify ‘ from in ', ‘ from above ’, ‘ from the side ' aB 
sfhjsr, and which are the ablative affixes used in oases 
when cannot be applied; and is sometimes affixed to 
nouns in 3T directly and not to the oblique form, as 3HOT. 
Thus *lf«rr£*T 3TTOT means lit. * the village having been, he oame. ’ 
The Mil. is the absolutive of 3W instead of gt. The H. ft has 
been explained. 

We have seen that in the course of the development of our 
modern languages the genitive which even in Skr. expressed 
relation in general was used for the dative and sometimes for 
other cases also. The dative thus went out of use and, to express 
the relations which it indicated, various new suffixes, given and 
explained above, were brought into U6e and the old genitive being 
attenuated was felt to be too weak to express the usual genitive 
relation and it was adapted to serve as the base of all oblique 
cases to which the newly constituted terminations were append- 
ed. The relation of possession aB well as other genitive relations, 
Buch bb that of a thing and the material of which it is made, had 
thus no special expression left for them. In Skr. suoh relations 
are indicated, besides the genitive case, by adjectives formed from 
the name of the possessor, material etc. by the addition of speci- 
fic terminations and from these mostly the genitive terminations 
in the modern languages are derived and consequently are 
adjectival in their nature and agree with the gender of the 
thing possessed or made. The genitive terminations are as 
follows *— 
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M. p. ^r-nfr 

G. — *ft — 3 

a B * ^ 0T ^ 

H. VT— # O. * 

In the first lecture I have remarked that in the third stage of 
the development of Sanskrit the nominal style came into use 
instead of the verbal style or fluent style. When the language 
was in this condition, adjeotiva] forms expressive of possession 
or other relations came into use instead of the genitive case and 
such forms, as : 

, ITO * the house belonging to him, ’ 

^nr.- ' the pupil belonging to me. * 

TOT 4 the female friend belonging to thee,’ 
came into use instead of rfw TO ‘ his home, ’ *m ®TSP ‘my pupil,’ 
ITS TTlifr ‘ thy female friend. ’ When the use of such adjectives 
became general the real genitive case, so far bb it expressed posses- 
sion and such other relations between nouns, was driven out and 
adapted to express the various other relations mentioned before. 
Thus then we find that the case forms expressive of possession 
and other relations mentioned in the vernaculars are of an 
adjectival character. It is, however, curious to find that in our 
geven modern languages they are derived from seven different 
forms in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The M. WT — ^ must be traced to the w which certain 
indeolinables take in Sanskrit a 6 ffW or TOW ‘ of this place,’ 
TOW * of that place, ’ 37W or ‘ of what place. ’ ffw or TOW 
must by the usual rules be changed to TO , WW ; TOW to TOW; 
1JW or SgTOT to TOT or fWJ or $Y?wr. TOSTO is flWWT, TOT'W is 
<nWT, $T?TOW is (Hl'ijvai. This was generalised and gradually 
came to be applied to all nouns to indicate possession and other 
relations. 

The G. — »ft— 3 are derived from the Sanskrit termination 
TO, which is applied in the Bense of possession to indeolinables 
expressive of time, such as 3WTO ‘ of this day, ' Wl^lW ‘ of the 
present time, ’ TOfTO 4 of evening time, ' f%TTO * of the olden time ’ 
etc. This was generalised and Hemacandra gives TO as a noun 
expressive of 4 something related to ’or 4 belonging to ' in his 
grammar of the Apbhr. dialect. In the line of the verse of 
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PremSnanda wnft ‘ the agony of separation afflicts ** 

and in the expressions previously given, such as vtHTrwt, and 
ihpTOt gfy 5*1% St? etc., this aer remains, it will be seen, unchanged 
and in this form it is often used in G. poetry. By the dropping 
of the oonsonant ft, it is reduced to 3m or 3rsr and thence to sr, 
which with masc., fem., neut. terminations 3*T — f — 4 becomes 

The S. — sft are derived from the Sanskrit possessive termi- 
nation itr applied to a great many nouns and all pronouns, as 
differ belonging to him, 5TI3ITT belonging to the house, ifcnffn 
belonging to or living in Gonarda. Dr. Trump assigns a different 
origin to this Sindhi sff-sft, which, as well as the etymologies of 
the corresponding possessive terminations existing in other 
cognate dialects, hardly bears examination. 

Another way of expressing possession is furnished by deriva- 
tives of the root ‘ to do or make. * The roar of a lion is his 
or act. The roar of a lion is a or lion act, i. e. it is some- 

thing which belongs to the lion. The word SUU therefore is adapt- 
ed to express ‘ something belonging to one. ’ Now this is in 
the Pr. reduced to ifer, as the W of TORT to <tr, and the satf of 3!m£ 
to t?T. Prom this we have sReTj which means ‘ something 
belonging to one * or ‘ his property. ’ Madayantika in the Mala- 
tlmadhava calls her body Makaranda’s SR3T or since he had 
saved it from the mouth of a lion. Hemacandra gives as a 
noun in the Apabhr. dialect expressive of the tiling connected 
with another. The instance he gives is 'WS'sRq gsf'Wfff 

(TOTt ‘ Prom whose mouth grass falls down in consequence of the 
roar which is the of the lion. ' He also gives in his grammar 
of the principal Prakrit as a termination having the sense of 
possession as in ‘ yours ’ like TOT. Thus then iR which was 
first a noun came to be used as a postposition expressive of 
possession and was used as such in the principal Prakrit and by 
the G. and H. poets : 

£ fia'fe UR l 

Tulasi. 

* I am the stick of the blind [ women J and the wealth of a 
weak [ woman ), ’ 
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f^*T JW J3mT $TT J5tm «TPPTT VP3n ^TT*1T '• 

S5malad&s. 

* If the command of the lord is received, I will dry up the 
whole ocean, ’ 

One of Kablra’s S&khI is — 

qtftJT fcft 3Tt CNRT StrgT ^3T UTU I 

uftwi 4if$r '4!% wff wtv ii 

* A dog enters a room [ made up] of mirrors and runs about 
and, seeing his own image, he barks and barks until he dies. ’ 

There is another instance : 

iron- for% i 

snfw qpft ft «rc? *t,fttfj u 

* I put down from head the parcel containing nectar. To whom- 
soever I say that I am one, to me he speaks in return two or four/ 

Here we have as a possessive postposition. Similarly in 
Tulsidas's RSmayana we have3»§ flu* i%UHnr %ft ‘ give us news 
about Bibhlsana, ' where also we have the same postposition. 
When the initial % is dropped we have q* which we find in the 
Hindi and irrr as in Kablr’s Sakhl, 

3TT \ ^T5T 55HSi <TtJ fterseTr 3TPg- I 

«tt $ftT =% ftu r%f aft vm u 

‘If you want me, give up the desire for everything else; 
become mine ; and you will have everything else with you. ' 
qT is the general postposition in the B. as <n<rr ‘ of sin, ’fsgfa- ‘ ot 
God, ’ uft* ‘ of a house. 

Prof. HOrnle and Mr. Beames derive the suffix from the 
Skr. past. part. Sift which they say is reduced to Shifter and thence 
to But I have not met with a trace of as the Pr. form 
of The usual form of it is %3T or $3f. Besides, the f of 
esfter is inorganic, being simply a euphonic augment. Such a 
euphonic augment cannot persist throughout centuries as the tf of 

has done until it was perpetuated in the form of tpr in the B. 
Besides, is, &6 we have seen, used as a noun in the sense of 
property. There is no indication that a past pass, part can be so 
Used- It may be used as an abstract noun, as in the sense of 
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‘going. * So #7T»* may at the best acquire the sense of ‘doing *, but 
the transition of 'doing' to ‘property’ iB hardly possible. 

Another derivative of the root ^ has also supplied the verna- 
culars with a termination expressive of the genitive sense; and 
that isSST. A good many words in Sanskrit have this appended 
tothemsuohas UgTWT ‘bringing fame’, ‘obedient,’ flNft 

‘servant’, PTUTOT ‘the sun,' fefwr ‘a writer', etc. The original 
sense is ‘one who does the thing’ expressed by the nouns to whioh 
S5T is appended, but the derived senses are many, such as cause, 
habit, obedience and any other relation into which the doing of 
a thing brings one with another. When the particular nature of 
this relation is left out of sight, the general sense is ‘related to’ or 
‘belonging to. ’ Thus snrreR originally meaning ‘the maker of 
light’ comes to denote ‘belonging to light’; a certain person who 
is (chfoy or the doer of the writing is a person related or belong- 
ing to the writing. Thus came gradually to signify a 
genitive relation like the termination fu, fu, WH etc., noticed 
above. In the Marathi 3 vT is applied in ordinary use to the 
name of a place to denote ‘one residing in it’ or generally 
‘belonging it it’ as ‘belonging to Kftsl'.g&rary ‘belonging to 

Poona.' Instances of this occur in the old Hindi poets; thus 
in Tulsidas's Ramayana we have — 

«TR3piR I 

Bfilak. 

‘I will not set aside the advice of Nirada.’ 

gftsrc *rfr tot wr t 

( Ditto ). 

‘Again and again reflecting in her mind she (Par vatl) assumed 
the form of Slta. ’ 

IT gf SWR $gr »T WHT I 

( Ditto ). 

‘I did not obey the word of Samkara. ' 

trsrt sgsmsra Tms rem ’tg i 

“Oh Bbaradvaja, hear now another reason for the birth pf 
RfttUffc'’ 
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In Kablr too we meet this termination as in • — 

X* W5TT (*£ ) i&V HfvTTR l 

Kablr 's RamainI, l-4th Chaupai. 

1 Then the mother was asked by Brahma “ who iB thy huBb&nd 
and whose wife art thou. ” ’ 

Here we have or in which we have the feminine 
of the termination In Sanskrit 3FTT is almost as much used 
as VT after nouns and the signification is similar. This is 
sometimes used in the Bengali in a genitive sense as in 3JTVPffVC 
4 of your honour, ’ strawiT ‘ of to-day, ’ ^ff^TT 4 of yesterday. ’ 
From APT, when the initial consonant is dropped, we have the 
Oriya genitive suffix 3TT as in W, while gives us the Jtnr of 
the Hindi sjsrm ‘ yours, ' ftriTT 4 ours ’ and of the Guj. Hlft ‘thine.’ 
IWfTt 4 yours, ’ *nft * mine, ' awift 1 ours. * 

Another derivative of the root the past paBs. part. ^T, 
changed to U?3T in the Prakrit, has been appropriated in Hindi 
to express genitive relations. As the obi. form has been deter- 
mined to be a remnant of the old genitive, the CJ appended to it 
must mean 4 done of ( by ) the thing or person’ denoted by the 
obi. form. The idea of 4 a thing done by one ’ passes easily into 
a thing belonging to one. *»MT 1 a poem composed by 

a Pandit ’ becomes easily $T3g *. e. the poem of a Pandit. 

The terminations OT, exist in old Hindi along with %fl 
and «T, «P*T. 

The easiest explanation of the Panjabi appears to be 

that, like the Hindi they are derived from the past 

pass, part of ^T*to give ’ in the form of made up on the 
analogy of ^ from Other explanations may also be given. 
It may be said that the fMf of the Marvari dialect and certain 
G. and H. pronouns, which results from the Sanskrit CTT, was 
changed to CMft or 3T-ST, as these consonants are frequently 
confounded with each other and thence TMfr or OTHft passed 
into or ^T-apr. The Sanskrit suffixes used by the vernaculars 
to express genitive relations must have a final 7 added to them, 
sinoe.like augmented nouns, the rnasc. nom. sing, ends in sft or 
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«n and the feminine in f. Thus for the original of the M. 

we must have fU^s, for the G. ftT-ftr-ft for S. sit-eft' 
fW, for H. ^i-^t and for old H. %TT and and for 

«P* and for ^TT In the fourth lecture I have given 

several instances of the addition of to all sorts of nounB and 
adjectives. 

The new loc. termination in H. are ft, Braj. If and ft, P. ft, S. ft, 
G. tft, M. 3»fa and B. ft. The forms with an initial are derived 
from the Skr. STW which has undergone several transformations. 
In old H. and G. poetry it occurs in the forms of and *Tff 
etc., as : — 

i^nr eft?? srcmtfr i 

Tulsi., Bala-K. 

‘ Siva resolved in his mind. ’ 

ft ft tnft ft 3^ ftf? i 

( Ditto ). 

' Those were safe at that time whom Kaghuvlra protected. ’ 
q^TTT ft ff rs pra n f r i 

( Ditto ). 

‘ Once in Tretayuga ’ 

sfft ftfftr snt srarf t 

* He announced the intelligence in the palace. ’ 
ft sfvapfi *tt£t i sfftn apsr aremr » 

Premanand’s Sudam&num Caritra. 

* 0 Sud&ma, I have gone through ten incarnations on this earth. ' 

1 

1 Everybody fled to Soratha. ’ 

The Braj. If is from *nf$, the f being elided and 3fl and f com- 
bining into ft, while in the S. and H. ft they form q\ In the G. 
WT the whole f? of trrf^ is dropped. is loc. sing, of «TTf for *TOT. 

The P. and B. ft is from Hfft, the loc. of rt?, or ftflf which we have 
notioed as an Apbhr. dative postposition. 

H. ft is from Skr. «rT^, which first becomes T^r, then STO, and 
then •ny or and the loc. of TT? is TT^T or which is its shorten- 
ed form. <?T*r is used as a post-position in H. and and TOff, 
the loc. forms, in G. and M. respectively. The forms and qft 
Occur in the old H. poets, as r— 
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CVS *rt ^ qTtff i 

Tulsi, Bala-K. 

* Sambhu went to Agastya. ' 

«mt it i 

Tulsi. 

‘ The monkey went to Rama. ’ 

The M. srfar is from Skr. 3WP and its initial sir is dropped after 
a dissimilar vowel as mrfiW etc. 

New Verbal Forms 

We will now briefly examine the reconstructed verbal forms. 
We have observed that the materials out of which the case forms 
are constructed are not only independent words having, as in an 
earlier stage of a language, specific significations, the combina- 
tion of which nearly constitutes the idea required to be expressed, 
but also independent case forms and existing terminations which 
have acquired a specific sense. Thus when the terminations came 
into use for both numbers of the cases, the B. and the O. have had 
recourse to the use of independent words such as !%r ‘ a row ' 
and urnr 4 a measure or class, ' 4 all ’ etc. to express plurality, 

while the G. employed the already existing plural termination 
ail ; and such forms as Frftf and 3?$ loc. and abl. were used to 
express case relations and afterwards grew into terminations 
when their etymological sense was forgotten. We have also seen 
that, aB in the case of the new words that come into a language, 
the new forms at first express inadequately the sense they are 
designed to convey, but in the oourse of time imagination and 
usage give them a definite signification ; or like words the forms 
come by natural transitions to express different relations from 
those they did before. Thus it was that the abl. and the loc, 

or (iff became dat. affixes or the loc. of the present participle 
Xhpt oame to express an abl. relation. 

We shall find these principles at work in the reconstruction 
of the verb also 5 and there too you will meet with verbal forms 
made up by applying the old personal and other terminations 
to new bases which are adjeotival in their nature or by adding 
verbal forms to them or by appending independent words. The 

69 [ R.G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL IV. ] 
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M,, S., B. and O. make up some of their tenses and moods in the 
first way ; the others do not. We will first examine these. The 
bases for their formation are as a matter of course the participles 
that have come down from the Prakrits and there are no other. 
These are the present, past and the potential participles whioh 
are, as I have just said, adjectival in their nature. Since an 
adjective must agree with the noun which it qualifies in number 
and gender, our new verbs must express both these and the person 
of tho nominative. The old verbal forms examined in the last 
lecture express, as Skr. and Pr. verbs do, only the number and 
person because they have descended to us from those languages. 

In the modern dialects those adjectives only that end in 3TT or 
W agree with the noun to which they are referred, i. e. take the 
fem. termination i when the noun is feminine and the plural 
ones when it is plural, as T-55T ^hTT M. H. ‘ a black horse/ 

‘ a black mare,’ * black horses/ fT«QT 

^tWT, qn# uYfkuf. Similarly, G. and S. When the qualified 
noun is in an abl. case, sing, or pi., these adjectives take the obi. 
sing, form uterm M., H., otsot M., 

H. Hindi has no obi. form for other nouns than those 
which end in 3TT and hence in the adjective remains 

unchanged. 

Adjectives with other endings are not thus inflected as *9*14 
tnTT-’dT%-^-U!^r-'dT^UT-UT^^T^-U!%^r etc. M. H.; while in the 
B. and O. no adjectives whatever. 

Here then we see that, like nouns in 3*t-3ir, adjectives also 
with those endings have preserved the old terminations. Now 
the three participles I have mentioned end in a*T or arising 
from the original affix sr, wherefore they must be inflected. In 
M. and G., however, under certain circumstances the present 
participle ends in 3T and therefore is not inflected. The old 
Present has in M. acquired another sense whence a new one came 
into use, the forms of which are as follows:— 



Sing. 

PI. 

1st pers. 

«pnri — $ or <fr— ?r 


2nd pers. 



3rd pers. 

ai, m— fr 

srrwm 
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These are made up by adding the terminations expressive of 
gender and person to the pres. part, which is With the fern, 
f this becomes but there is another form in it which appears 
to have been arrived at thus : fcTWHSg ( for ) — y v gq - — f 

of fem. — e^nit — 3TTtb\ The neuter form is enrg. These three 
forms are used in the sing, while the gender is neglected in the pi. 
There is however such a form as used for the 3rd pers. pi. 

in the pure Deccan in which is the fem. pi. of To 

these adjectival bases are appended the personal terminations of 
the old Pres, for the two numbers, which, you will remember, are 
3rd pers. sing, f, pi. ?T ; 2nd pers. sing. pi. 3U; 1st pers. sing, f, 
pi. 3r. 

In the 1st pers. sing, of the new present the f of the 1st pers. 
sing, is represented by the characteristic anusvSra, the vowels 
expressive of gender necessitating the elision of f. In the pi. 
Wt and 3> become by combination 3sT?TT. The 2nd pers. sing. ha6 
the of the old Pres, and the pi. the 3TT which with the fl forms 
m, to which however an inorganic anusv&ra is added by 
some. The 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination, the 
adjective in its own form expressing that idea, while in the pi. 
the ft of the old Pres, is added. 

In these forms we see that the 3 of the nora. which is dropped 
in ordinary nouns and adjectives is retained and we have 
but not 

In the Goan, and Mai. the gender is not attended to and the 
forms are the same for all. This arises from the use of the un- 
augmented participle and not^TtTST which retains the inflec- 
tions. The forms are = — 


1st pers. 

Sing. 

^rorHU Mai. 

Goan. 

2nd pers. 

Mai. 

Goan. 

3rd pers. 

TOT Mai. 

^T?(T Goan. 

1st pers. 

PI. 

mr Mai. 

Goan. 

2nd pers. 

Mai. 

Goan. 

3rd pers. 

Mai. 

Goan. 
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The terminations are those of the old Pres, of intransitive 
roots in these dialects, t. e. the real Pr. terminations without the 
transitive or Parasm. augment f. The 2nd pare. pi. whioh I 
have traced to the Pr. V^TT, is peculiar to the Goan, and Mai. and 
it is not altogether absent from the ordinary M. In the 1st pers. 
sing. M&1. we have the old f from fa distinot and not redueed to 
an anusvara as in the standard dialect and also the Goan. 

A process the reverse of that observable in M. as regards the 
change in the sense of verbal forms has taken place in the 
0. and B. The old Pres, in M. has acquired the sense of the Past 
Habitual and the forms made up by appending the old termina- 
tions to the pres. part, express present time, but in the O. and B. 
this new Present of the M. expresses habitual past action and 
the old Pres, retains its present signification. In H. too the 
pres. part, used alone has the signification of the Past Habitual. 

The reason why forms expressive of present time have oome 
to denote past time is to be sought for in that natural use of the 
Pres, which is called Historic Present. A man in narrating a 
Btory transports himself for the sake of vividness into that time 
when the actions are supposed to have taken place and speaks of 
them as if they were present ; and when this habit becomes general 
in a language, the fact of such an imaginary transfer is forgotten 
and the Present Tense becomes Past Tense. We have many 
instances of this use of the Skr, Pres, in such books as the Pafica- 
tantra. The forms of the 0. Past Habitual are these 



Sing. 

PL 

1st pers. 



2nd perB. 



3rd pers. 




As in the M., the 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination ; 
and the pi. is the M. and H. pi. of nouns in err as which we 
find in the O. nom. pi. ‘ beasts ’ also. The second person 

has the same termination as the corresponding old Present, viz. 
sr and 3\ The first person sing, has ? and the pi. 3 T and they are 
the same as the f and 7 of the Pres., but there is some confusion 
about the anusv&ras. 
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Before proceeding it is necessary to mention that 0. and B. 
use the sing, forms in speaking of, and to, inferiors, ■while the 
pi. is used in an honorific sense. This is so in all the languages; 
but these two use even in a singular nominative with' the honori- 
fic forms or real plurals and a plural one with the inferior forms. 
This is due to the loss of the original plural of nouns in these 
languages, which I have before mentioned ; so that one same 
form of the nom. came to be used for both the sing, and pL verbal 
forms; but, since the usage common to all our vernaculars did 
exist, the pi. forms came to be understood in a simply honorific 
sense, and the sing, in the sense of inferiority. There was no- 
thing in the form of the nom. which expressed plurality and hence 
the verbs also oeased to indicate it, though originally fitted to 
do so. Similarly, the pi. forms of personal pronouns which were 
not lost came to be restricted to an honorific signification and 
the sing, to that of inferiority. The words which were brought 
into use to indicate plurality expressed an aggregate or collec- 
tion and thus, being themselves sing., the necessity of pi. verbal 
forms in connection with them was not felt ; and hence they take 
a verb in the real old sing. But there is thiB consistency in the 
use of the verb, that the honorific perB. pronouns take an honori- 
fic verb and the inferior an inferior, i. e. an original pi. nom. 
takes an original plural verb and an original sing, a singular. 

These same forms that we have been discussing have in the 
S. acquired a future signification and constitute the regular 
Future tense of that dialect. The Pres, expresses in all languages 
an immediate future — a man’s intending shortly to do a thing is 
considered as good as actually doing it. This is the germ of 
futurity in the signification of forms of the Present tense ; and 
usage may take hold of it and constitute them into a regular 
Future. The Sindhi forms are— 

Maso. Fem. 

Sing. PI. Sing. PL 

1st pers. "• 

2nd pers. 't 

3rd pers. pfcff g^T g## 

Here g?5^ is the old pres. part. The 3d pers., as in the O. and 
also M., partially has no personal terminations. The sing, and 
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the pL are like those of corresponding adjectives in 3ft. The 2nd 
pers. has the termination $ and ? of the S. old Pres. In the fern, 
the first is optionally reduced to at and the 7 combines with the 
fern. pi. t>. The first pers. pi. has the corresponding S. pronoun 
jtft ‘ we ' attached to it as a termination as in an early stage of 
a language. The sing. rtt“ or is perhaps the same without the 
nasal and shortened, whioh ohanges are made probably to adapt 
it to the expression of singularity. The adjeotival maso. termina- 
tion appeare also in the first pars, sing., as in M., but it is short- 
ened to 7 and the fem. sing, f and the pi. 3> or f 3T optionally 
combined into ^ throughout. In the M. the adjectival gender 
terminations are not used in the pi. Dr. Trump considers these 
personal terminations as the remnants of the old Pr. forms of sny, 
which, however, are quite different from these. 

The old past part, is similarly made the base of verbal forms 
expressive of past time. In S. they are made up just in the same 
way as the above, the 3rd pers. having the purely adjectival 
forms, without the personal terminations, and the gender affixes 
appearing in the same places as in the above. 

Masc. 

Singular. Plural. 









Fem. 

ff^F3fT-?UT 

Singular. 


Plural, 




fi%3T-«3T 







When the verb is transitive, the participle is passive and the 
agent, if used, is put in the instr. case. The verb takes the person, 
gender and number of the object in the nom. oase and the forms 
are just the same as the above, as irrff% ‘I was beaten’, JTP? ‘ thou 
wert beaten.’ 


Marathi has— 
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Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Sing. 

PL 

Sing, 

PI. 

Sing. 

PL 

1st. «tc?t 


tt-4 ft 

*mi 



2nd. "itura - 



*r&m 


S #M. 

•ttfm 

3rd. ^RfJT 




m 


Here as before 

we have simply 

adjectival 

forms for 

the 3rd 


pern.; and the verbal terminations of the old Pres, appear in the 
first and second united with the nominal affixes indicative of 
gender and number, which however are dropped where they can- 
not be easily combined with the other, as in the first and second 
person plural masc. It should be remarked that the old maeo. 
termination a: or ait is preserved in the 1st pers. sing., as in the 
new Pres., and the 2nd pers. pi. has in some oaseB the affix ft, 
which I have already noticed and traced to the Pr. f?«rr. 


The Cit. and Goan, dialects agree with this in the main, but 
use for the 2nd pers. pi. of the Masc. also, as it^fr. Their masc. 
sing, is »WT and fem. pi. itr’Tt, since they do not drop the old S' of 
the fem. nom. pi. 


The Mai. discards gender in the first and second persons, when 
the verbal terminations are appended, and the first pers. sing, 
termination is the old f , which before the sit of the others is 
reduoedto an anusvara, and we have — # ‘1 went.’ The 2nd 
pers. pi. termination is ft throughout, as in the other dialects. 


m-rfr-m imt-sfr-OT 


Goan. 

3TTCTT 

ft-fdt-ffT it5t-?qt-# 

MSI. 

arnfr Vtot 

CFIT 


In transitive verbs M. attempts a curious combination. The par- 
tioiple being passive, it must agree with the object and take its num- 
ber and gender and, if made the base of the verbal forms, its person 
also. But unlike the Sindhl, the M.does not use this passive participle 
for an object in the first and second persons. Thus *rnt and snjjfy in 
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S. mean ‘thou wert beaten’ and ‘I was beaten', but we do not use 
suoh forms as or to express this sense, though a 

solitary line from Moropant containing vftdTO has been often 
quoted. In these cases we use the impersonal construction 
putting the agent and the object in the instr. and dat. and using 
the sing, neuter form of the past part, as an# or 39 ST 
Thus then this participle can have a nom. object only of the third 
person. Properly then it ought to take no personal terminations 
at all ; but when the agent which is always in the instr. case 
is of the 2nd pers., the characteristic sing., and pi. a of that pers. 
are appended to the participle, so that it takes the gender and 
number of the object which is in the nom. case and the pers. and 
number of the agent which is in the instr. case. Thus we have 
tfc qfaf! ‘thou transcribedBt a book ’, 'itwrr f&fsPUTW, * 

%sNr ‘thou didst a work pft 'ff«TT fS rf fc u w . 

These forms are condemned by the Translation Department 
of the Director of Public Instruction, but the Marathi speakers 
cannot dispense with them ; «tf f*t qftft f& f fcft , the 

proposed substitutes, are felt to be weak and emasculated. And 
th$ Konkanis are not satisfied with second personal formB alone 
of this nature and have devised a way of affiliating the past part, 
with the third personal agent also and, as the old terminations F 
and <T are not expressive enough, they append to that participle the 
last syllable of the agent forms, i. «. the * or ^ of the instr. sing, 
and !Sf of the pi., as *JT ‘the Saheh gave 

me a reward ', fUT j TT g^H T JT5TT srfsrcf f%&fr 'the Sahebs gave me 
rewards’, where the H and flff of Wtfcn* and are added to 

the verbs to connect them with them. These forms are not used 
in the Deccan except by some Konkani Brahmans settled there ; 
and they are condemned by all good writers. 

The 0, and the B. do not inflect their adjectives, whether they 
end in art or any other vowel and have no agent case or instrumen- 
tal. When the languages came to be in this condition, there was 
nothing to mark off the passive nature of the transitive partioiple. 
Hence it was forgotten and we have now aotive verbal forms 
only, which are constructed as in the other languages. 
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o. a 



Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PL 

1st. pers. 





2nd pers. 





3rd pers. 



( or *0 



As in the Free., the 0. like the other languages does not add 
verbal terminations to the third pers., but the forms are like 
those in M., namely the nom. sing, and pi. maso., though they do 
not indicate gender here. The other persons have the terminations 
of the Present. 

The B. has no termination in the third pers. singular, while 
the pi. has the corresponding of the Present in that language. 
The 2nd pers. sing, has ? and the first person sing. y, whioh are 
not used in the B. Present, but are to be traced to the Apabhr. 
Present preserved in the ? and 3T of the H and others ; %%ar+3T 
is like the Goan, fSTrfhr from «et?t + and the anusv&ra 

and the a are hardened into *r. The first pers. pi. has the same 
form as the sing., and such a confusion is easy in a language 
without distinction of number. The second pera pi. appears to be 
the old adjectival pi. like the M. and the O. ^ ; and the other 
form is sing., the two being confounded. 

The Future Tense 

The Skr. potential participle in Pr- srar, which implies 
duty, has become the base of the O. and B. Future. In Skr. tTtrr 
means ‘it is to be done by me ' i. e. it is my duty to do it, 
and the transition from this idea to ‘I shall do it’ is natural. The 
very word ‘shall 1 in English, which primarily signifies ‘I owe’ 
and has now beoome the sing of the English Future, is an 
example of it. This participle in Skr. and Pr. is impersonal when 
the root Is intransitive and passive when it is transitive. Like 
the past part, this has lost its passive character in these languages 


for the same 

reasons. The 

usual personal 

terminations 

applied to it as— 

0. 

! B. 

Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st' 

VT 



2nd 


wW 


3rd 




70 l R. G. Bhandarkar’s Worka, Vol. IV. ] 
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In the 0., the third pers. sing, has no terminations and the pL 
has the nom. pi. <T, whioh we have found in so many oases. The 
others have the usual affixes. The optional VT of the first pers. pi. 
appears to be the adjectival sing. «rr. 

The B. first pers. has no termination ; the second has the same 
as those we examined in the oase of the Fast tense and the third 
has the affixes of the regular Present. 

This participle is similarly made the base of a future tense In 
Sindhi ; but since its passive charaoter was not forgotten by the 
Sindh is, as by the Bengalis and the Oriyas, the Future tense it 
forms is the Passive Future. The same terminations as those we 
have examined before are appended to it, as wrf?5l% ‘I shall be 
beaten’, ‘thou shalt be beaten’ and sriforl' ‘he will be beaten.’ 
The third person has, as before, no personal affixes. When the 
verb is intransitive, this participle is used only impersonally in 
the masc. sing., the agent being in the instrumental. 

In M. however the optional participle has preserved its old 
sense and is passive and impersonal, and, when used as a base for 
verbal forms, takes only the second pers. sing, affix W and the pi. IT. 
Like the past participle when it is passive it takes the gender and 
number of the object in the nom. and the person and number of 
the agent in the instrumental, as ^ VV fnmr, ronfor anfik 
Srft wkw 'thou shouldst write a work, read a book and do 
some other work. ’ When the object is in the pi., we have f&fPrtr, 
W$iw ; and when the agent is in the pi. and the object 
sing., we have f&gnmT, sn^TT^T, wain ; and when both are in the pi. 
f%FT%?T, «TRr«iin and wtfn, When the verb is intransitive, it is 
impersonal i. e. has no Nom. with which it should agree, since 
the object alone can he Nom., but it takes the and IT of the agent, 
as l£ 3TTTTT STTklT. 

Dr. Trump and Mr. Beames ( Jour. R. A. 8. Vol. VII ), misled 
by the circumstance that in the B., 0. and S. the V is pronounoed 
like F, have likened these forms to the Latin bo and explain them 
as made up of the principal root and the Skr. But this latter 
has in none of the vernaculars assumed the form of w by drop- 
ping the vowel and the aspiration, nor are w or the aspirated 
consonants generally ever known to become the corresponding 
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unaspiratas. The genius of the Prakrits and their desoendants 
is to preserve the aspirate element and to drop the mute. In rare 
oases the former is thrown on an adjoining letter, but never lost. 
The usual form in whioh we have ^ is f . And this etymology 
would not account for the fact that the forms with U are passive 
in S. 

In these verbal forms then we observe fresh instances of the 
law of generalisation or false analogy. For the Present and 
Future tenses verbal or predicative forms, ». e. such as indicate 
the person of the Nom., were wanted ; and bo great is the necessity 
of suoh forms that we in M. make up such verbs as and 

agreeing with both the agent and the object as noticed 
above. But the languages being in spite of this want condemn' 
ed to use participles only, they made the best of what they had 
and extended the analogy of the old Pres., which they possessed, to 
the participles, which they could not avoid, and thus applied the 
personal terminations to the participles and mads verbs of them. 
The B. and 0. rather than make the verbs agree with the object, 
as the passive nature of the participle base of the verb required, 
dropped the passive character altogether and made the participles 
take the personal tnrminations of the agent, while M. reconciles 
both and makeB the verb based on the passive partioiples agree 
with the person and number of the agent and the gender and 
number of the object. 

We have next to examine the forms that are made up by 
adding independent words. There are not many of this class. 
The H. and P. Future is constructed by affixing *tt sing., pi. 
maBO., and *ft sing, and *f? pi. fem. to the forms of the Present 
This *TT appears to be the past partioiple of *ru; and ordinarily it is 
used in the form of *TOT. Participles of other roots also are in H. 
sometimes reduoed to monosyllabic forms as for I^f , 55T for ; 
these are feminine and the corresponding masc. monosyllabic 
forms are and ®T. We have seen that these sn-# and 
are appended to the obi. oase form to make up the genitive in H. 
and P. Similarly the partioiple is used to form the Future, 
so that means ‘gone that he may do.’ The M. Future is 
formed by adding or SJ to the old Present, as you will see from 
thf following forms s— 
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Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st. tUfl 



*rt 

2nd 

$yra 



3rd 

isfafra 


Wffig 


In the first pers, sing. ^ and the anusvara of together form «T 
as they do in several other cases; the pi. is the same as that of 
the Pres. What is the nature of this 5J or One ar that is 
appended to the past participle we have already examined. There 
is another appended in the Goan, and Mai. to the present part, 
and the forms thus made up have past habitual and future sense. 
Thus Goan. $y5TTf5t meaus ‘he used to do’ and $y<rat Goan, and 
MS.1. ‘he will do.’ In both cases the base is the present part., but 
in the first it occurs in the augmented form or the form with the 
old Skr. q?. The pres. part, has in the O., as we have seen, 
acquired a past and in the S. a future sense, the germs of both of 
which are, as I have explained, contained in its original signi- 
fication, while here in the Goan, it has both the senses. Now, as 
it was the practice, as I observed in the last two lectures, to 
attaoh qp and f* or optionally to a great many words, the same 
word had often several forms — one without 3P. another with it, a 
third with ST, a fourth without it and a fifth with both 5* and 
These terminations did not signify much originally but after- 
wards, when the words such as the pres. part, began more and 
more to acquire distinct and diverse significations, one of the 
forms whether with or without Sf became identified with one 
sense and the other with another. Thus made up as it is 

by the addition of 9J, which has left its and of was appropri- 
ated for the Habitual Past and without to the Future. 

But that the new additions themselves originally were not 
expressive of that sense is shown by the fact that the augmented 
form farm in fit fry ai gift expresses past conditional in M. 
and H., while it is the unaugmeDted ^yw in G. in ft $y?r fit yrrtf 
which conveys that sense. Thus then eT was applied in M. 
to the Present verbal forms also and, when the old Future was 
lost, these came to be appropriated for the Future, just as the 
present participle with ^ came to have a future signification in 
the Goan, and Mai. 
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The other tenses are made up by adding the verbal forms of 
auxiliary roots, but their etymological sense has not yet been 
forgotten and they have suffered no phonetic corruption except in 
a few cases. Hence they can easily be recognised. But the 
various ways in which they affect the sense of the principal root 
in the different languages are not without interest. The auxilia- 
ries are ft from Skr. the Skr. srnr. more likely the latter, 
which assumes the forms of 3TT% B., O., G., f H. and P., 

M. and 8., and Skr. *UT from which the H. sir and the S. sit are 
derived. 

You will thus see that in this portion of their grammar the 
vernaculars have only adapted the materials they inherited from 
the Prakrits to their varying necessities according to the ways 
resorted to by all the languages in the course of their development. 
They have got nothing new and have simply given new shapes 
to the old ; and the proposition, that they are descended from the 
Prakrits, holds good even here. 



LECTURE VII. 


Relations Between Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrits 
and the Modern Vernaculars. 

Thus, gentlemen, have we surveyed the whole field of Indian 
Aryan speech from the Vedic times to our own, and whet is it we 
have found ? The Vedic dialect lost a great many of itB words 
and some grammatical forms, its nouns and roots arranged them* 
selves under definite declensions and conjugations, and thus 
beoame what I have called Middle Sanskrit 

Till then there was no phonetic corruption except in isolated 
instances. But after that time the process went on rapidly, and 
words were altered in form principally by the law of the assimi* 
lation of conjunct consonants and a few vowel changes. By the 
law of generalization or false analogy the declensions and 
conjugations were reduced to the prevailing types ; some new 
words came into use and a few old ones beoame obsolete, and thus 
the language arrived at a stage of which the Pali, the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists and the inscriptions of 
Aioka afford us specimens. Then began a general use of attribu- 
tive expressions for verbal forms, which had its effect on (he 
the vernacular or derived languages also, and thus while a good 
many of these forms went out of use in Sanskrit, the number of 
tenses and moods in the derived languages was reduoed to three. 

In the meanwhile the process which formed the Pali went on, 
other lawB of phonitic change, and principally that of the elision 
ofuninital consonants and the reduction of aspirated ones to fr, 
came into operation. The use of analogy in the simplification of 
grammar proceeded further, a few words of a non-Sanskrit origin 
were adopted, and thus arose the Prakrits. 

There were several dialects of this class, bui the distinction 
between them was not great. After a while in the Prakrits them* 
selves new phonetic processes began, the chief of which were the 
the dropping of one of the assimilated consonants and in most 
pases lengthening the preceding vowel, and the obviating of the 
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hiatus caused by the vowels brought together by consonantal 
elision by combining them or inserting light semi-vowels between 
them. These were carried on further, the declensional and 
oonjugational terminations were corrupted and mutilated, and the 
forms began to get confused ; case relations came to be expressed 
by connecting independent werds or pronominal forms with the 
genitive of the noun ; and new verbal forms were constructed 
from the participles by appending the personal terminations on 
the analogy of the existing tenses, or by using the roots 
indicative of existence as auxiliaries. 

About this time the Prakrit speaking people came to he 
divided into independent communities, separated from each other 
by hills and rivers, or communication between them decreased ; 
and therefore these several processes of destruction and construc- 
tion were carried on at a varying rate and with a difference of 
detail in eaoh ; and thus grew up the modern Hindi, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Sindhi, &c. This is the whole history. The vernacu- 
lars have descended from the Prakrits, and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit ; and since a language is transmitted from generation to 
generation orally, if the modern dialects are spoken languages 
the Prakrits must have been so, and if the Prakrite were spoken 
dialects the Sanskrit must have been so. 

But these conclusions have been denied by some scholars. 
Professor H. H. Wilson says that that the Prakrit of the plays is 
an artificial modification of the Sanskrit language devised to 
adapt it to peculiar branches of literature. And the reason be 
gives is that even in later plays composed but a few centuries 
ago the Prakrit used is not the vernaoular of the day, but that 
which we find in the very earliest work of the species. But he is 
by no means certain, and leaves the question undeoided. The reason 
advanoed by him is evidently of no weight. If I ohoose at this 
day to express my thoughts in Latin and compose a treatise in 
that language instead of my vernacular, does that prove that 
that language is artificial? Latin is sometimes still used in 
Europe for literary purposes, though it is not the vernaoular of 
any country. Sanskrit playwriters of later ages, and even a stray 
dramatist at the present day, use the old Prakrits for their inferior 
characters in orthodox obedience to the rules laid down by the 
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old authorities on the histrionic art ; and since the Prakrits, like 
Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages are preserved by means of 
grammars and literary works, it is possible to write in them as in 
these languages. 

Mr, Beames at one time expressed himself decidedly on this 
points “The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that ever 
was spoken.” So Dr. Pischel, a German scholar : “I agree with 
Mr. Beames, that none of the Prakrits was ever a spoken 
language, and that in order to learn what was the spoken 
language of the Aryans we must turn principally to the modern 
vernaculars.’’ 

This, gentlemen, we have done ; we have examined the 
vernaculars and found that there is not a rule about the changes 
of letters in passing from Sanskrit into the Prakrit given by 
Vararuci or Hemacandra, of which instances are not found in the 
vernaculars. Of such as are general the examples are abundant ; 
and in a great many cases even the words in which the change is 
of a special kind are preserved in the vernaculars in their Prakrit 
form, slightly altered according to the processes that afterwards 
came into operation. A good many of the vocal peculiarities cf 
Pali and Prakrit speakers are preserved by the speakers of the 
Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Siudhi, and Bengali. I have already 
drawn your attention to the fact that the ordinary Gujarati cannot 
pronounce if or aft but makes or 3?t of it, the Marathi Desastha 
nr of and the Sindhi and Bengali of $r, and the 

Hindi 5^* or ^ of it and of the sibilant. The Bengali pronounces 
a conjunct ending in £ as a double consonant and preserves the 
old Magadhl peculiarty of reducing all the sibilants to 5^, while 
the Hindi still manifests the Paisaci pecularity of making =1 of w. 
The case terminations in the forms they assumed in the 
Apabhramsa have been preserved, some in this dialect, some in 
that. All the three Prakrit tenses do exist and none other ; past 
time is expressed in just the same way as in the Prakrits ; the 
participles, the causals, the passives, the denominatives, the 
nominal and verbal bases, and the remnants of the Sanskrit 
conjugations are just as they were in the Prakrits; and the new 
verbs and cases are formed out of Prakrit materials only. Then 
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again a good many of the Desya or non-Sanskrit words that 
existed in the Prakrits are found in the Vernaculars. 

Now if the Prakrits were not spoken dialects, what these 
soholars probably mean is that they were artificial adaptations, as 
Professor Wilson calls them. But we have seen that they grew 
up by such natural laws as guide the development of any 
language whatever. The development of the Prakrit dialects 
from Sanskrit is parallelled by the development of the Romance 
languages from Latin. If the Prakrit dialects are to be consider- 
ed artificial, it is difficult to conceive upon what principles they 
could have been constructed and for what purpose. A conscious 
manufacture of a language would be conducted upon some 
general principles and would not admit of such isolated forms, 
not obeying any general rule, as we have noticed. The analogies 
would be perfect ; but on the contrary we have seen that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits a good many forms are made up according 
to a certain rule brought into use by analogy, as for instance 
making the passive by adding ?3»r or while there are others 
which are not thus constructed but have descended by simple 
phonetic corruption of Sanskrit forms, as sffai?', and others. 

In all parts of grammar there are such forms, and these have 
descended to the modern Vernaculars, as we have seen. 

Again, if these had been artificial languages, they would not 
have been called after the names of the provinces as we have seen 
they were. I have given reasons for believing that though the 
difference between the SaurasenI and the Mahar&strl was not great, 
some peculiarities of the former have been preserved by the 
modern Sindhi, Panjabi, Braja and Hindi, while the Marathi 
represents the old Maharastrl and some of the peculiarities of the 
MagadhI Prakrit are distinctly observable, as we have seen, in 
some of the Inscriptions of Asoka, in which it would be absurd 
to suppose an artificial language was used. 

And how, if they were not popular dialects, could the idea of 
using them for women and the inferior characters in dramatic 
playB have in the first place arisen ? That a poet should make 
certain persons in his work speak their peculiar dialect, especially 
when that is an inferior dialect and likely to create mirth, is 

71 [ R .0. Bhaadarkar’a works, Vol. IV. } 
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natural, and this device is resorted to by writers in all countries. 
But it was probably more from considerations of propriety than 
liveliness that these languages began to be used by Sanskrit 
dramatists. For they are no less particular about such proprieties, 
and of even the so-called unities, than other nations. For one of 
the rules of the Art is that one act chould not contain the events 
of more than a day. Similarly the minute directions about the 
use of certain Prakrit dialects in the case of certain persons are 
explicable only on the supposition that the original idea was to 
represent in the drama a state of things actually existing 
in the world. For these varied reasons it admitB of no 
question whatever that the Prakrits of the poets and of the 
grammarians were really at one time spoken languages. But it 
is of course not meant that they were spoken just as we find them 
written, or that they were necessarily spoken at the time when 
the poets that used them flourished. 

The Prakrits became literary and dead dialects as Sanskrit 
itself had before them, and, as already remarked, they may be 
UBed for literary purposes even now, if one wishes to do so. The 
distinction between the written Prakrits and the corresponding 
spoken Prakrits cannot be greater than the usual distinction 
between the language of books and that of ordinary life ; and 
prabably the Prakrits of some of our early plays represent the 
vernaculars of the time faithfully. I must not omit to mention 
that Mr. Beames has-oonsiderably modified his opinion since he 
wrote the article from which the above extract is taken, for in the 
beginning of the Introduction to his Comparative Grammar be 
speaks of the Prakrits as spoken languages, and attempts to 
account for the use of so many in the dramatic plays instead of 
setting it down to a mere fancy. 

We will next proceed to consider the views that have been put 
forth, opposed to the conclusions we have arrived at, as regards 
the relation between Sanskrit and the Prakrits and endeavour 
to determine that relation more definitely than we have done. 
Professor Weber believes that in the Vedic times there were 
several dialects, and that by a fusion of these a common language 
oalled the Sanskrit was formed, while at the same time the 
dialects ran on their course and formed the Prakrits. He says : — 
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“I incline to the opinion of those, who deny that the Sanskrit Bh&sa, 
properly so called, was ever the common spoken language of the 
whole Aryan people, and assign it to the learned alone. Just as 
our modern High German, arising out of the ancient dialects of 
the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollections 
of varieties ; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects while 
they gradually degenerated often preserved at the same time 
fuller and more ancient forms ; so also the Vedic dialects became 
partly combined in one stream, in which their individual existence 
was lost, and so formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasa, and partly 
flowed on individually on their own original ( Prakrta) irregular 
force, and continued to be the idioms ot the different provinces 
in the corruption of which they participated. The Sanskrit 
language and the Prakrit dialects had, therefore, a common and 
simultaneous origin ; the latter did not spring out of the former.” 

Professor Weber gives a few instances of Prakritieed Sanskrit 
words from the Vedic dialect, as he calls it, to show that the 
developments of the Prakrits began then, but nearly all of these 
are from such works as the Upanisads, which must be assigned to 
a very late period when the language was in that confusion 
which we find in the Buddhistic Gathas. 

Now if the development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits was 
contemporaneous, how comes it that almost all the words and 
grammatical forms in these latter dialects are manifest corruptions 
of Sanskrit words and forms ? Professor Weber’s theory does not 
account for this fact, but this defect is supplied by Mr. Beames, 
who holds nearly the same view as the Professor. He says “The 
idea of a common language is the creation of modern times, and 
the effect of the spread of literature.” “The most probable 
hypothesis is, that the Aryans from the earliest times spoke many 
dialects, all closely akin, all having the same family likeness and 
tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case mutually 
intelligible, but still distinct and co-existent." In a note we are 
told that this is probable but cannot be proved. The dialect of 

Vedic hymns was, he says, only one of these. Then “after a time 
the Brahmans consciously and intentionally set themselves to 
the task of constructing a sacred language, by preserving and 
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reducing to rule the grammatical elements of this Vedio tongue." 
“They seized on the salient features ef Ajyan speech as contained 
in all dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious whole." 
They (the popular dialeots) were anterior to Sanskrit, contempo- 
rary with it, and they finally survived it. Nevertheless, Sanskrit 
is older than the dialeots. This sounds like a paradox, but it is 
true in two senses; first, that “as ages rolled on, the vulgar 
dialects went on developing into new forms, while Sanskrit 
remained fixed and fossilized for ever." The second is that 
“though Panini, who is credited with this feat of constructing the 
Sanskrit language, lived when the early dialects were muoh 
changed, still among the Brahmans there was a traditional 
memory of the ancient and then obsolete forms of many words... 
In teaching his pupils the true principles of speeoh, Panini would 
naturally use these archaic words in preference to the corruptions 
current around him, and thus the language which he, to a certain 
extent, created, was in great part a resuscitation of antiquated 
terms. ’ ’ 

To be able to estimate the views of these writers at their true 
worth, it is necessary that we should try to fix the meaning of the 
word dialect, which is the source of some confusion and endeavour 
to form some idea of the origin and growth of dialects generally. 
If little differences are to be regarded as sufficient to constitute a 
dialect, there are as many dialects as human beings. For just as 
no two human faces ars exactly alike, no two men speak exactly 
alike. Every one has his peculiarities of pronunciation, and is 
fond of particular words or turns of expression. The principle 
of individuality is strong in human nature, but its effects are 
counteracted by the principle of community, which guides the 
development of human life ; and the necessity of communication 
compels a man to drop peculiarities in speeoh and to conform him- 
self to the prevailing model. Thus then, the individual differences 
come to be minute and insignifiant, and hence the language of 
a community becomes practically one language. But, constituted 
as communities generally, but not necessarily, are, they are 
composed of classes ; and there is not as much communication 
between separate classes as within the limits of a class, and 
hence there come to be olass languages, or varieties of speech in 
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the same community. There may be such classes \ but the 
smaller ones may be neglected and we may distinguish between 
two large ones, generally called the lower and the higher, or the 
uneduoated and educated olasses. The languages of these differ, 
that of the lower class being more subject to those laws of develop- 
ment, growth, or corruption which I traced in the first lecture. 
Thus an uneducated Englishman uses many such forms as “I 
knowed,” “you says,” formed upon the prevailing analogies; and 
his pronunciation of a good many words is corrupt, as “genlman” 
for “gentleman,” “wot ” for “what,” “guvner” for “governor,” &c. 
And in the same way the language of the Marathi, Gujarati or 
Hindi lower classes is not the same as that of the higher. But 
still the word dialect is not used in speaking of these two varieties, 
one principal reason being that the language of the lower classes 
is not acknowledged to have an independent existence. 

Again, when a community comes to have a literature, the 
style that is used, as a rule, differs from the ordinary conversa- 
tional style. There are certain words, turns of expression, 
modes of construction, and even solitary forms which, though 
used in conversation, do not appear in books. Even these two 
varieties are not called dialects. The dialectB of a language 
therefore or kindred dialects, as they may be called, are the 
languages of kindred communities, which, while they posBesB a 
large body of common words and forms, have also many others 
which are different, though in most cases the roots from which 
these are derived are common to all. And according to the 
proportion in which the similar and dissimilar elements are mixed, 
the dialects are more or less distant from each other. 

The causes that divide men into distinct communities are the 
causes that create distinct dialects. The laws of change and 
development are always in operation in a language, in a changing 
condition of society, and the processes of destruction or disappear- 
ance of old words and forms and the construction or appearance 
of new ones, are constantly going on. Hence, when after the 
separation of men into distinct communities, communication 
between them is lessened, these processes go on in a varied and 
^issimiler manner. The conditions of life in their new 
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habitations may also be different, and wben they are so, they 
bring about a varied linguistic development. But though the 
prooesses of destruotion and construction are always going on in 
a language, they suppose that the society, whose language it 1 b, 
is moving and not stationary. The life of a community may, 
however, be even and unvaried, in which case there will be little 
change in its language. Or certain races may be very conserva- 
tive, and cling to the past with tenacity. Thus the Lithuanian 
peasants of the present day have through a number of ages, 
though they possess nothing like a literature, preserved a good 
many old Aryan wordB and forms in a purer condition than all 
their European neighbours, So that even after men are divided 
into distinct communities it is by no means necessary that 
distinct dialects should grow up. They may or they may not. 
But the possibility of slight difference, such as those which 
exist in the speech of the different classes of a community, even 
when the dialect is the same, is not denied. 

Now, if for the various reasons above indicated dialects have 
come into existence, these continue until by the development of 
civilisation and by political events kindred communities oome 
to form a nation ; and then by increased communication and the 
growth of a common literature these dialects are fused together, 
and one harmonious language is formed ; though, however, in 
remote quarters they may continue to have an independent 
existence. The writers whom I have quoted pay exclusive 
attention to this fact, of which there are several instances in 
modern European history, the most notable of which is the de- 
velopment of the modern German ; and Jay it down as a universal 
proposition which requires no proof, that in an early condition of 
society there must be a plurality of dialects, and that there could 
be no such thing as a common language. 

This seems to be the opinion of Professor Max Muller also. 
But if there was not one common original dialect, whence are the 
oommon portion of the words and forms of kindred dialects, and 
the common roots derived ? And does not comparative philology 
itself, in its comparisons and classifications, go upon the assump- 
tion that there was such a language? Thus then, since the 
creation of dialects depends on causes and the causes may not 
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exist, it will not do to assume that there were several dialeots in 
Vedic times without positive proof or even positive indications. 
Several independent Aryan communities or tribes may not have 
migrated into India, but only one. Or even if more than one 
tribe oarae over, they may have been, like Lithuanian peasants, 
very conservative as regards their language. The circumstances 
we know about the language of the period do not necessitate the 
supposition of a plurality of dialects. 

Besides, if according to Professor Weber these originally 
existing dialects went on in their own isolated course as the 
idioms of different provinces, and became the Pali and the Prakrits, 
we should expect to find much greater divergences between them, 
produced in the course of the many centuries that elapsed between 
the Vedic period and that in which they were as we now find 
them. But the distinction between ths dialeots of the Inscriptions 
of Asoka and even between the different Prakrits is by no means 
great, and concerns chiefly the pronunciation of individual letters. 
The plea of linguistic conservatism which I have before used in 
a certain case cannot be brought in here, 6ince those early 
dialects resembling the language of the Vedas, as they must have 
done if they existed, were already very greatly corrupted in 
passing into the Pali or the Prakrits. Surely such very extensive 
changes as from the Vedic to the Prakrit form, if carried on in 
different provinces by different communities, must occasion very 
great divergences, greater even than we find between the modern 
Vernaculars. For the degree of departure from the old Prakrits 
which these last exhibit is not so great as that which the Prakrits 
do from the Vedic dialect. The divergence ought to be at least 
as great, but it certainly is not so. 

Now, the way in which the supposed contemporaneous develop- 
ment of Sanskrit and the Prakrits is accounted for by Mr. Beames 
is, as we have seen, this? — That the Prakrits arose by a natural 
development while Sanskrit was created by the Brahmans, and 
principally by Paniui.outof the Vedic dialect and the salient points 
of Prakrit speech, and by a resuscitation of antiquated terms. 
Hence it contains the old words and forms from which those in 
the Prakrits are derived. And this also aooounts for the existence 
of what Mr. Beames calls an Aryan but non-Sanskritio element 
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in the Prakrits, by which he probably means either those few 
forms that are not found in classical Sanskrit but must be 
referred to the Vedic dialect, pr others that must be Aryan, 
though not found either in Classical or Vedic Sanskrit, Of the 
latter there are almost no instances which may be regarded as 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

But such a theory is calculated to bring relief to a puzzled 
philologist who, not knowing to what Sanskrit word to trace any 
Prakrit or Vernacular word, will at once get out of the difficulty 
by putting it down as an Aryan word not found in Sanskrit. 
But how is it possible to create such a language as the Sanskrit 
out of the elements indicated by Mr. Beames? A literary style, 
as distinguished from a conversational style, is what one can 
understand, but a language which never had anything to 
correspond to it in ordinary vernacular speech, but is simply 
created, is inconceivable. And if the creation of a sacred 
language was the conscious and deliberate aim of the Brahmans, 
and P&nini resusoitafced old or obsolete words, why did they or 
he not include in the new language all the innumerable old 
obsolete Vedic words and grammatical forms, which would have, 
from the very reverence that was paid to the Vedas, rendered 
their invention more sacred ; and why should they, instead of 
doing so, have distinguished between a Chandaea or Vedic, and 
BhasS. or popular, speech ? And, if the inventors seized all the 
salient features oi the popular dialects, would they have left a 
few but striking Vedic peculiarties in the popular speech, such as 
the absolutive inRRor tJrT, unrepresented in their new language? 
And how could they from the popular dialects, in which the 
conjugations and declensions were reduced to fewer types, 
construct the innumerable forms of the Sanskrit noun or verb, 
Perfects, Aorists and the lost tenses or moods ? And what 
must have been the basis of the incalculable Taddhita or nominal, 
and Krt or verbal derivatives, which have left but few traces in 
the Prakrits? Even the Vedic dialect is not calculated to afford 
much help. For if the grammar of the later Sanskrit had been 
framed by the conscious inventors upon the model of the Vedio, 
the declensions, conjugations, and the derivatives would have been 
like the Vedic; whereas, as a matter of fact, the differences are 
gTeat, and some of these I pointed out in the first lecture. 
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There remains the third alternative, that there was a tradi- 
tional memory of these forms. But why should they have been 
committed to memory when there was no motive ? The sacred 
formulas which Mr. Beames says were orally transmitted do not, 
if they were the same as those that have come down to us, 
contain a large number of such forms ; and, if they were different, 
they are simply imaginary. And, though the Vedas were and 
are committed to memory, the literally incalculable number of 
oase forms, verbal forms, laddhitas, and Krdantas, in the absence 
of any general rules which were laid down afterwards, as the 
theory supposes, hv the grammarian-creators of the languages, it 
is thoroughly impossible to commit to memory, — impossible, as 
the great author of the Mahabhasya says, even for Indra, with 
Brhaspati for his teacher and a thousand celestial years during 
which to learn them. Of course it is a different thing when they 
are current in a language which one learns from one's childhood, 
though even in this case very few know all the words and forms 
which are current in their own country, and nearly all only such 
aa they are immediately concerned with. And what is the 
evidence for the truth of this theory ? Absolutely none is given. 
It iB simply the vague feeling of an individual or individuals, 
and not a conclusion arrived at after a deliberate weighing of 
evidence ; while it sets at naught the clearest evidcrce available 
in the works of the grammarians themselves, which I shall 
presently adduce. 

The theory, therefore, is utterly untenable, and the contempo* 
raneous development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits derived from it, 
to account for whioh it was invented, is an inposBibility. 

Professor Aufrecht, though he does not believe in a plurality 
of Vedio dialects, derives the Prakrits from the Vedic language 
and assigns Sanskrit to schools of the learned, hut doeB not 
explain its genesis. Those who believe the Vernacular dialects 
to be derived directly from the Vedic must explain the origin of 
Classical Sanskrit in some such way as Mr. Beames has done; 
there is no other way. 

Dismissing feelings which we have been considering so long, 
we will for a time examine the reason or reasons that are given 

72 [ R,Q. Dhaadarkar’a workf, Vol, IV. J 
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tot doubting the derivation of the Pali and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit. Thus Professor Childers, in the preface to his Pali 
Pictionar y, states the relations between Sanskrit and Pali in the 
following lueid manner : — 

“If we compare Pali with classical Sanskrit, we find that about 
two-fifths of the vocabulary consists of words identical in form 
with their Sanskrit equivalents, as Naga, Buddha, Nidfina. 
Nearly all the remaining words present a more or less late or 

corruptc ’ form Words of the above two classes nearly exhaust 

the Pali vocabulary ; but their remains a small though important 
residuum of forms distinctly older than Sanskrit, and found only 
in the oldest known Sanskrit, that of the Vedas. Nay, I do not 
feel sure that Pali does not retain a few precious relics older than 
the most anoient Sanskrit, and only to be explained through the 
allied Indo-Germanic languages. It results from all this that 
Pali cannot be derived from Sanskrit ; both, though most 
intimately connected, being independent corruptions of the lost 
Aryan speech which is their common parent ; but that Pali is on 
the whole in a decidedly later stage than Sanskrit, and, to adopt 
a metaphor popularised by Max M tiller, stands to it in the 
relation of a younger sister. " t Then in a foot-note he gives these 
Vedic forms in the Pali : the infinitive in lave , as k Stave “for 
doing,” the absolutive or gerund in tv&na, as katvana “having 
done. ” These two terminations, however, occur only occasionally, 
the usual ones are the Fanskrit lum and iva. The next two, 
imaesa, genitive singular of ayvrn, and gonarn, genitive plural of 
go “a cow,” I consider as made up by false analogy, as I have 
already indicated ; tivnam, genitive plural of In, is similar. Then 
vidu from vid to know and meaning “one who knows;” divo, 
which is masculine in the Veda and in the Pali, while it is 
feminine in Sanskrit ; the Imperative first person plural in amase 
as in yam&mase, “I shall or may restrain” kasamase, “I shall or 
may plough;” the Imperfect aka of karoti from the Vedic akat. 
Pali has the Vedic 1, but this is a sound natural under certain 
circumstances, since we have it in Marathi and Gujarati, and 
kuham corresponding to the Vedic kuha. The Vedic Instrumental 
plural termination of nouns in 3T is retained in the Pali and also 
corrupted to ehi. Professor Childers, however, thinks it is 
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corrupted from the Sanskrit ablative bhyas. I agree with those 
who derive it from the Vedic affix. To these may be added the 
the Prakrit f>uie he does, ’ in which there is a remnant of the 
fifth conjugation, while the root belongs to the eighth olass; and 
also the affix tTO of abstraot nouns, while it is f* in ordinary 
Sanskrit. Prakrit possesses 50 T or 3 PJT corresponding to the Pali 
or JJ»T and the instrumental affix (fff. 

Then in another note Professor ChilderB gives the Pali garu 
heavy or great while Sanskrit has 5 J^r, though the *nt appears 
in the Sanskrit comparative and superlative forms and 

The 3T is seen in the Greek word Barus and Latin gravis. 
The Potential “let him be, ’’ is also said not to have anything 
to correspond to it in Sanskrit; but it may be traced to the Vedic 
subjunotive or 3Wcf, or regarded as a corruption of siWRT for 
Sanskrit the 3T though dropped in Sanskrit being brought 
over by analogy from the singular of the other tenses. He also 
gives while Sanskrit has fg, which is doubtful, and also 
“everywhere” the ft in which corresponds to fi in some 
Greek words. The Pali nr is the locative singular of the root, 
the instrumental singular of which is preserved in the Sanskrit 
vr in <F*raT. &o. Of these the Prakrits have *TT in such 
words as *TC3T, &c., and r*. 

Here the question is reduced to a point. Two-fifths of the 
words in the Pali are pure Sanskrit, the rest are corrupt Sanskrit, 
while there are about six or seven forms which are lost in 
Classical Sanskrit hut exist in Vedic Sanskrit ; and there are one 
or two which exist in neither. The dialect then from which the 
Pali was corrupted or immediately sprang, granting for a moment 
that it was different from the Sanskrit, had two-fifths of its words 
exactly like those in Sanskrit, and the other three-fifths from 
which the Pali corruptions were derived were also exactly like 
Sanskrit, but it contained these eight or nine forms which 
Sanskrit has lost. In other words, Pali itself, if we take the 
original forms of the corrupt three-fifths of its words into 
consideration, is exactly like Sanskrit but for these nine forms. 
Is the dialect for this difference to be considered an indepen* 
dent dialect? Is the distinction enough to entitle the Pali or its 
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supposed immediate pareut to be considered a dialeot, that is, a 
language, elaborated, according to the definition given before, 
from the anoient speeoh by a community distinct from that whioh 
elaborated the Sanskrit? If any one thinks it is, he may do bo, 
and regard the Pali as a distinct dialeot ; but he must for the 
same reason oonsider Surat Gujarati and Ahmedabad Gujarati , 
Konkani Marathi and Deocani Marathi or the Marathi, Gujarati, 
English and any other language as spoken by the uneducated 
classes of the population, and as spoken by the educated, to be 
distinct dialects of the same ancient speech. In the same 
community, as I have observed, varieties of speech may or do 
prevail and must prevail, but the distinction between them is 
not enough to constitute them distinct dialects ; wherefore 
Sanskrit and the immediate parent of the Pali or the unconupt 
Pali must be considered as one language, even though the latter 
contained a few more ancient forms ; and if both were one, the 
Pali must be regarded as the daughter of Sanskrit and not its 
sister. Some of its few peculiarities it may have derived from the 
spoken variety of Sanskrit, and the rest from that in ubo among 
the inferior classes. It often happens that the lower classes 
sometimes retain an old word or form after it has been given up 
by those above them, whence it is likely that the Pali was 
corrupted from the language of those classes. And as a matter 
of fact it was for a long time the speech of the uneducated, as 
will be presently shown. These observations apply to the later 
Prakrits also; wherefore, if these derived languages were spoken, 
that from which they were derived, i. e., Sanskrit, must have 
been a spoken language also. 

And, independently of this consideration, there is positive evi- 
dence that Sanskrit was a spoken language. Yaska in theNirukta 
frequently refers to the Vedic dialect and to another called Bhfisfi, 
the peculiarities of which mentioned by him are observable in 
Classical Sanskrit. Fanini in his Grammar gives a good many 
rules which are exclusively applicable to the dialect of the Vedas, 
to which he refers by using the words Chandas, Nigama, Mantra 
and Brahmana, and others which are applicable to the BbSsS alone, 
but by far the largest number of his Sutras have reference to both. 
Now, since Bh5s5, or the ordinary Sanskrit, is thus distinguished 
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from the dialect of the Vedas, it must be the language in use at 
the time when these writers lived. “ Bhasa, ” as used by them, 
is a proper name, but in later Sanskrit it acquired a generio 
signification and meant language generally. The root from which 
the word is derived, signifies “ to speak, ” wherefore the original 
sense of the word as a proper noun must have been the “ speech ” 
or “ the spoken language. " And, beoause this was its signifies' 
tion, it afterwards came to denote “ explanation. ” When we ask 
for an explanation of something that is obsoure and unintelligible, 
what we mean is that the sense should be expressed to ub in the 
ordinary language of men, a language that we can understand. 
Thus such a sentence as Rscrarr^W WPTT, means “ what is the 
Vernacular of fwiTtf, ” an expression similar to “ what is the 
English of it? ” 

Panini refers certain points expressly to popular usage. He 
says that the names of countries are conventional, and no gram* 
matical analysis should be given of them, beoause it is fictitious; 
these should be used as we find them used. Similarly he says 
grammarians should not make rules to teach such things as these:- 
That the two words of a compound express the thing denoted by 
the principal word as qualified by the sense of the subordinate 
word ; as for instance, a compound of TT3R[ “ a king ” and 

“ a man, ” does not denote “ a king, ” but “ a man, ” and not 
“man” alone but as connected with a king, i. e. a king's man or 
officer ; and that the base and the termination express the sense of 
the termination as qualified by that of the base ; as sfaq* signifies 
not TTO but a child, and not a child alone but a child as connected 
with i. e. Upagu’s child. For the significations of words are 
to be learnt from usage. 

In the introduction to the MahSbhasya Patanjali tells us that 
some persons in his or Katy&yana’s time considered the study of 
grammar to be unnecessary. For said they, “ Vedic words or 
forms we know from the Veda, and those current in popular usage 
from that usage; grammar is useless. ” Now the grammar which 
is thus declared useless is the grammar both of the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit ; and the depreciators of the science profess to 
derive a knowledge of the first dialect from the Vedic books, and 
pf the second not from other books but from popular usage. Hepoe 
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Sanskrit must have been in the time of those two grammarians 
a spoken language. 

Similarly in the passage from the same work which I placed 
before you in the first lecture, you will remember that the objector 
( or Purvapaksin ) argues that, since usage is the authority upon 
which the grammarians go, oertain verbal forms which are no 
longer used by people ought not to be taught by the grammarians, 
and says that instead of those verbal forms participles are em- 
ployed. The principal teacher ( Siddhintin ) does not deny the 
factB, but refers the objector to the vast literature of the language, 
where he may find them used, though obsolete at the time. It is 
evident from the whole passage, that Sanskrit was then a spoken 
language though some of its verbal forms had fallen into desue- 
tude. I have also shown that the language was considerably 
changed between the times of Panini and Katyayana, and have 
called the Sanskrit that prevailed when Panini and Yaska flouri- 
shed Middle Sanskrit, and that whioh was current in the time 
of Katyayana, Classical Sanskrit. Now these changes from the 
one form to the other could not have taken place if the language 
had been dead or petrified into a merely literary lauguage. 

I am at a loss to see why some scholars should find it bo 
difficult to belive that Sanskrit was a vernacular. If its declen- 
sions and conjugations are considered too complicated for the 
language of everyday life, it must not be forgotten that such 
a fact did not prevent the ancient languages of Europe from be- 
coming spoken languages. And this objection would do equally 
well against the Vedic dialect, which or others like which, are 
regarded as the vernaculars of their times, and which are richer 
in inflexions than the later Sanskrit. Then it is held that the 
artificial regularity of Sanskrit makes it improbable that it should 
have been a vernacular. Where is this artificial regularity ? On 
the contrary, it is the absence of regularity that renders it6 gram- 
mar so difficult and complicated. There is a freedom in the 
choice of words, expressions, and forms. In every department of 
its grammar there are innumerable optional forms ; nounB and 
verbal roots are often declined and conjugated in several ways. 
One same root in a good many cases forms its special tenses in 
jnpre ways than one, and in |;he nominal derivatives, the verbal 
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derivatives, the formation of the feminine and the uses of oases 
and tenses there is a freedom which some may consider a license. 
The only difference is, that Sanskrit has had the most perfeot 
grammarians in the world, who observed all the faots of their 
language and laid them down as unchangeable fact, and it is this 
which gives that language a stiffened appearance. 

Then Samdhis or euphonic combinations of letters, which 
are necessary in Sanskrit, are regarded as inconsistent with the 
character of a spoken language. It is, however, not denied that 
such combinations are observable in all languages, and parti- 
cularly so in Latin and Greek ; but it is urged that in Sanskrit 
there is a regularity or universality about them which is not 
found anywhere else. It should not, however, be forgotten that 
Samdhi in the same word and the Bame compound, and of a pre- 
position with a root is alone necessary. Between different wordB 
it is optional, which means that it was on occasions neglected. 
Now Samdhi in the same word is necesssry by a law of nature. 
The Sanskrit does not allow a hiatus ; and this is a characteristic 
of most of the modern idioms also. Some languages, such as our 
Prakrits and the old languages of Europe, tolerate it. But the 
euphonic combination of consonants in the same word is neces- 
sary even in Latin; as in rex =reg-s, scriptus =scrib-tus, 
cinctum=cing-tum, lectum =leg-tum, tractum from traho, though 
the h like the Sanskrit g Btands for an original gh; d and t com- 
bine to form an s, as defendo, defensum ; sedeo, sessum $ claudo, 
clausum $ &c. Prepositions are really parts of words, and benoe 
by the same law, they also must form one harmonious sound with 
the initial letter of the word to which they are attached ; 'and 
modern vernaculars have got corruptions of the combined words, 
which shows that they must have been used in those forms in the 
colloquial Sanskrit ; thus Sk. 7UR, Pr. > M. 'TT5TST; Sk, itfgftvrtMr, 
Pr. H. Sk. sttun, Pr. 3iWf, M. ST’arc?, &o. 

Now, as to compounds, this peculiarity of the Sanskrit has 
been carried to an extravagant extent by later writers, but P&nini 
allows only certain formations of this nature. These grew up as 
independent words in the language, and hence in the matter of 
Samdhi were treated like other words. In the spoken language 
the euphonic combinations we have been considering were not 
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consciously made, but the words themselves acquired those forms 
by habitual use in the same manner as in other tongues. The 
grammarians, however, discovered and laid down these rules; 
and the practice of using them in books even in combinining 
different words gained ground, though,, however, many instances 
in which there is no such Samdhi are found in the Itih&sas 
and the Puranas. But if in colloquial speech such a combination 
was not possible, the grammarians do not enjoin that it should be 
made ; and very probably it was not made. 

And traces of many expressions, which only a colloquial use 
of language can generate, have been preserved, not so much in 
the literature, as by the grammarians. Such is one expressive of 
an intensive or excessive action, composed of the Imperative 
second person form of a root repeated, followed by a verbal form 
of the same in any tense of the Indicative and in any person or 
number ; as WIT lit. “ eat, eat, he eats,” i. e. eats much, 

“ do, do, he does, ” i. e. does much. This expres- 
sion exists in Marathi and is considered so colloquial that no 
Marathi grammarian hae noticed it, asWT^fl WTfff, SPT in 

which, as in Sanskrit, W and are forms of the Imperative 
second person singular. 

A similar expression is used when several notions are attri- 
buted to the same agent ; as aifapT UW- 

‘‘Eat rioe, drink barely water, devour fried grain, in this way 
he fills his stomach; " whioh in Marathi is wrft sfer <ft 5JTSTT 
'ite In this case the Indicative should signify a general 

action of which the Imperatives denote the species, and we may 
have here “ does ” instead of 

Similarly those innumerable expressions consisting of a form 
made up by adding technically to a root, preceded by a 
noun, and of a verbal form of the same root must be colloquial ; 
as “ holds by the hand,” sfisrcrtf :rwf?r ‘‘he perishes,” 

amt si’ “eats a stomachful,” wr# asjmt fik jnrmw 

“ I will eat as I eat’(as I like), what have you to do with it ? ” &c. 
Etymologically eWilleS, sfawnjTS &c. are accusatives, and they 
may in these cases be called cognate accusatives, and the expres- 
sions somewhat resemble such ones in English, as “ run a raoe, ” 

“ walk a walk, ” “ die a death, ” &c. 
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The compounds 30314 ( 1 ^, %5TT%1% &c., meaning “ a scuffle in 
which there is a brandishing of sticks and seizing each other by 
the hair, " and a gTeat many others made up of Imperative forms 
of verbs, or of a verb and its object, which are used as nouns, are 
of a nature suited for the purposes of a light conversation ; as 3*3 
W t frTiiMH I “ 'eat and enjoy ’ is the rule here, ” arai^rHfqsmr 
‘eat and drink ’ is the rule here, ” 

“ ‘ take out and give’ is what takes place in the house of that 
bountiful man. ’ ’ “ he is one who constantly says, 

‘ strike the sheafs of corn ', ” “‘come, welcome to 

thee ’ is the practioe, ” &c. 

Sanskrit was not the only language spoken in the times of 
Katyayana and Patanjali. In the Mah&bh&sya there are several 
passages which contain allusions to a dialect arising from a cor- 
ruption of Sanskrit. Thus, in the comment on the Vartika : Siddhe 
Sabd&rthaBambandhe • we are told, with referenoe to the question, 
whether wordB are created or exist of themselves, that Panini’s 
rules suppose that they are not created but exist of themselves ; 
and so i6 the relation between them and the things they denote, 
i. e. their power of expression, uncreated and self-existent ; and, 
according to another interpretation of the V&rtika, the things 
also which words denote are so. How is it known that all these 
are self-existent ? Because in the affairs of the world or in ordi- 
nary life men think of certain things and use words to express 
them ; they do not set about producing words before doing so. 
But this is not the case with those things that are created and 
self-existent. If a man wishes to do something with an earthern 
pot, he goes to the house of a potter and says, “ Make a pot for 
me, I have to do something by its means. ” Now, if he has to 
use words, he does not in the same way go to the house of a 
grammarian and say, “ Make words, I want to U6e them ; ” but 
immediately that he thinks of this thing and that he uses words 
ffor expressing them]. Well then, if words are to be taken from 
ordinary life [and are not made by grammarians], what is it that 
the Sastra [grammar! does? “The Sa,6tra lays down a restriction 
by observing which a man may attain religious merit. It does 
what other Sastras in ordinary life do. Thus, while it is possible 
to satisfy hunger by eating anything whatever, it is enjoined that 
73 l &. <i. haeodwkar’s Wocki, VoL IV. ) 
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one shall not eat a domesticated fowl or pig ; and the object is, 
that he may by regulating his conduct thus attain religious 
merit. In the same way this Sfistra (grammar) tells U6 that, 
while it is possible to express one’s meaning by UBing correct 
words or incorrect words, correct ones alone which it teaches 
should be used to secure the religious merit arising thferefrom. ” 
After this follows the discussion translated in the first lecture ; 
and then we have another of which the following is a portion : — 

PURV. Does religious merit arise from a knowledge of correct 
words or from their use ? 

Sid. What is the difference ? 

PURV. If you say religious merit arise from their knowledge, 
religious de-merit also must arise. For he, who knows what words 
are correct, also knows what words are incorrect. If merit results 
from the knowledge of those that are correct, demerit must result 
from the knowledge of those that are incorrect. Or greater de-merit 
must arise [from their knowledge], as the number of incorrect 
words is larger, and that of correct words smaller. For the corrup- 
tions of one correct word are manifold ; as, for instance, the corrup- 
tions of the correct word *Tf are war, &c. 

And the Bsi also indicates ( in a passage which is quoted ) that 
the restriction as to correct words concerns their use [and not 
knowledge]. 

Sid. Well, then, let it be that religious merit arises from 
their use [ and not from knowledge ]. 

PURV. If from their use, the whole world would obtain 
heavenly felicity. 

Sid. And now why should you be jealous if the whole world 
obtain heavenly felicity ? 

PURV. No, certainly, I am not jealous. But what I mean is, 
that it thus becomes useless to make any effort ; such effort only 
as is fruitful should be made. If you get the fruit without any 
effort, the effort is useless. [The effort meant is that involved in 
the study of grammar, i. e. of correct words. People use some 
correct words at least without studying grammar, and, if eternal 
felicity results from the use of such words, they get it without 
making the effort of studying the subject ]. 
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SlD. Why, verily those who make the effort will largely use 
correct words, and will obtain a large amount of heavenly felicity. 

PURV. That the fruit does not follow the effort is also an ob- 
served fact. For there are persons who though they have made 
the effort are seen to be incompetent [in the use of correct words], 
while others, who have not, are competent; wherefore it is pos- 
sible, the fruit, i. e. heavenly felicity, may not follow. 

SlD. Well then, religious merit arises not from knowledge 
alone, neither from use alone. 

PURV. From what then ? 

SlD. Heavenly felicity arises from the use of correct words 
when it is accompanied by the knowledge, that they are correct, 
derived from a study of the Sastra. 

And thus it goes on. 

Now it is clear from all this that correct words, i. e. Sanskrit, 
was spoken in those days by all, but that incorrect words had got 
mixed up with it, and the object of grammar was to teach how 
to avoid incorrect words or corruptions, though there were men 
who could speak correctly without knowing grammar. And this 
is the state in which more or less all languages are at all times ; 
and even at the present day the purpose of grammar is considered 
to be to teach how to speak correctly. By the way, it will be seen 
how Sanskrit grammarians distinctly declare that they teach 
nothing that doe6 not exist, that they do not create words, but sepa- 
rate the correct ones from such as are incorrect. But what did 
Patamjali consider to be the standard of correct Sanskrit : who 
was it that spoke the language correctly, and in whose speech 
were corruptions observable ? This is clear from another pas- 
sage at the beginning of the third pada of the first chapter of the 
Mahabhfisya. Patanjali interprets the Sutra WS: (I. HI. 1) 

in a manner to yield such a connotative definition of a dhatu or 
root as this, that a dhStu is that which denotes action or being. 
Then a question is raised, if this is the way to distinguish a root 
why should a list of roots be given ; in other words, if we have 
got a connotative definition, a definition by enumeration is not 
wanted. In this case there is a difference of opinion between 

KStyfiyana and Patanjali. 
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PtfRV. If you have given a oonnotative definition now, enu- 
meration should not be made, i. e. a list of roots should not be 
given. 

SID. It should be made. 

PURV. What for ? 

SID. The enumeration of [the verbal roots] bhft and others 
should be made for the purpose of excluding nouns (Pratipadika) 
and the verbs that begin with 3TTnmfft [ i. e. If the roots are not 
actually enumerated, nouns also which express action or being 
may come under the the oonnotative definition. In the same way 
it will extend to roots used in ordinary life, whioh are not Sans- 
krit, such as anepwfit and others ]. 

PuRV. What verbs are those whioh begin with aflurauft ? 

SID. sTTCTTuf^, 44lti and And enumeration should also 

be made in order that the anubandhas or indicatory letters and 
aocents of roots may be made known ; i. e. that one may know 
what the accents and indicatory letters of roots are. It is not 
possibe to know the aocents or indioatory letters unless the roots 
are enumerated. [Anubandhas are certain letters attached to 
roots to denote some, conjugations! or other peculiarity belonging 
to them ]. 

PURV. Now those roots whose accents are oapaple of being 
inferred, t. are yvffvr, and which have no anubandhas, but still 
are inserted in the list, may be omitted from it. [ i. e. When those 
roots whioh have the srgRTW acoent are enumerated, it may be 
inferred that the rest have the other or 37TW aooent ]. 

SID. Even those should be enumerated in order that sx n wre ft 
and others [ i. e., corrupt Sanskrit roots] may be exoluded. 

Hereupon Patanjali disagrees with K&tySyana and says 

Pat. No, 3TTVfwtS and others will be excluded, because the 
usage of the educated or Siata^ is to be followed^ This usage of 
the Siatas must be necessarily referred to in other cases oven; 
for instance, in order to exclude the altered forms of those roots 
that are enumerated. For in ordinary life they use C?% for vft 
and for gftr. [The sense is, that since in grammar we follow 
the usage of the Sistas or eduoated, these verbs tijfffr 
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and *R?rfil, and also for and for whioh are not 
used by them, will necessarily be excluded from our connotative 
definition ; hence for the purpose of excluding them enumeration 
is not wanted ]. 

Now snvrrofii is a corruption of the Sanskrit ^TtfProfil, «rgfif 
of wnit, and arjfn of vfo, % 5.tm. being replaced by fit Parasm., and 
CfT for and for £51. These and such other corruptions 
were in use at the time, but Patafijali clearly lays down that they 
were not used by the Sistas or educated people, and therefore 
they belonged to the language of the vulgar. Now all these roots 
are found in the Pali in these very forms, OTVPTOfit being, how- 
ever, euuimuft ; but the reading in the MSS. and the Benares 
lithographed edition which I have consulted is faulty. So also 
of the corruptions of the word *TT given by our author, we find 
»wfr in Professor Childers ’s Pali Dictionary, and *TpJT the masou- 
line of Thus our grammarians recognise one language only, 
the Sanskrit, and these words and forms which are found in the 
Pali they assign to the speech of the vulgar. 

In another passage still we are told more definitely who the 
Sistas were that Bpoke the Sanskrit language correctly without 
studying Pinini’s grammar, and whose usage was the standard 
of correctness. P&pini's Sutra VI. Ill, 109, lays down that such 
words as should be regarded as correct in the form in which 
they are upadiata, i. e , used or uttered ; the changes in them such 
as the elision, or augmentation, of letters or the alteration of 
their forms do not obey any general rules laid down by him, hut 
still the words exhibiting those ohanges should be taken as cor- 
rect, just as they are used. Now the Purvapaksin raises the 
question : — 

PtjRV. What is meant by upadista ? 

SlD. Uttered (used). 

PURV. How does it come to mean that ? 

Sid. The root ‘ dis ’ signifies ‘ uttering. ’ One utters ( uses ), 
letters, and says that they are thus upadista. 

PURV. By whom upadista (uttered or used)? 

SlD. By the SiataB. 
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PURV. Who are the Sistas ? 

SID. The grammarians. 

PURV. How so ? 

SlD. The character of a Sista is conferred upon one by the 
knowledge of the science (Sastra) : and the grammarians know the 
science [of grammar]. 

Purv. If a man is made Sista by the science, and the science 
depends upon a man 's being Sista, this is reasoning in a circle. 
An argument in a circle does not hold. [The circle is, one is &ista, 
and consequently an authority in matters of language if he has 
studied grammar ; and grammar itself depends on the usage of 
the Sistas.] 

SlD. Well, then, the character of a Sista is conferred upon 
one by the country in which he lives and by his conduot. That 
sort of conduct must be associated with residence in Aryftvarta 
alone (lit. that sort of conduct must be in Aryavarta alone). 

Purv. Which is Aryavarta ? 

Sid. The country which is to the east of the Adarsa, west of 
Kalkavana, south of the Himalaya, and north of the Pariy&tra. 
Those Brahmans in this country of the Aryas who do not store up 
riches (lit. who keep only so much grain as is contained in a jar), 
who are not greedy, who do good disinterestedly, and who without 
any effort are conversant with a certain branch of knowledge are 
the worshipful Sistas. 

PURV. If, then, the Sistas are an authority as regards lan- 
guage, what function does the Astadhyayl (Panini’s grammar) 
perform ? 

SlD. The purpose of the Astadhyayl is to enable us to find 
out the Sistas. 

Purv. How is it possible to find out the Sistas by means of 
the Astadhyayl ? 

SlD. A student of the Astadhyayl finds a man who has not 
studied the book using words juBt as they are taught in the 
Astadhyayl. He then thinks, “ Verily, this man possesses some- 
good luck or innate nature by means pf which, thpugh he has no*~ 
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studied the Astadhyavl, he uses words just as they are taught is 
that book. Verily he knows other words also ” [not taught in the 
AstSdhyftyl, such as Thus, the purpose of the Astadhyayl 

is to enable one to find out who is a Sista [in order that he may 
refer to him and learn such words as do not obey the rules laid 
down by P&nini, but still are correot]. 

Here then we have the clearest possible evidence that Sanskrit 
was the vernacular of holy or respectable Brahmans of Ary&varta 
ot Northern India, who could speak the language correotly 
without the study of grammar. The corrupt language mentioned 
by Patanjali which was composed of correct and incorrect words, 
that is, a dialect like the Pali, must, therefore, have been the 
vernacular of the other classes. And this is what you may say 
even with regard to the modern vernaculars. Who is it that 
speaks good or correct Marathi? Of course, Brahmans of culture. 
The language of the other classes iB not correct Marathi. The 
word Sista may be translated by “ a man of education or culture/' 
and this education or culture has, since remote times, been almost 
confined to Brahmans. 

Thus the dialects of the Inscriptions of Asoka and the Pali 
were the vernaculars of the non-Brabmanic classes ; but a greater 
importance must evidently have been attached to them in the 
times of A&oka than is now assigned to the Marathi of the non* 
Brahmanic classes, since they are used by him in the Inscriptions. 
They are, however, not recognized as independent languages by 
our grammarians who treated them a6 we treat the Marathi of 
the lower classes; but they were in use and bore the same relation 
to Sanskrit that low Marathi does to high Marathi, the English 
of the lower classes in England to the speech of the higher. And 
the English of the lower classes contains, as we have seen, a 
great many such grammatical forms as “ I knowed, ” and “ you 
says, " along with others that are correct. 

It is on acoount of the mixture of such correot words and forms 
with others that were incorrect that the Pali waB not regarded 
as an independent dialect. The case was different with the 
Prakrits. They assumed a more settled and fixed character, and 
were used over a larger area, and thus came to be considered and 
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treated as separate languages. But the propagators of Buddhism, 
who like all teachers of a new religion, addressed themselves to 
&e lower or uneducated classes, soon raised thiB speeoh into 
importance. They wrote their religious works in it, and in the 
course of time it became their sacred language ; but it is 
unknown in India as an independent tongue. From these 
passages in the MahabhSsya, therefore, it is clear that it is by no 
means true, as is generally supposed, that Sanskrit had ceased 
to be a spoken language when the Pali arose. The two varieties 
of speech existed side by side ; but as education and culture 
retrograded, the number of Sanskrit speakers gradually decreased, 
and the lower variety went on spreading itself over a wider area 
and developed into the Prakrits. 

This contemporaneous existence of the Sanskrit and Pali and 
the Prakrits as the spoken languages of two classes of the 
community explains, and is therefore confirmed by, several faots 
that we noticed before. If, when the Pali arose, Sanskrit became 
a dead language, it could not influence the grammar of the low 
dialects. Though words from a language that has ceased to be 
spoken may be adopted into a spoken dialect, the grammar 
remains intact. Even a living language if it is foreign, does not 
Affeot it. But we have seen that the gradual disappearance of 
verbal forms is a phenomenon common to both Sanskrit and Pali 
and that the latter derived some grammatical forms from the 
former, which did not possess when they were in the stage 
represented by the Pali. This could not have been the case if the 
two languages, Sanskrit and Pali, had not existed as two varieties 
of the varnaoulars of a homogeneous community. 

The faot that Sanskrit words are so greatly corrupted as to 
be difficult of recognition and are set down as Desyas by the 
native grammarians, while others can easily be traced to their 
original forms, also points to the same conclusion. Those that 
are greatly corrupted were early adopted into the language, and 
removed from subsequent influence. Most of the others, that 
exhibit only ordinary changes, are such as denote elementary 
notions, and must therefore have been adopted as early as those 
of the first sort. But, because they were such elementary words 
they were heard again and again in thsir original forms as used 
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by the higher classes; and thus a further corruption was prevent- 
ed; and they exhibit only such changes as were necessitated by 
the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers. 

Another fact is the use of Sanskrit for the higher characters 
in the plays, and Prakrit for women and the lower oneB. This 
supposes that when the idea first originated, and for a consider- 
able period subsequent to it, though not afterwards — when 
dramatio plays were written more according to rule than with a 
view to exhibit any existing state of things — women and persons 
in a low condition could understand Sanskrit, but not speak it. 
It was the same with Sanskrit then, as it is with Marathi, for 
instance, now. A Citp&vanI or Mil van! woman speaks in her 
own dialect when conversing with an educated Marathi but 
understands the standard Marathi that he uses, though Bhe cannot 
speak it herself. And this is the case everywhere ; a person in a 
low condition understands what is said to him by one belonging 
to the higher classes, but cannot himself speak like him, and 
must use his own variety of the language. Thus then at the 
time when the earliest Sanskrit dramatic plays were written, that 
language must have been in vernacular use to such an extent 
as to be intelligible to uneducated persons. And that educated 
dramatic characters do actually speak it, shows that those whom 
they represent used it in real life. Again, the dramas were 
composed to entertain an audience, and were actually acted. If 
the audience did not understand Sanskrit, as well as Prakrit, the 
poet defeated his own purpose by making some of his characters 
speak in that language. 

Sanskrit went on gradually losing ground, the number of those 
who speak it grew smaller and smaller, and after a time it ceased 
to be used by anybody for the ordinary concerns of life, though 
even now PanditB cany on their disputations in it. But at all 
times it has been aoting the parent to the vernaculars and adorn- 
ing and enriching them. The ancient Prakrits bcnowed every- 
thing from it when it was in vernacular use; but the modern 
Prakrits mostly adopt such words as express abstract notions. 
There is, however, an apparent difference in the manner in which 
the borrowed words were treated by the Prakrits, and are treated 
b r the modern dialects. A Sanskrit word when used by 
74 l R. G. Bhftndtrku’i Works, VoL IV. ] 
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a Prakrit-speaking person was ohanged aooording to his habitB 
of pronunciation ; but in modem times it is preserved in a state 
of purity. This, however, is due to the faot that in modem times 
the educated classes as well as their uneducated brethren, speak 
the vernaculars, and it is the former that pronounce the word 
properly. But the latter, and often women belonging to the 
former, corrupt it. Now the Prakrit was, as I have shown, for a 
long time the language of preoisely these persons. It is their 
pronunciation that is recorded by the Prakrit grammarians and 
poets. In some provinces in modem times, even the higher classes 
mispronounce the Sanskrit words adopted into the vernaculars, 
and also in reading Sanskrit books. But in the printed books 
the correct orthography is used. 

As I have observed in a previous lecture and at the beginning 
of this, some of the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers have 
come down to their modern descendants ; but not all. The lapse 
of time and other causes have generated other peculiarities. 
Hence a Sanskrit word in these dayB is not corrupted in exactly 
the same way as in ancient times; and thus we get what are 
called modern Tadbhavas. Thus, then, as the Sindhi and Bengali 
cannot but pronounce Sanskrit as and the Hindustani 
as or the average Gujarati, the Sanskrit word ifor as Ulsr, and 

as so did his old Prakrit ancestors. 

It should be borne in mind that the Prakrit corruption of 
Sanskrit words were not necessarily caused by their continual 
use for a number of ages, hut were due in a good many cases to 
the vocal peculiarities of the men that used them. Most of those 
words that represent only the ordinary changes are words of this 
class; i. e. the corruptions simply represent, as I have above ob- 
served, the transformation which they underwent in the mouth 
of a Prakrit speaker. At all times Parskrit woids have been 
coming into the popular languages; hut in old tines they were 
pronounced in a manner natural to the men of these t J xres, and 
thus beeame Prakrit words j and now they are pronounced in 
some oases in the same manner, but in a great many in another, 
and thus they become modern Tadbhavas; while the educated 
classes often, though not always, pronounce them correctly, and 
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thus we have modern Tateamas. This is the way to account 
for the fact that there are so many pure Sanskrit words in our 
vernaculars, while there were but a few in the old Prakrits} and 
we need not connect their introduction with the expulsion of 
Buddhism and the selfish schemes of the Brahmans, with which 
it has nothing to do, as is done by one writer. 

We will now try to form some idea of the chronology and 
historical oauses of the several linguistic changes we have noticed. 
The Later or Classical Sanskrit is in the same phonetic condition 
as the Vedic dialect from which it sprang ; and it was for a long 
succession of centuries, spoken by the Indian Aryans. If it was 
so, the corruptions observable in the other variety of speech or 
low Sanskrit, as it may be called, must have been due to the 
vocal peculiarities of another race than that which elaborated 
the Classical from the Vedic Sanskrit. The univeral assimilation 
of conjunct oonsonants whioh we observe in the Pali could not 
have proceeded from the same community that could speak 
Sanskrit with purity. And such an extensive assimilation we 
find in the Italian, which was formed out of the Latin spoken by 
the lower classes of the ancient Roman population by the barbarian 
races that overran the country. As remarked in the opening 
lecture, phonetio corruption is rapid and extensive when one 
race learns and adopts the language of another. The Pali corrup- 
tions, therefore, represent the manner in which a foreign race 
pronounced the Sanskrit of the Aryans. And from such history 
as we can glean from Sanskrit Literature, we know that the Aryan 
raoe when it emigrated to India came in contact with other races. 
After a time some of these were incorporated into the Aryan com- 
munity, and formed its fourth order, known by the name of 
Sudras. As long as these Sudras were in thoroughly degraded 
condition and remained distinct from the other three orders, their 
speeoh produced no perceptible effeot on that of the latter. But 
after a time this order began to mingle with the rest, principally 
by means of inter-marriages, which must have extensively taken 
place, since some Smrtis or Indian law-books allow them under 
oertain circumstances and others prohibit them ; so that the 
orthodox belief of learned Pandits at the present day is that the 
K^atriya and Vai&ya orders do not exist, and that all those who 
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are not Brahmans are Sftdras. But there are indications that 
even Brahmanhood did not escape pollution. As this combination 
proceeded, the Sudra corruptions of the language came into pro- 
minence, and after a time such a language as Pali became the 
ordinary speech of the uneducated. By the time of Atoka, we 
may suppose, the so-called Asista or uneducated people, who spoke 
the inoorreot, or corrupt language, comprehended among them 
the greater portion of the military, trading, and cultivating 
classes. Professor Childers is of opinion that there are no Desya 
or non-Aryan words in the Pali. But the Prakrits do possess some 
at least > and you will remember that they exhibit other phonetic 
changes of which the chief is the elision of consonants. Up to 
the time of Asoka and even to that of Patanjali, these phenomena 
are not observable in the popular speech, though they may have 
existed in the speech of the very lowest classes. It, therefore, 
appears that, when this amalgamated community, with Sanskrit 
and Pali as the two forms of speech prevailing among the higher 
and the lower classes, spread over different parts of Northern 
India from the Himalayas to the southern confines of the Maratha 
oountry, they came in contact in the provinces with other races 
which led to the further corruptions we have been speaking of ; 
and thus the Prakrits were formed. These new races while they 
adopted the language of the conquerors gave them a few of their 
own words. 

Patanjali lived in the middle of the second century before 
Christ and king Asoka in the middle of the third. Between 
Patanjali and Katyayana a petty long time must have elapsed, 
since in the MahabhSsya various readings or emendations in a 
few cases of the Vartikas of the latter are noticed and sometimes 
their interpretations as given by other writers ; so that a sort of 
literature must have grown round the Vartikas. I am, therefore, in- 
clined to accept the popular tradition wbioh refers K&tyiyana to 
the period of the Nandas, i. e., to about the first quarter of the 
fourth century before Christ. Now we have seen that in the 
time of this grammarian the Sanskrit language assumed a 
different form from that it had in that of PSnini ; and by the 
time of Patafijali very great reverence had come to be paid to 
this last author* For in giving the uses of grammar, the author 
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of the Mahftbhftaya says that it is the duty of a Brihmapa to study 
the Vedas along with their Angas or illustrative S&stras ; and 
of the six Angas grammar is the ohief. Patafijali is not likely to 
yield this honour to any other than Panini’s grammar. To 
acoount for these and some of the other oiroumstancea noticed 
by Dr. Goldstucker, we must place Panini ahout four centuries 
before K&ty&yana, i. e. refer him to about the 8th century before 
Christ. Yaska must have flourished a short time before him. 
Though the Pali or an idiom very olose to it was the language of 
the uneduoated classes in the times of K&tySyana, Atoka, and 
Patafijali, still its formation must be dated some centuries earlier 
since in its verb it represents what I have called Middle Sanskrit 
or the Sanskrit of Y&ska and Panini. Yfiska notices local varieties 
of Sanskrit words and gives one or two instances, but makes no 
allusion to any Apabhrarhsas or corruptions, though from the 
nature of hie work he may be expected to do so ; while Kstytyana 
and Patafijali mention them frequently, as we have seen. Even 
if they existed in his time, theiefore, they must have been 
insignificant and unimportant, and did not enter into the speech 
of any class of the Aryan society to any appreciable extent. 
After his time, however, i. e, about the seventh or sixth century 
B. C., the elaboration of the Pali, or Low Sanskrit as it might be 
called, began In a decided manner ; and the language continued 
to be spoken up to the time of Patafijali. Till then it did not 
specifically assume a Prakrit form though in the Inscriptions of 
Atoka some of the characteristics of a later Prakrit, the M&gadhI, 
were developed, as we have seen, in one province, very likely 
Magadha itself. 

The Prakrits must have begun to be formed about that time, 
but did not then attain any distinctive character ; and the 
vernacular speech probably did not finally leave the Pali stage 
till a very long time afterwards. About the time when the 
Inscriptions in the cave-temples were composed, the Pali was, 
as I have stated, a sacred and literary language. The longer and 
more important at the Inscriptions are therefore in that language. 
But in a good many of the shorter Inscriptions, especially of pri- 
vate individuals, we have words exhibiting Prakrit characteristics. 1 

1 Suoh areqrrowter* for for for 

for for vfa? for jrffar &c- 
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The growth of the specific Prakrits, therefore , must ~b* ' referred 
to the early oenturies of the Christain era; and we may 
therefore infer that about the time our first dramatio plays were 
written they were aotually the spoken dialects of those c l ass es of 
the people whose representatives use them in those works, 

About the sixth or seventh century the Apabhramia was 
developed in the country in whioh the Brajbhfisft prevails in 
modern times ; or, if the speeches in that dialect contained in the 
fourth act of the Vikramorvaslya were really composed by K&li- 
d&sa, whioh, as remarked in a former lecture, we have the gravest 
reasons for doubting, its growth must be assigned to a somewhat 
earlier period. Dandin mentions the Apabhramte, and a good 
many verses fiom his K&vy&darsa are found in V&mana's 
Al&mk&ravrtti ; and if this be the same V&mana that lhed at 
the oourt of Jay&plda, king of Efismlr, who reigned from 751 
A. C. to 782 A. C., Dandin must have flourished before the eighth 
oentury. 

The Modern vernaculars seem to have begun to assume a 
distinctive character about the tenth century. In the Copper 
Plate Inscription containing the name of Bh&skar&c&rya, dated 
1128 Saka or 1206 A. C., which I ones mentioned before, Marathi 
appears in its specific character, and so also does Hindi in the 
work of Cand, who flourished about the same time. 

***** 

And now, gentlemen, I close. It was impossible in the course 
of these lectures to do justice to the subject without entering into 
matters which are not interesting, except to those who have 
already paid some attention to it. Besides, the subject was wide 
and I was compelled to compress a great many facts into a small 
space, but in spite of thie, and though I frequently omitted large 
portions of what I had written, the lectures were long and tedious. 
I am, therefore, obliged to you for the honour you bave done me 
by your presence here, notwithstanding these drawbacks, and my 
thanks are specially due to those who have attended the course 
throughout. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Abl. = Ablative 
Ab9ol. = Absoluti ve 
Acc.= Accusative 
Ait. = Aitarey a 

Ap., Apabhr., Apbbr., Apbr. = 
Apabhramsa 

Ath. Pr. = Atharva Pratiaakhya 
Atm. = Atmanepada 
B.= Bengali 
Br&h. =Brfthmana 
Cit.~Citpavani 

Corp. Inso. Ind.= Corpus Inscri- 
ptionum Indioarum 
Dat. = Dative 
Dh. = Dhauli 
Dial. — Dialect 
Fem.=Femimne 
G., Guj.= Gujarati 
Gen. = Genitive 
Goan. = Goanese 
IL = Hindi 
Imper. = Imperative 
Ind. St. = Indisohe Studien 
Instr. = Instrumental 
Intr. = Intransitive 
JiiSa. = Jfi&nesvarl 
Karh. = Karhida or Karhada 
Kh.=Khalsi 
Loc.= Locative 

M., Mar. = Marathi or Mar&thl 
Mah., Mabr. =MahSrftstrI 
Mal. = Malvani or M&lvapI 
Masc. = Masculine 
Mod. = Modern 


Neut. = Neuter 
N om. = N om inati ve 

O. = Oriya or Oriys, 

Obi. = Oblique 

P. = Panjabi or Panjabi 
P&n. = Panini 

Par asm. = Parasmaipada 
Part. = Participle 
Per. or Pars. = Person 
Pi. = Plural 
Pot. = Potential. 

P. p. p. = Past Passive Farticiple 
Pr.= Prakrit 
Pres. = Present 
Purva. = Purvapabsin 
Rv. = Rgveda 
i S,= Sindhi or SindhI 
| Samh. = Saiiihitfi 
! Sat. = Satapatha 
Saur.= SaurasenI 
Sid.= Siddh&ntin 
Sing.= Singular 
Sk. = Sanskrit 
St. = Standard 
Tad.=Tadbhava 
Tait. = Taittirlya 
Term. = Termination 
Tr.= Transitive 

Tulasi. — TulasidSs, Tulsldasa 

or Tulsidasa 

V&j. Pr. = V&jasaneyi PratisS- 
i khya 
Voc.= Vocative 
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Allahabad, edicts of the King Anoka 
found inscribed on columns which 
exist at, p. 313. 

AnusvSra, pp. 297, 303, 314, 355, T68, 
369, 394, 459, 477, 482, 515, 517 531, 
532, 534, 547, 

AnvSdesa, (>. 302. 

Apabhramsa, a dialect, pp. 321, 322f ., 
327, 342, 369, 370, 373, 375, 415 442. 
474f„ 509f„ 520, 523. 528, 529, 532, 
553, 560 ; A. according to Dandin 
the language of AbhTrits (c.owhords) 
p. 321; A. dialect showing further 
decay in Prakrits; its position in 
Indian Prakrits, p. 362; a speci- 
men of A. and its Sanskrit equiva- 
lent, p. 363; the same translated 
into English ; its phonology illustra- 
ted, p. 364; its declension shows its 
further decay, p. 3G5f. , pronouns in 
it, p. 370; its verb, p. 371: forms of 
future in, p. 373; addition of suffix 
very common iu A. and Prakrit, 
p.420f.; in A. from Pah ftjf and Sk. 

p. 476; forms of A. present in 
the oldor Hindi poets, e. g. in Tula- 
sldSsa’s RSmSyaqa, p. 485; pro- 
nouns in A. and the Prakrit are the 
same, p. 508f.; A.s or corruptions 
not alluded to by Yaska, p. 589; the 
date of A., 6th or 7th century A, D. 
p. 590. 

Arabic, words of A. origin in the 
modern dialects, p. 387. 

ArdhamSgadhi, pp. 323, 326. 

Jiryas, Battled in the country known 
us BrahmSvarta and Kuruksetra, 
formed a consolidated community, 
in which aboriginal or alien race 


was incorporated, and the language 
of this race was the Pali ; the con- 
solidated community spread east- 
wards and southwards, mot other 
alien raoes, words in the Pali stage 
further being oorrupted into the 
forms we find in Prakrits, p. 338; A. 
conquered the Aborigines, p. 362. 

Aryan, Aryan or Indo-European, one 
of the three families into which the 
languages of the civilized nations of 
the word have been divided, the 
other two being the Semitic, and the 
Turanian, p. 257 ; A. characteristic 
of the dialect, p. 344; A. people, 
p.563 ; A. words and forms preserved 
in a pure condition by Lithuanian 
peasants, p.566; only one A. com- 
munity or tribe may have migrated 
to India, p. 567 ; A. but nou-San- 
skritio element in the Prakrits, 
p. 567f. 

Asoka, the Buddhist king of PStoli- 
putra in Magadha, 3rd Century B. C. 
pp. 312, 319, 558, 588 ; his Inscrip- 
tions— five different versions of the 
edicts of Asoka have been discover- 
ed on rooks in different parts of the 
country at Oiruar, near Jun&gad in 
Kathiawar, at Dhauli in Kattak, at 
Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Af- 
ghanistan, at Jaugad near Ganjam 
in the Northen Circars and at Kha- 
lsi near Masuri in the Himalayas ; 
another at Babhra in Rajputana ■ 
the Girnar dialect is very much like 
the Pali, that of Dhauli, Ganjam 
and Khalsi is a later, Prakrit 
called MSgadhi ; speoimen of Ghr- 
nar edict, pp. 312,313f.; peculiarities 
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of the dialect discussed, p, 314, spe- 
cimens of other versions, p. SIS; 
these edicts -were first drawn in the 
king's dialect but were translated 
into the dialect of east province, 
p.316; the writers of these expressly 
mentioned in them, p. 317 ; the Pra- 
krits spreading about the time of 
A£oka, p. 338 ; peculiarities of A.'s 
Inscriptions, pp.338, 373; their Ortho- 
graphy, pp. 567, 583. 

Assimilation of consonants defined, 
p. 278 ; its different oauses, p. 340. 

Xtmanepada, pp. 308, 310 f., 354, 483, 
505. 

Avadha, same as AyodhyS, p. 376. 

AvadhI, dialect of the province of 
Avadha or AyodhyS, p. 376. 

AyodhyB, p. 488. 

Babhra, p. 345. 

Bthlika or Balk, p. 345. 

Bengali, a dialect, pp.375, 409, 475; 3. of 
8 k. pronounced as 3, , p. 280 ; the 
largest number of Sanskrit words 
found in B., p.388; B. vernacular 
ntteranoe the weakest, Hindi and 
Panjabi the strongest p. 445 ; B. 
terminations, p. 478 ; B. and Oriya 
terminations, p. 484; B. occupying a 
middle position between Marathi on 
the one hand and the four Apabhraifc- 
4a or Sauraseni languages on the 
other, p. 511 ; reasons of the absenoe 
ef oblique forms in Bengali and 
Oriya, p. 518 f. ; future tense of these 
two, p. 533. 

BhBvB, the thing signified by the base, 
p. 500. 

Bbilsa, p. 316. 

Bbojapuri, a diaieot, p. 376 ; a district, 
p, 395. 

Bihar p. 376; B. and Mithila provinces! 

P.3»5. 

» 

Brabmapa, peric d of B. literature, p.273; 
Deoeaa or MahSrS^ra B.s' way of 


pronouncing 3. as IT, p. 454 ; Eonkani 
B.s, p. 552 ; B.s set themselves to 
construct a saored language, p. 563 f. 

BrajabhasB or diaieot, pp. 362, 405, 419, 
501, 516, 590; the old Aryan ten- 
dency of pronouncing the diphthongs 
somewhat exaggerated in, p,*406; B, 
prevailing in the oountry near Ma* 
thura, p. 376 ; corrupted to in, 
p. 493 ; its real use, p. 509. 

Buddhists, p. 318 ; their saored langu- 
age the Pali, p. 316 ; the propagators 
of Buddhism addressing themselves 
to uneducated olasses, p. 584; intro- 
duction of Sanskrit words in Verna- 
culars need not be connected with 
the expulsion of Buddhism end the 
selfish schemes of Brahmans, p. 587. 

Cases, dative 8 a remnant of Skr. *3 
and Pr. *8 P- 477; i]WT or nwfa 
forms of locative in Gujarati, Sindhi 
and Hindi; accusative and dative 
terminations in various dialects, 
p. 525f. ; , sfisj; and 3 ^: original 

instrumental plurals became adverbs 
or prepositions, p. 529; Bttiwid*!, 
3 ?r^l 5 T 8 eto. called oognate aoouea- 
tives which resemble such ones in 
English as “run a race," “walk a 
walk", “die a death” etc. p.576. 

Cerebrals, dentals following a I. in 8 k. 
word, changed to oelebrals in Pali, 

pp. 282, 286. 

Chinese, all the dead Aryan languages 
are in synthetio condition, while the 
Chinese in analytic stage, p. 249. 

CitpBvanl dialect used by Brahmans 
only, p. 375 ; various forms in this 
diaieot, p.483 and a.; C. and Goanese 
people, p.551; C. or MSlavap! woman, 
her practice, p. 585. 

Compounds, Dvftndva, TatpurufS Kar- 
in adh ary a, etc., p. 427. 

Consonants, p. 279f ; how semi-vowele 
V, 3., pronounced, p. 280 ; Marathi 
Dento-Palatals •%£, ’ 3 T n , ‘H un- 
known to Pali, p. 282. 
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Derivation* of words in Vernaoulara, 
pp. m, 599, 541. 

Daly a (non-Sanskrit) words pp. 360, 
361, 363, 387, 561 ; their definitions, 
p. 887 ; 8k. words greatly corrupted 
set down as D. by native gramma- 
rians, p. 584f. 

Dhauli in Kattak, pp. 313, 313, 315. 

Dialects, inferior d.s used by drama- 
tic writers, p. 337 ; d.s not possessing 
cerebral y, p, 331 ; different dialects 
of Vernaculars, p. 375 f. ; specimens 
of eight dialects of the Beveral langu- 
age*, Marathi. Gujarati, Sindhi, Pan- 
jabi, Hindi, Braj, Bengali and Oriyi 
with English translations, p. 377 f. ; 
foreign element used in dialects prin- 
cipally in political matters, p. 388; 
four modern dialects, viz. G. S.P. and 
H. as the representatives of the old 
Sauraaenl, the dialect of the oountry 
about MathurS, p. 570. 

DohS or Copai, metre in Hindi or 
Braj, p. 363. 

Education, an agency arresting the 
progress of decay in the use of lan- 
guage, p. 352. 

English ancestors of modern E. and 
Germans separated from those of 
the Hindus in pre-historic ages, 
p. 337. 

USndhKra or Afghanistan, p. 345. 

Ganjam, in Northern Circars, p. 313. 

Garhawal p. 376 ; G. dialect, ibid. 

GSthSs, p. 318 1 Buddhistic G.s, p. 563. 

Germans, the most predominant of all 
the nations in philological studies, 
p. 246 ; G.s, pp. 337, 563, 566. 

Girnar, near Junagad in Kathiawar, 
p. 312. 

Goanese, dialect in Goa, PP- 375, 417, 
483; G. and Malvani, pp. 521, 524, 
556 ; their way of declension p. 547f.; 
(heir forms in Vernaculars, p. 551f. 


Gotamlputra ( King ), hi* cm*, p. 3lit 
style of his ohartars abounding in 
long compounds, p. 317. 

Grammar, its function, p. 379. 

Greek language, pp. 571, 575. 

Gujarati language or dialect, pp.362, 
375, 388, 472 ; G., Hindi and PanjaM 
dialects, pp. 395, 484 ; extract from 
G., p. 378 ; G. people give a short 
sound to vowels, p. 395f. ; careless 
about pronunciation, its cause, 
p.399f.;they have similar vocal organs 
in some respeots to those of their 
Pali and Prakrit ancestors, p. 406 ( 
G. terminations, p. 477 ; past partl- 
oipies in G., p. 497 ; oblique forms in 
G., p.516f.; oblique cases in G., p.517; 
G. people cannot pronounoe or^f 

p. 560. ' 

Hindi dialect, pp. 362, 375, 388, 475 ; old 
and new, p. 363 ; many dialects of H. 
Mewari, Marwari, etc., p. 378f. ; 
grammatical structure of H. 
identical with that of Urdu spoken 
by Mussalmans, p. 377; H. people 
p. 472; H. terminations, p, 478; 
absolutives in H., p. 501 ; oblique form 
in H. 516 ; derivative of the root fr 
expresses genitive relations in H., 
p. 543f. 

India, position of I. in the intellec- 
tual nations of the world, p. 241; 
the original home of the scientific 
philology, p.244; I., p. 336; central 
and southern I., p. 345nl ; Indian 
anoeint method of study of philology, 
p. 245 ; I. Grammarians do not give 
us the inventions of their own 
brains, itl reason, p. 270. 

Indo-Germanio languages, p. 570. 

Infinitive of purpose, in the vernacu- 
lars, p. 502. 

Inscription, in Marathi, Sanskrit, its 
date, p.498; in the cave-temples 
p. 589 ; copper-plate Inscription in 
Marathi dated 1128 Sake or 1206 A. C n 
p. 590. 

Italian, language, p. 587. 
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J&ina, p. 519 ; literary works, p. 321 f.; 
ArdbamSgadhl, sacred language of 
the Jainas. p. 322. 

Junnar, p. 316. 

Kaochi, a dialect, p. 375. 

Kanheri ( oaves ) p. 316. 

Kanoji, a dialeot p. 376. 

Kapurdigiri or Sahbaagarhi in Afgha- 
nistan, p 313. 

Karla ( caves ), p 316. 

Kashmir, kings of, p. 321 ; K. language, 
p. 375. 

Khalsi, near Masuri in tho Himalayas, 
p. 313. 

Khandeshi, a mixture of Marathi and 
Gujarathi, p. 376. 

Kutnaon district, p. 376 ; Kumaoni dia- 
lect, ibid. 

Lag, to adhere, to stick, the old Skr. 
root, forms derived from it, p. 531. 

Language, primary laws 'of develop- 
ment and growth of language, p. 248; 
use of false analogies in the history 
of the growth of language, p. 253f.; 
generalisation of grammatical forms, 
p. 254 ; L.s of the world divided 
into three branches, Aryan or Tndo- 
European, Semitic and Turanian and 
their different branchos, p. 257 ; 
living L. is one used by people gene- 
rally, p. 275; science of L„ its possi- 
bility, p. 276 ; law of analogy in 
simplifying grammar of the L,,p 374 ; 
oblique forms ( S3m5nya riipas ) in 
various L.s. p. 513f., laws of change, 
development, growth, or corruption, 
the bases of the growth of a L , 
p. 565; what is meant by L., its rea- 
sons ibid ; L.s of Europe, p. 574f ; 
modern L.s Dot allowing Hiatus, 
examles, p- 575. 

Latin, language, pp. 561, 571, 575, 587. 

Lithuanian peasants, pp. 566, 567. 


Magadha, a country, pp. 312, 315. ■ 

MSgadhI, language, pp. 320, 323, 326, 
327, 589, ; its contents, p. 313 ; it* 
peculiarities, p. S48f.; reduction of 
all the sibilants by Bengalees to 
the palatal 5T point to their being 
descendants of the old M.s, p. 511. 

MnhHrSstrJ, a dialeot, pp. 320, 321, 323, 
327, 335, 344, 348, 439, 469, 472, 561 ; 
its litorature very extonsive and 
\ alcalde, p.321 ; difference between 
M. and Saurasoni, pp. 325f. t 328. 510 ; 
process of pronouncing the words in 
M. is not slow, p. 336; Skr. second 
person plural *1 becomes If in the 
M. and ’4 in the Saurasoni, p. 354. 

Mabomedans or Mussaltnans, p. 377. 

Malvan district, p. 375. 

Maivani. dialect, ( author’s native 
tongue) pp. 375, 417, 515; pronuncia- 
tion of p 3T'r in M.,p. 395. 

Manshora in Punjab, sixth version of 
Asoka’s edicts, p, 313n. 

Maratha country, p. 588. 

Marathi language, pp. 244, 375, 388, 
417 ; distinction between M. and 
( iuj.iratt, p. 286 ; words in M. pas- 
sago compared with those in Sans- 
krit, p. 386 ; general rule re. change 
of 7T to inM.,p. 446 ; M. is the 
direct daughter of the old Mah&rS- 
strl of the grammarians, p. 469; 
formation of nouns of three genders 
in M., p. 476 ; M. terminations, ibid ; 
augmented nouns in 3T in M., ibid; 
two forms for the old present in M., 
p.482 ; imperative terminations in M., 
p. 4S7 ; past tense in M., p. 495 ; the 
■•iimoby in M„ p. 196 ; this 

cf of tho past tenso in M. traced to 
Skr ff, p. 497 ; past participles in 
M. ibid ; instances from M. dialect, 
p. 498 ; absolutive in M. formed by 
adding 3H, the same as MabSrS?frI 
p. 501 ; past passive pertioiples 
of ? aDd f in M., p. 510f.; M. verbs 
derived from the Prakrit and iqo* 
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team th« Apabhrathia forma, p, 511 ; 
M* tbs modern representative of the 
old MahSrttstrl, ibid; the oblique 
forms in M„ 513f., 551 ; peculiarities 
of oases in M., p. 535 ; origin of M. 
IPr, p.537; different derivations of 
M„ ibid ; derivation of M. 

M. genitive terminations, 
p.53Sf.; objections to derivation of 
%r, from Skr. past participle 
f’T, p. 541f.; termination 95T, nrTT. 
p. 543f.; deolension of M. Present, 
p. 546f.; M. forms in vernaculars 
p, 550f.; declension of future in M., 
p. 556 ; Brahmans of culture speak 
oorrect M., p. 583. 

MStrS, pp. 289, 290, 330, 404. 

N5da, vocal sound or intonated breath, 
its formation, pp 250, 279, 281, 332, 
334, 339. 

Nanaghat, p. 316. 

Nasik, p. 316; N. cave inscriptions, 
p. 338. 

Nepal, p. 345 ; Nepali language, p. 375. 

Nouns, duals of both N.s and verbi 
unnecessary, p.295 ; masculine nouns 
in % and 3, pp. 298, 346f.; the same 
in 3C in pali, ibid.; the same ending 
in a consonant, p. 299£.; N.s. in 3* 
abundant in 8k., pp.303, 397f.; mas. N.s 
in *, 3Rt, etc. p. 347, 

unaugmented feminine nouns, p. 479- 

Objects, names of, not simply conven- 
tional, p. 254. 

OriyS ( or Oriyi ) dialect pp. 375, 377, 
388.475 ; 0. terminations, p, 478; and 
Bengali forms in the vernacular, 
p. 553, 

Fai^Soi, a dialect, (CalikSO- ) pp.320, 
321,323,324, 328, 338, 345, 472; its 
peouliarities, p. 344 ; way of speak- 
ing by lower classes, p. 454. 

Fall, a dialect, pp. 304, 344, 346, 347, 
349, 350, 952, 353, 954, 388f.; P. the 


earliest of Prakrit dialects and 
almost as much studied as Sanskrit, 
p. 240 ; P. the saored language of the 
Buddhists when it was introduced, 
p. 276 ; peouliarities of oonsonants 
etc. in P„ pp. 279,285 ; some oonjnn- 
cts in P., p. 886; ;P. ST or fir 
for 6*fl, ibid, oonsnn&ntal changes, 
pp. 286- 288, 291; vowel ohanges.pp.288- 
290; two-fifths of Pali vocabulary 
are composed of pure Sanskrit words, 
pp. 292, 571; defect in pronunciation, 
p. 293 ; instances of alien people in 
the P. language, ibid ; grammar of 
the P. dialect, p. 294 : its process of 
simplification, p. 295 ; false analogies 
extensive in P., ibid ; principal 
points of P. grammar, p. 296 ; neu- 
ter nouns in P., p. 301 ; strong incli- 
nation to obliterate difference 
between cases, p. 301 ; law of false 
analogies or generalisation in the 
formation of the P., ibid ; verbs in 
P., p. 305L 307f.; other cases and 
moods in P., p. 308; Atmanepada 
terminations m P., p. 309 ; use 
of the present in F., p. 310 ; 
temporal augment 3T often omitted 
in Pali, p. 311 ; Pali or Prakrit in- 
scriptions, p. 316 ; P. a literary and 
saored language by the time of Qo- 
tamiputra, p. 317 ; changes in the P. 
due to the circumstances and vocal 
peculiarities of a foreign race, p. 330; 
phonetic changes common to P. and 
Prakrit, ibid ; dual and dative case 
wanting in P., p. 345 ; q) and g of 
Prakrit unknown to tho P„ p. 354 ; 
P. an earlier stage in the language 
than Prakrits, p. 358 ; use of these 
two, p. 359f. ; relations between Pali, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and modern Verna- 
culars, pp. 558f. ; extract from Pali, 
Dictionary, p. 570 ; Pali not derived 
from Sk, but independent corruption 
of the lost Aryan speeoh ; P. how- 
ever in a decidedly later stage than 
Skt., ibid ; P. not fit to be an inde- 
pendent dialect, p. 571f ; existence 
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of P. at the time of Aioka, p. 584 ; ( 
reasons why F. not regarded aa in- 
dependent, ibid ; P. becoming the 
ordinary speeoh of the nnedaosted, 
p. 588 ; the elaboration of the Pali 
or low Sanskrit began in a decided 
manner about the seventh or sixth 
oentury, B, C„ p. 589. 

Panjabi, a dialect, pp, 375, 377, 388, 
405, 478, 475 ; oblique form in P., 
p. 516 ; P. terminations, p. 577, 

Parasmalp&da, pp. 300, 306, 308, 310L ; 
difference between P. and Atmane- 
pada foots, p. 492. 

Parsis ( people ), p- 388, 

PBfaliputra, p. 315. 

Persian, words of P. origin in the 
modern dialeots, p. 387. 

Phonetic decay, as in change of *i«? to 
or tj etc. p. 249 ; P. corruptions, 
p. 278f. ; the principle which guides 
the P. change is the eoonomy of ef- 
fort, pJS92; P. corruption rapid when 
one race learns the language of 
others, p.587. 

Prakrits, pp. 267, 336 ; latter P.s re- 
present the third stage in the deve- 
lopment of Sanskrit, p. 312; how 
Sanskrit reduoed to the P. form, 
p.320; Area PrSkpta, p. 322; these P.s 
used in dramatic plays, p. 323 ; pho- 
netic changes common to Pali aud 
P.s, pp.330, 333; P.s whether genuine 
dialeots or creation of Pai;<ji t8 i 
p. 336 ; principle of economy of exer- 
tion in P.s, ibid; elision of consonants 
in P.s, p. 337 ; P.s about the time of 
Aioka, p. 338 ; dissimilation of P.s 
defined, p. 340f. ; vowel and conso- 
nant changes in P.s, pp. 341, 342 ; 
P.s introduced anusvfira and hence 
tendency to speak through the nose, 
p. 343; MahSrSstri, principle P., 
pp. 344, 469 ; grammar of P.s, p. 345f.; 
grammatical forms in P.s, pp. 346- 
357 ; uniformity and simplicity in 
the grammar of the language, p. 337; 
resemble thp 8k. ip the last 


staga of its development ; p. 86# ; 
P.s and Apabhraihda dlaleots, p. 8T4 ; 
many forms in V ersaoulars are com- 
binations or adaptations of P. forms, 
p. 389 ; observation of the P. gram- 
marians not perfeot, p. 469 ; Future 
of P.s, p. 493 ; P. forms in Vernacu- 
lars, p. 508 ; P.s desoended from 
Sanskrit, p.559; Sanskrit play writers 
of later ages used P. for their In- 
ferior characters, ibid ; Deiya words 
in P.s found in the vernaoulara, 
p.561; P.s becoming literary dialects 
as Sanskrit before them, p. 562 ; P.s 
assuming a settled character, 
p. 5831; the growth of the specific F. 
in the early oenturies of the Chris- 
trian era, pp. 589, 590, 

Priyadarsin ( King ) in A£ok& edicts 
p. 314. 

Pronouns and their declension, pp.302, 
3411, 342, 350, 370. 

Purbi, a dialect, p. 376. 

Raoes, some preserving their speech 
in a pure form, p. 252. 

Rewa, State ol Rewai dialeot, p, 376. 

Rgveda-SaihhitS, p. 258. 

SakSrT, p. 324. 

Salsetti, a dialect, p. 375 ; S. disortot, 
p. 533. 

SSmSnyarUpa or oblique forma, pp. (II, 
519, 523, 5241 

Sanskrit, its importance even to this 
day, p. 244 ; 8. more ancient than 
Prakrits, ibid; now preserved in 
books and used by learned men, ibid; 
Sanskrit philology in the hands 
of Europeans, p. 245; three varieties 
of S., p. 258 ; Vedio 8., p, 260f ; Classi- 
cal 9., pp. 2621 2641 266 j 8. litera- 
ture, pp. 267, 273; new dialects arose 
from S. when corrupted, pp. 276, 277 ; 
S. assigned to respectable men of 
education and women of holy order 
in dramas, p. 323 ; 8. was a living 
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language when Pali and Prakrits 
came into existence, pp. 359 ; 8. 
and Deiya words, p. 36S ; many S. 
words in Marathi, pp. 386, 387 ; S. 
oonjugational distinction lost in 
Prakrits, p. 481 ; S. imperative in 
respectful solicitation, p. 490 ; Sk. 
roots, p. 498, 500 ; 8. older than dia- 
lects, p. 564 ; their contemporaneous 
development an impossibility, p.569; 
words in Pali compared with those 
of g„ p. 570 ; Middle 8., p. 574 ; 8. has 
the most perfect grammarians in 
the world, p. 575 ; corruption of S. 
p. 577 ; olaaaioal 8. literature, p 578 ; 
8. the refined language of the learn- 
ed, p. 581, 583 ; 8. and Pali existing 
aide by side, p. 584 ; 8. spoken lang- 
guage when Pali arose, ibid ; 8. well 
understood but not well spoken by 
lower olasses, pp. 585, 587 ; chrono- 
logy and historical causes of the 
several linguistic changes, p. 587 ;8. 
of YBska and Papini, p. 589 
Sauraseni, a dialect, pp. 320, 321, 324, 
327, 329, 335, 344, 348, 354, 355, 356, 
357, 472. 510, 561 ; S. the language of 
the refined people, p. 320 ; its use, 
p. 323 ; S. and allied languages, 
p. 332 ; its peculiarities, p. 343 ; S. 
forms of the Future, p. 372 ; S, close- 
ly following Apabhriusa, p.373, 
Sawantwadi, pp.375, 505. 

Semitic, one of the three languages of 
the civilised nations, p. 257. 

Bindhi, a dialect, pp. 375, 388, 475 ; 
Arabic and Persian elements in 8., 
p. 388 ; B, M. and H. literature 
p. 474 ; 8. terminations p. 477 ; abso- 
lutive in 8., p. 501 ; oblique forms in 
8., p. 515f ; 8. forms in vernaculars, 
pp. 549f ; 550. 
dram&pas p. 314. 

drl and Sarasvatl hostile to each 
other constantly, p. 241. 

Stage, analytic, defined p- 249. 

Style, nominal, pp. 264, 266, 565 , as 
Opposed to verbal or fluent one, 
p.539. 


m 

BSdras, pp. 587, 588. 

Suffix, pp. 300, 420. 

Svarlta, ( aooent ) p. 342. 

SvSsa. its formation p. 250f ; ( simple 
breath ) p. 27ft; S. pp. 281, 284, 286. 

Tadbhava words, pp. 360, 387, 388, 496, 
523, 527, 586. 

Taddhlta, pp. 267, 568. 

Tatsama words, pp. 387, 388,499, 502, 
523, 587, 

Tenses, Present, Imperative, eto. 
moods and tense terminations, p. 306f. 

Terminations, p. 256 ; nominal T., its 
different forms, pp. 351, 474, 482f. 

Teutonic languages, pp. 337, 344. 

Teutons ( people ), p. 345. 

ThSne£var, p. 338. 

Turanian, one of the three languages 
of civilised nations, p. 257. 

UdStta ( aocent ) p. 342. 

Upa, the one absolutive termination 
in Marathi, p. 510. 

UsavadSta ( king ), p. 316, 

Vedic language, its chief characteri- 
stic, p. 258f., declension of V. nouns 
ibid; V. Sanskrit now obsolete, 
p. 260f ; obsolete words in V. hymns, 
ibid ; V. studies, p. 269; V. and middle 
Sanskrit, p. 294 ; V. forms , p. 304f.; 
V. syntax, p. 501 ; V. hymns, p. 563 ; 
V. dialects, ibid ; V. period, p. 567 ; 
V. stage, p.570; V. and olaaaioal 
Sanskrit p. 573, 587. 

Vengurla, p. 505. 

Verb, p. 3521.; V. in Apabhrathsa,p.371f.; 
verbal style, p. 264; Verbal forms 
pp. 545, 574. 

Vernaculars, modern V.s. in the pre- 
sent speech, pp. 247, 375 ; their clas- 
sification, p. 375 ; detailed examina- 
tion of V., p. 381f. ; examination 
of V.s into three branchess, p. 389 
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V.a derived from Prakrits, p. 557 ; 
date of modem V.s coming into 
prominence, p. 590; modern V, 
pronunciation, law of accentuation 
p.412f.; oausal roots in V.pp.450,504f; 
Skr. dentals ohanged to oerebrals in 
V.s, p. 450f.; mode of Northern V.s of 
India, p. 469 ; local tendencies exhi- 
bited by the speakers of V.s, p. 472; 
pronouns in V.s, p. 4791.; verbs etc. 
in V-s, pp. 481. 495. 500, 502, 503; 
absolutive in V.s. p. 501f,; causes of 
V.s, p. 512 ; one chief and import- 


ant souroe of the modem case affi- 
xes overlooked by V. philologists ; 
origin of N in V. terminations, pj>32f.; 
ablative terminations in V.s, p. 536 ; 
derivation of »PT in V.s, in : Guja- 
rati, p. 539 ; another way of pos- 
session in V.s, p. 540 ; another de- 
rivation of the V.s, “ ” p. 542 ; 

future tense of V.s, p. 553 ; V.s and 
Prakrits, p. 550 ; peculiarities of 
modem V.r, Sanskrit and Prakrits 
p. 560. 

Visarga, pp. 297, 300, 301. 
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Index of Obsolete Sanskrit Words 


AnirvKha, oelibaoy, p. 263. 

Anvavasarga, allowing one his own 
way, p. 271. 

AnvBje-kf, to strengthen, p. 27J . 

Abhividhi, including, p. 271. 

Abhresa, equitableness, p. 271. 

Asas, and Ebhih, Nominative plural 
and Instrumental terminations gone 
out of use, p. 262. 

Ade£a, command, p. 257. 

Upajana, augment, p. 263. 

TJpadeiBya glByantah, unable to teach, 
p. 263. 

TJpabandha, augment, p. 203. 

UpSje-kr, to strengthen, p. 271. 

Upeksitavya, finding or observing, 

p. 268. 

Utsafljana, throwing up, p. 271. 

Urdhvaiosam Susyati, withers stand- 
ing, p. 271. 

Eapehan, to fulfil one's longing, p. 271. 

Harman, signification, p. 263. 

Oaves, looking for a cow, p. 255. 

Caksas, the reaoh of sight, p. 261. 

Celaknopaih vpsfah ( Namul ), rained 
till the clothes were wet, p. 271. * 

Debit?, a daughter, one that milks 
cows, p, 254. 


NSmakaraqa, a nominal termination, 
p. 263. 

Niravasita, excommunicated, p. 271. 

Nivacane-kf, to be silent, p. 271. 

NivpttisthBna, weak terminations, 
p. 263. 

N aighantuka, subordinate, p. 263. 

Pit?, the father, one who protects, 
p. 254. 

PrthvI, the earth, that which is broad, 
p. 254. 

PratyavasBna. eating, p. 271. 

Bilma, variety, p. 263. 

Brahmapavedarii Bbojayati < Namul ), 
feeds every BrShmapa that he finds, 
p. 271. 

BhSnu, the sun, that which shines, 
p. 254. 

Manohan, to fulfil one’s longing, p.271. 

Yatho, as to, p. 263. 

Lisitsa rBjyena, invested with 
sovereignty, p. 263. 

Brudhi, hear, p. 262, 

Svakarapa, marrying, p. 271, 

Svaposaih puspBti (Namul), supports 
by his own means, p. 271, 
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Index of Mythological words 


Agastya, p. 545. 

Arjuna, p. 503, 533, 533. 

Aioka, ( tree ), p. 378. 

Indra, pp. 255, 569. 

Kadamba, (tree), p.879. 

Kanha, ( Kyspa ), p. 477. 

KSma, ( God of Lore ), pp. 862, 526. 
KSnha, ( Kf^ija ), 535. 

Kftga, pp. 379, 499. 

Kpgpacanda, same as Ky^pa, p. 532. 
Kaikayi, p. 527. 

Gangs, p. 364. 

Gandharvas, p. 532. 

Gajendra, p. 255. 

Gapapati, p, 504. 

Govardhana, p. 535. 

Govlnda, p.499. 

Jtnski, p. 529. 

TretSyuga, p. 544. 

DevakI, p. 533. 

Devadamana, ( God ), p. 379. 

NBga, p. 570. 

NSrada. pp. 486, 542. 

NidSna, p . 570. 

Nirvgpa, p. 878. 

FSrvatl. pp. 489, 494. 

FotanS, p. 533. 

Bibhlpapa, p. 541, 

Bpbaspati, p. 569. 

BndunE, pp. 498, 543. 


Bharata, p. 486. 

BharadvSja, p. 542. 

Mahe£a, p. 487. 

MSdbava, p. 503, 504. 
MSnavendra, pp. 255. 

Muni, p. 490. 

Yo£odS, p. 533. 

RaghunStha, p. 529. 

Raghupati, p. 486. 

Raghuvira, p. 544. 

Rati, ( Goddess of Love ), p. 526. 
R&dbS, p. 489. 

RSma, pp. 486, 529, 530, 542, 545. 
Rukmipi, p. 532. 

Rudra, p. 529. 

Laksml, p. 329. 

Vajra, p. 379. 

Varupa. p. 261. 

Samkara, p. 542. 

Sathbhu, p. 485, 545. 

SSriigadbara, p. 532. 

88 li grama, p. 504. 

Siva, p. 489, 544. 

Sivatlrtha, p. 364. 

Satl, p, 489. 

Sanaka, p. 499. 

Sarasvatl, p. 329. 

Sits, p. 542. 

SudSma, p. 544. 

Hanumat, p. 488. 

Hari, p. 504. 
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Index of Ancient Wbitees and Works 


AJthakatha, commentary by Buddha- 
ghosa on the Dhammapada, p. 276. 

Atharva-PrStisSkhya, p, 283nl; Ath- 
arvaveda, pp. 269, 273. 

AlarhkaravTtti of VSmana, p. 590. 

A?t3dh3yi of PSpini, p. 58 2f. 

Rgveda, the rks in it referred to, I. 1. 
2, 7; 3. 2 ; 25. 12; 71. 9; 82. 2 ; II. 
12. 4 ; VI. 56. 1 ; VII. 86. 3 ; X. 14. 2 ; 
44. 6. pp. 259, 273. 

EkanStha, p. 499. 

Aitareya BrShmapa, references to, 
II. 2, 11 ; III. 9. 23, 26 ; IV. 8 ; V. 14 ; 
VII. 13, 14, 16; VIII. 7. 23, 24, 
pp. 245n, 262, 263 ; A. B., p. 261 ; its 
stylo, P- 264. 

KapSda, p, 275. 

Kanbadade Prabandha, p. 477. 

Kabira, poet and saint, his works his 
Bamalnl and SSkbis, pp. 377, 497, 498, 
509, 516, 532, 541, 543. 

KStantra, p. 320 

Kstyftyana, the grammarian, p. 245; 
bis V&rtikas or notes on PSpini’s 
Bntras, p. 265 ; change in Sanskrit 
after the period elapsed between the 
BrShmapas and YSska borne witness 
to by K.; Patanjali’s discussion of a 
VBrtika in K., p. 267f ; Vedio verbal 
forms become obsolete in his time, 
participles occupying their place, 
pp. 270, 271 ; K. lived when Sanskrit 
arrived at the classical stage, pp.273; 
574 ; Fatafijali'e work does not indi- 
cate a different stage in the growth 
of the language from that of K., 
pp. 274 ; K., p, 577 ; difference of opi- 


nion between K. and Pftafijali, 
pp. 579, 580 ; his date first quarter of 
the 4th century same as that of 
Nandas, pp. 588, 589. 

KslidUsa, the Betubandha, a poem 
attributed to him but written by one 
Pravarasena, p. 321 ; speeches in tbe 
Apabhraihia dialect composed by K. 
in IV aot of his Vikramorvaiiya, 
p. 590. 

KEvyadohaua by TulasldSsa, p. 5171 

KSvyaprak&£a by Mammafa, its Pra- 
krit verseB, p. 321. 

KSvySdarsa by Daprjin. P- 590. 

Kramadiivara, his Grammar in Biblio- 
theca Indioa, pp. 247, 362; extract 
from his ;work quoted by Lassen, 
pp. 367nl, 368, 369, 48Qn, 521. 

GadSdhara Bha^aoSrya, the great 
NaiyBylka, his style and mode, 
p. 275. 

GSthSs, writers of these knew the 
spoken language or Pali, p. 318f. 

GupSiJhya, the traditional author of 
BfhatkathS, p. 328. 

Gotama, a Naiyljika, his NySyasHtraa, 
pp. 265, 275. 

GovardhananBtbaji. the story oi the 
Manifestation of, in Braj, p. 379f. 

Gautjavadhakavya fay VakpatirSjft, 
pp. 321, 323n ; a passage from G. 
pp. 328f., 329, 500. 

Caijfja, his Prakrit Grammar not older 
than Hemacandra's, p. 322n3 ( con- 
tinued oo pp. 323-327 ). 

Csnda, the earliest Hindi poet, pp.494, 
498, 537, 590. 

Chandas ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 
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JabmasftkhT, a work in the Panjabi, . 

p. 379. 1 

Jfianeivara, author of JfiSneivari and 
several other works, pp. 2Mf„ 931. 

JBBneivarl, a commentary in Marathi 
on the Bhagavadglta by JflSneivara, 
referred to, I. 8, 48 , 49, 118, 141, 171, 
176,813,885; II. 10, 87; III. 162; 
V. 147 ; IX. 1 ; XIII. 197, 200, 214, 
844, 880, 347 ; XVIII. 1147, pp . 477, 
488, 488, 489, 400, 491, 499, 503, 532, 
533, 535. 

TulutidSsa, Hindi poet, author of RSmS- 
yapa and other works written in the 
Purbi dialect, passages from hie 
RBmSyapa quoted to illustrate the 
uses of the forms in the Verna- 
culars, pp, 376, 377, 485, 488, 489, 493, 
494, 497, 498, 504, 505, 509, 526, 527, 
589, 530, 540, 541, 542, 544, 545. 

Talttirlya BrShmaijs, 1. 1. 5, II. 7 18, 
p. 245n;T. Barfihits ( Black Yajur- 
veda ), II. 4. 1, II. 5. 2, p. 245n. 

Trivikrama, grammarian, author of 
PrSkrtasUtravrtti which gives gram- 
mar of six Prakrit dialects, pp. 381, 
327, 368- 

Dapdin, author of KSvy&darsa, he 
speaks of the MahSrSsfri as the pre- 
eminent Prakrit, pp. 320n, 321; men- 
tion of Bphatkaths written in the 
Paiitoi in his KSvySdar&a, p, 388 ; 
mention of the Apabhraifasa in his 
work, p. 590. 

Dadamnkhavadha ( poem ), its author- 
ship doubtful, oomposed by Kalidasa 
or Pravarasena, p, 321. 

Dhammapada, p. 2761 

DhatupSfhft, list of roots by PSpini, 
p. 261, 

Nala-Damayantl, work by Mansukba- 
ram, p. 378, 

NSgojibhoMa, NaiySyika, p. 275. 

Jligama ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 


PaCoopSkltySna, story of Htrapyaka, 
p. 477. 

Patafijall, the great grammarian, 
author of MahEbh5§ya on KStyS- 
yana's VSrtikas or notes on P8pini’a 
Sdtras, p. 245 ; the language of his 
work, p. 2«S ; his language different 
from that of Papini, p. 870 : his com- 
ment on the discussion of a Var- 
tika of Katyayana, p. 271 ; he says 
in his Mah5bh8sya; though the 
Vedas were and are committed to 
memory, the literary incalculable 
number of case forms, verbal forms, 
Taddhitas, Krdantas impossible to 
oommit to memory in the absence of 
any general rules laid down by 
grammarians, pp. 569, 573 ; Sanskrit 
not the only language spoken In 
times of KatySy&na and P. ; several 
passages in bis MahBbhEsya con- 
tain allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sanskrit, p, 577 ; 
his interpretation of the Sutra £^ 13 % 
( I- HI. 1 ), p. 579 ; corruptions 
of forms were used in his time bnt 
not by Vistas ( educated people ), 
p. 581 ; corrupt language, composed 
of oorreot and inoorreet words men- 
tioned by him, must have been the 
vernacular of other olasses, p. 583 ; 
his date 2nd oentury B. O., p. 588; 
his highest respect for Papini'a 
grammar, p. 586. 

PBpini, the great grammarian, p. 245 ; 
BrShmanas are the best represen- 
tatives extant of the verbal portion 
of that language of which P&pini 
wrote grammar ; probably the spoken 
language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar, p. 263; verbal 
forms in general in his time, pp. 264 ; 
2<0; fluent or verbal style of speeeh 
( BhBss ) was in use in his time, 
ibid ; his Sanskrit more ancient than 
that of KSty&yana, p. 871 ; F. 
though not infallible still not an 
indifferent grammarian, p. 878 ; fe. 
language of his tine, p.273; he gives 
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in his grammar a good many rules 
applicable exclusively to the dialect 
of the Vedas, the synonymns used for 
the latter being Chandas, Nigama, 
Mantra and BrBhmttpa, p. 572 ; 
BhSsS or the ordinary Sanskrit, 
distinguished from the dialect of the 
Vedas, must be the language used in 
his time ; BhSsS, a proper name, but 
in later Sanskrit it aoquired a 
generio signification and meant 
language generally ; P. refers cer- 
tain points to popular usages, e. g. 
the names of countries are conven- 
tional, no grammatical analysis be 
given of them, it being fictitious, 
p. 573 ; change in the language 
between the times of P. and KBtyS- 
yana, p. 574 ; his age about 8th 
century B. C., p.589 ; references to 
his sHtras, 1. 1, 36 ; 3, 1 ; III. 2. 171 ; 4. 
9. 10, 11. 12. 14 ; IV. 1. 49 ; V. 2. 96, 
98, 99 ; 3. 73, 74, 75. 76, 77, 85. 86, 87, 
96,97; 4.4; VI. 3. 109 ; VII. 1. 10, 
39, 41, 46, 50 ; VIII. 2. 8, pp. 258, 
259. 272, 420, 500, 579. 581 ; P., pp. 262, 
263, 267, 271, 272, 273, 274, 302, 312, 
320, 420.564, 567, 568, 574, 575, 577, 
581, 588, 589. 

PurSpas, p. 576. 

Frabodbaoandrodaya ( drama ) in- 
stances of the use of the Ardha- 
mSgadhl, p. 327. 

Pravarasena, Setubandha, poem attri- 
buted to KSlidBsa but written by P. ; 
Bfipa says about him in his Harsa- 
oarita, “ his ( P.’s ) fame reached 
the other side of the ocean by means 
of Setu ", p. 321. 

PrBkrtasntravftti, grammar of six 
dialects by Trivikrama, p. 321. 

PrStUskhyas, V&jas&neyi-P. in Indi- 
tche Studien, volume V, p. 145 ; and 
Atharva-P. edited by Whitney, 
1. 87, p. £88nl ; vowel sound ex- 
plained in P.s, p. 289n ; 3 j in ^ 8 nd 
stf la rapidly pronounoed and the 
temporal value assigned to it is half 


a MEtrB in P.s while in Prakrit, 
transformation it is one MStrtt, 
p. 330. 

PremasKgara, in Hindi, p. 379. 

PremBnand, his BudBmEnuih Oaritra, 
pp. 540, 544. 

BSpa ( poet ), he highly praises the 
author of Setubandha in his Harga- 
oarita, p. 321. 

BBhvjroya, its twenty-one varieties, 
p. 269. 

Buddhaghosa, his commentary (Aftha- 
kathB) on the Dhammapada written 
in 5th oentury A. D. f p. 276. 

Beharllal, his work 8atasai and com- 
mentaries on his works in the Bra], 
pp. 376, 377, 489, 504, 509. 

BrShmapa ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 

Bhag&vati, a Jain religious work iu 
Prakrit, p. 247. 

BhHgavata, X Book ( Hindi ), p. 377, 

Mantra ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 

MansukharBma, his work Nala-Dama- 
yantl, p. 378. 

MahSbhSrata ( by Veda-VyBsa ,) 
p. 392n. 

MahabhSsya, passages in M. contain- 
ing allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of 8k., p. 577 ; 
passages from M. referred to, 
pp. 584, 588 ; author of M. says, it is 
the duty of BrShmapa to study 
Vedas with their Angas ( or illus- 
trative SSstras ) grammar being the 
ohief of them, p. 539. 

MSlati-MSdhava, pp. 507, 540. 

MudrBrBkfasa, p. 325. 

Mfcchakatika, pp. 308, 326 327. 

Moropant, Marathi poet, p. 552. 

Yajurveda, (White); its MSdhyaA- 
dina Reoension, practice for reading 
invariably 1? for T,, p, 458, 
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YSska, be lays down correct principles 
of the derivation of words, p, 245 ; 
his language more anoient than that 
of the rest of the non-Vedio litera- 
ture ; arobaic words and expres- 
sions in his Ntrukta, p. 363 ; after 
his time Sanskrit underwent a pecu- 
liar change, ibid ; style in his time, 
p. 264 ; change that oame over 
Sanskrit after the period that 
elapsed between the BrShmapas 
and YSska, pp. 267 ; Y., p, 27 L, 273, 
312 ; he refers in his Nirukta to the 
Vedic dialect and another called 
BhBsS, p. 572; his Sanskrit oalled 
Middle Sanskrit, p.574 ; YSska lived 
a short time before PSpini, p. 589. 

Bukroipi-Svayatbvara, pp. 499, 533. 

Laksmidhara, his work on grammar 
mentions six dialects, pp. 321, 327. 

LalitavistSra or life of Buddha, p. 317f. 

Vararuoi, his PrSkptalaksaTja, one of 
the six treatises on Prakrit grammar 
p. 319 ; he derives flaurasem from 
Sanskrit, p. 320 . re. the oldness of his 
Prakrit, p.325n; V. indistinot in seve- 
ral oases ; his rules misunderstood by 
all writers; he is incomplete, p. 345n2; 
V., p. 347 ; pronouns in V., p. 350, 352; 
verbal forms in V., p. 354 ; Apabh- 
ram£a not mentioned by V„ p. 362 ; 

V., p. 469; he gives the termination 

/ 

3>QT, P. 501 ; the Saurasenl Abso- 
lute ternination according to Y. 
f3T, p. 510 ; V., p. 560. 

Vallabha, his works in the Braj, p. 376. 

VSjasneyi-Prati4akhya, p. 288nl. 

VRtsySyana, his BhSsya on Gotama’s 
NySya SCtra, pp. 265, 275. 

VSmana, author of Alamkaravrtti, 
p. 590. 

Vikraraorvasi, Prakrit speeches of the 
king, in the IV act of V., are in Apa- 
bhramsa dialeot, pp. 362, 420, 590. 

VUvanStha, be attributes DSksipStyS 
to gamblers in his SShityadarpapa, 
p. 3?7, 


VepIsaAhSra, p. 325. 

Vedas, pp. 567, 569, 570, 572, 573, 589. 

SazhkarSoSrya, his BhSsya presents 
philosophical style in middle stage, 

( p. 266. 

Satapatha BrShmapa, I. 4.1. 10, p. 262; 
its style, p. 264. 

SabarasvSmin, bis BhSgya on Jaimini's 
Sutras, p. 265f. 

SSkuntala, use of%?^in, p. 294 ; Present 
used for Imperative mood, illustrated 
from, p. 308, 

SSrngadhara, his Paddhati, p. 321. 

Sai}bh3sScandrikS by Oandra, p. 321. 

SSmaladSsa ( author ), p. 541. 

SSmaveda, p. 269. 

SShityadarpana, author of 8. assigns 
several dialeots to several olasses of 
people, e. g. MSgadhl to the atten- 
dants in the royal seraglio, Ardha* 
mSgadhi to footmen, royal children, 
and merchants, PrSoyS to the Vidtt- 
saka and others, Avantiki to shar- 
pers, warriors, and olever men of 
the world. DSksinStyS to gamblers, 
ftakSri to Sak&ras, Sakas, and others, 
BshlikB to celestial persons, DrSvicJI 
to Dravidas and others, Abhirl to 
cowherds, C3p4 5 likl to outcastes, 
Abhirl and SSbarl, also to those who 
live by selling wood and leaves, and 
PaisSci to dealers in oh&rooal, and 
Saurasenl to hand-maids, pp. 323, 
324, 326, 327nl. 

SHradSsa, his works, distinction bet- 
ween the idioms of S, and Tulasl- 
dasa, p. 376. 

SnrasSgara, pp. 535, 536. 

Setubandha, attributed to KSlidSsa, 
but written by Pravarasena, p. 321. 

SvargSrohapa by Sundarbha^a, p. 517. 

Har?acarita, author of Setubandha 
praised by BSpa in H., p. 321. 

H5l a, author of SaptasatT, a collection 
of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, pp. 247, 3?1. 
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Hemacandra, a Jain scholar of Guja- 
rat lived in 18th oentury ; his Pra- 
krit grammar edited by Dr. Pisohel, 
p. Ml; alto author of a Sosa of the 
Deft words ( DeftnSmamSlS ), p. 320 ; 
gives grammar of two more dialeots, 
the CMtkS-Pai&oi, and the Apabh- 
raibsa, p. 381 ; he identifies the Ar- 
dhamSgadhi with the Principal Pra- 
krit, p, 322 ; H. quoted in connection 
with the specific grounds one oan 
find in Prof. Weber’s book in support 
of the assertion of that the Jain 
dialect ocoupies a middle position, 


p. 328n3 ( oontinued on pp. 383-317 ) ; 
he illustrates rules about the MBga- 
dhi from speeches of low characters 
in SBkuntala, MudrBrBksata and 
VeqlsaihhSra, P. 323; Prakrit dia- 
leots mentioned to be six bp H., 
p. 327 ; H. followed by autho? In all 
his observations on the Prakrits, 
pp. 345 and nt, 350, 352, 354, 356, 337; 
words from his Koia of Defiya words 
given, p. 360 ; biB grammar of Ape- 
bhraihta, pp. 362, 363, 368, 372, 421, 
438, 441, 443, 469, 480n, 500, 606. 528. 
529, 534, 539, 540, 560. 
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Aofreeht, Professor, his view re. the 
origin of Prakrits and Sanskrit, 
p- 569. 

Beames, Mr., his comparative gram- 
mar of the modern Aryan languages, 
pp. 247, 391n, 480n; his erroneous 
view re. the forms of Future, P. 494 ; 
onVernaoular causal terminations, 
p. 508n ; his wrong derivation of 
etc., p. 527 ; on case ter- 
minations, pp. 532, 534, 537 ; B. and 
Dr. Hoernle on the suffix p. 541 ; 

B. and Dr. Trumph, their wrong ana- 
logy between ^and Latin bo, p. 554 ; 
bis argument against Prakrit that 
none of the Prakrits was ever a 
spoken dialeot, p. 560 ; in his Intro- 
duction to Comparative Grammar, 
he speaks of Prakrits as spoken 
languages but the same view modi- 
fied later, pp. 562, 563 ; his view- 
Prakrits arose by natural develop- 
ment, while Sanskrit was created 
by Brahmans and principally by 
PSplni,— criticised, pp. 567, 568, 569. 


Benfey, Professor, p. 267. 

BUhler, Dr., and the work of Sphsit- 
katha of GupBdbya, p. 328, 

Burnouf, M., French Scholar, hisesswy 
on the derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit, p. 246. 

Caldwell, Dr., traces the origin of the 
termination to the Dravidian f, 
p. 526. 

Childers, Professor, his Pali Dictionary , 
p. 246 ; extraot from his Pal 
Dictionary re. the relations between 
Sanskrit and Pali, pp. 570, 571 ; 
npft corruption of iff found in bis 
Dictionary, p. 581 ; his opinion— no 
De^ya or non- Ary an words in Pali, 
p. 588. 

Clough, an original treatise on the 
Pali by, p, 246. 

Colebrooke, bis essays, p. 246, 

Cowell, Dr., his edition of PrSkpta- 
praksla by Vararooi, p. 247. 

Cunningham, General, fifth version of 
Anoka’s ediots at Khalsi, discovered 
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by, , p. 313 ; Buddhist Inscriptions at 
MatburS discovered by, p. 316. 

D'Alwla, Mr., hi* work on the Pali, 
p. #47. 

Dickens, fail false analogies such as 
* I knowed, * * you was ' etc. seen in | 
hie novels, p. *54. I 

SUis, Mr., his prefaoe to Campbell's 
Grammar of the Telugu Language, 
p. 345. 

Fausbdll, a Danish scholar, his edition 
of the Fall text, p. 246. 

Goldstucker, on the archaic charaoter 
of the language existing in Fapini's 
time, p. J71n; his observations help 
to decide the date of F&pini as being 
about the 8th century B. C., p« 589. 
Grierson, his Linguistic Survey of 
India, p- 247n3. 

HOernle. his essays on some points in 
vernacular philology appeared in 
the Journal of Bengal Asiatic So- 
ciety, p. *47 ; his Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Qaudisn languages, 
p. J47n3 ; in the introduction to his 
edition of Cape's PrSkFtalak?apa he 
makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of 
which is given in that book, is more 
anoient then the Prakrit of Vara- 
ruoi and Hemacandra ; bis views re. 
the ohanging, preserving and drop- 
ping of oertain vowels and conso- 
nants in the "older Prakrit " of 
C&v4 a refuted and conclusion arriv- 
ed at that the Prakrit ofCapda was 
not older than that of Hemuoandra 
and Yararuci, p. 3*2*3 ( continued 
on pp. 323, 3*4, 3*6, 3*6, 3*7 ) ; traces 
infinitives in vernaculars to Sanskrit 
Potential participles in y=ffa, p.50*; 


On the derivation ef the 

frets Sanskrit part participle f?r, 

p. 341. 

Kellogg, bis Hindi Grammar, p. S47n3. 

Lassen, Professor, a German scholar, 
his essay on the derivation of the 
language from Sanskrit; also his 
work entitled Institutional Linguae 
Pracraticae based upon the gramma- 
tical works of native writers and 
upon Prakrit passages oocurring in 
Sanskrit dramatic plays, p. 246; he 
points out insiances of the us* of 
the ArdhamSgadhi in the Prabodha- 
oandrodaya, p. 326 ; he thinks DSk- 
fipEtyS and Avantiki arc the lan- 
guages In the mouths of a gambler 
and a keeper of gambling house, 
named Mathura, respectively in 
Mpoobakatika, p. 327nl ; on grammar 
of Prakrits, p. 346nl ; on terminations 
in Prakrits, p. 354nl ; on the deri- 
vation of verbal forms in Prakrit, 
p. 855nl and n2 ; on declension in 
the Apabbrariisa ; his extract from 
Kramadisvara, pp. 367 and 367nl, 
368, 369, 371; on personal pronouns 
in the Vernaculars, p. 480nl ; on ver- 
bal forms in the Vernaculars, p. 490 ; 
onoase termination in Vernaculars, 
p. 537. 

Locke, English Philosopher, on accu- 
rate pronunciation, p. *61. 

Max Muller, Professor, his opinion 
about Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, eto. 
pp. 566, 570. 

Muir, Dr., his valuable work " Sanskrit 
Texts ” in five volumes second of 
which devoted to Prakrit philology, 
p. 247. 

Pisohel, Dr., his edition of Heraa- 
candra’s Prakrit Grammar and h» 
elaborate contribution to the Grun* 
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Mm der Arisohen Philologie, 
p. 847nl ; instrumental in tneh ns 
gftor mentioned by him, p. 535 ; be 
corroborates the view of Mr. Beames 
that none of the Prakrits were ever 
Bpoken languages, p. 560. 

Benart, M., XacoEyana's Native Gram- 
mar edited by him, p. 296nl, 

Slaok, Major, history of Rfii Diaoo in 
his Grammar, p. 378. 

Trump, Dr., his Grammar of the 
Sindhi language, pp. 247, 490 ; his 
derivations of Vernacular termina- 
tions, pp. 5<6, 527, 540, 550, 554, 

Tumour, his edition of the Pali text, 
p. 246. 

Vrajalal, a Gujarati Pandit, his little 
tract on the History of Gujarati, 
p. 247 ; he mentions a work named 


MufijarSta, written in tha Apabhr- 
aihfa, p. 363. 

Weber, Professor, bis elaborate ana- 
lysis of the language and contents 
of a Jaina religious work in. Prakrit 
entitled the Bhagavatl, and of the 
language of a collection of Prakrit 
songs by HSia, together with an 
edition and translation of the work 
named Saptasatl, pp. 247, 321, 322 ; 
his view re. the Jaina dialeot, 
p. S22n3; his opinion re. the for- 
mation of Sanskrit and Prakrits, 
pp. 562f, 567. 

Whitney W. D., reference to his edi- 
tion of Atharva-PrStisSkhya, p. 288nl 

Wilson H. H., Professor, his Hindu 
Theatre, p. 246 ; his views re. Pra- 
krit, p. 559f, his view— Prakrits 
not spoken dialects but artificial 
adaptations, p, 561. 
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st near : st^r, st%, p. 248f. 
s% Pr. for sts. P- 343. 

Pali, p. 309. 

3f%?H H., Pr. tTSKfSSt, p. 411. 
snrr M. 3TWT a De^rya word,p.360 
at y ar n Pali for WHWHT , p. 283. 

Skr., p. 327nl. 
si%, G. st%, pp. 468, 469. 
w*Ptr H., st%, p . 470. 
amPr. for stew, p. 341. 

WlR'l , sw, p. 425. 
amr Pali for 3«r, p. 283. 
stwdl for Starr:, p. 298. 
at fin Pali for st%, pp. 283, 347. 
3t%T$ &o. ( Apabhr. ), p. 368. 
st%t% loo. sing., p. 346. 
si%IWI or Htgotl for amf), p. 346. 
3T%prr, st%t% Pali for 3tjm : , srjrr, 
p. 298. 

atfftfWI Jgr, p. 296. 

3t%mr and st fft t fwt -% p. 298. 
»n%, pp. 298, 347. 

st%T or %lf%, pp. 298, 304 ; st% 
for stw M., p. 409; e srk*r, p. 387. 
Stir, G. after, p. 467. 

st»NT«f, a Desya word, M. stTWTET, 
p. 360. 

snFtr, in ^tar M., pp. 406, 439. 
ajtf Pr. for fftfr, p. 341. 

3ty%7 s t w r fts tre, p. 368. 

3tyv: or for stew, pp. 424, 463. 
sW%r: H., STfTW, p. 432. 
swrttr Pr., stnm, p. 447. 
swy Pali, p. 330. 


3W3TT ( Pali ) for wwg , p. 282. 
3tNg%r ( Pali ) for stmrf, p. 279. 
3T%T Prakrit for stmrf, p. 334. 

3T3T of atstf from sw Skr., p. 383. 
atas r at G. from tsrto, Skr. or 
Pr., p. 399. 

31551 Pali for 3rar, p. 283. 
srarrr, G., Skr. stgiftm, p. 440. 
st£ Pali for 3W, p. 282. 

3tgr ( like Stnff ) or stgite Pali, 
pp. 301, 304, 305. 

3trsmr, str^rw, pp , 423, 429. 

SOT or RBr Pr. for ^WT, p. 330. 
sttrar Pr. for sftw, p. 332. 

SOT and 3HR Pali for stOTW, p.299. 
smtef-% Pali, p. 299. 

3OTT, smtet &c. Pali. p. 299. 
smr Pali for stnwr, pp. 283, 388. 
3TTOT Pali for sn%, p. 305. 

3TftnS, Pr. 3T*£,~ M. smnr, p. 575. 
sw in M., pp. 406, 577. 

3tj Pali, p. 302. 

3TW? Pali for 3iri%, p. 283. 
sw, M. 3tT3t, p. 463. 
swiPl Ski., p. 539. 

3W[T Pali for STWT, p. 283. 

3WSf “ half dead ”, p. 427. 
ste from stw, p. 382. 
steftst - , ara%$r%:), H. p. 432. 

3%nrr ( Saura. ) for sOTPSl, p, 343. 
stW Skr., p. 500. 

sf^T H. or sf%TT, Skr. srtwiT, 
pp. 429, 430. 
swvt, Pali, p. 311. 


SWTT, 3tTftT(?), p. 425. 
77 [ R. G. BhandSrkai’s works, Vol. IV.] 
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aiw fo* ( Pali ), p. 279. 
amnr for ana* ( Apabhr. ), p. 365. 
ara rc n . Skr., p. 282. 
ajwr Pali for a W, p. 283. 
aawrsjw; Pali for aruim g, p, 283. 
a rr**nsf from an#*, p. 507. 
ams* Pali for a^g*, p. 279. 
atfirossr Pali for arfiriRg, p. 332. 
anars****;, M. mr, p. 428. 
ananwr, M. B. fSwr, p. 428. 
anr, M. anur*, amnar, anm#, p.467. 
amgf, anrffcr, Pr. 3 row, p. 333. 
angJTT, araj? &c. Pali, p. 302. 
st*, aigoit, aniflf &c. p. 350. 

3i*s Pali for *5*, p. 279. 

g* 5 T# Pali, p. 303. 

3fl% Pali for arf#r, p. 279. 
an%, 3P%f|, 3P%* Pali, pp.303,304. 
■m, 3#* &c. Pali, p. 302. 
ap* for arm Pali, pp. 279, 286. 
ST«r MagadhI for aw, p. 344. 
3paT3* Saur. for arrfcj*, p. 510. 

3T? from 3PR Skr., p. 383. 
apwg, M. T5T*, p. 428, 
srrinr, M. *K, pp. 454, 467. 

3Rf Pali for arj, pp. 285 , 317. 

3rfor Pali for arrtf or anJ, p. 285. 
3W, 3WT, 3TR, p. 25lf ; G. 3TPT [j ], 
p. 461. 

fl s ray Pr. 3RW, p. 342. 

3T%3T Pr. for ai#g?, p. 341. 
argft, ar^T, Pali, p, 309. 
ara#r, M. 3**, p. 360. 
aw***, M. p. 442. 
awrcRT, M. arx*, p. 439. 
sr* Pali for arar, p. 283. 

3R*R Pali for arranr, p. 283. 
arm* Pali for air**, p. 283. 
ar»g:, Pali, p. 309. 
anj* or anj^ Apabhr., p. 371. 

3T§5 for Pali, p, 314. 

STftf# Pali, p. 309. 


3TT of STTOT, M. 37TOT, p. 430. 
aTT a r fi* or an#* for Pr. an**. 

pp. 333, 359. 
any or an#, p. 404. 
artf* B., p. 498. 

3TT3T, ■aiid, aTTT, p. 404. 
ari* H. G. arf§r, p. 415, 

3TRT^I saying, p. 436. 

3TT#T H. a#T, p. 448. 

3TTWH H. p. 467. 

arm of an# from am 8kr., p. 884. 
arm M. arf&, p. 414. 
arinsfr, a ryf &»r , p. 426. 

v* 

an***, M. arfcwul, p. 442. 

3TTST from Skr. aw, p. 381. 

3*3T*tT B. of today, p. 543. 

3rrarg; from t*tt, p. 393. 
an*^T^ Mag. for an*^, p. 344. 
an# from 3rrat Skr., p. 385. 
an«m#r for ai^nm?:, p. 421. , 

anunwfi, ar m mma , Skr. aTTjrnroift, 
pp. 580, 581. 

armr* Pr. for arran*, o. 342. 
an* M. ap*:, p. 545. 

3*?** M., p. 538. 

anfR* Skr. for Pali arw, p. 304 ; 
3Rnsr Pr., p, 347 ; M. armor, 
p. 464 ; arwr, p. 471. 

3TTrRT and am**T, am, am*, p. 299. 
arm from arj Skr., p. 382. 
arnmr from an?**, p. 386 ; arm* 
3TT*n*, p. 454. 

arm*Wg B. of your honour, p.543* 
ansi or 3rm# M., p. 500. 
arft* Pr. for armftr, p. 333. 

3TT* foi T M.,p. 499. 
an* B., arfwr M. t p. 422. 
an**S?,art*at, pp. 416, 442. 
an*5?r myrobalons, p. 443. 
anfJr from a**# or gn* Skr., p.385. 
an#* Pr. for 3rnfhr, p, 342. 
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am* from mm; , p. 886. 
amrom, M. artmn, p. 417 , Pr., 
p. 475. 

arneftF, p. 427. 

3^tm-3Tf*«rTM.oblique3rt«!im,p.513f. 
*h»Wt, p, 418, 

aim of amnr from amtlT Skr., p.384; 
ami, p. 498. 

anroff H„ oommand, p. 474. 
aim or airaj* Pali, p. 301. 
amhx, srnnft Apabhr., p. 370. 
anr M., anm, p. 430. 

WK from am Skr., p. 385. 

3lTifPr., becoming 31® or a*®, p.385- 
anfcg M. ami and M. 3*$, p. 468. 

, wflmi ff® eto., p. J22nl. 
wrar M. p. 498. 

aim Vern. G. Causal p. 505. 
aim from ampr, p. 382. 
atfrat or arfmrf, p. 418. 

artfta, p. 424, 
ammf, p. 387. 

amr of arrftmr from amrmr, p, 385. 
»n%, p. 483. 

13551, rpe, p . 425. 

TOUT Pali for fcrar, p. 290, 

TO p. 469. 

I®. M. 3T3, p. 445 ; P. TO, Pr. 

TO or TO. PP- 468, 469. 

Ifra Pr. for anprr. PP. 335, 340. 
fWT to wish, p. 295. 

F*m* Pali for Skr., p. 304, 
TOff. P- 294. 

FW* Pali, p. 311. 

F3 of firm from frrm Skr., p. 384. 
fmrPr., p.358. 

TOfoi Skr.,p. 539. 

Ffaf Pali for p. ‘<>30. 

F'F Pr., p. 571. 


%rm Pali, p. 304. 
rftmr Pr., p. 349. 

F*. ff*rn, etc. Pali, p. 302. 
pfr, fat, f* etc., p. 350. 

F* 5 ft for aif*&K T, p. 410, 
iprm Vedio, p. 312. 

im, #*arr; p. 388. 

FF from qx Skr., p. 383. 

fnj for anmmc, p. 408, 
tmr, FWST, P- 471. 

Fl% for p. 339. 

3®T for 7?KT Pali, p. 279. 

;jXW3T or 3mnar Pr. 7?®ra,p. 341. 
3®® or sftxm from p. 397. 

TOTEXt, 3X413, p. 436. 

H. for ai^T, p. 411. 

3“03 P. for p. 410. 

3|T, P- 360. 

TWIX P. utterance, p. 426. 

3Wt Pali, p. 311. 

for F®, PP- 292, 339. 

3*tt 5IT P. "light” p. 426. 

735 Pali, p. 330. 

7*T for 3^3. p. 408. 

9T3WF, p, 361. 

Skr., 33T3F M., p. 256. 

3 f 3 X> Skr. H. fBFT, p. 428. 

T 5 R Pali for 3VR, p. 286. 

37 of stem from TXSgT Skr., 
p. 385. 

33$ p. 426. 

33511, p. 425. 

33TXT, H., p. 447. 

3 f* from 3JX* Skr., p. 386. 

Tf* 7 , M. H. G., p. 3 0. 

Tjmfwiam, for 3trmf*mT, p. 421. 
3 Uf, Pali for WT, p. 279. 

3flXlf*, p- 346. 
tff'OTO, p. 425. 
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3?TO of NTTOfr, M. G. PP, 463,481. 
M. afa%*r, pp. 445, 465. 

H. i^r, p. 428. 
sv ag TO TO, M. toW , p. 460. 

TOm, p. 580. 

T%r, Pali NfNWT, p. 316. 

TOWN, M. OTlif, p. 442. 

M. 32®t, p. 466. 

3t«T, M. ton, p. 464. 

3#* for Skr. Nsjw, p. 411. 
grq^r, TOW Skr., pp. 424, 425, 426. 
4TO4, to be produced, p. 426. 
TO'TWT, p. 425. 

Pali, p. 31 7. 

TOf?, M. *T, p. 428. 

3TOy , M. sitaSW, p. 468. 

TOftST, M. pp. 401, 428, 441. 

for iter, Pr. pp. 401, 496. 
TOftTO, H. %NT, p. 428. 

TOrorfa, Skr., p. 308. 

TOW, M. H. TOtf$ Skr., pp.413,450. 
tot w i v , M. <ttwt, p. 428. 

TOTOTW as TO^W Pali, p. 281. 
NN5N, TO^N, p. 424 ; M. 3TOt, TO[- 
An 8k. p. 452. 

Pali for 3^»l, p. 281. 

TON Pali for tojA p. 281 ; tow, 
TOf etc. p. 351. 

TOf*?f, 3TOJ& p. 500. 
TO%TMagadhlforTOf%TO,p. 344. 
T<*f|i>Tr,3sf5l<T, p. 361. 

TOflf for TO'TO. p. 333. 

TOR M. TON in TO4I66I , p. 462. 

TOSt P. p. 477. 
TOrrw,TOjpw Skr. pp. 424,425. 

TOT Pali for TOi p. 292. 

3» or 3> a louse TOT Skr. p. 524 
’jjHj NNTW , p. 395. 

3TsA, TOT Pali, p.281* TOT M., p.464. 
3W M. for TO> PP- 410, 415. 


3TTOT, TOTOT, p, 446. 

3TS5rT, p. 446. 

yr$T M. ?TW, p. 465. 

^ in TO M., p. 391. 

for TO. % or TO? P- 289! 

ItfT for ?%, W or ffA, p. 289. 

tr of TO from TO; P- 386. 

TOTTTO Pr. for TOTO5T, p. 335. 

TO for p. 326n3. 

TOVFT, p. 571. 

H. P. TOT, TOST, p. 428. 
TOTTOT M. smr, p. 439. 
cnr or TOT Pr. for TO, p. 331. 

TOTfTO for TOlffcr Pali., p. 314. 

TOI Pr. for 3W, p. 340. 

1 M. from TON Ski., p. 528 
1 TO for TO, P- 334. 

«IT$ or ifffr Pali, p. 302. 

TOg Pali, p. 308. 
ch?n Pr. for fror, p. 333 . 
cpTf from #TO Skr. p, 382. 

TOt Sf^t Mag. TO STO, p. 352. 

TO Mag. TO TON--, p. 419. 

^ from fTOT, pp. 382, 385. 

3Tfaj6t from 3T%, p. 393. 

3TTNTW Pali for WTORT, p. 289. 
3TW for 3T^f& Skr., p. 412. 
art? Pali for NN, p. 291. 

3ltTO end, from NTO*. p. 397. 

OTTO Pali for NTON, p. 286. 
sgftrar for WINN, p. 401. 

Pali for srofiTT, p. 286. 

Pali for wwrtl, p. 289. 
wiror M. for p. 410. 

3Th% Pr. for spfalft p. 339, 
wfr in artTOT G., p. 397. 
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for 3^|f,,p. 893. I 

atg* T for 3T*S5«W?, p. 401. 

#*ft dial, p. 397. 
aSter Pr. mrm, p. 465. 
atn for sra w rar, p. 401. 
armrPr. for atar. p. 331. 
sftmart t Pali for swgwlt, p. 291. 


aft from sn Skr., p. 384. 
aft*iT*: son of p. 573. 
afta^ffta for 3fl*fa«rf%aPali, p.285 
aftr from SPIT Skr., p. 385. 
a tyfag for ai l g/fta Pali, p. 285. 

asm Pr. for aam, p. 335. 
a# Pr. for aft, p. 335. 
asma Pr. for sfoa, PP- 330, 358 
a$r Skr. armpit M. am, p. 527. 
^sOT, "a, M. am*, ]ip, 437, 445, 446. 
ass r a T Pali for amar, p. 332. 
aswrfir-^ Pali a»«TV, assira, 
p. 300. 

as a ra , assn** Pali, p. 300. 
a? Pali for an, pp. 286, 288. 
asaa, aaai Pr., p. 417 ; M. at, 
p. 435. 

ait Skr. M. w, p. 435. 

aj Skr. M. a*TK, p. 435. 

ajf from £*, p. 507. 

aaa from afifcr, aitm, pp. 399,453. 

a?3t for at, p. 418. 

ast G. for at, p. 418, 

afa for aja.'p. 411. 

a®a M. atsr.atr &c. am, p. 438. 

aura Pr. ana, p. 331. 

aufw Pr. for afur, p. 342. 

ansa; M. arar, p. 417. 

ana Tadbhara, p. 360. 

at for aim, p. 326n3. 


and other words 

a ant ar M. asitt, p. 449.’- 
adfft Pali for auvlft, p. 289. 
a^gad Skr, M„ pp. 251, 475. 
a*tt Skr. %tf or antf, p. 523. 
a*r, amr H. ( p, 449, 

; a^sa in % M., p- 406. 
amts, amtm, p. 361. 
awft, anm, *am, p. 471. 
a * fl;a r for a“rtr or a*tt M., p.403. 
aara; Skr. M. a*W pp. 435, 437. 
afNi for H. p. 401. 
a* H. P. aft p. 413. 
a% for arm Apabhr, p. 365. 
amr for aaar, p. 334. 
aum for awm, p. 343. 
amr Tatsama, pp. 360; an® M, 
pp. 442, 443. 

a*T5$f piuTal, Apabhr, p. S66. 
awrlt for atmaa Apabhr, p. 366. 
aflast, p. 443. 

ator Pali for atw, p. 284. , 
amrnr, p. 352. 

a**mr Magadhi for affam, p. 352. 
a*?T from ram, p. 339. 
ad for fHH, P- 326n3. 
am Pali for arf,.p. 286. 
ar of arm, afttrt, pp. 382, 383. 

385,386; arO.B. an aft. p. 488. 
art G. affft H.,p. 356n2. 
anfta, afV M. a<$ftn,aff°, p. 491. 
ar^T doing, p. 436. 
am for at, am, Pr,, p. 387. 
art or M., p. 254. 
amt, p. 507. 
anrrfa Skr., p. 308. 
am, amf Pr.anmt Skr.aidt, p.508. 
amfr G. do, p. 457. 
antft G. affa, p. 493. 
art G. affnm, aitrrs M.an,p.49S. 
art G. he will do. p. 442. 
anf® H. eo cause to do, p. 447. 
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TOftac M. Ia$fcr, p. 555; 

OTOTt If. should bo done, p. 502. 
srffcr M.. p. 500. 

OTfafr Pali, p. 311. 
nRlil or p. 429. 

TO^lfl Apabhramaa, p. 493. 

OT#T unaugmented TOTt, p. 424. 
TOfNfl doing, p. 436. 

M. or tbOT® 1 ®, p. 504. 
ot^ot, or p. 493. 

OT&OT M. OT%,TO-TOra, pp, 483 ,491 . 

Pr., p. 354. 
flft.flsft&c., p. 405. 

TOt M. ART, p. 484. 

TOWS or TO$hrfft Pali, p. 306. 

TO* M.TO*,pp. 454, 461. 

TO$ H. TOT#, p. 466. 

M., p. 429. 

p. 443; G.TOTW, p.462. 
toJt M. TOR, p. 460. 

TOft or for £*TT Pr. 1%WT, p. 387. 
TO$ mixed Skr. & Pali, p. 318 ; 

M. TOOT, p. 461. 

TOiwPali, p. 317. 

to^tT S. I do, y ft gq i , p. 492. 

TO M&gadbl for TO, p. 343. 

TOft M., p. 504. 

TORT Pr.TO**,TOW M.,pp.335,439. 
OTforon H. tottot, p. 431. 

TOiift (fcfSTO Skr. p. 524. 

TOSfctf M. TOOTlfft.p. 360. 

TOOT for OTfc or H., p. 403. 
TOW M. TOTS, p. 443. 

TOIOTPr. for TOTOT, p. 334. 
vft M. TOlW 514. 
to% M. OTfibr-rofr, p. 520. 

TO% Pali and Pr. f?ft,pp.287, 580. 
TOT Mfigadhi for TO, p. 344. 
TOOT* Pr., p. 325. 

TO, TOHTfft, pp. 382, 383, 384, 386. 
TOT Pr. for TOT, p. 336. 


TOraft M. OTWTisi'TO.p. 453 : H. flOTft, 

p. 455. 

9$T for TOPnft, p. 331. 

TOOT, G. pp. 498, 499. 

TO?)' G., TO?T, p. 496. 

TOWOT or STSW for fW, 

pp. 326n3, 343. 

TOT H. P. TOOT, p. 434. 

TO3OT of TO^ from TOOT Skr,p. 386. 
TO%OT B. for TOTO, pp. 407, 444. 
OTTOT, p. 481. 

OT1OTT, pp. 418, 478. 

TOT of M. TOlft, TO, PP- 4 ’8, 445. 
TOTft M. TO, P- 507. 

TOT, p. 419. 

TOT Pr., p. 325n3 , B. TOT ear, 
p. 455 ; TOT OT S. TOft ibid. 
c im staOT , TOPftTOv , p. 589n. 

TOT, OTg, p. 415. 

TOT for TOT, p. 454. 

TOTOTT for OTTOS*, p. 421. 

OTfcr, Skr. TOT, p. 481. 

OTTO M. TOrnr Mai. Goan., p. 417. 
TOT from Skr. OTfr, pp. 382, 384. 
OTTWf%OTtft , p. 362. 

TOR H. Skr. TOR, p. 429. 

TOTR-wi for TOS T OT . p. 326n3. 
OTOTROT in H. fcg, p. 404. 

TORT for TOT, Pr. TOT, p. 387. 
TOOTHS or TOIOTjft, Pali, p. 312. 
TOfOTT Pali for OTP$, p. 285. 

TO^ Pr. for TOOTTlft, p. 331. 

TO^ft or TOOTTft, Pali, p. 312. 

TO? M. OTTOT, p. 461. 

B. of Yesterday, p. 543. 
TOOT. OTfak accent on it, p. 427. 

TOW in OTPT55T, OTTOT, p. 430. 

TORT M. TOOTS, p. 430. 

TOJjftSR M., p. 542. 

TOOT or ?6 ot for OTiOTT, p. 343 
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HRSt, B.O,, p. 519. 


»t(%n for wrftnr, Pr,, p. 359. 

from f, Pr., p. 355. 
nrfoft for HwrfasT, p. 407. 
flpfff from Skr. fcrfa: p. 381, 
rfccr Skr. p. 542. 

Pr. for *ft, Skr., p. 254. 
f%*T, ^rn M. pp. 423, 426. 

fofw from ^rf, p. 394. 
p. 418. 

four, Pr. p. 353. 
fom r fa, Pali from aSir, p. 306. 
fofa from Skr. p. 381. 

fol% Pali for p. 290. 

G. $?»h, p. 5io. 
fo* for Apa., p. 364, 
fo*T of JOTT from SkT, p. 384. 
foaffH, M. J^T, p. 470. 
fo^T, °H for ^T, pp. 285, 317. 
foxr Pr. for <pT, p. 330. 
foaTK for or ^TTK M., p. 407. 
fofoui, Pr. for pro, p. 339. 
foH, H. p. 455. • 
fo*T Pr. for SH, p. 330. 
foHT Pr. for USHT, p. 342. 
aff from Skr., p. 383. 

M„ p. 489. 

utoar.foET, M., pp.394, 4 17, 425, 4 35. 
sftiT, afnfr, p. 426. 
afNr, Pr., p. 353. 
afrit S. done, p. 496. 

CTj, done, p. 43 b. 
affa, done, p. 498. 
uffa, tffa, p. 413. 
aSte Skr. for p. 497. 

aftHf for Pali and Pr. ^rafa, Sk, 
afafa pp. 331, 334f. 

aftsar, into farar pp, 394, 460. 

^TSToft for ^frufr, asanfaOT, p. 407. 
f®T, p. 519. 


ftfa, M. SH, pp. 393, 445, 466. 
469, G. fw p. 468. 

p. 362. 

fsfr H. jforarr, p. 434. 

Skr. M. ffT p. 435. 
fjfN G. for fffar, p. 411. 

arfcc Old M., from 
Sk. pp. 360, 361. 
fr, frrr for H. are, p. 407. 

£»TC Pr. forJOTK, p. 334. 
swr, Pali„p. 571. 
fUTN Pr. for fupr, p. 334. 

§uiu; into anr, M., p. 393. 

PaisScI for fjura r, p. 344. 
$®T Pali for for, p. 283. 
j fWT M. $*3T Skr., p. 256. 

FKT, M. ^STT, also M. p. 460. 
fWT or JHH Pr. pp. 341, 447. 
SHOT, p. 426. 

f”ranr Pr. for ®»wrr, p. 335. 

M. p. 430. 

j^fftfa<Mlfa,UHOTr fmrr.M., p.576. 
aj*W from aj and ^ar, p. 361. 

G., fwrr, p. 412. 
fwt p. 426. 

fSH in HtK M., p. 393. 

for p. 421. 

f^fl, from ^SJT, qs, p. 361. 

W* in = wz, p. 438. 

Skr. G. a well, pp. 394, 
436, 446. 

in arfar, p. 393. 
fj* Pr. for ^T, p. 334. 

$W: M. Fern, ^afMt, p. 479. 

Skr. for an* or HTT, Pr., p. 251 
m O. afNt 496. 
in OTft, p. 392, 
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P*.\in «rw M. yaaf, p. 390. 
£ 3 lt, original for fWtrfc, p. 248. 
?m in yfrr, M., p. 390. 
ffl. farry, x in Pr. fafr, H.S. 
far, p. 391. 

fray, WPfr, pp. 390, 463. 

% from farfey, 382. 

$ of%# Skr. from fjy, p. 381. 
ife, 9T3T, p. 498. 

%«■ G..for frf?, p. 412. 

%*y Pali for fc?y, p. 330. 

for Apabhr., p. 364. 

WTOt, p. 540. 

fcfar Pr. for fefeyr, p. 333, 

Skr. wyw or at ifcoff sing. 
%afir pi. 5 pp. 429, 479, 522 ; 
B. %a, p. 498. 

%55T G. fe®reT, p. 517. 
fear M. pp. 395 . 403, 498, 499. 
fearer Pali for fearer, p. 330. 
fejtff tm* + y, saaw + arriy, 
pp. 476, 520 ; %o5T, Mw, feaftr, 
p. 514. 

p.520. 

feg- fea, p. 503. 

fear for *yay, pp. 401 420, 514, 
522. • 

few for %aNPr.,p. 403. 
fefear M., p. 500. 
fey? H. feytf. p. 452. 
feyg Pali for fay??, p. 289. 

fetf G. how large, p. 395, 
feynfe rfl adv. p. 577, 
fesft S. a lion, p. 515. 
fefg G., p, 408. 

fey# Skr. for fey? H., pp. 400, 466. 
Nr offeyrfrom rr^yr Skr., p. 384. 
far H.P., p. 414. 
a fort, p. 360. 


f M. p. 438. 
s’rfayf M. fettyr, p. 360. 

3fry M. from aw sy: Skr. ( who is 
it ) pp. 382,453,479. 

M. for fety, p, 454. 
fair black, p. 361. 
syfegy Pali for ^re^r, p. 330. 
far for fare, p. 421. 
ferera Skr. M. faarr, p. 443. 
faj? pali for p. 330. 
far B, fa- Skr., p. 439. 
fetarerr M., p. 395. 
faswt, p. 395. 

Piiaw, wtfar, p, 360. 

yfay Pali for fata, pp. 289, 291. 

fa H., p. 455. 

far or fa H. yya, p. 440, 

few B. Skr. yiwr, p. 481. 

rer, aw M. yuf, pp. 256, 445. 

rer for far, p. 407. 

rffa far or a?ff, p. 471. 

nr, wz, p. 471. 

ren for fare, p. 407. 

rerr for fare, p. 407. 

ry, gw, p 471. 

re Skr, Pr. ygre M. srew, re 8 p. 465. 

Skr. Pr. fair M. far# p. 465. 
fry M. far [df] p. 445. 
fre M. fa pp. 468, 469. 
yrw-frST M. fa pp. 445, 465. 
tn M. fa pp. 445, 465, 469; G.fa, 
p. 468. 


rrer, Pali, p. 279. 

ray M. Mai., Goan, runr, p.417. 
rw Pr. M. far or Wy, p. 465. 
fa, yfay Pr. fate, p. 387. 
fa for fa M„ p, 401. 
py (Pali) for yarey p. 279, 
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m> P. 471. 

mr, mr, p. m. 

mtn M. nter, p . 546. 

W^tT for Pali W TT foff , p. 284. 
wr of wrT from «r‘r? (Sana.) p.384. 
WT3T M, Wf3TN, p. 514. 
wror M. mk or wri%, p. 414. 

WT$ G. m pp. 436, 510. 
wnr B., p. 471. 

«TN or *rf$T, p. 422. 

Wlf^ for fRIWr, p. 436. 

M. WN G„ p. 422. 

G. striker, P . 458. 
r%3T M.G, to be sad p. 481. 
ftnr, p. 481. 

rc*rsrr, wrar p. 426. 

r%arrNT caus. of »rr to eat, p. 440. 

vfhr, p. 469. 

1J3TT for p. 409. 

for p. 408. 

for wrafor, p. 409. 

H. ^gT, p. 506. 

q$nsT M. p. 459. 

qft S. or qt rfcm, p. 477, 
q;«T P, P . 460. 

for 4STSRT, p. 398, 

SN* G. grsr, p. 470. 

M. B., p. 422. 

tfra Pali for sn*T, p. 289. 

W) 66). G. sifar, pp. 395, 460. 

N3T Pr. for *I7T, n^T, p. 335. 

*rsnr from nra, Sans,, p. 384. 

*Tf or *# for nft: p. 326. 

*IPN S. Gone, p. 496. 

for p. 421. 

ns for m- Apabhr, p.'36G. 

Pr. for *PTN, p. 334. 


78 l R. G. Bhandartar’s work*, Vol, IV.J 


Nf’Apabbr. p. 366. 

*rsgrf for I'ivsrfft, p. 326n3. 
n«ss Pr., p. 354. 

Pall nN, P- 305. 

*IT Pr. for H7, p. 334. 

tost M. nsm, p. 523, 

*rnr from *pr M. JOT, p. 399. 

*TN 8kr. Pr. »m, TO M.,pp 495, 541. 
*T?T, mfb M. TO pp. 413, 523. 

TO pr. for tot, p. 332. 
nwr, *rwrr Paniabi, p. 421. 

*PT G. vr. 3 TT, p. 444. 
i *TTO, M. >iH4ui, p. 442. 

TOT or sttot, fte. pali, p. 311. 
wrl Pali; imtuftr TOOT7T, p. 305. 
TO?S for TOPT Pr., p. 357. 
to Itop to] pp. 384, 498. 

TOnrar Pr. for toto\ p. 325n3. 

TO* Pr. for TOTO, p. 325 n3. 

TON H. gone, p. 497. 

TOT H. TOT skr., p. 429. 

»mrr Pali for tot, p. 285. 

"TO*, *r%, p. 571. 

Pali Skr., p. 571. 

TODTPr. for pp. 341 571. 

NVN for Pali or Pr. TO52, TORT, 
pp. 331, 334. 

nfroft Skr. nrror p. 255. 

TOSsr M. TOSsr, p. 506. 
ton f° r nte M. frrarw, p. 399. 

the past day, p. 497. 
n# M. tost, tostct, tosi'h, p. 514. 
«I5ftT, % Pr. for Sfsrr, pp.333,341. 
n??f, p. 475. 

TOTOf M, p. 255. 

*W Magadhl for p, 244. 

ns Pali for TO, p. 287. 

tonp S. npst, p. 455. 

nffr Pr. °rr H. TOfts, pp, 341, 412, 
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*tf M. for Skr., pp, 411, 459. 
*rro, *imr M, p. 421. 

*tm from arm Skr., pp. 385, 443. 

Imr or *nr from m p. 384. 

*rrn% 8, a story, p. 515. 

*rhr H. nfrrsr, p. 516. 
tftaf S. gn?T, p, 481. 
fifcr Pali, gar, p. 283. 
fil*Wl for iprm, p. 407. 
fiftg Pali for ifasr, p. 279. 

PtftRf3T*r£ Apabhrarnsa, p, 367. 

&c. Apabhr., p. 368. 
fifaR Pali, SPrT, *?IR H.. pp. 285, 
470. 

M. wNr pp. 393,445. 
gg, M. *J5S, p. 438. 
gnr Apabh., p. 366. 
g*R, wro, gnnr Pali, p. 300. 
gmg Sk. Pali guram, pp. 300,304. I 
gBn? or Apabhr, p. 366. 
g*T Pr. for *pg p. 332. 

*R*R Paisaol for gvigoi, p. 344. 
rn, gw, for Pali jm, pp. 332,334f. 
gw in f*twg or filWTg, p. 391. 
it, ftw, pp. 382, 386. 
iTWPr. for m&, p. 339. 

*1*5* Pr. pp. 334, 340,433. 

*tm Pali for »R, p. 291. 

3m B., p. 498. 

3mr M. pp. 395, 403, 419, 498, 499. 
Str. foT^tv, p, 400. 
mft, gbift, p. 581. 

WTH, pp. 295, 395. 

»fR Pali, p. 304. 

*ftwm. fm H,, p. 424 ; M. <fr«T3ET 
nmfcfr M. G. nwsrt, p. 437. 
grrm* M. grcgsT, p. 446. 
gtgrrMagadhi, p. 395. 

*fh£* M. gfejf, p. 417. 
ntat, p. 418. 


»rt€t, p. 360. 

*Tfa for *fttT M., p. 400. 

JTOT M. nta, p. 442. 
ifm M. rfta p. 463. 
nrm from p. 384. 

W3T Pr.. for p. 330. 

W3T Skr. to happen, wgnf M. p. 4 35 
wsw? Skr. M. ggr, p. 435. 
warm G. jnr, p. 507. 

Skr. M. w^t, p. 435. 
wg Pr. for WJ, pp. 334.381. 
wffrsR.for p. 421. 

W* Pali for |R, p. 287. 

W# for p. 326. 

WT from gj Skr., pp. 385, 448. 
mf, wm M., p. 461. 
wt*r M. i r ffiw , p. 460. 

WR M. WTO Skr., p. 429. 

a stable, p. 427 . 

WHIT in f*R Hindi, p. 390. 

W for tm, p. 289. 

g?TH;in f*tg in Sindbi, p, 391. 
wg in wgfc, warm, p. 390. 
w of 3r3R from g#t?m, p. 381. 

or 3m, p. 422. 

W$r G. p. 395. 

Skr. B. wRr, pp. 416, 435. 
Wtf^T M. wtgt, pp. 415 , 478. 

WtTW, WRT M., p. 483n. 

WtW^T, p. 478. 

WtWT orWtWT#, or WRP*t%, 

Wtyhsr, pp. 395, 478, 
516, 517. 

Wtf%WT H.WtlT WTj%5rT,Wlr%3TT„p.476. 
M. MSI. pp.478,514.515. 
M. H. WTXST^PP. 516, 519. 
Wfgt G.W(44rt ,VfCM, WrgWT,pp. 395, 
418, 478,517, 522. 
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^Nptf 8. p. 476. 

•v 

nNt M. p. 459. 

WW M. WW, p, 467. 
wft M. wfcrar, p.47i. 

W5IT Pr. for =5TWT, p. 332. 

for =?hrr M., p. 402. 

W5&r M. wt*T, p. 439. 

for wh> M., p. 402. 

W from G. M. ftfTT, p. 399. 

^RT M. ^rt^, p. 467 
WHft, p. 443. 

WT<ii M. Wirft, p. 506. 

^ M. in p. 461. 
W3HTH.,p. 447. 

=5^trr, ^ w wr r , p. 494. 
WfW, p. 494. 
wf^, gfWfa, p. 495. 

, 5WW from ?Rr Skr. , p. 383. 
wftiT Pr. for =3rT2T, p 342. 

WT»? M. wlfr, p. 442. 

Wfaftr, p. 429. 

W Skr. W?f, p. 382. 
fi r fcw r Pali p, 295. 

i%rTT M., p, 394. 

RrtTM Skr., p. 559. 

^Rf known, p. 498. 

Culika. Paisa. sfrH?, p. 344. 
for »«W¥, p. 408. 
gpfW.p. 471. 

5PT M. *S?, pp. 422, 423. 

’JPS B. 9kr. ^ST p. 439. 

Itft H. for Skr. fSW*. p. 411. 
into 3NT M , p. 394, 
gift M„ p. 394. 

M., pp. 255, 419. 
^iffaPali for p. 285. 

*fWT G. p. 395 ; 
wN»PF for *5^1, p. 402. 
wHr W5J Skr., p. 412. 
for p, 402. 


for qfyofor , p. 317. 
a Desya word, p. 360. 

=ai fr, p. 409. 

from Skr., p. 385. 

Sflft Pali for p. 282. 

Pali for 3TW a festival, p. 282. 
3®? Pali for iJir, p. 283. 

M. HTKtf, p. 466. 
srpfr, p. 361. 

Pali for 51N, p. 287, 

3TF from ifPTT Skr., p. 384. 
ST3T%3TT, WP l ffo Fl, p. 429. 
ifir sir, M. sicff, p. 445. 

| -7T7 Pali for 5TT7, pp. 287, 458. 
tFINT, M. HTN-fcft], p. 445. 

3TSTT M., p. 458. 

OTdT, p. 361. 

%3T, Pr. fe* Skr., p . 504. 

rgrifr , ; T%anfr ,T%annw, feirailcfl, p.360. 

f^r for sm, p. 407. 

rim, i%?ft s., p, 496. 

fow, p. 361. 

in fNT, p. 408. 

T%T5, p. 361. 

$=n, p. 425. 

||*tr,S- p. 461. 

O. p. 506. 

for a Girl, p. 409. 

^TT, P- 426. 

g^r Pali- for gff, p. 282. 
yq ftnroi, pp. 437, 445, 446. 

SfTirT, 1=T, p. 460. 
g: H. Skr. ip, p. 432. 

^ from 3TIWT Sans., p. 382. 

Ifljt G. p. 395. 

S. p. 458. 

SffrT from gW: p. 397. 
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3TO Pali Skr. pp. 318, 381. 

5W from Sans. p. 383; 3TW 
M. 3PTSF, p. 453, 

M smm MSI. Goan., p. 417. 
3T?*r Pr., p. 349. 

5T*IT for p. 399. 
am, e 3T H. R amf rcr Sans., 
pp. 383, 411, 432. 

3t^t H. srranrrsrr, pp. 431, 454. 

3TER, M. 3ftn»T, p. 443. 
snrarj, Apabhr., p. 366. 

3TO| eating, p. 443. 
aptrnr, p. 443. 
srtffa M. si, p. 257. 

3Tg5Tr H. for ?T5*T, p. 280. 

3Twr for 3PTT Pr. Pali, p. 279. 

; 3TfwT or srffcr Pr., p. 349. 

3T*$T from JT?[, p. 349. 
snr for ^ H., p. 403. 

3T3T, M. 3155*1 and <n55$l, p. 464. 
3I5JHT H, p. 447. 

3T^.M.3To 5^, Sk.,pp. 515,524.. 
xvfor: M. p. 416. 

3T?, ?r for *ror, p. 341. 

3T5T Apab. Skr. W?T Pr. *?T,p. 370. 

Pr. for p. 333. 

3TT M Skr. *rr, p. 481. 

3TT3T M. 3T(t, p. 515. 

5TT3JJT, p. 488. 
snfforl- S. 3TFfW, p. 496. 

STTOlil M. 3TMT pp. 453, 481. 

5TTHT Pr. for ?IT Skr. pp. 254 353, 
3TTO or nim for *TH, p. 332. 

3n?r M. snia Skr., p. 413. 

3THRT H, p. 455. 

3rrftwi$ Pali pp. 295, 296. 

3Tm for mm Apabhr., p. 365. 
5Tim?, Skr.srkf M., pp.347,442. 
srnjj 1 S. 5TRj£, women, p. 476. 

3TT55T Women S., p. 475. 
f§mn Pr., p. 349. 


fSrn of from «mrac, p. 383. 

rirvr for m&r Apabhr., p. 364. 
l3r**r? r** M., p. 521. 
r3nr? Pr. or for and?*, p. 339. 

for p. 341. 
f%r M. jfr*r, p. 464. 

3fr®rr Pr. for tut, p. 333. 

3fr?TT Saur. p. 436. 

sfto M. Mai. Skr., 

pp. 414, 478, 515, 523. 

3ftTT*r for 3TRWH, pp. 407, 408. 

3fm, M. p. 454. 

sfa, 3ff H. M. sfhr, pp. 416, 446. 

5rfl«r*'rt Pr. M., p. 423. 

^3Tc!3f for RMff q R , p. 420 f. 

^3*1 or 1J3TT S. for «j?Pir, pp. 425, 
426, 428. 

^srmr^r for p. 421. 

S? M., p. 423. 

H. for ^qTfffRipor, p. 410. 

^vf5T Pr.. p. 353. 

M. p. 481. 

Skr. p. 426. 

5j?rr shoes, p. 426. 

^35, M. grfisra; or °^, p. 430. 

M. H. Skr. ®[?PE, pp. 423, 429. 
■3«rof Pr. for p. 325n3. 

3t from Skr. pp. 381, 386. 

5T from Sans., pp. 348, 383. 
srFg for T5T Apabhr., p 364. 
sN for pp. 406, 586. 
fsta, §iw for Apabhr., p. 364. 

3TRST M., p. 395. 

^rat for 3TWH, p. 408. 

3ft or srror-nr Pr., p. 349. 

5fr from m> ; , p. 384. 
sfe or 3?r3T, pp. 395, 422. 

Pali Jtm, p. 330. 

^p3R Pr. irhnr, p. 331. 

5N to know Skr., p. 344. 
j rt ftw in H., p. 404. 
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3TW3W for ttlN H., p. 402. 

59R, p. 387. 

?T3T Pr. for SRR, p. 332. 

?T55Ht S. from fm-tfR Skr., p. 496. 
5JIT H. ®nn, p. 431. 
guff Pr. for *aTR,pp. 332, 334, 432. 
gar slight resemblance, p. 432. 

■jfflrffl Pali for #wrfR, p. 296. 
jfarg different reading 

for Htiu^lW, p. 315. 

3^Sf, M. Skr. Hi, p. 452. 

for i2+ul, p. 399. 

Sim [of] M. HR, P- 451. 

jrof S. Skr. HVH M. H. aft, p. 453. 

Jlo ! ), HToST M. RTC5, HT^, P- 451. 

fcfrft M. ffn*P, PP- 451, 461. 

iSoCT M. fHc**F, P- 451. 

fift S. Skr. fTT thirst, p. 453 

|^S. 3^(^0, P 451. 

M. H¥T THtfe, P- 451. 

Z%T from far* Skr., p. 385. 
jnft Pali for RTCR* JPfr, p. 286. 

$»t S. TO3, p. 451. 

of ^RTH from p. 381. 

^ruf for WTR, p. 408. 

afire S. a#R, p. 451. 

#5 S. M. ^TH, p. 4 ’>2. 

HW, «FW, P- 471. ^ 

3gSR or a*R for a^> p. 331. 
a*w for T*R, p. 331. 
nT S. M. p. 452. 
n (uf) M. a* fear, p. 452. 
nrf?f tH Pali for sf^TTH aar, p. 286. 
nrw S. Skr., p. 452. 

af S. at, P- 452. 


3 TfR to RTf^UT, p. 445. 

ara 8. am M. aTa Skr. p, 452. 

aTR or aTR H. p. 452. 
an$ff Skr. for P- 497. 
afn H. E. G. a*r, p. 450. 
aTF Pali for TW p. 286. 
aresfr M. at, p. 451. 
arffaiO. H. TffRr, p, 452. 
mre S M. at Skr. aTR, P- 452. 
fisrr S M. rfar Skr. (t), pp.426, 
452. 

fen S. TS, p. 452. 
first S, p. 497. 
few for #R, p. 407. 

TO from fiat Sans. p. 383. 
aw S M. vfrar Skr. v, p. 452. 
ffr S. Milk, p. 497. 
t from ar Skr., pp. 383, 497. 
alcir or arai for Tt^T. P- 331. 

unm Pr. for RHR, p. 335. 
utf or RI Pr. for Rift, p. 331f. 
uttr or &W& for P- 343. 
opi Pr., p. 353. 

mgTtf or furara for 55^TR, p. 343. 
UTT or RT Pr. for RT, p. 331f. 
urrm Pr. for 3TIR, p. 332. 
orrat or urraf for Pali RTaff, p. 333. 
UTltfH or ?JTfT for «H5<4, p. 343. 
fufargr Pr. for vmz, p. 340. 

H?R Pr. for RRTR, p. 341. 

Rfff, p. 350. 

hr, gm &c., p. 351. 

ft, rut & Hi 1 *? &c. Pali, p. 303. 

H$r M RfRur, p. 465. 
fT^a> Pali for R^rqj, p. 282. 
hr Skr. M HR, p, 435. 

Ram M H5S, p. 438. 

RR Pr. for RUt, 330, 
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Wur Pali gwtT, p. 287, 
awr for TOT Sanra. p. 343. 

TOfflft Pali, 306. 

TOTHWt S, p. 496. 

TOR for TOfor Pali, p. 279. 

TOfte Pr. for TOfST, p. 333. 

BUT Pr. from ag , p. 349. 
jwf M TOTOfr, p. 462. 
mfa T H p*, p. 456. 
aij 8. smr, p, 470. 
iGWft G. garcfr M. garfr, p. 399. 
TORT for the Pali TOR, TOR Sk., 
pp. 331, 334. 

TOW Pali for TOR?, 286. 

TOT Pr- for TOlft, p. 334. 

TOT Pali for TOT, p. 283. 

TO or TOT Pr. TOI, p. 341. 
aflr of afip^, TOR Skr., p. 382, 

TOTOT for Pali TOR, p. 286. 

TTRT [or] M. TOT, p. 454. 

TOTTT for TOlfa, TO^R, p. 289. 

TOTTT for forr M., p. 401. 

TOT Skr., TOT G., p. 255. 

TOT M. TOT [ft], pp. 437, 446. 

TOW for TITO Apabhr., p. 365. 
TOHtTO Pais&cl for TTWtTT, p. 344. 
TOW Skr. for TTTTtaft, p. 398. 
TO*TT%T M. TTtrt#, p. 416. 

TO** for TOTOR Pr., p. 403. 

TOT Apab. gwR, p. 382. 
liror Pali for gw, p. 287. 
riMf Pali for gf*T, p. 288. 
fror Apabhr., p. 366. 
fifaTORt Pr., p. 335. 
lfte for TOTT Apabhr., p. 364. 
ifig of *TR Skr., p. 385. 
ift* Pali for atr, p. 290. 

<5Nr P. tor, p. 470. 
film or ?fTTT, p. 397. 
filRw H. for T*RT, p. 410. 

an arrow, p. 427. 


iffar from tot, p. 384. 
f*TOrr or afw Pr., p. 349. 
filfHMl Pr., pp. 349, 358. 

?ft3TT Pr., p, 349. 

ST, p. 481. 

gror M. aRor, p. 506. 

Sg, P- 353. 
grg M. gg, p. SO’. 

SR in TOT M., p. 393. 

SR in TR M., p. 393. 
lirsf M. for gggr, p. 411. 

S*T for ?STOfr, p. 386. 

**tf Skr. TOR, p. 381, g*Tf p. 481. 
grr Pr. S. RT, p. 432. 
gr-grt s., p. 496. 

M. G. Instantly G. aR.p. 432. 
goR in TOT, pp. 390, 392. 
gn in I?T Sindi ifiTl, pp. 391, 442 
iWl, &c. G., p. 477. 
stfw for arrfTRR, p. 401. 

Pali for sTTO^TTR, p. 291. 
for tot Apabhr., p. 364. 

Ttar, l%T for TOR Apab., p. 364. 

*TT Pr. for TOffTTO, pp. 335, 429. 
Pali for pp. 289, 400. 

Pr. for p. 331. 
a^, Tftnrf, artf , amr Pali, p. 302. 
and TOUT or TOR, p. 349. 

M. *#, p. 416. 

TThiftr Pr. for guik, p. 333. 

TOR Pali, pp. 331, 394. 
afro from 5RRR, p. 386. 

TOftTTO M.%r, p. 439. 

TR Skr. M. atT in TOlft, p. 435. 

TOTOT Pali wmfr p. 286. 

TOT, Rwr p. 471. 

WT from Skr. RT, p. 382. 

TO H. S. Rf, p. 557. 

WR RR, p. 527. 
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ft* from fora Skr., p. 383. 
fooira Hindi, p. 431. 
nSHf S. “ become ” p. 491. 

*fh»r for ran*, p. 333. 
gv Pali for gr, p. 386. 

'6T«r for Pali fifa, p. 291. 

Sfar Pali for p. 308. 

for wffcr, p. 402. 

9fcm Pali, p. 314. 

sfr M. l%3T^. fora, fav, p. 482. 

scrW# M. p. 461, 

•afrr for irn, p. 333. 

from Skr., p. 383. 

PT M. *v[3r]p. 450. 

Itr M. p. 437. 
pm Pr. for p. 343, pmTad- 
bhava, p. 360. 

PFET Pr. pp. 330, 358. 

p** Pr. %ra, p. 330. 

PWfr Pali pqffi, pp. 296, 311. 
?f$m A. 4i|*I) p. 455. 
pv?5T M. old, p. 499. 
pt, Pr., p. 355. 

Pr., p. 355. 

Pr., p. o55. 

PS M. afTBT, pst, p. 451. 
pn* in f^otb, p. 406. 
pk M. pp. 385, 449. 

pw M. tv, p. 421. 
sfarf, p. 357. 

& a w- p- 462 - 

fa G. STVf or STV, p. 461. 

M. pjsfo, p. 419. 

Pr. for W. P* 335. 

P for pr, St, pp. 335, 451. 
sfrn - , p. 425. 
pfaT H. STEM, p. 422. 
pfipT M. irfew, p. 438. 
ptf’M. fa}, pp. 414, 437. 

pfo 1 or pflfr for fptrat, p. 343. 


Tiff, p. 415 for Thn, p. 421. 

?fT*T tying rope M. pt, p. 442. 

for p. 405. 
pfow for pftv, p. 334f. 

P 5 Mag. gym, p. 344. 
f|«T, |° Pr. far, pp. 331, 342. 
f^3Tf Pr. for f|pr, p. 335. 

Apabhr., p. 366. 
f^m g, p. 440. 

f^TPTT to show ’pfVT, pp. 395, 427 . 
ffo? for P-421, 
fihrar S. p. 498. 

fa Pali fa, W, PP- 279, 287. 
fit** or pv for STV, p. 407. 
f|vr, $<m, H. f^VT, pp. 425, 429. 
f^rPTT cau. of p. 440. 
f|VV, fp? or RpHS, P- 441. 

Pr. for fpV, p. 335. 

M. #TO, pp. 453, 504. 
f^TCT H. p. 455. 
f^T Pr. ’fi^T Skr. p. 590f. 

%, p. 441. 

^Hr Pali for ^"Nr, p. 291. 

$3r M., p. 489, 

$T7 M. 5%, p. 414. 

#5t from && Skr., p. 382. 

$?E, p. 498. 

sW M. f|*r pp. 417, 446 
$W., °$T Pr„ p. 475. 
efraT or $vr, p. 426. 

M. %R[, pp, 430, 431. 

Pr. pvt, pp. 326n3, 357, 56L 
5 Pr. for fit pp. 334, 432. 
pr?? Pr. for p. 341. 

P from St Skr., p. 385, 
fpr Pr. for ft?ftv. p. 341. 
pv, &, p. 496. 
jorr M. floor, p. 432. 
pg for Pali, p, 279. 

ftTC, p. 440. 

PPVt Apabhr,, p. 397. 
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G. S. #5T, pp. 390, 496. 

% of %3TT from ^T, p. 381. 

M. p. 491. 

t3>T, p. 488. 

^WPr.forar^, p. 340. 

from T$T or S§T, pp. 384, 385. 
G. show, p. 395. 
ifo^TT, Pr. p. 346, $T p. 535. 
M.^tt, p. 449. 

P- 440. 

% 4 ^T, p. 391n. 

S. pp. 515. 

#T M. Skr. 55 ?, p. 436. 

TtT from it or Skr., p. 385. 

TftJTT door for ?[3TTT, p. 397. 
ttr ttrr, p. 421. 

M. p. 451. 
fref?t Pali for irf^vr, p. 3U5. 
tfST M. STS5ZT, p. 451. 
ffTO Pr. tT?T. STSTOT M. pp. 335, 
439. 

, p. 524. 

*nRT M. TTTT, p. 439. 

Pr. p»TT, M, TFT, pp. 447, 464. 
t B. £f, p. 447. 


T*T for vrir Pali, p. 279. 

•STTW, TO, TOT, Pr., pp. 387, 470. 
Wf^B., p. 447. 

Tft# S. 496. 

M. or TTO M„ p. 491. 

S., p. 496. 

for vprai M., p. 403. 

G., p. 395. 

TOT M., p. 506, 

*TW G. Skr. tot, p, 443. 

#*»T H. M. #sr, p. 444. 

5J3TTTOT, p. 440. 

3 »T, Pr., p. 353. 

Pr. S. or TO $TO Skr., p. 432. 
prrr to wash vrtrr, pp. 395 , 440 . 


TO3T Pr. TOW, p. 447. 
i*T or TO Skr. iJJ%, p. 440. 

TO M. p. 414. 

! TO, TOT S„ p. 496. 

TtTTT M. '4tfnr Mai. Goan, p. 417. 
TTTSTT G., p. 427. ■ • 

VTO M. STCT, p. 464. 

T3T Pr. for T*T, p- 335. 

TOT Pr. for TTT, p. 335. 

TOT M. for TOT, p. 505. 

TT M. Mai. & Chit TO Tft, p. 419. 
T?T or T^T, p. 348. 

TOT Culika Paisa, for TOT, p. 344, 
TST* for TTTTO, p. 471. 

TO S. Tf. pp. 448, 450. 

T*TO>, M. TOT ST, p. 466. 

TO3f M. TTO£\ pp. 348, 453. 

Tftr. Tf^T Pali TO, pp. 301, 348. 
TOT H. or TO^r, p. 455. 

TOT for TOft M., pp. 403, 442. 

TOT for H. %T P. %or, pp. 402, 403. 
TOT Pr. Skr. TOT, pp. 335, 429. 

TOT for TOT, p. 505. 

TO G. <TOT? Apabh. f^*, p. 399. 

TO MagadhI for TT, p. 343 
T3?T, TT^TsT Skr. T5#G. M., p. 524. 
TO3TT, Pr. M. TOT, p. 446. 

TOTT from fTOTT, p. 397. 

TOiftr for TStnfr M., p. 403. 
TOr§r%T, ttitt^ M. ts%*pt p. 403. 
TTT Pr., p. 353. 

T? Pr. for TOT, P- 323n3. 

TSTT or i%TTT Pali for TTTT, p. 285. 
TT of TT% from TOT, p. 382. 

TT? from Tit Skr., p. 385. 

TT#, Pr. «ST or T5T to bathe, p. 445. 
Tit for TTTT, p. 505. 

TT^ M. to dance p. 481. 

TPrf Pr. for STTTO, p. 325n-3. 

TT# Pr. for ?TT$T, p. 325n3. 
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HVg M. WW|W, p. 522 f. 

WW, Skr. M. JTTt, p, 449. 

WTO for WTO Saura, p. S48, 
wtWr M. tot#, pp. 416, 487, 446. 
wnr Skr. *rhr, pp. 882, 442,443. 
wn#r £r. for »rr4t, p, 3841 
wfw from fitter, wm, p. 3$1. 

NT#* In^T.p. 461. 

WTO M. WTYT, p. 456. 

WTf Pr. for WTW, pp 323n3, 336. 

S. *T, or *^,Skr. #TO;,V4S9. 
iwwt Or Rwr Pr. For «jjr, p. 34l. 
PIW Pali for p. 286. 

or wror Pali for rW p. 291. . 
fimv Apabhr., p. 366. 

for Saura., p. 343. 

M. traro fcrehe^d, p. 441. 
PffW 44. p* 466, 

fTO S. simp #3T, p. 453. 
fStaT or Pr. T§5T, p. 331. 

#WT. M. *TO, p. 465, 

fWTO M. to be born N7TO, p. 481. 

WRTTt M. #wfor, P. 459. 

#*W, M. TOW, p. 441 
ftfWW Skr. p. 398. 

#TTSTW, Pali, p. 317. 

#®T M. Skr., pp. 419, 423. 

#W«¥ Pr. for p. 323n3. 

fSTOwtf H. r^mnN. p. 456. 
ifinr ^r. for not p. 339. 

«#H 14 . wfcf.TWJn, pp. 414, 453, 523. 
Wff Pr. for Pali P- 331- 

#W 14. Skr., p, 413. 

Pr. snw, pp. 343, 444. 

#fftPr. for #(t,p. 343. 

*fraw Pali for WTO<w, p. 283. 

RJT H. WWW, p. 441. 

WTO for Pali TO M. WTO TOW M., 
pp. 305. 463. 

% to carry Skr, TO, P- 400 
at or <Wt Pr. for TOfft, p. 531 f. 
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P. I^WTO, pp. 397, 153. 

TO* for wsrw, p. 326n3. 

TOW Pali for p. frll. 

%WH. or W* f^t, p. 431. 
jTO Pali for 3TO, p. 291. 

Pali for ftrlrtr. p. 291 
threw for t*TO$F Pali, p. 381. 

Srr H. Skr ., p. 439, 

S. f?hTW, p. 431. 

%ww for wtfsr, p. 408. 
tot H. wr^m, p. 448. 
atm H. fttrot (WO, p. 431 
wrsfin Pali for TO#*, p. 981 
TO M. Skr. TOT, p. 48l. 

TO# M. TOTO, WffofT, PP. 514, && 

* L ■* * 

WTO or TOV Pr. for WT*W,p. 341. 
Twnrf Pr. for w wf t # , p. 335. 

TO for wrwr Ap., p. 365. 

TOT for «fhr, pp. 330, 358. 

TO Pali for TO, P- 283. 

TOW Pali for TO, P- 284. 

TOW in M., p. 406. 
wfwnjs for jpwmsr, p. 407. 

TOTOTT Pr. for VtWtfft, p. 325. 
wfWTO Skr. WWW, p. 440. 

TO with W for WTW®r, p, 407. 

-'/a 

trrinir Skr. wrow. p. 440. 

TOSTW# Pali for WTOgfft , p. 283. 
TOTOW M. WWTT, p. 439. 

TOW M. WtWWT, p. 443. 

TOTO Pali for TOYTR, p. 379. 

TO P. S. TOT TO, p. 434. 
towt for ftSrrr, p. 407. 

TO? Pali foT WTO, p. 279. 

W# Pali for wfw, p. 2SS. 

TOTO. p.435 
TO M. TO in TO#, p. 437. 

TO for <nt-W#: W#Rf-W#8tfr,p.48j. 
TOWT G. M. wn#iw, p. 436. 

TOTOWT M. reflection, p. 435. 
TOrftw for M # wy rwr, p. 398, 
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qsp«T for qwq, p. 331. 

qf M. TT3W, p. 506. 

q <r <Tr % T Proof, p. 435. 

q^f? for srffr^, pp. 398, 435. 

<HT*rrar G. Skr. qf?t5ll55T, p. 436. 

TOPT Pr. forsnwga:, pp. 333, 343. 

w M. trfjfom r, p- 435. 

qf%" Pali or Pr. for qffr, p. 334. 

srm^, p. 589. 
qr%m for srfarrr, p. 331. 
qi%55T*r3> ‘ the fallen tree p. 497. 
q or qrfiq Pr. qraq*. p. 341. 
qi % - fR for w p. 331. 
qgtjjfr or °# H. P. M. srr^h$ft p.433. 
qp M. or Pr. for qy, pp. 334, 444. 
q^ S. qre^r, p. 506. 
qSTT Pali for sr«m, p. 283. 
qSJTforSTWJT.PaliqOT, pp.331,334. 
qwr from jq: Skr. pp. 382, 399. 
q^fT for qfter, p. 399. 
qf^ - Pali for qrfwr, p. 284. 
q^ - G. from rqtrs - M., p. 399. 
qfa - H. qraqhpr. p. 516. 
q?fnT faith, q?qq, p. 431. 
qfPT PaisacI for q^?r, p. 344. 
qtTTg- H. ppr-j;, pp. 404, 432. 
qrT Pali for srnr, p. 290. 
qar M. qr?r, p. 467, 
qfap M. qjjt, p. 449. 

S. qir, p. 470. 
q^[?r M. Skr. q^rw, p. 413. 
qar Pali q™r, pp. 295, 305. 
q^M, a place where water is 
provided for passenger, p. 429. 
qt? Pali for q^lT, p. 284. 
q*f*Tf from qgq, p. 365. 
qrrsT plural-Apabhr,, p. 366. 

CRVTC or qqr<r M. srasS, p. 434. 
q^rf.H. Skr. vfifasraT, p. 439. 
qTH^T H. P. qqftssiT, pp. 433, 456. 
qHT^rforqrsiTnWi.-, p. 421. 
qqttf H, sr^, p. 456. 


G. M. p. 399. 
qt$ H. qgf.p. 456. 
q**f Apabhr., p. 367. 
qn^ qfqWTOI Pr. ‘‘ worn” p 445. 
q<inRqr Pr. qrnro, p. 359. 
qrw^r, qrmfar for Pr., p. 333. 
qffST H. qf$? [ *t ] p. 449. 
q%rvF3TT Aph. qftiT*wq>, p. 421. 
qfr^rr M. qrw, p. 468. 
qfm- H, qftqq, pp. 432, 433. 
qfr?<T P. for p. 411. 
qrcraff S. qw® to remain, p. 496. , 
qiq M. qpT, PP- 454, 461. 
qsnr M. srwur, p 470. 
qfrh? H. visible qfq^T, p. 432. 
qjJjpM. qc5*r, p. 467. 
m M. qra?, pp. 335, 46 7, 575. 
qqTOT Pr.'qrfM, p. 335. 
qrrrq, M. qrat, p. 467. 
qf%rf, Pr. for qfhr, p. 335. 
qf&f Pr. for qi^T, p. 339. 
qra^T Pr. for qfnqT, p. 339. 
q?5??, q$TOf from qq^fT, p. 507 . 
qq?M<ift'r3T usiTt^rqi, p. 589. 
qqriT M. Jm<? [ ] p. 452. 

q fq grer for far B. p. 402. 
q^pn% O., pp. 519. 
qq^ra; G. qn|, p. 463. 
q^r Pali qw to see, p. 295. 
qq?T from Skr. JTRrf^, p. 381. 
qW'1% or qrf^% Pr. srt%f^T, p. 341. 
q?WOTq Msg. p. 344. 

q^^ffr Pali for qwfa, p. 283. 
qrfa*?nrT Pali for jwra, p. 296. 
q$qy S. a stone, p. 441. 
q§q*T or qffT^T, Skr. qffaw, p. 398. 
q fsq rra Skr. qvqftlsnqr, p. 449. 
qnNTST?rr H. qftn^Jrrs, p. 460. 
qffrqT H. qffara, p. 460. 
q|T% Pr. for JTFtS, M. or yr, 

~pp. 331, 334,' 459. 
qT B. qw, qtq, p. 430. 
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TOT Pr. TO Vern. TO or TTpp.335, 
337. 386. 

TOW Pr, for pp. 330, 455. 
«rfanrr, towt, p. 443. 
to, tot, p. 421. 
towt M. w/ara*, p. 412. 

Pr. for <TITO, p. 341. 

TOft M. TOfa, TOfr, pp. 453, 454, 
502, 522. 

TOSS' M. TOT5S Mai., Goan., p.417. 

TOT5J H. TOW, p. 424. 

TOP*. WT3T M. TO,pp. 323n3, 404. 
TOtW in TTafrar or TOPT Pr., 404. 
TO M. for TOT, p. 454. 

TOft, H., p. 455. 

TOfif Skr. TOWT, p. 523. 

TOu tfm or*n$°rnH PaliJrrjr//?r,p.306. 
TO M. TO Skr., p. 429. 

TOW, Skr. TOT, TOTOt, p. 398. 
TO*, °FT Pr., M. TOT, pp. 416, 475. 
TO^ M. TOff, p. 467. 

TO$ G. Skr. TO, p. 439. 

TOT from Wrr Skr. p. 385. 

TO H. TOT foot, p. 430. 

TO from TOh^T, p. 383. 

TOrit M. TO, p. 443. 

TO Skr. M. TOW, p. 442. 
TOW.TTCW, Pr. pp 335, 441. 

TOT from TOFT Skr., p. 385. 

TOTf, TOF, 'mft, p. 469. 
TOI#-TOI#, p. 360. 

TO or W for TO, p. 343. 

TOW Pr. for TOW, p. 335. 

«m*r Pr. for TO«r, p. 336. 

Rrow from <fa», p. 394. 
far Pr. for'TOT, p. 340. 
ftmsi for M'*WTO . P- 408. 

for TOStf , P- 407. 
falft Pr. for p- 332. 
for TOST?, pp. 407, 408. 


fa or ife for Pr. fa.‘ p.' 331. 
fro M. ftT3WT Skr., p. 423.' 
faf, in far-TKT M. TW or TO 
Pr. fas, pp. 255,331, 393. 

fa, pp. 337, 347. 
fan?: fa^T S. P., pp. 391, 416. 
fa^FW in SfWT G., p. 391. 
roftrw, Skr. faro p. 440. 

TTTO for WTaS, p. 407. 
far qffsTT, p. 425. 
falF S. TO, p. 450. 
ffa=vpr Pali, an ornament, p. 294. 
WTOT Caus. of <fif tod rink, p.' 440. 
TTgWT% Pali for 5 J/TO, p. 285. 
fajT, M. fapp skr. faoFTT or 
(fay obli. msTT or fasy afarw, 
pp. 423, 514. 
far, TOT S. p. 496. 
qfSTT or TO Pr. Yer. fa, p. 337. 
faw H. p. 437. 
qtf&ST M. fa, p. 437. 

TO TOYft M. fatt, p. 438. 

*fi%F Pr. for Pali ’TT55f^, p.’ 331. 
j far Skr. Pr. M. fa$, pp. 423, 500. 
^Tff! S. drunk, pp. 496, 496. 

Saur, p. 507. 
fa drunk, p. 436. 
qrsfa G. for TTTO, p. 412. 
f[3S or fa for fa, p. 497. 
ifitfBV Pr. for "TTW^Wt P- 325n3. 
qloSTT Pali for fa?T, p. 286. 
far*, fag r E w, M. fasfr, p. 430. 
TOT H. fa, p. 456. 
faT H. ffalF, p. 488. 

5 W P. for p. 343. 

5 f from SN, Sans, p. 383 
Sf S. 5N, M. p. 453. 

SF Pali for SW, 279. 

5KW for faw, p. 409. 
gfa Pr- for p. 334. 

5 KW Pr. for IWT, p. 339. 
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gt M. Qft pp. 436, 452. 

S 9 Apabhr. for S* : p. 365. 

H. forjl**, p. 411. 

Pali, p. 306. 

S"*t H. tfSnrr, p. 432. 

SWT Pali for SW, p. 279. 

ST for ®sft,'412. 

JTWT H. for ST*, p. 411. 

J*W H. for JWS, p. 458. 

JTts'roT skr. S<ta l $ T, p. 497. 

jf?* Pr. for f**, p. 341. 

ffiftr M*g. forger, pp. 331, 343. 

# Pali f6rS$, p. 281. 

f® 0. B. f®T S®W4*< , p. 519. 

sj% for g8\ p. 344. 

fBr' for^rr H., P . 409.^ ^ 

jrnft ***f?rPali for gmnft wwrft 
p. 305. 

swi* Shift H. gNT, pp. 393, 417. 
gft Pr. for gf^rfr, p. 330. 

S**fr Pr. for g«Hft, p. 341. 
p.425. 

lift Pali for®»*fft, p. 289. 

TTT, p. 426. 

gfa Saura gfr?T, p. 343. 

S«ft S. p. 496. 

rwin5TrinSrrftW.,pp, 391, 445. 
TOTS, M.%, p. 449. 
grthetfeok in far, for, pp. 392, 462. 
sSW Pr.lfor fotf, p. 333. 
W^r^WPali, p,281. 

from ft feyv r, p, 398. 
fo Pr. for fo,p, 333. 

^*¥ or foj Pr., p. 357, 

*m Pr. Sirs, p. 331. 

fcrw, if«« froraUm or UTSS', p. 361. 

ktqiw Pali, Plentiful, p. 294. 

^*T from srf&r, p. 404. 

Pr. for s&r, p. 334 


M. for Jftflft, p. 344. 

3s*r G. Ver. ilfiu, pp. 496, 507. 
9gT «T*r for ^*T *rg, p. 405. 

Ml WT Pali smT, pp. 279 291, 331. 
St£, for &c., p. 360. 

St* from p. 404. 

STOST Pali for S«W», p. 291. 

Pr. for ogr, p. 339. 
fo, p. 395. 
sfrTTT, p. 395. 

m"! 1^ I for STaff M., p. 409. 
rrM?i Pali for p. 305. 
q?* for foT P., P- 400. 
sr*ra* for ?nra^, p. 407. 

STHT5PT for MT3Ta^, p, 407. 
S tsfi m R T, H. sfon*, p. 575. 
s?sf»ftn*ifiit P. ism, p. 463. 
sr*n or SWRT, M. HIT, p. 449. 
tpnsrr Skr., p. 542. 
nft? for 9gT M., pp. 401, 489, 496, 
STTKT M. trrar, p. 462. 
utsts, M. snr* [i], p. 437. 
srwm M. sras#, p. 462. 

UT*TS, M. STS*, p. 446. 

STT3 - for am Apabhr. p. 365. 
arrgom, a guest M. foOTT, p. 448. 
ITTS, ST* W.PP- 437, 446. 
m**r, p. 387. 

STfSjn ST3m, p. 391. 

S*l*, Pali, gsfft, S*, p. 286. 

SfS*T, H. *KT**t, p. 506. 

Sf*Tf Pr. for S*ST, pp. 339, '458. 
S»S* Pali for fS'SE*. p. ti 9. 
srr$ for fori, p. 399. 

SiTgft M. ST®, p. 458, 
spts Pali for sr®, p. 286. > 
sr*w Pali for SWT, pp. 286, 339. 
S5s5, Sf» fruit*, plural, p. 475. 
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»nd Pali, pp. 304. 305. 

Pr. for TS»Q«fc, p. 339. 

«#W Pr. for ST& p. 343. 

STST Tadbhava, p. 360. 

j STW, M. 360» 

361. 

WWT Pali for siX p. 284. 

«fR, M. <m$T, WTTOT, pp. 421, 459. 
WTtf or Wf, Pali, p. 294. 

/%*r H. qfhRr, p. 425. 

9<ri, p. 261. 

I#e»l M. p. 506. 

Pali for p. 279. 

fW Pali for S«S, p. 286. 

for STtaT, ^t, pp. 405, 524. 

Wflf. P- 361. 

mvri G., ftss-fa rr«r M., p, 398. 
or p. 434. 

W Of *%ST from s?*r, Skr., p. 385. 
S% Pr. Skr. SW, p. 504. 

S^Wf for SW Pr., p. 357. 
WB.WH. P., p. 422. 
s^T Skr. for sst-^t, sst-sTt, p.429. 
SS[ Skr. spSt S„ p. 496. 

M. sf$tT, p. 449. 

«ppft from HfnfT-SfSTf, pp. 412,419. 
S***, s*S, p. 471. 

W«*ft father, p. 361. 
sum from STiJPS, p. 350. 

^iWP^Pr. for nw*, p. 334. 

S^SS ot STMS for SI^DS, p. 315. 

Sfl S. ^5, p. 506. 

SfS H. SITS M. S#S, p. 470. 
IStWS B year, p. 442. 

Sl% Pali for s£, p. 285. 
stffr Pr. S*T, p. 359. 

STS or StW frdta s Sdns., p. 386. 

SWT P. Calamity swtf, p. 476. 


4**, 

stfts* for tw M., p. 401. 

rn of s%, s% from ssfafT, p. 386. 

STT S. ss p. 456. 

SH&T for p. 402. 

SfH for Hfitsft, p. 398. 
srsTr H^nfhrfs, pp. 419, 432. 

SSWST Skr. farr or x pp. 398, 439. 
sffc(#)nrM. sftsft, pp. 414, 453, 
479, 523. 

sits H. or 3rc, p. 455. 
st¥3T Pr. for fWfoX pp. 331, 383, 
334, 341. 

Sf^ft from sgww, P- 362. 
snj M. stsjtt, p. 514. 

ST*T Hindi for S?®JT, p. 280. 

STS from fW Sans., p. 384. 

STHfni Pali for SUPS, p. 314. 

SWST Skr. 3STW, p. 440. 
smrw Pali for TOT, p. 316. 

STTf Pr. for STSW, p. 335. 

ST0lt Apabhr. sraTST, p. 369. 

Shr Skr. SPft SPft Pr., p. 523. 

ST®r M. SIST, p. 463. 

SfTT tW, M., pp. 280, 421. 

S1%T Pr. for S<%, p. 396. 

fs^TT H. SSiS>, pp. 407, 434. 

fofls H. ST#T«, p. 431. 

fihjT H. SWT, p. 431. 

fsit 3 ^ H. P. f%ST, p. 431. 

fstfr Skr. M. fov, p. 481. 

farftRW M. tffST, pp. 397, 410, 417. 

itfTST srsr TSTSR, pp. 395, '447. 

fSiSr^l G. faSTW, p. 460. 

ftSKTT, SSS5R\ p. 431. 

t%TT 441. 

G. to terrify, p. 395. 

1% or %5TS from ftfaTTSH Sk., p. 396. 

Sindhi, p. 445. 
afrtt frasr, p. 426. 
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tor ftoft, p, 385. 

«fr Pr, p. 353. 
tofit G. to fear, p. 395. 
tol$ Pr. p. 353. 

to threaten p. 440, 
tto Pali, Atm., p. 306. 

Pali fw, pp. 254,305,353,508. 
f^rr Pr. for f?WT, p. 332. 

W of f% from pp. 386,481. 

Pr. for S3J, p. 330. 

STOf or 'JETT *mJTTO Skk, p. 315. 
1% 3Nt S., p. 496. 

1$ Pali., p. 297. 

Pali for §%•', p. 298. 

$wr Pali.f3*r fto M., pp. 295 ,464. 
■jr Pr. for fW, p. 343. 

5WT, M. P. 468. 

STT Sir. M. W, p. 441. 
fa H. for %, p. 411. 
ftoS fto ftg o M , pp. 391, 402. 
%f%TT Pr. for tow, p. 339. 

H. cifvrr^, p. 431. 

TOTTO H. ftom Skr. f to*TO, p. 439, 

to* ($) G. rtosr, p. 449. 

tom G. toto, pp. 496, 507. 

kzT from TOftorE, p. 383, 

tor for Pali, p. 285. 

to M. toto , pp. 428 455, 

to for TOT, p. 101. 

toj («t) M„ p. 483. 

tol’CT or 5THBT, p, 501. 

to* H. or 3TT or 3IT%, p. 501. 

«TO of *to from Skr. Pr. p. 385. 

mii«i mror s. pp, 408, 455. 

«5«8to?,p. 361. 

TOT* Pr. to, pp, 330, 358. 

TOW H. WIOT, p. 516. 

Nr^r»ft for to, p. 402. 

TO*, e «P, to S. pp. 466 496. 


TO3T Pr. Skr. VST, p. 504. 

VHP, p. 471. 

TO Pr. for TO, p. 334. 

TOE M. TOT, p. 462. 

TO; from p. 347. 
to M. tot, p. 468. 

TOnm TOsmr or TOprr, p. 471. 

TO?T for Skr. ftoJ«T, p. 398. 

TOT Pali for TOT, p. 284. 

TOff M. too?, p. 543. 

TOfT a bee, p. 443. 

TO$, p. 443. 

TO for $ P., p. 402. 

TOJT *r^T, p. 589n. 

TO? Pr. for TO* & not TOST, p. 339. 
TOT for TOE Skr., p. 383. 

TOT M. TOT B„ p. 422. 

TOT? for TOT Apabhr., p. 365. 
TOTntor Mag. for wjrftor, p. 344 
nrarr or TO3T Pr. M. to?, p. 337. 
TOT or TOJT from TOJ?E, pp. 383, 
39 In, 428, 522. 

TOE, TOTO, Skr. p. 523. 

TOT? H. TOT, p. 458. 

TO?T H. P. TOFT?, pp. 404f, 432. 
TO5TO, M. TOfTT, p. 437. 

TOE P. Skr. TOTO, p. 459. 

TO$ H. jackal TOgtor, p. 516. 
fro# Pr. for «¥#f, p. 341. 
ftorr from tor, p. 394. 
ftoto or ftoto for p. 298 

itofrf Pali for fton AM - for 
fto^lt, p. 298. 

ftoSTTT and ftojftoft, p. 298. 
fto^TTO-TfT, p. 296. 

and itoto for fttSS, p.298. 
fto, P- 294. 

ftor or itor tor, p. 426. 
rto M. toto, p. 506. 
ftor, tor, p. 426. 
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Skr., far, p. 523. 
flftflfaPr. for ftfArf, p. 339. 
far M. itrr, p. 438. 

A from 3Tfr, p. 384. 

M.skr. m^rr, pp. 414, 444,523. 
Arrr, p. 425. 

gi Pr. M. gfo, PP. 447, 514, 521. 
S&TT from g$r, 395. 

W Skr. gR: g*,p. 499. 

gysr Pr. Skr. jr s&r, p. 504. 

grr Pali for F$r, p. 288. 

grrr, gg, p. 423. 

gpp. 557,580. 

g3r from gg, a being, p. 385. 

W M. gg$rr> PP- 414, 444. 

gfo, gf, p. 523. 

g;ftgg, M. gtrrr, p. 449. 

grr M. gmfR Skr, pp. 422, 459, 

gW in grTr^Wr, y. 091. 

H. %T, p. 458. 

RSOTor M , p 507. 

-m from wpff Skr., p. 382. 
rr M. Skr. %5T, p 459. 
gir, p 459. 

RH? hunger for g?P, p. 398. 

Rfm for gwrr, p. 339. 

ROT G. from gf M., p. 397. 

rotSt M. rot^tr. p. 505. 

vtTTWr, M., pp. 444, 498. 

mror M. mAk, p. 442. 

wnr for RfsRT M. RRR, pp. 404,443. 

RW in rot or rott, pp. 392, 416, 

R3T Pr. for gg, p. 330. 

R3PR Pr. for RWt PP- 331, 335. 
r| or f for rA, p. 32Gn3. 

R3g Pr. for gfff, p. 341. 

R3T Pr. for IfT, p. 341. 

R 3 g Pr. for p. 341. 

R^<sfr Pr. for p. 330. 

R*m, Sir* M. Sf*, p. 399. 


RWR Culika Paisa, for Rrfcff, p.344. 
ROT Tadbhava Pali for rA, 

pp. 290, 360. 

R%*rr M. R#T, pp. 416, 445, 465, 
469. 

ggPali for gg, p. 287. 

Rmrt Pali for g*fr, p. 295. 

P. mm M., p. 422. 

Pali for rfrt, p. 282. 

RftjW Pr. for irem, p. 339. 
usrz, *rftrr, p- 471. 

R5r?f M. Rim, p. 417. 
iTHTf Pr. for Rrsfa, p. 343. 

R3Tf P. Rf^OT, p. 434. 

R53rr Pali for #TT, p. 332. 

R* or RlSm M. HIT, p. 437. 

R? from RW Skr., p. 385. 

Rgar Pr. for g?r^- P- 334. 

RKf G. from W M. 5STT, p. 399. 

wf, p. 452. 

rj Pr. for R7, p. 334. 

Rtfrra Pr. wwauT for RRTjr, p. 332. 
RtOT5T Tadbhava, p. 360. 

R?R3i for R$r,p. 418. 
rotr for mg, p. 418. 
mmP Pali for tm*£, p. 279. 
rfot M. mgr, pp. 445, 465. 
wj H.fff [m], p.449. 

Rsrftm H. irswt, p. 449. 
r* M. rot, p. 468. 

RW Pr. R<m, pp. 396, 402. 
mr M. Rf Skr., pp. 413, 450. 

Rg honey M. A*, p. 449. 

Rgm%R>r for Am#, p. 402. 

ROT rtr M, RrA, p. 464, 544. 
rr M.RRR Skr., pp. 385, 454. 
rrpt Pali, pp. 294, 3L7f. 

Frgnr P. Rg# obi. pi., p. 516. 
jtot for Pali RS5T M. **TRof, p. 454- 
rotI? M. RTR [ of ], p. 467, 
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*4 a»d P* Pali. P- 303 - 
yp Pr. for *yyy, p. 334. 

*rwi for P- 399. 
m M. mfar, p. 506. 

*TCj£ Pr. for JTSTTT®, p. 342. 

wn H. Skr. f?TW, p. 439. 
yf Pr. Kg. p. 335. 

H3B5 G. from fay, faafa p. 399. 
yfay for frar Old M., p. 402, 
m from fay G. M. faf , p. 399. 

»W Pr. for WS, p. 343. 
y«M» M. *rr*rr, pp. 417, 462, 475. 
yftfa Skr. pp. 401, 441. 

ITJTJT H. for «C^. P- 411. 
mm Pr. Vern. URT, p. 337. 
jttt orW3TPr.,Vern.W Ski. 

pp. 337, 383. 
my for mym, p- 428. 
myyfr M. Skr. ynj«yyr, p. 457. 
awry for 9kr., p. 385. 

mfafa M., p. 499. 
fait, p. 418. 

wiw Q. wrarfa, pp. 399, 517. 

Apabh., p. 367. 
mn*r pp. 453, 455. 

nmg S. myr, pp. 515, 523. 
mw M. mm, p. 444. 
mfa.yfan, Skr., p. 521. 
trnjm in mf, pp. 392, 416. 
wnjyfy in wfc M., p. 391. 
m?«ry. °m, in ywfa M., pp. 391, 
404. 

mxr of ymit M. ynfa pp- 463,481. 

my* M. p. 455. 

mr of faT, WST* Skr., p. 382. 

myft lor wnsfa p. 343. 

fa 8. or mfa having baaten,p.501. 

may, arat Skr. p, 523. 

a i ff lf or ’? or °3T, arfat, p. 348. 

faftfa Pr. arm, p. 348. 

at$y for yraa, p. 399. 


myrr from an* Skr., p. 386. 
myft, farm Skr. H. fafa, pp.4**i 

524. 

arw or fa for ata, p. 343. 
my H. G. middle from mrtr,p.450. 
m*T M. mfff, p. 448. 
arf Pr. for m, p. 336. 
far Pali for yw, p. 288. 
fart Pali for fa*, p. 283. 
fagy M. aga, p. 449. 
rmrar Pr. for afta, p. 339. 
firft H. for a Ray, p. 410. 
fayoffafaa Pr.,Skr., p. 384. 
fag r y Pali for any, p. 285. 
fafa for fag, P- 407. 
fa|HT Pr. for Tfay, p. 336.^ 
fay for fay, fawy, p. 469. 
gyy Apa. for fay, pp. 368, 421. 

Bf? Skr. *T3T Pr. H. fan G, faf 
H. P. ater, pp. 402, 410, 435. 

P. for afan to bud, p. 410. 
yfa G. 1# M„ p. 444. 
sm into atyosr M., p. 393. 

Spy M. faf*. p. 448. 

55 ? G. M. for 5J?, p. 411. 
fat for $sr Pali, p. 279. 
wry in faf ? M., p. 393. 

B. sfajf to wipe away, p.444. 
faT Pr. for faf, p. 343. 
fa Pali for fa, p. 290. 
qfa, yfifyr, Skr., p. 524- 
Wf Pali for yf, p. 288. 
jjfC in afar, M., pp. 393,407,40*. 

Apibhr. faTTOT, p. 369. 
55PJTT, fafaT, p. 471. 
gl% M. 5%, p. 462. 
faT Pali for fat, p. 288. 
fay in yiirrfam M., p, 393. 
fa Pr. for p. 336. 

555 Pr. for B^> P- 335, 
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S?T Pali for p. 287. 

«S3T, SWg, pp. 398, 412. 
in HT5T, M., p. 393. 
for ftrn p. 289. 

$?T in JT3TT, G. S., p. 292. 

inflT?ff M„ pp. 392, 416. 

H. jfrsr, jri Pali rffri H. 
pp. 281, 391, 463. 

M. in JT3T, p. 390. 
in ftrjr, B. O., p. 390. 

HW Culika Paisa, for ini, p. 344. 
S. il$, p. 448. 

Pr. forfcw, p. 33!. 
for JRfJjr, p. 408. 

W?I M. ftsr, p. 459. 

&5S forifST, p. 395, 421. 

^TOT MagadhI, p. 395. 
frat, G. p. 395. 

*TT M. HOT, p. 459. 

Pr. for HN, p. 336. 

S. for Hftn Pr., p. 410. 

Hgm from MagadhI p. 397. 

forfl^R, p. 405. 

*fNr, pp. 291, 388. 

Htwft Pali for HRma, p. 311. 

*it^r for HfcRji or Hter, nr^r, 
pp. 471, 586. 

HtHTt G., p. 365. 

HRS Pali, p. 331. 

HTRT obi. HtRTH, HtRIHp.514, 
HR Pali for H*U, pp. 292, 402. 
Htf& Pali for Ht%, p. 289. 

Hft G. in Hf?f, from JJW, p. 397. 
HftH or JJOTT from p. 397. 

*Uf\ or from IK, p. 397. 
hVi%S>h Skr. for HTtfr, tffRT, 
pp. 400, 415, 522. 

H. P, for P- 411. 

S?RT M. HRRT, p. 468. 

*fftfH0TOld M., p. 499. 
ffWfor ftn, p. 402. 


ftn M. Hftff, pp. 414, 455. 

M. 5TR^, pp. 454, 461. 
S35T for Pali, p. 279. 

*RT Skr. *RRT Pali, pp. 317, 318. 
N^IRR Skr., p. 542. 

*IK from TN Skr. P., p. 385. 
qror Pali for 3TTH, p. 286. 
trmnft M. or HRift, p. 344. 

NIK, ftcTTK, p. 431. 

5TR, M. p. 416 
53[, M. ST3T, p. 464. 

3-TT M. 37, p. 416. 

OT&OT, M. or 3?, p. 415. 
drnr Pali for-dtR, p. 283. 

OTnrt Pali for NIRT, p. 291. 
otr, M. hrtt, p. 466. 

?3I3I Pr. for ?3TH, p. 335. 

Tstoi Pr. for Ri, p. 325n3. 
nF- M. srm in rotri, p. 462. 

W M.^lW (Si), p. 468. 

?Rs?T for R H., p. 402. 

Roi and Tl^jr Pali, p. 300. 
r?sn\ *>3rr, Ci53i Pali, p. 300. 
R-3TR^, M. TS. TSSr, 3TROTJT, p.435. 
Km Pr. for 3HTR M. RH, H. RT> 
pp. 342, 428. 

Tfrrtr, p. 301. 

RUT and Pali, p. 301. 

TOT! for RJI Pali, p. 281. 

R*RH for rMt, p. 407. 

*f?H, G. HH reins, p. 466. 

R3I or RH Pr., p. 348. 

R3IT Pr. for RHT, pp. 335, 347. 

RR from Skr., p. 382. 

RHHI G. p. 496. 

Culika Pais, for RHT, p. 244. 
R3T. and R3R?T Pali 
pp. 299, 300. 
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5TT3T55T Pali for TT3TWT, p. 283. 

?TCR, *f3T, Pr. TR H., p. 323r3. 
*TWr, TT3TIT, ^T3TTfipTT, *R, TR, Tf3TT- 
HT,pp. 255,300,218, 519. 
fTlsr^t and TlpR* Pali, p. 300. 
?r^;r5rf% and WSJS', p. 300. 

*T?fc M. ?mr, p. 461. 

TRTt for ToSTt G. Pali, p. 314. 

*RTC Pali, p. 314. 
sflrf M. fTR, p. 414. 
rm nights H. p. 475. 
fR M. for nnr, p. 454. 

M., p. 427. 

TR M. Tl^rr Skr., p. 429. 

TR M. TT3T king p. 430. 
ctsft M. Skr. rrr^r, p. 413. 

TTnr or sm§, p. 413. 
f^3T Pr. for p. 335. 

T?^T Pr. for p. 330. 
l?sg- Pr. Pali, "aRU 1 , p. 358. 
ft* or T5* Pr. 3T3, pp. 330, 358. 
rfoT Pr. Pali 3RT, p. 358. 
ftw Pali for =JtrT, p. 288. 

Pr. or Pali ?1%, p. 358. 

Pr. for p. 330. 
p. 413. 

SW Pali for ^sr, p. 290. 

Pali for sr$T, pp. 284, 288. 

*** Pr., p. 353. 

vn;, Pali, p. 301. 

M. p. 424. 

%f G., p. 408. 

% P. for p. 411. 

^?r H. RTWT, p. 414. 

W?*RT Pali for W$RT, p. 284. 

S’JRfr Pali for p. 284, 

W^RTh SRWWT, p. 471, 

'SWOP p. 471. 

WWf G. from rwrawr Hindi, p. 399. 


W^T of W*T, p. 384. 

WR from WJT Skr., p. 384. 

WR? from Wtf, p. 5u7. 

W?T: M. WPT [or], p. 466. 

for p. 471. 

5R3R Pali from «WR, p. 296. 

Wgr from Pr. *rvz, p. 508n. 
wf wiarr M. p. 522. 

for WS? Pali, p. 279. 

5I«r: 5pjt S., p. 496 

5 rsu?f for STWR Pr., pp. 357, 561. 

WRrw Pali Atm. p. 306. 

cJsvr Pali, p 311. 

wnNwra 1 Pal i WRfo Sans., p. 296. 

WWTU 1 * M. \Z.ZW, IWWTf pp. 406, 
407. 

WW^ P. ^rfr%W, p. 441. 

W*R for WRr, p. 403. 

?ROT from WPR, pp. 408, 441. 

&c. Apabhr. p. 371. 

WT*T from WiT, pp. 382, 386. 

WT*RR causal, p. 531. 

WRij G. to adhere, p. 395. 

Wl'fW- M. ftT*IT p. 440. 

WR Pr. for 3TWR , pp. 342, 428. 
WPRT M., p 504. 

WTWW3Tr for p. 421. 

wtrt M., p. 531. 

P- 294. 

WT Pr. for WR, p. 336. 
fw^ M. fw? (or), pp. 448, 450, 481. 
fwrsr, ’TS’i, r?R, qftrr &c., p. 495. 
fw^rai for rw^r, p. 420. 

TWR5R Skr., p. 542. 

TW? Pr. for TWR, pp. 336, 481. 
Wfomf Apab. for 5#R?P, p. 421. 
WTW G. fRW, p. 441. 
gswr H. from ST, p. 437. 
gor Pr., p. 353. 
girrfer Pali, p. 306. 
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gssrsjr Old M. p. 499. 

OTRSt to come to take, p. 395. 

»tn H. TJR*, pp. 434, 516. 

^P»r B. M. 3**»T, pp. 401, 

454, 455. 

stmt M. iWrtrT, p. 441. 
tjlfc cre ; G. OTfr, p. 416. 

from tftffiT Skr., p. 384. 

^ H. for wri%?T, p. 410. 
tforerr H. firea, p. 441. 

*3Hrr Pr. for ***, pp. 331 , 335. 
for qfw, P 326n3. 

M. or 5PT , ^TtT , p. 419. 

Culika Paisa, for rerST, p.344. 
*gjr G. from rear 1 !, rearr, p. 399. 

G. from p. 399. 

«N? Pr. for aar, p. 343. 
srwar for%*, p- 403. 
sr**** Skr. p. 542. 

Pali for *fH, p. 282. 
sreij Pr., p. 358. 
re& nr or a^wr Pr f^nr, p 343. 

Pr. or sreillj for ?$re;.p. 343. 
Skr. M. as - , p. 435. 

*|TlfT for PaliKfm, pp. 282,580,581. 

gsrerei M., p. 447. 

arK from ** Skr., pp. 383, 415, 

*t%5T M. *%TT S„ pp. 256, 382. 

anfT, Skr., pp. 580, 581. 
ai|- Pali for f%, p 288 
Pali for p. 286. 

*rR M. Alai., Goan., p, 417. 
Pali for *7sJ, P- 279. 

M. srer( 'i ) ?nmw, pp. 445,465. 
53 TW or Pali from p. 305. 
srsrri?r h.. p, 447. 
wv. H. G. S. *Tff , 3?rO. pp. 301, 

402, 449. 

*wj\ * 737 , p. 231. 

M. *TfT, p. 463. 


gr from STf? Skr., p. 381. 
gjRf G. to rain p. 456. 

*nr*T M. *r*mr, p. 430. 

gfTTT H. ^gTTTrer Pali,pp. 316,456. 

gfte M. or *Tsyr, p. 500. 

8DT M. airni, !?n5 S., p. 466. 

*vrc?-r% *irr G., p. 466. 
g*, or srm Pr., *77T, p. 333, 
g^T?! S. to rain gN,p. 456. 
ar Sff Apabhr. for p. 421. 

*tr for 4 t* H., p. 403. 
snr?t G. M. #m, p. 399. 
ar?TfT Pr. g’HTFrnot *HT, p. 339. 
s. ^freCTOT, p. 456. 

S. STST, p. 456. 

5R M. *73 Skr., p. 413. 

Pr. and Skr. same, p. 334. 
g. p. 460. 

*BT 5 fr G. or *rsr, P- 449. 
g?T Pr. for *«,p 336. 

*t3oir Pr. for *T 5 *r, p. 335. 

* l g7T^, ^TTTRTH, 

pp. 474, 514. 
grfj** M. *r*r, p. 416. 
griT, *[ 7 ?** Skr., grs%, MSl.,Goan- 
p.524. 

*TCT s., p. 5 15. 

grorTCHT Pr., for gmorwt, p. 342. 
*Ti3nr M. *nreT, p. 522. 

1 y rrnr M. for *Rt, p. 454. 
i *tjt, *re, *t*, p- 404. 

in *T*3Tf M., p. 404. 

M. grareer, p. 465. 

G. g^ggR Skr., pp. 430, 454. 
*pfr Skr. M. *T*, p. 4 36. 

3TTT3T Pr , *nrer, p. 447. 

*1TPT in *re* Apabhr., p. 404. 
gi* H. *TfT, Skr., p. 429. 

G. Skr. *17 to resist, p. 439. 
gf^ET M. gig?, p. 416. 

W M, gr^Er Skr. gi55*iH, p. 524. 
iferet Pr. for p. 333. 
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f^rorr Pr. for %^ 5 TT,t 3 TOTT,pp 331 , 342 . 

itsm Pr. for ftiTR, p. 335. 
fjn?r M. ft*® S., ftn, p. 458. 
far^ST Pr. for ftg^. P’ 335. 
rtw-ft® a, M. ftt, p. 441. 

iq< t»T Skr. for ft^T, p. 398. 
ftmr H. mu, p. 458. 
ftnTift Pali for nr?: with ft, p 305, 
Pr. for nfwa?, p. 342. 
its S. lightning, p. 516. 
itrst Pr. for rt?rn, p. 332. 
ftarsy Pr. p. 500. 
its S. to throw ftw, p. 481. 
ftsT M. ftnar [ if ], pp. 454, 461. 
ftsnr M. rtnnf, p. 454. 
pp. 411, 514. 

ftiprPr. for p. 343. 
rtnorr, p. 431 . 
ittf, P- 423. 

fttS Apa. for ft^T, p. 365. 
ft?ft Pali for trn, p- -05. 
ft?f Pali for rtfnr, p. 286. 
rtnn M. sfrsr, pp. 463, 500. 
ri^n for Pali Tttn, p. 283. 
itnrt M. ftjTft, ftufnf, pp. 444,454. 
fro M. ftqrn.p. 413. 
ft<n Pali for ftn, p. 283. 
ftf&rsnnTr for ftftn^iTar, p. 421. 
rtift, ftnn, p 523. 
rtf??rt S. for rtn*, f tra 1 M., p. 40 7. 
rtmr Pali for trn, p. 285. 
ftft^ Pr. for snsffa, p. 333. 
ftw H. ft3TTS, p. 446. 
fts [ ft ], tin, p. 441. 
ftsrm M. ftrrhn, p 442. 
ft>«rm S. t^Tf, p. 441. 
ftf*$T M. ltmtr, p. 463. 
fts* Pali for rtlJN, p. 288. 
rtnwT M. excited, p. 499 . 

nom. sing. Apabhr,, p.366. 
lt mwT, p. 443 . 


i t^ n m r for ftmirr, p. 407. 
i ftmrft G. for ftmrft, p. 285. 
farm Pr. fta#T notftsT^ff, p. 339. 
ftf-ftn P. from rtn, p. 397. 
ft*M morning, p. 449. 
nNr M, rtsrn, p. 415. 
tffr^T M. ftfr, p. 416. 
nfs 1 Pr. for ft«n®, p. 334. 
for Tstrr Pr., p. 357. 
j f% Pali for ?ft, p. 288. 
j f3t G. %S, p. 507. 
gn Pali for p. 288. 
fS P. P- 468. 
fS H. f^T, nfs?r, pp. 256, 3i 2. 

M. ft®\ p. 416. 

?N*r in H. sms, p. 390. 

in Gt-P- 391. 

t*s Pali for tn, p, 330. 
tmof M. from ft^nn, p. 397. 
ts [or ] M.,p. 444. 
tn M. t?nT, p. 430. 
tf>N» hw Pr., p 255. 
tafft or ft^it Pali for ft?;, p. 305. 
j tftOT, tftem, p. 589n. 
tr for tl, p. 406. 
tit from ftftl, p 398. 

| t?r M. for n%ttf, pp.410,414,479. 
t# Pr. for n?fr, p. 339. 
tw*i; Pali for rt»n> 3 ;. p. 291. 

to cause to sit, p, 440. 
tft^ Skr. for trtsir, p. 400. 
nt Skr. forts S„ p. 400. 

Skr. for tf , p 400. 
ttnn from Skr. p 381. 
snrn Pali, p. 286. 
sgrq- Pali, p. 286 
snsrn a fan, pp 407, 431. 
mmr, srnjwn, p. 471. 
setts M.nm, p. 467. 
ssmt Pali, p. 286. 
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We Pali for p. 287. 
iST^Pali we, p. 458, 

$TR for fr, p. 403. 

$T?f M. RK (or), p. 451. 

$1** M. RT*. p. 461. 

Pali, p. 317. 

$trt*tk Ma. Rnrerf, p. 344. 
giPWir, gTSTonror, p. 433. 

Wfo ET Skr. M. rirt, pp. 415, 435, 
478. 

5Tr?wgfT-#«rfir, Rrefr, Rfafr, p. 409. 
M. for rttr, pp. 331, 343. 
p- 540. 

(or) M„ pp, 483, 485. 

I%?^r M. t#, p. 495. 

M. fgsEHra, T%f%ffr?r, tskpst, 
ftrew r. T3PER 3n%, p. 492. 
f$r^r M. p. 468. 

J^TTK M. ^t«T, p. 448. 
fom M., p. 457. 

3m* M., p. 393. 

#¥, p. 457. 
nfrn, p. 457. 

%ff.-p. 457. 

form*:, for RS3 M., pp.410, 451. 
fgmR or Stotr from 5PTTR.p.397. 
f$PTT5fr G. STTR'FTR’E Skr., p. 429. 
f$TTT for sfr, p. 317. 
i^ar M. tfn wy q, p. 430. 

M. p. 470. 

t^rk t r G. make him sew,p. 427. 
rfjwot, ^r, Skr. f%*, pp.408,457. 
f$TR^ G. to sew, p. 457. 
f^rargt G. to cause to sew, p,395. 
i?trr G. rersrc, p. 457. 

M. fw, P- 443. 

gta? M. i%rot, itraror, pp.424, 444. 
35frwr, p. 426. 

5fbr M. rimr, rrrt, p. 424. 

5TT*t G. to sew, p. 395. 
g for R what ?p. 457. 


3J3R, RjiTT, p. 426. 
gor, p. 386. 

gf fr wffi , gi ft r ^rfa , gwfRT, pp. 317 , 
318. 

goRT in RTS M., p. 393. 

Spr H. rIk [ *rr ], p. 449 - 

gw? M. fppr, p. 463. 

W* M. rrt, p. 466. 

W in fSTOTR G., p. 390. 

gf, pp. 387, 391. 

gor Pali rut to hear. p. 295. 

3pftf?T S. rot [ g ], p, 455. 

%TWW? P. frmr, p. 448. 

H., p. 457. 

gR M. ^twt, pp. 410, 414, 457. 
tm pp. 395, 408, 457. 

5Tor?jr or n M. R^TofR, p. 419. 

Wnrrwr, p. 419. 

Wit M. f^TwfoK^r, pp. 397, 431. 
W M. Skr. f%R£T, p. 457 . 

5TK? M. or 3PTjr, jeg-, p. 460. 

?TR B. for 5TF0 - , pp. 412, 431. 

SRft M. or RTRfr Skr. giRTcfr, 
pp. 408, 440. 

iRR Skr. for RRR M., p. 400. 

| fiw H. 5RTR, pp. 447, 457. 

giforaw ^ -sfrfoRR ^h, p. 352. 

! gtfoi^RT p r>) p. 352. 

STTR or 5JR for rot, p. 397. 

5RTRR for RRSffT M., pp.407, 442. 
5RTR-T? M. RTo?r, p. 417. 

1 sfr for ffirk Pali, p. 285. 
j Skr.,p. 457. 

! H. rr^( rt), p.448. 

! for tttrrr Pali, p. 285. 

| M. RlRTT, p. 441. 

j SR5TRT, RFRR M., p. 424. 

?RP??; in RRR, p. 404. 

RTK^T M. RtoST, p. 439 
RtR from mg, p. 386. 
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fra? Pr. for pp. 335, 339. 
fTf or fra, M. f^fa, p. 419. 

*Ht Pr. for fH, p. 330. 
fra^^^TSaur. for 5T|pFrar, p. 510. 
fT3? Pr. for flfa, p. 330. 
frara 0, and B„ p. 519. 
fra - Pali for srar, ran, 5TDFT, p.283. 
ff# M. ff?, p. 448. 
fT*H for Skr. 5TfH, p. 399. 
rafP? P, H an fi tT, pp. 434, 436. 
fT»T3T M. Skr. ffW, p. 43 i. 
ff*F, 51$* M. ?Tf^, p 434. 
rar=fr P. frarrfr M. ffcpm, p. 434. 
fRT from %ra; with ff. p. 294. 
fra for frar Pali, p 281. 
fr??rfrPr. for frrafr, p. 332. 
fr?T Pr. for fT3T, p. 339. 
fT? Pr. for 5TJ, p. 334. 
frasr M. fsrrsra, p. 438. 
frfioJ Pr. for %nra, p. 341. 
frffop Pali for p. 286. 
ftefcar, frantar Pr. frrarfffT, p. 341. 
furorr Pr. for fT?T, p. 332. 
fnra Pali for WfOT, p. 284. 
frarr Pali for STrrarr, p. 304. 
fra or frai Pali, p. 299. 
frar, framFali, pp,298, 299. 
*rarr, frarr Pali for srrrafr, p, 299. 

or fT^#r Pali, p. 299. 
fra M. *rra, p. 463. 
fTJ S. a wish, p. 516. 
fTff H. fTfROT, p. 516. 
frfffra in Nffn%*F, p. 294, 
mra M. <n?fr, p. 519. 
frrsfl M . frafT, pp. 403, 437. 
fTi<T H. for ipra. p 411. 
ra?5T M.rafT, p. 439. 
fR? for 5T5? Pali, p 279. 
frra Pali forra, p. 281. 
ffff from fra Sans. pp. 383, 459. 
rasr g. ran, M. ra*, ran,pp. 399. 

444. 


fTfff Pr. for raf, p. 343. 
fm<f G. M, ffr<m, pp. 404, 461. 

or frffffS’ Pr., p, 341. 
frfT?*T Skr. sgr*, pp. 440, 470. 
frfbrrtrr or frfram, fnffra, p.3^6n3. 
fr- frrfN^, Pr. p. 341. 
fra M. fra, p. 461. 
ra G. fff for fra, p. 464. 
fra M. ran, p. 456. 
fra? M. sranra, p. 431. 
fraffPT G. %cff, p. 470. 

I fra >31 Pali for fr£?r, p. 332. 

ran M. rarar, p. 414. 
j fra, frra.&c., Pr., p. 349. 

fran Pr. or frra<r<n for ra^r, p 332 
! fra?sr Pr., p. 349. 

! frafra or frara, p. 349. 

: fraffr, frraror-oT Pr., p. 349. 

1 ff?r for fNjfr, p. 336. 
j frr3T? Pr. tor mn-:, p. 335. 
fTT? from rarrfi Sans., p. 333, 
frarar M. p. 456. 
frr^rr, frasr, frafr. p. 47 1. 
fra H. ra*P, p. 434. 
friit M., p. 487. 
fTT^j from ffra<Ffr, p. 382. 
srar, frwr Skr., p. 523. 

*TTi?3TT3ff Pr., p. 478. 

frr^r, ?rrf??T Skr. pp. 478,514, 524. 

<ra H. fTH£ Skr., pp. 413, 450. 

frig M. fra, p. 449. 

ffTtT P. ?TTpcT, p. 456. 

frapfr, M. fraff, p. 442. 

fnrast, p. 443. 

Skr., p. 539. 

rarar M. for frssr. p- 412. 
fra M. nft, p. 466. 
frra M wr Skr., p. 456. 
ftrar, p. 418. 

frasr M. fra?, srara, p. 465. 
ffTNfT Skr. dark, p.440. 
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HTf^t, M. RTRT, p, 430. 

RffRTt Skr., 3 jtTWR*P, p. 440. 

RTRK Pali r or RfR, p. 291. 

Rif Pr.. pp. 346, 347. 

RT£ for Rig, p. 336, 

RTfWf Pr., p. 346. 

RTgIR, RTf M., p. 521. 
l%^fr, Skr, gfHT a chain, p. 440, 
l%WT^f Cruj. to teach, p. 395. 
flNf G., fRR Skr., p. 457. 

G., p. 457. 

far Pr. for tstiRR, pp. 331, 334. 
t%iSp5<p for forcppr, p. 420. 
fHRjf, SffT, p. 393. 
fafllui Pr. for *stb\ p. 343. 
i%wt, tfrRr, p. 425. 

I'lnm, SJRTR, pp. 431, 440, 455. 

I%r of fHR; from ffHR Skr., p. 383. 
fta i RT Pali for s^TRT, p. 285- 
fa&R Pali for #T, p. 285. 
fRRnf Pali for sgt$, p. 285. 
firraw p r . for RTO, p. 340. 
iftw H„ rfl?T, p. 456. 

Guj. to learn, p. 395. 

ITTH G. for Slip, p. 455. 
iftR Pali for sftr, p. 291. 

RRRIR Apab., p. 367. 

Rimi, p. 433. 

Rfnr for RRHIR, p. 326n3. 

WB M., g^F, p. 456. 

R3R for rrjr, Ri»R, p. 289. 

R^T, p. 426. 

Rla Pali for gpj, p. 283. 

RWET, H. RTfT, p. 448. 
q^priT Pali for p. 286. 

^iroi M. from gf, p. 504. 

M. RfR«t p 506. 

RR Pr. for gRT, p. 332. 
rot, 5T0T, Pr. foT spjftfR, pp. 253, 
353^ 383. 

Rifft, RORT S, having heard, p. 501. 


RWrifr, Rtrirffi Pali, STWllR, p. 306. . 
RHF, gRTT, p. 458. 

RfirROtPr., RfIRR, p. 359. 

RfSTR, ,*4^4! p.333. 

RR from gg, pp. 384, 481. 

R% Pr. for RPRR, p. 334. 

R*. gro, p. 471. 

RTRR Pali for RTH, p. 285. 

RR, G. RRt, RR, RR, pp. 462, 499. 
RRTR H. P., IRRTR, p. 433. 
rt or Rf M. RT r, p. 433. 

RR3T Pali for RR, p. 285. 

RR H. g? to sleep, p. 432. 

RRf, IRTRrR, pp. 334, 432. 

Rif MagadhI for Rf, p. 344. 

RfTRR or RTfTRR from RigRR Skr., 
p. 397. 

Rf Pr. for Rf%, p. 335. 

RSR for TOT Pali, p. 285. 

Rf%F, H. RRf, p. 416. 

RR H. or RR, Skr. p. 434. 

RRT H., Rl% or Rl%^, p. 434. 

RRRT H„ RR, p. 507. 

RR M. IRRT, p. 460. 
rr H. st^it, pp. 456, 523. 

Pr. for g«rr, p. 339. 

R(t Pali for srstR, p. 291. 

RR Pali for SIR, p. 289. 

Riff or RRT Pr. for %RT, p, 331. 

TtfR G. RRR, p. 460. 

RfRT G. RRR, p. 449. 

■*rfi Guj., p. 408. 

&T G. R^TT, p. 414. 

lf?RR Skr. for M. iftTRioT, p. 400. 

Rt3RTg Pr. for R^fHTR, p. 341. 

RtR H. fTTR, pp. 434, 456. 

RTf M. g<JfT, pp. 291, 414, 455. 
RtR Pr. for RrRR, p. 331. 

RTfitR Pali for sftfitR, p. 291. 

Rtfl Skr., RTRT Pr., RtaTT M., 
p. 323n3. 
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Vft from ^NJDT, pp. 420, 522. 

M. *nrir, p. 433. 

Pali for *9TT, pp. 282, 283, 285. 
H. p. 423. 

#nf»n Pr. for tfnrrTT, p. 336. 

#r£T from p, 397, 

#£T Pr. for 5frm, p. 336. 

Skr. for tft£T»T, pp. 400, 449. 
M. wtarr, p. 463. 

WPR for &T»f M., p. 409. 

*503T from sJtr M., p. 398. 

M. tftr great, p. 440. 

>Rr, M. ?£pft, p. 462. 

5R#»?,p. 294. 

of M. %^, p. 463. 
wPali, W Skr., p. 310. 

£tTT S. f-cfraf murders, pp. 476,516. 
tl9 or M., pp. 444,514,521,523. 
ftffar M. p. 415. 

£*TH$ , ■«*w4 to understand, p. 442. 
VOS G. £N, p. 470. 

Pr. for iFrm^, pp. 334, 341. 
fTlT or £T£T, pp. 436, 452. 

£f??T Skr., pp. 409, 439. 

FfirTift for £?3T M., p. 410. 

Skr. £^ a plough, p. 440. 

£3£r Pr. for £%T, pp. 333, 398, 
£3£l Pr. for £TC5T, p. 335. 

5?PD3t for fraur, p. 407. 

£W*fl moving S. p. 436, 492. 

£R3T, £TT§3T, Pr. for £T1%^, p. 341. 

Pr for p. 342. 

WW M. p. 460. 

£?*n M. £Tfw, p. 412. 

£f%£»«n or £■«’*"«£ Pr„ p, 357. 


£%3ffrG.,<Tfl3Tt, p. 496. 

£f%^T Pr,, p. 355. 

£#?*, £h?3T Pr., p. 355. 

£#?3TS Pr., p. 355. 
m, M. £T<T, p. 462. 

£T^ for VTjj, p. 442. 
stf B., sttfnra;, p. 459. 

£T?: M., s#i, pp. 415, 459. 

£T5T from £*?T, £T*T, £>g, pp. 386, 
415, 444, 474, 513. 

£TOT from £3T Skr., p. 384. 

5RT S., a peasant, p. 575. 

£!%?£, £ifr S.,pp. 416, 522. 

£T%£ Pr. for p. 331. 

f£3T3T Pr. for £5*T, p. 330. 
f£*T% for fiprft Pali, p. 295. 

^T5T H. for Sftor, p. 412. 
f$T*T M. for £% or °£», p. 412. 
fg %gt S. , , pp. 410,461 . 

ftfor fr.p. 317. 
f3T of IV as £T, p. 384. 
an^r, p. 257. 
doing, p. 436. 

Skr., ftprr M., pp. 225, 390. 
£3T Pali for sprang, p. 286. 
t from 3Tff, pp. 383, 385. 

fromV^.p. 382. 

£t3PT M.. pT-£t,p. 538. 
gtsrf, £f3JTf Pr., p. 356. 

£09 Pali for Nsrf9, p. 287. 

£IT£t 9, £tl?l% Pali, p. 310. 

£ff£% for vr fg^ i 9 r Pr., p. 355. 
£nt-TOT-?rfa or ftffctf, p. 355. 

, £tf|£ for Nf^rrm Pr., p. 355. 

| £?& for 5JS, p. 411. 
j £T tor Pali, p. 285. 
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BOMBAY SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT SERIES 


Edited under the Supervision of the 
Publication Department 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona ( 4 ) 


( i ) Works already published 


Re. as. 


No. I Pancatantra, Book IV and V, edited with Notes 

by Dr. G. Biihler ... ... 0 4 

No. II N&gojibhatta’s Paribhasendusekhara, Part I, 
Sanskrit Text and Various Readings, edited by 
Dr. F. Kielhorn ( out of stock ) ... 

No- III PaScatantra, Books II, and III, edited with 

Notes, by Dr. G. Billher ... ... 0 4 

No. IV Pancatantra, Book I, edited with Notes, by 

Dr. F. Kielhorn ... ... 0 6 

No. V Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa, with the commentary 

of Mallinatha, Part I ( Cantos I- VI ), edited with 
Notes, by S. P. Pandit, M. A. ( out of stock ) 

No. VI Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa, edited with 

Notes, by S. P. Pandit, M. A„ 2nd edition 

( out of stock ) ... 

No. VII Nagojibhatta’s Paribhasendusekhara, Part IIA 
( Paribhasas 1-37 ) Translation and Notes, by 
Dr. F. Kielhorn ... ... 0 8 

No. VIII Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa, with the commen- 
tary of Mallinatha, Part II ( Cantos VII-XIII ), 
edited with Notes, by S. P. Pandit, M. A., 

( out of stock) ••• 

No. IX N&gojibhatta’s Paribhasendusekhara, Part II B, 

( ParibhSsfiB 38-69 ), Translation and Notes, by 
Dr, F. Kielhorn ( out of stock ) ... 
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Rs. as 

No. X Dafcakum&racarita of Dapdin, Part I, by Dr. G. 

BOhler and Part II, by Dr. P. Peterson, re-edited 
with Notes in one Volume, by G. J. Agashe ••• 4 0 

No. XI Nlti^ataka and Vairagyasataka of Bhartrhari, 
edited with Notes, by Justice E. T. Telang, M. A. 

( copy-right restored to the editor ) 

No. XII NSgogibhatta’s Paribhasendusekhara, Part IIC, 

( ParibhSsas 70-122 ) ; Translation and Notes, by 

Dr. P. Kielhorn ( out of stock ) ... 

No XIII Raghuvarhsa of Kalidasa, with the Commen- 
tary of Mallinatha, Part III ( CantoB XIV-XIX ) 
edited with Notes, by S. P. Pandit, M. A. 

( out of stock ) ••• 

No. XIV Vikramankadevacarita of Bilhana, by Dr. G. 

Biihler, ( copy-right restored to the editor ) 

No. XV M&latl-Madhava, with the Commentary of 
Jagaddhara, edited with Critical Notes, etc., by 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, Second edition ... ... 4 4 

No. XVI Vikramorvaslya of K&lidasa, with Notes, by 

S. P. Pandit, M. A., Ihird edition ... ••• 2 0 

No. XVII Hemacandra’s Desl-n5mam5la, Part I, by 

Prof. Pischel and Dr. G.Bflhler ( in Press ) 

No. XVIII* Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Vol. I, 

Part I, by Dr. F. Kielhorn, ( out of stock ) 

No. XIX* Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Vol. I, 

Part If, by Dr. F. Kielhorn, ( out of stock ) 

No. XX* Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Vol. I, 

Part III, by Dr. F. Kielhorn, ( out of stock ) 

No. XXIt Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Vol II, 

Part I, by Dr. F. Kielhorn, Second Edition ... 3 0 

No. XXIIt Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Vol. II, 

Part II, by Dr. F. Kielhorn, Second edition ... 3 0 

* Nos. 18, 19 and 20 are bound together in one volume, the whole volume 
being priced Rs. 4-8. 

t Nos. 21, 22 and 26 are bound together In one volume, the whole volume 
being prioed Rs. $). 
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Es. as. 

No. XXIII Vasistha-Dharmafcaslra, edited with Notes, 

by Dr. A. A. FQhrer, Second edition ... ... 0 12 

No. XXIV Kadambarl by Bana and his Son, Vol. I Text 
Vol. II, Notes and Introduction, by Dr. P. Peterson, 

( out of stock ) ... 

No. XXV KlrtikaumuaJ, edited with Notes, by Professor 
A. V. Kathawate ( copy-right restored to the editor )... 

No. XXVIf Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Vol. II, 

Part III, by Dr. F. Kielhorn, Second edition • •• 3 0 

No XXVII Mudraraksasa of Visakhadatta, with the 
Commentary of Dhundiraja, edited with Notes, by 
Justice K. T. Telang, M. A. ( copy-right restored to 
the editor ) ... 

No. XXVIII* Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Vol. 

Ill, Part I, by Dr. F. Kielhorn, Second edition ... 3 0 

No. XXIX* Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Vol. 

Ill, Part II, by Dr. F. Kielhorn, Second edition ... 3 0 

No. XXX* Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Vol. 

Ill, Part III, by Dr. F. Kielhorn, Second edition ... 3 0 

No. XXXI Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva, edited by 

Dr. P. Peterson and Pandit Durgaprasad ... 2 8 

No. XXXII Tarkakaumudl of Laugaksi Bhaskara, edited 
by M. N. Dvivedi ( copy-right restored to the 
editor ) ... 


No. XXXIII Hitopadesa of NfirSyana, 

edited by 

Dr. 

P. 



Peterson 

... 


• « • 

0 

14 

No. XXXIV Gaiidavaho of Vakpati, 

edited by 

S. 

P. 



Pandit, M. A., Second edition, 

re-edited bj 

■ N. 

B. 



Utgikar, M. A. 

... 


... 

5 

8 

No. XXXV MahanarSyana Upanisad, 

edited by 

Col. 

G. 



A. Jacob 

... 



0 

7 


T Nob 21, 22 and 26 are bound together in one volume, the whole volume 
being priced Ra. 9. 

* Nos. 28, 29 and 30 are bound together in one volume, the whole volume 
being prioed Es. 9. 
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Re. as. 

No. XXXVI Selections of Hymns from the Rgveda 

(First Series) by Dr. P. Peterson, Fourth edition ... 2 0 

No. XXXVII Sarhgadharapaddhati, Vol. I, edited by 

Dr. P. Peterson ( out of stock ) ... 

No. XXXVIII Naiskarmyasiddhi, by Col. Q. A. Jacob, 

Second edition, revised with the addition of an 
introduction and explanatory Notes by Professor 
M. Hiriyanna, M. A. ... ■ ■■ ... 3 0 

No. XXXIX Concordance to the Principal Upanisads 
and the Bhagavadglta, by Col, G. A. Jacob ( out of 

stock) ... ... ... 

No. XL Eleven Atharvana Upanisads, with Dipikas, by 

Col. G. A. Jacob, Second edition ... 18 

No. XLI Handbook to the study of Rgveda, Part I, 
comprising Sayana's Introduction to his Rgveda- 
bhasya, with English Translation, by Dr. P. 

Peterson ( under revision) ... ... 

No. XLI1* Dasakmnarcarita of Dandin, Part II by 

Dr. P. Peterson ... ... ... 

No. XLIII Handbook to tho study of Rgveda, Part II, 
comprising the Seventh Mandala of Rgveda with 

the Bhasya of Sayana ( under revision ) 

No. XLIV Apastamba-Dharmasutra, with the commen- 
tary of HiranyakesI, Part I, by Dr. G. Buhler 

-re-edited by Prof. M. G. Shastri M. A. (in press) 

No. XLV Rajataranginl of Kalbana, Part I, ( Cantos I to 

VII ) by Pandit Durgaprasad ( under revision) 

No.XLVI Patanjali’B Yogasutra, with the Scholia of 
Vyasa, and the Commentary of Vacaspati, and, 
the Vrtti of N&gojibhatta, by Rajaram Shastri 
Bodas and Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar, Second 
edition ... ... ... ... 1 8 

No. XLVII Farasara’s Dharma-Samhita, with the Com- 
mentary of Sayana-Madhavacarya, Vol. I, Parti, 
by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar (out of stock) ... 


See above, No. X, 
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No. XL VIII ParSiara's Dharma-Samhita, with the Com- 
mentary of S&yana-M§,dhavao5rya, Vol. I, Part II, 
by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar ( out of stock ) 

No. XL IX NySyakosa, by Mah&mahopadhyaya Bhima- 
charya Zalkikar, revised and oosiderably enhanc- 
ed third edition by M. M. Vasudeo Shastri 
Abhyankar _ ... 15 0 

No. L Apastamba-Dharmasutra with the Commentary of 
Hirauyakesi Part II. by Dr. G. Bhhler, re-edited 
by Prof. M. G. Shastri, M. A.. ( in press ) 

No. LI Raatarahgin! of Kalhana, Vol. II, ( Canto VIII ) 

by Pandit Durgaprasad, ( under revision ) 

No. LII Mrcohakatika, Vol. I, Text with two Com- 
mentaries and Various Readings, by N. B. 

Godbole ( out of stock ) ... 

No. LIII Navas&hasahkacarita, Part I, by Vaman 

ShaBtri Islampurkar ( out of stock ) ... 

No. LIV RajataranginI of Kalhana, Vol. Ill, containing 
the supplements to the work by Dr. P. Peterson, 

( under revision ) ... ... 1 2 

No. LV Tarksarhgraha of Annambhatta with Dipika, 
and NyayabodhinI, edited with Notes etc. by 
Y. V. Athalye and M. R. Bodas, ( Second edition ).. 3 0 

No. LVI Bhattikavya, edited with the Commentary of 

Mallin&tha, Vol. I, by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi.. 9 0 

No. LVII Bhattikavya, edited with the Commentary of 

Mallinatha, Vol. II, by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi 6 0 

No. LVIII Selections of Hymns from the Rgveda (Second 
Series ), by Dr. P. Peterson ; Second edition , revised 
and enlarged by Dr. R. Zimmermann... ... 5 8 

No. LIX Para6ara’s Dharma-Samhila, with the Commen- 
tary of Sayana-Madhavacarya, Vol. II, Part I, by 
Vaman Shastri Islampurkar. ... ... 4 0 

No. LX Kumftrp&lacarita of Hemacandra, ( in Prakrit ) 

by S. P. Pandit, M. A. ( out of stock)... 
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No. LXI Rekhaganita, Vol. I, by H. H. Dhurva and 

K. P. Trivedi ... - ^ <> 

No. LXI1 Rekhaganita, Vol. II, by H. H. Dhruva and 

K. P. Trivedi ... ... 9 0 

No. LXIII Ek&vali of Vidyadhara, with Mallinatha’s 
Commentary, edited by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi 
( out of stock ) ... 

No. LXIV Parasara's Dharma-Samhita, with the Com- 
mentary of Sayana-Madhavacarya, Vol. II, Part II, 
by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar ... ... 5 0 

No. LXV Prataparudrayasobhusana of Vidyanatha, with 
Commentary Ratnapana of Kumarsvamin, edited 
by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi ... ... 11 0 

No. LXVI Harsacarita of Bana, Part I, Text with 
— * -Commentary Sanketa, edited by Dr. A. A. Fiihrer... 2 0 

No. LXVII Parasara’s Dharma-Samhita, with the Com- 
mentary of Sayana-Madhavacarya, Vol. Ill, Parti, 
by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar ... ... 4 0 

No. LXVIII Srlbhasya of Ramanuja, Vol. I, Text, 

edited by Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar ... 11 0 

No. LXIX Dvyasraya-kavya of Hemacandra, with 
the Commentary of Abhuyatilakagani, Vol. I, 

( Cantos I— X ) by Prof. A. V. Kathawate ... 9 0 

No. LXX Vaiyakaranabhusana of Kondabhatta, with 
the Vaiyakaranabhusanasara and the Commentary 
KA&ika of Harirama edited with Notes, by Rao 
Bahadur K. P. Trivedi ... ... 10 0 

No. LXXI Sadbhas&candrika of Laksmldhara, with In- 
troduction, Notes etc., by Rao Bahadur K. P. 

Trivedi ... ... ^ 8 

No. LXXII Srlbhasya of Ramanuja, Vol. II, Notes by 

Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar ... ... 6 8 

No. LXXIII Nirukta of Yaska, with the Commentary 
of DurgScarya, Vol. I, by Professor H. M. 
Bhadkamkar ... 9 8 
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No. LXXIV Par§iara’s Dharma-Samhita, with the Com- 
mentary, of Sayana-MadhavScarya Vol. Ill, Part II, 
by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar ... ... 5 8 

No. LXXV KAvyadar&a of Dandin with a new Com- 
mentary, edited with Notes by Professor S. K. 
Belvalkar and Rangaoarya Raddi Shastri, Parts 1 
and II published, Part III in Press. Part II 
Second Half only available separately ... 1 4 

No. LXXVI Dvya6raya-kavya of Hemaoandra with 
the Commentary of Abhayatilakagani, Vol. II, 

(Cantos XI-XX) by Prof. A. V. Kathawate ... 9 0 

No. LXXVII Anubhasya of Vallabhacarya, edited with 
an original Sanskrit Commentary by Pandit 
Shridhar Shastri Patbak, Part I, Text... ... 3 4 

No. LXXVIH PrakriyakaumudI of Ramcandra edited 
with Introduction by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi, 

Parti ... ... 10 0 

No. LXXIX Kavyalainkarasarasamgraha of Udbhata 
edited with Introduction, Notes, Appendixes by 
N. D. Banhatti ... ... 2 8 

No. LXXX Vyavaharamayukha of Bhatta Nllakantha 
edited with Introduction and Notes by P. V. 

Kane, M. A„ LL. M. ••• ... 10 0 

No. LXXXI Anubhasya of Vallabhacarya edited with an 
original Sanskrit Commentary by Pandit Shridhar 
Shastri Pathak Part II, Commentary ... ... 3 0 

Works out of Series 

Aitareya Br&hmana, Word-Index to, compiled by Pandit 

Vishwanath Balkrishna Joshi ... ... 4 0 

Amarkosa with the Commentary of MabeSvara, edited, 
with an Index, by Mr. Ramcandra Shastri 
Talekar ( out of stock ) ... 

Atharvaveda Samhita, with the Commentary of SSyana- 
cSrya, edited by S. P. Pandit, M, A., Four volumes 
atRs.iOeach. *0 0 

Kavyaprakasa,* edited by Varnanaoharya Zalkikar, with 

his own Commentary, ( Fifth Edition in Preps ) 

P.L.3. 
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( ii ) Works in Press 

1 Kftvy&darsia of Dandin with Commentary, Notes eto. by 

Dr. 8. K. Belvalkar, M. A., Ph. D. and Raddi Shastri, Second 
edition (No. 75). 

2 SySdv&damanjarl of Mallisena with the Commentary of Hema- 

candra and Notes by Prof. A. B. Dhruva, M. A., LL. B. 

3 Prakriy&kaumudI of RSmacandra, by Rao Bahadur K. P. 

Trivedi, B. A., Part II. 

4 Apastamba-Dharmasutra, Parts I and II, by Bilhlen, Nos. 44 

and 50, Second edition, by Prof. M. G. Shastri, M. A. 

5 Desl-n&mamala of Hemacandra, Second edition, with an 

Index by Prof. P. V. Ramanujasvami, M. A. ( No. 17 ). 

( Hi ) Works under Revision 

1 Handbook to the study of Rgveda, Parts I and II, by 

P. Peterson, Second edition ( Nos. 41 and 43 ). 

2 R&jatarahginl of Kalhana, Parts I, II, and III, by P. Peterson 

and Pandit Durgaprasada, Second edition, ( Nos. 45, 51 
and 54 ). 

3 Tarkasamgraha, No, 50, Reprint by Prof. K. N. Dravid, M. A. 

4 Kfivyaprk&sa with Jhalkikar's Commentary, Ullasas X. Re- 

print by Prof. R. D. Karmarkar, M. A. 

( iv ) W orks in Preparation 

1 Tarkabh&sa of Kesavamisra, with Notes, by Prof. D. R. 

:Bhandarkar, M. A., Ph. D., and Pandit Kedarnath. 

2 Mroohakatika, Vol. II, Notes, etc., by Sardar K. C. 

Mehendale, B. A. 

3 Nirukta, Vol. II, by Professor R. G. Bhadkamkar, M. A. 



II 

GOVERNMENT ORIENTAL SERIES 

( i ) Works already published 
Class A •• Texts 

Rs. as. 

1 Sarvadarsana-saihgraha of Sayana-Madhava, with an 

original commentary in Sanskrit and exhaustive indices, 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar, 
pp. 160-643 ... ... 10 0 

2 Siddh&ntabindu of Madhusudana-Sarasvati with an 

origimit and lucid commentary in Sanskrit, by Maha- 
mabopadhyaya Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar, pp. 232 2 8 

Class B : Original Works 

1 The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. Vol II, 

No. 2, “ Literary, Religious and Social Essays, ” 
edited by N. B. Utgikar, M. A., with exhaustive 
indexes, pp. 724 ••• ® ® 

2 The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. Ill, 

No. 3, edited by N. B. Utgikar, M. A., with exhaustive 

indexes, comprising “ Early History of the Deccan 

and Miscellaneous Historical Essays, pp. 518 ... 4 8 

3 The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. IV, 

No. 4 11 Vaisnavism, Saivism etc.” and “Wilson 
Philological Lectures” edited by N. B. Utgikar, M. A. 
with Indexes, pp. 640 ••• ® 

4 The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. IV, 

No. 4 ' Vaisnavism, Saivism etc,” issued separately 
for use in India, pp. 240 

5 The Vedanta by Dr. V. S. Ghate, No. 5, A study of the 

Brahma-sutras with the Bh&syas of Sarhkara, Rama- 
nuja, Nimbarka, Madhva and Vallabha — The present 
work, in its original French, was offered hy the late 
Dr. Ghate as a thesis for the Doctorate of the Paris 
University in 1918, pp. 184 
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Class C •• Miscellaneous 

Rb. as. 

1 Vy&karana-Mah§.bhasya-Word-Index,No.l, compiled by 
Pandit Shridhaisbastri Pathak and Siddheswara 
ShaBteri Chitrao, pp. 1150. “ A monument of patient 
industry. No Oriental Library can afford to be 
without it ” ... ... 15 0 

( ii ) H' orks in Press 
Class a 

1 Kasikavrtti, No. 4, by Mahamahopadhyayn Shivadattasastri. 

2 Nighantu and Nirukta, No. 5, by Prof. V. K. Rajvade, M. A. 

CLAB8 B 

1 R. G. Bhandarkar ’s Collected WorkB, Vol. I, No. 1, edited 
by N. B. Utgikar, M. A. 

^ 2 History of DharmasSstra Literature, No, 6, by Prof. P. V. 
Kane, M. A., LL. M. 

Class C 

1 Vyakarana-Mahabhaay a- Word-Index, No. 2, Part II, by Pandit 

Shridhar Shastri Pathak and Siddhesliwar Shastri Chitrao, 

2 Taittirlya-Samhita-Word-Index, No. 3, by Parashuramshastri. 

( iii ) Works undertaken 

Class a 

1 Apadnvl with a new Commentary, No. 3, by M. M. Vasudev 
Shastri Abhyankar. 

i Blh&te&lhhVta, No, b, by R. N.Patwardh.an, B. A., 'LL. B. 

Class B 

1 Vyakarhna-MahabhSsya, English Translation, No. 8. by 

Prof. K V. Abhyankar, M. A, and M. M. Vasudeo Shastri 
Abhyankar. 

2 Die S&mkhya Philosophie, English Translation, No. 7 , by 

R. D. Vadekar, M. A. 

Class c 

1 Cat8l ° 80TUm for Jain literature, No. 4, edited by 

Prof. H. D. Velankar, M. A 



Ilf 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

( i ) Works already published 

1 Prospectus to a New and Critical Edition of the MahS- 

bharata, also containing an up-to-date History and 
Review of work done hitherto on the Mah&bh&rata 

2 Summaries of Papers read at the First Oriental 

Conference, Poona 

3 Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Government 

MSS. Library at the Institute, Vol. I. part I, 
Samhita and BrShmanas 

4 History of the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 

Bombay Presidency from 1868 to 1900 ... 

5 Virataparvan of the Mahfibharata 

6 List of new Mss. added to the Manuscripts Library 

( 1895-1915 ). 


( i ) Works in Press 


0 8 

2 0 

4 0 

0 8 
15 0 

1 8 


1 Catalogue of the R. G. B. Library. 

2 Catalogue of the Institute’s Library of Printed Books. 



IV 

ANNALS OF THE INSTITUTE 

The Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, . 
issued six-monthly : issued quarterly since Vol. VIII 
Annual Subscription Rs. 10. 


Vol. I 

Part I ... 

... 

July 1919. 

Do 

Part II ... 

• • • 

January 1920. 

Vol. II 

Part I ... 


July 1920 

Do. 

Part II ... 


January 1921. 

Vol. Ill 

Part I 

... 

July 1921 

Do. 

Part II ... 


Januapyl922. 

Vol. IV 

Part I 

• . • 

July 1922. 

Do. 

Part II ... 

... 

January 1923 

Vol. V 

Part I 


July 1923. 

Do. 

Part II ... 


January 1924. 

Vol. VI 

Part I 

... 

July 1924 

Do. 

Part II ... 


March 1925 

Vol. VII Part I - II ... 


January 1926 

Vol. VIII Part I 

... 

April 1926 

Do. 

Part II ... 

... 

September 1926 

Do. 

Part III ... 

... 

January 1927 

Do. 

Part IV ... 

... 

July 1927 

Vol. IX Part I 

... 

May 1928 

Do. 

Part II-IV ... 

... 

... December 1928 

Vol. X 

Part I-II ... 

... 

August 1929 



V 


REPORTS OF THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCES 

By a special resolution at the Fifth Oriental Conference held 
at Lahore in November 1928, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute has been appointed the sole agent for the sale of the 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Oriental Conferences. 
The following publications are on sale : — 

1 Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference Vol. I Rs. 5 


2 

— do — 

— do — 

Vol. II Rs. 8 

3 

— do — Seoond 

— do — 

Rs 10 

4 

— do — Third 

— do — 

Rs. 10 

5 

— do — Fourth 

— do — 

Vol. I Rs. 5 

6 

— do — — do — 

— do — 

Vol. II Rs. 8 


N. B. 12%% discount is given to Members of the Bhandarkar 
Institute and rooognised book-sellers only. 


VI 

CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 

Rs. As. 

Fascicule I ( pp. 60 ) 2—4 

II( pp. 61-139 ) 2—8 
HI ( pp. 137-232) 3—0 
Fascicule IV ( in press ) 

The price for the complete set is to be Rs. 175 ( bound) and Rs. 165 
( unbound ), the price being reduced to Re. 350 and Rs. 140 
respectively if paid in advance. Permanent mtn.Icrs of ihe 
Institute are given a concession of 20% on these prices. 
Fascicules are not sold singly, The prices are liable to be 
enhanoed after 1930. 





